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TRUBKER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


" A lyl tlie oanmoh^liuw, At Itue^ of OrieiLtiJ IHetAtoft, ^hilo- 

Adphr, aulI U h tiPKUAry to thn e«el«c »1 of Ihv pFca^ot ckj 

¥4 in uqiiiibLi|£]C 4 w|t]l IiAttR And Orrik eti^icj wa^ a tfencnitioa or ao 
B go^ ImnL^^ AtniicA llAir« bcfltl IZUulfl witfaJo th. 1 t (ri^et^Rl «COtui 7 IQ tkeiA 
of learning; SlAAHkn t hwt Iwcui brooghl wfLhlci ||pg rango of AeAQTBitfl 
aqlI i tm itiVAltiAbSa Aaaiciit litontaio tELorougblf iR'rt«HgAbe^; tko 
luigai£t AEid AAcre^l booki of tbo H^routriiuii hifo L^en blid Imre; E^rpliuip 
AAfjTLoR, uid other reoonli gf ibo rensoto pajt Lava baeo deapkeriHi, utd a 
groop af uliolii^ ppeJik of atill RLom racoRdito Aocbe^Lao And Hittito mciRU' 
uifiBU ; b 4 |t thg miitSh gf mil tk* leholanhip tiui bu htott dicToted to tbeio 
■abjeatf haro beta almOit {cLKOSAiiblD to the publEe be^UJo tbe^ we» ooa - 
tBiRiM for tbg mgit ^mtt in lewrood gr oapoQiiv^ wotIm, gr HAtt^r^ ibrongk* 
ORE tkg niita 1 »eri gf leientdGg jioriodieAli. MoairB, Tict-RVin A Ca, Iel a 
ol aot^rptiEO R^blgli iIoca ibem IrG nito emdit, hmva detgitAlgvi to inpplr ih« 
egRitARlIy-uiamiioC WAotp and bo give k a pnipobr, aE le^i^ a campra- 
baoiiro foroap aU tLifl luau of kiaowlailge ba tke worluL"^— Timu, 


i\row iardir, 

Pcwl Sth^ pp. 5,64^ vidi Map, ciotb^ prieo i6i, 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE : ITS HISTORY, PEOPLE, 
AND PEODUCTS. 


Ecing % rtviiofl form nf tba ardalfl IpeJia,'’ in lha ''ImpOTiftl Guettaerp*' 
CRmgdoUgd ioto elLiptflrep bmRgbt bjp Ut dotSp bqlI kgoipoiAtk^ 
tbe gRRETid. raiultj of tbo Ceenu of i^r. 


Bt yit\ \\\ HUNTER, C.LE-p I,T*D., 

Dir«0tOT-O«fl£tAl gf StAtiitics to tba GoronmuRt of Jbdii. 

^ tbs' uildH * tbdla," In XciaHia |V,, 1« tlh« toodutgRO gf tba mrm 

clwlr wiRub tlw *tcr]lri|r raateJ oE wbteb El 1 % wrwLIftLt. U rfpjwDto tbaa^qc^ 
M tb* iE» htliJunai Wb^ch cmbtiii Ebg residti nf li* ilatljtiiiml itirrey [»niauiqE«l Iff 
I>r. Hunter tbroRgb(Hlt wh gf tb4 Tiia dl«4flKrt» g( fBiUa. U rwearn, lbs nnlF 
Rtt4Wpt liut hflJ aTar bt«n lAsde to ll^]w bgir |I|4 liidiin pagpla bATc IWeti Ipqilt UDu 
AOd tba OTideqee fracq th« orfifimj raftt«fl&ln ham b4«n fur tlu Ajt| t|EQg idiWL u3 
owiilwd b 7 iba llg^t of tbg 1^ nmnli fa wUiik Uw AUtborwu jar h lotui 










TR i/BNER'S OE/ENTAL SERIES. 


TIIS FOLLOWrXO WORKS JUVR AlREABY Apr£AJ£SD;^ 

^<^afrQL^ ElIlIIod^ iKHit cilDtb„ xi|i. xvir— 4 -^^ pncc 161 . 

ESSAYS OK THE SACEED LAKGVAOE. WEITIKGS, 
AKD RELIGION OF TEE PABSIS. 

Ut kaktix ha eg, Pii.to., 

L-^t^ nf the Univcnit^ »f TbULug^D, Guttijigvn^. and fioEin; EoiKTiEiifi-nileD I 

tjf Suinknt Btadicip uid &f Sunikrit Iel tbo Pooia 

Edited et Du, E W. AVE.S'T, 

L H^Iott af tlie HiHieai-cbeA intb ihiy Surod Wntin;^ ind Kfiligian bf Ihtt 
ranLi^r ituin ih b EhTlkai Tim-EM dtiwn to thti iTesiMat. 
ir.. bf the Exni Scriptiim. 

III, Tht &i:d-ATwtflp or Ih? EScriptiiro of tbc r^raif. 

IV, TliB ZaroutrLua KelJgiQD, u tu it« Origin and DcTclopment. 

" ' 4 ia KiETwt LAnpi^v, WriUn^,^ IUilI RoLlf^iiEi c^ tha l^irEa/ by tll« 

bta Dr. Uut.Ln Ilmg; edited bj Dr. K, W. Tli« auUior kuteEulBd, bb liii ntiim 

froin DldU, to bxpojid IbB !tnKlbriiiJil< omiiaibiHl Dl Lbli Work, tntu cbiDpv^^iMjva 
xc^nubi Of lb* £ofo«rtdiin relijion, hm Di* vn# fni^tralod W bb nbtlineljr 

dalJi. Wfi- Imv’ib, iKKiTfllier, lb a bMic:!** anil re&dJililHS {Lafm, ■ hiiturj af Ibr mCATUlJOt 
into lM iocrad wrltlugM nnd r^Uirl-i^n Df liia Punb fpjuii Ibb mbs* d^noi ed 

tb* firi±aQEit--4 dlaHriALiivU bti ibb Lon-^UiiHbl itf E.b* Fan] Bcrijituna, n IrviilAllOD 
□f ibe or tb» Sirlrtiiro of tbo rnnb< k diAKrt^lkon tm th* Zumu^ 

tlLiia relifiiun, wilb capotbl njartlii:* to lln od^dn onil dcT-D]bpmcnt.~—Tl-uiCf. 


Po*t fi»&, ebtlL* pp. tuL— iTlSp pHcfl 7 *- 6 d- 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COilHONT.Y AS DIIASISIAFADA,*' 

WUh A’flrmriwjfc 

TnDilitbd from tbt OIiiubb* bj S. BEAL, IJ. A.p rrof4^uor of Cbihei#, 
lIoircnEty €oU.«gB^ Londf^a. 

Tbo DbAmmapuIk,. u Kitbarto kho«^ tbo Pk>i Eilltioo, M 
bj FnyabOBp by MuUor'* Engllili:, xtid Albrcoht- W*b«r'i G^rtinan 
IntDililionm ooikibt* only of tWBEitj^ix cluiplor* qt uetionip wblUL tUt 
CliiDbii* ¥*nibnp or lathar nceniibni^ M nov trpnp]«t«d bj Mr. can- 

xliti df iblrty-nlna HctiodH. Tb^ ttndent* of Pa4i i*-bo po»oi4 Faujlktir* 
i*Xt, orrither of Ihe hainikl tfAnilatibn*, will llierrfom noeda irint 

Mr. B«l"» Eiig3i»b rendering of tLn OhiEidi* refiign; tha lhin«Ei nboTt- 
iu.Enfld iddiliboa] fteolioEi* nol being'ucoufbl* fo Ibtrd ia anj otlL-G-r forDi - 
for. «v*n kl they uniieialMid Ohineaop tba Oiiiii*i* Or^ion] woedd N lui' 
chblraLonbld by tboniL 

Mr. BhD'^N rOQ-iorfbg Uia CbjucA* trnmil^tlnn In ft mornt tnJiMbl* aid to tba 
orltlisali u.'Qily bE tba woHl It conbikM anlbEiikia toiti nathai^ fmtn anobnt 
omi:7nlHl mhf^ and K^rcMlIy confiEclMl with aom* IbddibDt tq |ha blfttoty of 
BudiDta- tbdr Jf»at Ifitarwt^ bl^T^^re^, wnitHs In ihm Ugfit wlikib lliey tamr-rr iipno 
aTrflrydjdkjr Ind*^ id tha mnirto J^nriDd at which lliry Won- wrfiU-Bp and bpoti 

thn zaBthad uf Uachlnx adofUod by Iba fobudet tt the r^tL^n. Tbo pvaih^ 
aainlojflj! wm |wkici™d^ fftTnbl^ ami tht ilcnpltcilT of Via Ealu b 4 m| tht ttaeLtbo* 
of Lbe tn«nl* Inadabad, aa w«U. u tba atnnga babl whlab tbar bava nbLlned upon 
ilio ^Lqib. bl iidlttun»iif ncopta, maka UuiEn m Tzry remorlubla itniJy.^_ 

Sir. B«ak by loakLog tc Fu^eHufblB' In iio Kni^Liab drw, hu addaef Lo jrreat 
Tbro* ha bod- aJraidjp HEidarad to tha aobnpanilJfa atiudyinf raLi^aui hl^f^rr.** _ ^codnay. 

^ ' VAiiudda afl nablbSliiiE^ the d-n^tHna of iba Ifiaidblit^o EE* tHimvi k^pt ad'll- 
taniod It lirlnira Ih*Hkodetn ttsdat f*co to fwg wlib ihnl almp]* cr«d and n^a 
«l aaodqct '^bEch won ita Wjiy Cfwcr thc^ Inindi of mjtiubs awd whldb la noir vLouLtnqUIiT 
prafEMad by i 4 i milUoiu* wbo Jiara ortirblil iia nuiEcr* idnijlicltj wlib laniauaiabla 
carotnonlEfl, for^u^Ean LEh oiulmA parTartod Lta teaebLog, and ao foTErlcd iia leading 
liribclkA* Ihat a r«lbd^ w|im frjinMlikr dEmkHi p, flod. ngw womJkhtia that foundat ai 
a Kiid btrm^.ftatiwaa^ 
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TRU&}fKR.^S SERIES. 


PmI Sto, eitotb, fijiL SiiLL—S&f prsw i3i* 

THE HISTOEY OT IKDIAH LITEHATUEE. 

Br ALBRECHT WEBEIt, 

from tbc Second OcrmnEi Ediil^^n bj J^onN StAJSff, M. A.+ Bud 
Tii^uuoa ZASHAmEEi with the ftniittba vf thu Aathar,. 

Dr. Bt'llLEM, lAflpectorot BflhMk \n ^ritci:—Wlmn I wfuPro- 

fvwrof Dri^^EiLal LiiEij'CLitiieii iji Idphinitan^ t fmqnejitlj feU 

inch A work to whiaL 1 roiild rr^fer the itudontK, 

IWfoHCir CaWELLp of CAHkbridgo, wrEso*It wiJl he raptcial]j luefut 
to the ^tiidrnta in qvt IniLiui coBcgri utd imiveHiti^ [ liKd to loag 
iueh A haak wlten I wu tenohine in OAlcutta. Jlisctki ttudeikLri ^ Entaiuclr 
iuLi^rutoil ib the hbiteT^ of ^wiBlerit lltentunp mad Ebu vuluuLt wjB lapplf 
tiHijn with bll Eliejr Wii4 oh l3ie itihJetL'' 

I=Vofauor WHirsfET, V>le Cune|e, ycwbrn-rfli. Conn., U.SLA.p wrlt^J t— 
*' I WM one of tbo clue ta wbopa tho work wu ori^iimllj given In tlie form 
■>f Academio lootoroi. At tbeir Oral thn^ were hj fer the mmi 

leAtned And Me tr^EnH-ni of tbeir iubJonL;; util with ih^ir recent additioeu 

etill raAiatAin deoLdeiilj the HAnie ruik^" 

“ la per^pa thn umMi eoinFrelwii.*f ta aijii 1 ncld lUTvep ot ^^juitrit ]1 jemturo 
ettnot. Tbe con tnltied In thn Toauinn vnke crlifibALEv dellT^reJ u adikltmita 

ivetum, and mi iLe liow of thglr fljmt pubEkailicn wore KkiiowLoiij,-oil lu ta f^r 
tbfi moit leomed Mad able treAtmenl od the vahJcL-t. thc^ lhai'e now- heen brv^ht 
imto dibc tlu] ailJllLfio gf all the Hunt lenpgrtAnt r^uile CiJ IwMliL res^xij;:)^— 
Tirnt*. _ 


FoitSTo, dotb^ pp. i 1 L^i[> 3 h icoumpuiiied hy Two I^tigOAge 
htu| 4 t price lai^ 

A HKEJUE OF 

THE MODERN LANOUAOES OF THE EAET INDIES, 

Bt hobert n. gust. 

The Author haj atteinpied to ill ujk a Taenorti^ the InoonVenkiite of 
wideh pmwed kwlf on hia notioB. Bfneh Imcl hteh Writtm abcKat Elia 
laepjhgofl of the But Iniiici, hut tha aitabE of a\xt pmeni knowldi^e^^ liail 
ngt eten hmo brought to a loeui^ lEoMurred to hitu tjiat it might be of 
uoe to otberi te publiAli bi an Bjmnged Iona the; notei whi^ ho ciiSlcoLed 
for hU own edification. 

" f^ppUo a d^tldanef whlgh Ima knjf been J4 di«» 

^ The bij^k below uM li tbun a mliwhla ipogtrlbotJcw to phi]inl(H|1fal idebce. It 
|HLAa» ander rg-vign- a Tut namher ol luad II <H- profe^sH* |A ^re, in 

CTET 7 oduie the Mknk eiKi MklwEatiDia uf ttuD oxdunmaAiLd JadiTmeuti ol tlvB 1 i«it,EMfrtnrii-ijt 

wrlfcbti.'*—AttiitneCflir Amrk^. 


iSoooEid CkjrrMtfld Editfob, pout fifO, pp. tii.— 11&, cloth, pdcc 51* 

THE BIRTH OF TEE WAR OOP. 

A Poueh. iij K.^IJDASA. 

Trnnihiteii fruin the SaiiHkkit into Englidi IVem: hy 
T. Jlr CAimTH, ai.A. 

“ A tpUtoHl Tendering of the X'eHdntfeB^Aerep wUrh vtai firat t^khUiliol 
JtoW and Wbkb Wa arc gfad ta nMO- «M» nwm BWflJMiLtlcu""— 

Jiowi. 

'‘Hr. Griffith'e tet^J ipIrLled. wbdeeibg' 1> wg-ll kimWii Ia mDct n-liD ara at all 
Jnleroitbd kb IbdliJii ELEcriiLiunfiL w cojoj thu tvbdQ-nm* of loeHrif Uki rkb twalliro' 
lUkwIliAtkan of iu anllKW. frtrfm n Ank 

“Wo aw verf iflad tu wcLcxhub a ■ecbbd witinfR nf Profoieor flrifntlL'e cudtoirbljfco 
traoibii-Jb, Pew trunibliviiA deM-rio a aoLund cdltiun 1?ot|er,"-'.:ldLrii(rBNi^ 








Font ^T&, Clbtb^ PPr J|j%, prkt 1^. 

A tJLASBlCAL DICTIOITAEY 0 ? HINDU 3 ffYTH 0 L 0 Q 7 
AND EEIiIOION, GBOURAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 
bt JOHN DOWSON, sr.ri,A.s., 

Xd.tb Frofotwr Ifunluitiinij Steklf L'oliogi?. 

Id tliLi work au eh4vATbur hsm been nvAdo to vapfilf tlii! loDj^Felt want 
a Hiedu Olufical iltctiotair^ Tho iriAkn poll^iai of this w&tk Auiubu of 
buL rclSBioB ii maiuI up with nlj^tholoffy, anJ u* lOiBy (Hiiatt 
tki-*A iwo ofu ^ulte LBndparKble. 

Thi* w&S-k wUl he a book of nfoivtieo for jlU conocrnHl in Lha ^vemioeiit 
of |lv4 Hittilufti but \i wjH iriciro c^ptcLnlly nieful to yoemg Civil Servanijp 
■oil la iMAtcra, ud itudcat# ib thotitiLveriitieft, doUegc*, uni BebooUin Indk. 

" Thli not craiy formi bu Ibdiiprtittblt bwk of KforoAW lb Btiutniiti irf I □ JIbu 
iLterutUTV, tMIt k aki'i of gicbiirni lufC'TvWi, aa It itlVra lb ■ !£\i[bClM MhI t;M-i]y 

AmwfMB f£Knii alt tlulL UItmI b« kbown hbont tlw porwu^up^ri of nioilii mf^Lbulc^ 
liAHlVi on BO fnmUiAT, but at Whom *0 lllUa ki kbOWU bUtiLltu tLb IlmilMl 
of iirrtPi^A" — Tiii^l- 

It U HA ilielLt [pin wh^ iTLiih tnhjci^ b» treated Inlrly aud fully In a luodcnto 

■f^tev i dJI^ Wi ]rt4d baty add IhAt tbe ?«w wmsla wtEch Wb- inaj bop* Ut -io* lappUBd 
In now id-LtloEu 4li!itiBcl but Uttld fnjku tba ueiiU<H]i» ef Mr. ikiwKa'i wofkr** 

iifefrw. _ 

Fort Svop witb Ylow of 5Er<cj^ pp. oiil.—tya, elotbp priM 

aELECTIOl^S FEOM THU KOEAN. 

Ft EFWARD ^TOJJASI LANE, 

Ifoti. Ik»eljca- of llttfttbn:, L«ydetip £e.. Ait .: TxaaabLtor cjf “ Ttin HkMuafud and Onb 
Nluhta 

A EditEan., Feviaed and Knlu^p w\ih m IntrodycUon tjy 
Starlet Ia:«K PtWLt 

. Hai bKO lonf la Uib cousLrr u tbe ctHBpllaLkui at bue of tbu 

IpvAtnit ATbLIc MzhriJnxi af tbe Iklma, tl|A Ulo 11 n Ckno. tb* wcil-1cn[nrq InfiAlator -of 
|ba ' ATubldn hifchto.' . , . Ttw proHtit odllor huM afdjAB«d Iba viJiui of him 
rtlatit4'‘fl Vfbrk kiy dlTeatlLjl tbli ul ■ dEol oJC cxtrukKiiu luatLcr talrodlKWd 
wmj pf combitut, and pcEaiiu;^ ai» lntn>dbcttnn.''-—Jillifl'. 

Mr. I'Oola Ijp bntb n rooprvH^ aad a learned Iflocrupher. r . . Hr. FOoli! Idk ua 
tba foeti ..... ea far ai ll la pOMlbla fer liLdoHlty ULd piEUdHtn tu .kiKflrtrtq tbeni, 
and for ItbsciLfy mkih to praimiL Iheni In a ra?ndw«4 iw4 10*4*14* 

iMkrtp _ 


Poet Evo, pp. wL — 364, dqtli, prioo r4iL 

MODEEK INDPA AND THE INDIANS, 

FEING A SERIES OF lliPKTi^SlONa NOISES, A>:D ESSAYS. 
llT MDNLEH WILLIAMS, D,C L-, 

Him, LLD. ef iLe UbJvrnLty of CfiktLttA, Hnu. Hcitikhpor ef lh& FiMntBy AarlAtl* T 
3<4?|{Hty, ikxLib JT^foMor tA ^uukrit In tb* UolYvralty of 

Third Fdsxian, ravbml atad aopnDat'GO by canmdenljlo Additibdtv 
with llluitmtioDi nad u Sitap. 

Thia edition will be found a firtnt SnipirnTeipiiinl on tbowo thrit prer 
Tlio AatbiDT b^e tKkcn «rfi to avail Ikitnialf af all atieb britirbra* on |v 
IvyAP^di In the prrTiauit eilitioiu aaapjrtnrrd ta biin tri ho jutt^ uii 
nnkr^d tb* work by nLorr tlian a tiiliidred pf ltd d itiuii ul nifitt- 

111 tblH ToltiTiiE vra haTn ibc thoiifl'blfiil lm]>TCMlimB pf a litfUfsblfnJ man on ■ODi a 
of tlw nioat impnrlont qii««tliin» ooueljhIoiL vrJth uur litdlan Ln^pJr*. . . . au ed- 
ll^iitEanffld ul«aTYib.E fcnaiL, tirmVclLIji[f oiiiwLjf bei. cnl^iblened *l»inr^miit |t:ijpl*, Pl^caa^r 

Monier WllliAmR bu InnKi^lLt boffin llu» imtilk Lb a jdcoBiLnL f imy ihan of tbs tmmqcne 
and mrtAtrr ol tli* t^ueii'a l.l3dJLBlk iubjactfi IbiiiL wna evor tetJtaEnb^ |o luvo- bmi Lb 
mnf DtiB work, iia not only dEB^rrei tliO tlkUkka dL stctj ILujflUbhiaJL fot thiji ^a 

eimlTihiuilyn ta Vint itudy u( Hodum fodiji —a ipldoi;! wleh wbkb w* ihetild ba 
ipodlnlLy fabkIiLlat— hint ba dnerree tbo rtiAi;-ka bf tTcry ] ndlBn, I'atw nr ifSpidn, 
MisdilhLh aqd fiir litJi ekar upLBJtlon of thakr tiiBiinBn, ihclr citoiU And 

tfaoLr ii«Ma«llGB.~— TiuiiLA 






(fXISA'TAA SXXflLS. 


Poit S™, |tii. jHf,— j?6, clotfc, l*rii» 14 m. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WBITERS. 

With U1 JjitTwtnctLODp iDAay FVhii* V"«rt.l*cit^ uiet PiUAS?at fn&in 

Cliu»iciiJ. All EiLuin. 

J, aiUrEt, CLE-p LL.D„^ rh.ix 

, An fhtrtHltaHtitiibD t<) Bliulu pktHry.^—Tii^t. 

^ A n7Jm.iiwvt1.kl1 Euif Iw latitiii mm a Mr llEiutraU&n fetlICA t^rf i|if t« 11 ^#i|p 
a.nil maral nautJjiKiUU aJjii mt Lbt» luH i)i ttl4 hi^i 


ilk Twm Voilum^ pflit 8 fo, pp, Tiii.— 4 P$ ahi\ ifiiU,—eloth, aflk, 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATOTO TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

Bt BBIA3^ HOUGHTON HODCSON, Hsq., KlS,S.. 

I.aie dI ilid Bdikffftl CtTjl H^rvlre ; K^mlwr f4tli9 ttL&litnt«: 

^ taifl I^ian Df UuliOtLr : Iait 4 |trlli«ii M lukmr ■£ EI;ie C' 5 «rl erf , Ac. 

Ctl.Vr^.VTJ O 7. 

Sdctfqk l.—oti tljfl KmtiH BjfcJ PLlMdl Trilwfl.^FKTi I. Vumbi'ijj, 

I'^a.rtll. CSfjimiiiiir.—I*^rt l|]. TliHf Ctri^hip CpwI, 

UlkhtiUi^rp U^aliilLLl4lt:, vlitil A Dcsuripliwi 6T CUumM cLe^ ki«nal| ti| 

— AppfliiiLkX. 

iiDCTkiD-^ ||->^Dia UlinAbi 7 H .11 EEhanlunf.—L CunLfiantf>n] nf eLc Lali- 

[mmna of tivU THIkb irf ^i^pAI I. ViXmhiamTj M thm ULilacti sif the K tr^tld 

^iil. Unkiitni^tlciil .4j3&i^ALii lit lllif Vajfi] TtiA UinizLnjjq-, 

-IV. AiiALjpkf of liiE JUliJlif JUlMlfcC irf UnA Kir«iiU l«ij|^nkea- JddLliiff G^niitji- 

njtu'.-^'V. i^j tlw V^i'a or IZa^n TriUi cf IliA ijnuuM lid4nAl^F>>- — V|. C>lk t-'i K.kraEiti 
irliw qV ilw t-^Eitnil liiimi&kfj’A- 

Cf}j\rr£A-TS ojx I w., //. 

I[K.--<!Nii i li4 ^liai J^ujEi of likdiA C^nifipiiitlvL' VD^fanlAii^- 

unijA iniK'pi^ll, BUPCi 

^pCTfOir IV,— Aburi^lWA nf the XurEli^i^^Htrnk I'MdkttiH' 

tdiaztig\ V. —Abcirinlli^ qllhE luulci'll FiOBJkr. 

SBdTIuM VJ — Ttk» JnJu-LTiEneM Itant^Tqri, uni tlielr Exiiiih^'^liaiL wiclk thtt Hiciui.*^ 
I 4 / 7 AN ujil TtbicULiiH. rouu paimtiTc VLHCdUllUr'jr frf |iki|i^CMlW«t 1 in Arakkli. 

CpaJC*™tli^e VtPftfrlMfcl^ HI liMkhChlnp-^ P;gFtHjrrin hk Tcua^Hrliu. 

3 BI.T1I37I VII.-^iTba Hi ihipilluk .IlCnlllDft nl iJid t!niUHlp4A<iiv— tjr.itiP|ial*l*jn Eiici A£u-< 

lji4l Uf lllliSIO.*EtAlk I 1 I 44 Wiifik.. 

V| H, —ripjnit*] T) T* hF Tibctjitip. 

.HcOTiO-V IX.—Tins A blrfftrlli* of iJciitJHL Ihdin — GMii^Hkti^A VuealMUry flf iL|n 

gf InJiA.—AboJlifPiieA nf [|La ]>ftCi;rM OhAiA—VntqlHIr 

•jjjj gf Ml* DLaJkkM* uF ttl4 bIJll ulid Watiilcrllk^Tr^Lxn Ilk Ibv Xutibcrzk J^khmi*, 

_i(ilurl.;lni:r^ of tlkfl with Ki?in>if1<« 411. tiki ir .VSInLtiiH.-^ipiijguiWkL Ln tkiE 

MJifIrMi VowImlniiML—ilw Abfirafftns* uf Skmllierai IbduiEUil Cejluti. 

1 C —ftiiilla of >'c|kiiB-4 lltvlofl 10 Fe^lbp with IMuAik* nn til* W«jer 
>!Sifld. BijJl P3 itfl-iA cf tibai. 

r^Ki^nAi XI.— RKAkti^ Ievhii Eat1kmrilki14, 1^9 C^pdtBl nf ig Ik^rjtaliikji En 

SikLiojU >i||4iiiDdnlo Itf l13e Sjkrcn. CuftU hF N«|Pd.'. 

■j e-jAfr XII — :$4i4u« AecoiiiLLi iif ibA ^jihilriin# 4f l^v ajui Folk* m ihn!L^kb>«d in 

tlLB ^'4pU. 

SBCIinA XLII-'^TuA SutITg IfEth^d af Hsakilkff Uma |S|HPr ^ennmJik^Ail iJiEiiJikfeCBti 

atiixf iop XlV.-F/MnkiBu;™» of tlw V«njfttf<kl4i»; w, IliB XniflldiilE .- 14 ^ 411 ^ : 
LeUOn OIL tbo l^liLnUuHi of PmljiJe [>E luilt*. 

“ Fcrf lb* itodj nF li* lAM-knairni rtwn* cef IihIIa Hr Bfiftn Ffwi>^ib‘'A ' Mliici4!Atte. 

' 'H^lll trt fOLWiI ‘MlkUibk tlQ^ la Ibti pliiljliiifiit imi tb« Atbugb^i^i, " 


A J 






o^ciaattal S£^XIES. 


liUtwm Twtf Vtilt,, p«ft PIP, Tni—a^ Hail vtij .—334 ulothf 

lllicc ^LPk. 

TEE LIFE OE LEGEND OP OAtlBAMA, 

TriE bi:^l>UlJ.V of TUE With AEiuotatLoM. 

Tlia Wtijffl tu NeibbiiiL, nuj Nulic:^ on lIiqi I^hifbj|^ylth9 or JQmtiveff^ Mub-hji-, 
Bt the BffJHT Rev, P. BtGAKDBTp 
Biihup 0 f lUnjfttiwp TicRr'Ap*flto]iL" oi Av* kud Ptfjpu. 

^ TIkt -mj^k E* fimaUlwi ^lli wjpkiu* b^ilfrt, which not nciJ^ kilqit-'ntff Ihw 

Inmtlcr^ hill funb & jMcfcci oiunj-cJurEMBdia. of Iluijrihiflt 31 iii«. 

A woflc whkh wfll fhnU^k }^Ljrii|pqAb rtibli-iii* at IJiq!cJ4jl|.|»gn vlrha m€«t TiJuEhlt 
b«lp In ibo pn^aOiEnaLUAi uf Lbdr j^k^wv, 

hiifuiilot'fl luralLULhlQ workp . . Bcid nn nr^iri? fiwirdod—mflltr tTWli- 
UmiI—I rCilH/jhlftnaL fthmcnCi to th^ Wofllum Hiudokit a umitb blthfiii fticlurv 

Ihnji thmx tjf ULiIuip fliifiiuLah'-—ii.|'«j|nflj7!. 

VL«VQij III, thiN tleiThb? lE^ iJil|M?TlL>mcc: If HLi-ffiRLoElt lo placF ilLULobti of tho fbhJOL:} 
undiir m. duop ublkpitJLjn Up IIb ttulliior.”"—ihtfuEiii Merittm. 

TMb Wurh Ik u!m 4if (hit ijCrnnt^nt ■iilLbD¥itliv it|ii:p>i 
. . A iKrhrnimlirB tlui ?1lllJ« ol whiLli ti wdJ hiVtfWb ta nil BtudonlB vl 

Dii44]hlMEa ■ — 


Po»t Svttt Rk- itit,—^ 4 * 3 ^ cloth, price z 8 ^ 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUMS OF SKBTOJlIiS, DI^TOBICaL AN1> URITILAB, 

Br J. EDKISS, 

AiatboT tpf Fhwfi in FhiJolu^j^v," ija Crhiuft,^* ^c, Ac, 

lltoutuLo* m. nL 4 d^L of iEil|rHTA±iL iafiiniintli^n cii Lh? Bbliroct, ■ 04 ]! m ii ooil j 
Up l» BNibid hf loiia-OOiiUiiiLiMi timlf lUi EJkip ijHiL d eAwwwbi, 

It L* LtntKMlibUi within WIT hlnll^ eV«n ta niofitli.Ai tho i^artina nihlwti ohuiwUhI 

whUk UudillOMfQ with whk-lL Dr. Iid1|lu« iittitw. 

” UpMi IliiP wSlride, WB hiwpw 4»f IM WHjtfc irc-nkpajublo to It fiir thn fijctcnt of lU 
infdutil racwh. vnt thil itllnplLoitT with w|i1dl Lhls Oamnltoatod w-itOla ul uhhW 
«JNk7i W^iiihiMt lllonaE.1krc, ahd riHani liCst fvinh/—UrtliUt *" 

^ thik Wimblntiiiuip |j nfpkt* With tonnitiiir. , , , It dcMrrw nniit Cuntu] fttitdv 
fnim bH Int^fT'itO'l Ih III* LhiUiT^cl l.lt« «H»clulii uf Ifac w^cW nbiJ at IhuH 

tahis OfB rtitiiMfttKil la IhB propfiijTitlah uf Clirlithmlly. Ur. F 4 hliph ikkltca kn t«nii^ 
Oixi(®HraU?* pint** hcii^iWKt uptm Ikuf4h4#is hr rwat 
UktfllMli writuiUL — iUimwL ^ 


Hmiid FihtioD, iMttt flt«, pp. aiTL—a44, cJoti, price itM. M- 

THE GUEISTAW; 

Oil, KOSiROAUDKN’ OP' SHRKIf MUSHMU'D-DIX SADI Of SHIIlAii. 

TmiiiJjLh.Hl fur the i mt Tiii». into Piwpfl.l Vnm*, with nn InlrtHlustor* 

Pnrfw, ftnil h Laffl of tbe Autliur, Imut tLe Aliih KiidaL^ 

lit EUWAliD H. KASTWlCKr O-R. M.A., F.RS., MlLA.R, 

Of Mertou CuUegc^ Oxf^kril, Ao, 

iti# a ret/ fair rei4crlni« lit Uic iirlfidtial'’—Tiwfi. 

“TJw tuiw wltUi^ri li^ lonjT bMh ilHtnM. Mid ^111 ti* WcLctmioil bj all wh* ta&o 
yx-TMf^iT. i*4 l>'pld»l P^nitali rciLboct of th- 
hh^iiCTl mduF Mr. ^tw 1 ^■lf a rhytaod EranjUtliJli . ,. k^i loiii- wt^hUahod It^l In 

Mh'bf# piipLtlitti ai the iHit runliHk uf .^LLh hiijztt wul-k."_jfntJtmr. 

“ It U lio^h tukd ffiwiaftil]/ HMuiit*l.'*'— 






Pflit tro, pp. 496 „ fitath, price iSfc 

UNauISTIO AKD OEIENTAL ESSAYS. 

WlUTTCS iriHJM TaE YEaIl 1846 TO 

IIT JM>EI-KT KEEDMASt €USY, 

Ijite Mb^iiibcr of M«r Oi¥il Wervicci JIqu. Swretirj to 

Ibe AsiAtEg ^SocHftj; 

bi3il A ijthciT of “ Ttjo Muilofb T«iLcigap>gn of the Kiut TmifjMr ” 

" Wh Limhw nnufi w||q |!.hi« ilcictibetl Imllfqi (mpetlftUj Eltfi tEfiJ tif Klio jiAtiroi, 
with »inib6ki leefilUaf. i^-iDp^thj, «wl lltnttij 

^ It h litt|icn^ltJe h> d*any of Lfaewa ehhj% In tfeit p|iiHa At 04ir eoanHiaBil.... 

£hit lUuy *XIID |u qp to tffi fiLll oJ vui^’hUtp m4. oriijrtasi rtHinrk*."— tMifttC, 

■*■' II 1a IfiKJc ^oulPltLi- A Yu*i uuDiint«[ lnfr.vnt->uitlDqp , , . *1 Intewt to eTcry 
bL|^%iiuL It k. Ihf ecIIm up^ lha Tcmh ol thIrty-fLn jem <]! Iwiulrr, 

raQwtJttm. «**l ppOKItkl tubj aikd. W1 -iqbilACti ai filJl of fugln^lHll -U otf fiinld frjr 

“ tlwnMiiilk AMIudbtPbCv -With tha liEjrtarj aivil 
■nliqii-itluot tlJrillA MMr hf dDtJiJe l^Uik t« Rjjeivk P» ana LnTli^ aqtbOFitJ.**— 
iirncr. 

Hie antJiin: mmkm with tho PUthatifcy af pcTPAGifJ OJlfHirirnDBL , . , . It k thk 
naiMtMit w>«iiitinq wllL tlia daruiUry oM tlufl iNhUfiki wMcOi iriT« luell b rLHsiaKW 
t4P atinhy w liiD ];i9|ji»."'— 


Popt Sto^ pp. eiVp—348^ tlofch^ prico tfib. 

BUDDHIST BIBXH STOBIES; or. Jataks Tales. 

Thn^ OMeiti Cotlecliuu of FoEk-lon? E-jctopt + 

THE JATAKATTHA VANN AKA, 

Fur tb« Sfpt liiiio Etlitol iu the ■an^Qal P|Lli+ 

lit F, FAUSBOLL; 

And TiMplatcJ by T+ W, Kina iJAvrrw. 

TnkuiktEon. Volume K 

'"Tfan mjp tnk* nippcMod io lin^io beeiE tcEil by Ihe buddlm of wlipl he liAil pkh 
nnd IlHUTil Lb hEjl pt^^-tiAlii hirtliaL They arc prD'htL'bLj thn unincPt rephoeenlalltn 
III ihe ArjJiu -ittnrleii ffum w^hkn lha litlk-lura aS Kaivpq m wnEI m- 

Indki eikii friiou Wblcfa tu# thutailhi neibinu Jdiia bH-mwotl mildL The [bt^itcdou 
[lobtiiiiia A lucMt interMthmi idlii^qUitlgEi tm the mlf^tl^i of tbnH fikod, tracing 
thdr nOMiNtalfiiliiza lb ILe yamran arnupa id f-uJL-lnm Icfwll rti|nH:ttvely khowm ni 
^Akap'a Fiddo*,' the ^ hhtntJaPllH-V tha Callh^ obil I»Plnlik^ aOtiB, aiid: oran ' The 
ArpbkEL N'lghla.' Alnobg- enhtr aid friti-bilji, me l3M»t wilb aTeraj^iei i4 the Judk^nttibL 
lit tiqluraan, arhich pmiW» tftW tQ bo U1 AlJMI. «ud bOt a ^tnLCk EaIa ftMU. 

" It k now Mtma yeun Nlnce Mr. Rhp tbrLdi afuarteJ Lk d^ht ia be heard mt 
thU Ruli^t by hli aLiJa nrtid|fl np PtuiadiiiMm bi the »flw edltlMV ei the ■ libcyrfcjpiedla 
BrltvmfoA.''"—£iol# AfcpTPry. 

ALL who niro lbtati»ted Eb UudiEhlft lltamEitrc lb foci dooply indehtea t-n 

Mr, llliyi lladdA, Kih wetL-^AhlkKwI Twpnklirfni im n iyj pchnhy U a (WtiBeljebt 
ipumnlee fer Uka fUlably aJ hli toraUwi. ebd UwatylB al hli ImbiZaZhjEiff la<£»eTriior 
of htffh. pmiMi, 

" It la certnln (luit l>n me™ eeiRpet^nt cjTfKwItnT d Ihsddihiim ©wM he f«lttd Ibnn 
Mr. hby* IhiiVlrk AUd tJul Lhiata IJitlJi hLOnvi Will be of Ebe i^VMteei ItateteiE; nml 
iinpertnnca b> RtudoEik, In tl>u Jatp^ni booh we Juxe^ EIwr, p pHikteia moonl of Iho 
wkrlleet hnitginud •r* 1 ItetnEbha af our ru-e \. unil M r. ilbv^ iMvIil* It weLl wamLoted 

io ohdiiiJ]iEbnt lE. preioEi ti |p 111 n ikeikr]|' ©amplcln |ilc-tuxi] of tbe Ntdiil Ufe ui j 
©qatninAAnd |N'ipiiliiT IwlK-fi ef lha eoEiiibi^b imoiik *4 Arpuk trllK*^ cln«oly mbiod lu 
MlteeLifejii, Je«t pa tbey were luain^'- (brHtijb Ltia hnl jtn(fci of ndVliiM^iwi. "-^ 1 . 




J Of^i^JVTAL SEUfi-S- 


ro»l B^fO^ Pin, IlfiiL—$63, dwt-K > 4 "' 

A TALMUBIO MISOELLANY^ 

Ofe, A THOUSAND AND OKIE ESTRAOTS FROM THE TjtL^lUD, 
THR HIDHASHIM. AND THE KARBALA H. 

Comfilt^d Mil TnuiiUtfd by PAUL ISAAC HEIISHDN. 

Author <ii Crn^Bi AHordin^ to Ibe Tilmbd/" 

"Witk Ngtvi BDii CQ|^loaJ TtiiloKti. 

** Ta iAi^Min In «n C^ifuLid and tyuliy a h thti Tuluin^ m gmicja] idea of diK 
TJinlad itt * bgan. 10 Chrt*tl«>i 9 t Jh-uiL"—H jai-J. 

Thi. Ji A u^sr Tottlililtf «! thi ' Orfentja ftedei," a^d itA p*ctllLkir it:d p^diT 
chxtwtA*v wUl tnjkfl k AtiTKtlir* le rwlffifu Mr. Il«nthgh 1» n Tfry ^am- 

|v:l«it icliokr. , - - Th* pfWfllt •eleclUm kijiIbIJii Kunpli^* dI tlw ^ikhI, Ind, aitd 
utRAfnot iLtid axitvdj tin! tliT^w Ll«ht y^ifk th« ^Iptuiv. Tli« 

cxtxuftit bn«fi T>r^" n.n d^Tpd, wqeiiI fc-r W-uid., and. luule aJ. AraE. badidp aatiJ hsfrtvtitrM 
tr« WWfull/ tfliiOQ.''—JhriEiai liiTkfJe, 

Mr llcnilinci"* bo<>h. b.i all of cnti^. wthi ontoT^T to F^mtII^Ii rwl«Tw n tmn 
juvi Cmlh^tL wnthsti oI tha Tdmud ItjOJl any ultnr 1fc-4jrfc Uuit hoa yol ■jypeDin'd.''— 
iMdy 

^^Vkbmit nf4id?Akiii|r ^ tba hUgbKit t3k4 Hfonl Attrfi«EJo«i* of Ika |ifr«T|«H 

YaiilincM iA tug ■ Oriental wa ba^a na bEaltatlwn |13 Mytaff t^af Ebli au^tw*™ 

tham nH In inti«»t /’—Imily M^r» 

-* Mr, llarriMdi law di^iut thli! luu t&kan «un]il«« fidba purtt of ikj« Tdiayd, 
and tbkU iriTW Enitlili Tat^dfiM whit i*. wa liaHava. fair aat of apcidmaDa wlaiidj 
thaj nan l«t f*r UwilwIiiW— Tir JMxml 

A]tOfi¥tli«r WB belLafu tidt yib book l 4 hj fftF tlw b«t Atfed |r the piwBtat atatf 
rif kiiAWhidKg to tmdila tha ^tu-raJ tiMlBf cir tliE vhdthaiy titudniit to Stan ft (air tmil 
imMiyutod <Kn>KTitEufi at Uaa haultllliArlrxUP annlantftoE tld wiiiirlrrM mLaDcklany «hJr1i 
tyrnn Id trtliy nnicTREfiod—H7 Jmflah |Kida anarf*—bjT eIiA LilOrlintmc df^gtllnR uf 
ftcbokift tha J'aH[»filfl."—/iMji4i tnr. 

Tho TidTH and Impc^rtanra of thti fOlUESM mDilnl; In thfl fwt tIdt Wftl^y a ilnglA 
Bxtnd la ^kvan Ln It^ |<M£4i bat thnn-wa hhrv li|cht. dirihci. nr rernkRInl, ntmli IIhM 

SgrtiiEoTa* wkiBb ara iba ikanitaOb ol Jiiw mmI dirlftttftn nUkc. 

liLa a^qaalDtalKa ftrilLb Iba T^HkUijn ko ■, Ift W2«n ntl tivsbiy mg? af hh book. . , . 
It U i mpitw arwlnrnai of PabnzW achfitaralilR - ft tnunimu’Ul laf Icatbinli tOfiniTi liiflbl- 
lab^r*^ — /rftiri 


Poiil Sto, liL— st^, elotb., prkw y*- dd, 

THE CLASSICAL POBTEY OF THE JAPAlfESE. 

BT BASIL HALL CfTAMEURLAIN^ 

Author of HeAk 4 fn Shiran." 


*' A f «eT nurtEPld f nluni^ Tbo EkUlliOf luui mabMcwtljr dBrati^il mil'll lalHHir fa Ibf 
tftik at fttqdrLiiR tike b^lcal IkEcraEmr.- <./ Ibe JpLpftOiflA^ abd lanijairbaE claiii^Liirlklii] 
iipecliuiiad Into KnidMih Tvrw*^^^lty Etmw. 


'' II r. Chftbitrtfljilu'‘fr loanuic It. *0 fu fti W# are ftWMU, tlib fl^t ai|CETk|it llbklL hftft 
b&t^ miMif to EatcTiHbt Ibe libemiurB iif E}mi Jkpftliilraa to Lbi» W>:ai 4 - It h lo 

Umi elaHkaJ licefttrj of OW Ja[imi tllalWO latut Him for Lm^l^anua Jft|iaikrH ibiftltfbL 

P4¥l tn ibe TttluJua behire uai Ire baTfl ft wlftCthHi Itou* tJdl bOaEjy Tsanjgftd kPiO 

tpiynhi) KuiUlftb T^rio,"—Tal^h 

""Jl 1* UTttloikljtftdlT »T» 4|J Ibft liwt ttanaliirtiinji td lyrk UtETuULm wlitek Ima 
appeftird durbof tha cl™* of the luat rwr ,"^—Cthiliiif ^mpin. 

Mr. dmmbiirlaiD mot binuajf - diftcillt bulf wlUMi ha iindUfUialt Eo mpradufa 
JaEttfyHfl |i«E.y ICi Ul LimllaJi foftn. flat Id kaa avii|tiklly ]db«irui »q 
lita affarta btb laoccHhi] t,u a deffrefc"—JUniijM md €kinit A;E‘^rRif^ ' 





roftt 8^0, pp. iti—1^4* el^rtb, pma ™ 6d. 

the mSTOEY or ESAHHADDOH (Son ftf aenaacherib). 

KING Of ASSSVBIA. nc. flai-filt8. 

tba llTiliih SlunmaCoUtctioiti ^t>,. 

of ncli Wonl, BipliiMtioTi* of Ih* Idcoemphi by Lrtnitti fran ib* 
B(>liiite»ol SyUitiarie*, otiil iJ't of Epunymii oo. 

Bt ERNEST A- BUDGE M.R.A.S.. 
luTiua E*liihiti*B*r, ehrinf • doltego. CStinbridjtii MembM of tlw 
Sadoty sf Biblinl Ar«b»l(VT. 

<'Stud«bla pf -lipuirol utliiiiOIw will olw oppooelilo ^ 'nutsty of 
^'^irkli.* lo attmcl tbo udiolir la tlil» rolorati Hdot* ”ol I«*™d ^ 

la hu Wborlotl* 


roat 3»fl, PIN 448^1 

the mesnevi 

(UoluUy knowii u Thb aiE«tnri»J Smup, or HoH SlESSlWl) 

or 

MEVLANA (ODE UmO) JELALD ^ODIN HDHAlf^IED EH-Rrat 

that 

IWiA^r rith *M»if AcU nf iAi 

o/h i* AftetfUi^r li*, 

maitTutcHl by ft 3elcctEi^ of Cbfc^i^tariitk u CgllectcJ 

by tLttir Hut«™o, 

AIeI'UNA ftirraan-^EkPrs: AlHEU, tL tSFL.^Xl, EL “Awi'L 
Trani!ftt«d, ftod tbc Foatry Vfl 3 f*lSeil* w Eoglut, 

JiT JAMES in ItEPHOUSE, BiLK,A,S.t Ac. 

■■ \ fii^ptoS* trcMiiTy flf fJCCall Ortantnl Icpc,"'-—J n^_r^ i, 

fell* will U * Ttry nlUftl-lc h-ilp to ib4 

of oltmipioE IlMi^fiht batoi T,?y ImporUit of thm 

*it4Il,t m lh»t ■’-^Tn&rf. 


J>oft pp. itI —aSo^, etoth^ 6t. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AWD EMBLEMS 

iLLr^TItATIN* ThITUS^ 

Bv Re^. d. LONRy 

M«Bibtr *f tbfl &cniS*i Aji»±ifl SMi-tty, F.E.(r. 5 % 

-TT^, p:r;.M Uu: bwt u vpju.l*. ^ wIitfoT it, o wJdo ohoolrihf. .ad oltoaUT, 

St 1* 'i’*'so • ihip*.,"^ifioi*. 








Ft*i pp. riiL—aro, fllolh, price 71. 

IKDIAN POETEYi 

OoDt*minE ft yaw :Editi(Ki of tbe " Tudiftn Song oE from tlie SaaiMiit 

cif tisft Ooidjaitft'' ef Jft^fftiiaTft; Twe BcMikk froisi ^'TUa 111*4 ef 

Iii4ift '^ (SlalifttliarfttftJ, Pte'^fErbian^iJcloiii" frgni tha S^ilpitia a( tte 
HStApBduftj uid lalhar Oriafttal Fncmi. 

Et EDWIN AEKOLD, Anther of '"The XJ^htoI Ajui.** 

•* In Ehtt MW ToJimifl cf Kpu™. TtUbftfr'i Orlimlftl Herlfa, Wr. Edwin Atfiold doaa 
nod prrrLwbj illuMtratilirf. ttiKUHt thfl modtum uf tk£l hHUiffil EnfflUh :pLElr^itm 
UiB powarod iDdlftB i^rr te jUt fctirLi|icui «motUiML ^ludUn Botiftol 

U EH.^ mitoown to P^dbLn. Ut. Amxi^d wlU hM^m lu-beducod it ^Tnofl]^ll pujni^ 
tii^lfki noouiB, IfdtMiui EfFuld bft nwtft irnceleJ rmd dBlEcatd than tlui itudcft P7 
wfcj^ Eriijuiiii 1 a jpontftyHi In the ,gn4ivl proccaa af l>dng weftBodl lif tbo la*a u£ 

' TlMJitlfiiit RA dhfli , Jaimed lUhlLft^'' 

fm« tho iHwwiiiflati bl life t^nat bjupSu^ In wtww lie Bt* mum* are Ijplfled.^— 

*"tT 3 a itudlE^H rtttder ef Mf. Arardd'i ¥ei*B will lia¥o ■dded yIAIt to hU atans of 
fhltbiaJ ksiivbtJa* . .. bfeuad i* orEi^ pmgt of ik\l* deUihtfuJ ¥oJnioa. . . . 
crtlier Engllili ]h)« hftl oV^k- tLtOWb hll KQiiiiuA ujd Mi- ut- h InomiAnlr' iTlIa tM 
work of tnwiibttPB Kruteni Mr. ArtM>lil hM dmelnili pulfl^sdln tmrftj^iMi# 

□r coUtBlMii 111 tliOM ttilfthtj nl«*-" ^ IhiiKf Tdtfrvpk. 

Tkio p«rB 4hwikd* vHUl imifof ^liini luxiLrioui^^feM and ADUMiiMkAB^aft; Lho 
fek iooma kidob wilL th(r 10107 OOOUJl «f tlw trnpln. ftiul tho Vcfrt hu ft Hid 

ft metodj luAcloEit to upUlato Uio MbBoi^ uJ Lb* durU«t-''^-^iindjiTil. 

" Til# tmadiftliirp wid]* pnulkielPE » lary rnfaphlln 1*=“* is** tuiboped wltli tolct- 
■Uo ILdboLLty l^a tbo nri^naf tgaEL"— O^nrloMicf X^4, 

^'W# (ffertftiikly wtib Jrtr. Anujid usei*™ in LL* ittanipt ^ jwmdirtM ItidUn 
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PREFACE. 


This book tries to present, viithin a sitiall compass^ an 
account of India and her people- The materials on 
which it is based are condensed from my larger works. 
In 1869, the Government of India directed me to execute 
a Statistical Surrey of its dominions —a vast enterprise,, 
whose records will make one hundred printed volumesj 
of wbJcli more thaJi ninety have already been issued. 
The scale of the operations, although by no means 
too elaborate for the administrative purposes for which 
they were designed^ necessarily placed their results 
beyond the reach of the general public. The hundred 
volumes of T/te Si^iisikul Survey were, therefore, 
reduced to a more compendious form as the nine 
volumes of Tke Imperiai G^^etteer of India. But the 
edition of that work was alm<^t entirely exhausted 
within a few months of its issue, and the publishers 
inform me that it will shortly be out of print. 

The present book distils into one volume the essence 
of T/ir Imperial Getisetieer and certain of my previous 
works. It consists in the main of my article India m 
the Ga^etUer; but of that aiticle careful ly revised* re¬ 
modelled into chapters^ and brought more nearly up to 
date. The Imperial Gasetker was necessarily based 
upon the Indian Census of 1S71 ; in the fallowing 
pages I have incorparated the general results, so far 
as they are yet available^ of the Census of 1881. In 
this and in other respects I have endeavoured to reach 
a higher standard of convenience in arrangement, and 
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of completeness in detailj than it ivas in my power 
to attain to, at the time when I compiled, chiefly from 
my previous works, the article Ikdia for Tftf Imperial 
Gasetteer, 

^ have elsewhere explained the mechanism by whicli 
the materials for the Statistical Survey were collected 
in each of the 240 Districts, or territorial units, of British 
India.' Without the help of a multitude of Fellow* 
workers, the present volume could never have been 
written. It represents the fruit of a long process of con¬ 
tinuous condensation, But in agam acknowledging my 
indebtedness to brethren of my Service in India, 1 wish 
to specialJy commemorate the obligations which I also 
owe to a friend at home, Mr. J. S. Cotton, late Fellow 
of Queen's College, Oxford, has rendered important ser¬ 
vice at every stage of the work ; and die later sections 
of the present volume, dealing with the administrative 
and industrial aspects of India, are to a large extent 
the work of his hands. 

Continuous condensation, although convenient to the 
reader, has its perils for the author. Many Indian 
topics arc still open questions, with regard to which 
divergences of opinion may fairly exist. In some cases 
I have been compelled by brevity to state my conclu¬ 
sions without setting forth the cv-idence on wliich they 
rest, and ivithout any attempt to combat alternative 
vieivs. In others 1 have had to content myself with 
conveying a correct general impression, while omitting 
the modifying detaiis, For I here endeavour to present 
an account, which shall be at once original and com¬ 
plete, of a continent inhabited by many more races and 


’ P«£i« 10 Vriume /mfitrial Gauttar <,//ndm. I 

u> Dlwfvt lhal. m rc^Td 10 tht Madrw Preddeney, I sfladcd <ml, to the 
^ KXOonls P*cpaird by thr without sptdfially mentioil. 

lhea»tsim« which I dtriuod from Mi, h['I%er, of th« Madnu Cwl 

wf V ***“ opporlufiity 10 thaah him for 

fof ^ r ^ he leered hjf ih*eompLlnikffl of muiy of (he Madras iut3d« 

Tkt Impend 
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tiations than Europe, in every stage of human develop¬ 
ment, from the polyaitdric tribes and hunting hamlets 
of the hill jungles, to the complex commercial 
communities in the world. When I have had to 
expose old fables, or to substitute truth for long 
accepted errors, I clearly show my grounds for doing 
so. Thus, in setting aside the legend of MalinuLid the 
Idol-Breaker, I trace back the growth of the myth 
through the Persian Historians, to the contemporary 
narrative of A 1 Biruni (970^1029 A-D.). The calumnies 
against Jaganndth are corrected by the testimony of 
three centuries, from 1580, when Abu I Fazl wrote, dowti 
to the police reports of 1870, Macaulay's somewhat 
fanciful story of Plassey has been told afresh in the 
Avords of Clive’s OAvn despatch. 

But almost every period of Indian history forms an 
arena of controversy. Thus, in the early Sanskrit ora, 
each date is the result of an intricate process of induc¬ 
tion j the chapter on the Scythic inroads has been pieced 
together from the unfinished researches of the Archaio- 
logical Survey and from local investigations; the growth 
of Hinduism, as the religious and social nexus of the 
Indian races, is here for the first time written. In 
attempting to reconstruct Indian history from its 
original sources in the fewest possible pages, I beg 
oriental scholars to believe that, although their indi¬ 
vidual views are not always set forth, they have been 
respectfully considered. I also pray the English reader 
to remember that, if he desires a more detailed treat¬ 
ment of the subjects of this volume, he may find it in 
my larger works. 

W, W. H. 


iS£i. 
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THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 

ITS HISTaKV* PEOPLE. AND PRODUCTS, 


CltAPTER L 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

India forms a great irregulnr tmngEe^r slretcliLng soiithn^ards G«n«r»1 
fmm Mid-Ask into tht? ssl Its nortlicm base rests upon the 
Himalayan ranges ] the chief part of its western side is 
washed by the Arabian Sea, and the chief part of its eastern 
side by the Bay of Bengal It extends from the eighth degree 
to the thirty-fifth degree of north latitude; that Is to say, from tlio 
hottest regions of the equator to hi within the temperate zone. 

The capital, Calcutta, lies in SS* e. long.; so that when the sun 
sets at six o'clock there, it is just past mid-day in England. 

The length of India from north to south, and its greatest breadth 
from east to west, are both about 19M miles; but the triangle 
tapers with a pear-shaped cun'e to a point at Cape Comorin, its 
southern extremity. To this compact dominion the English 
have added, under the name of British Burma, the strip of 
country on the qasEem shore of the Bay of Bengal, 'fhe 
whole teniiory thus described contains close on rnjllions of 
square miles, and 251 mBlions of inhabitants. India, there¬ 
fore, has an area and a population about equal to the area 
and populaiion of the whole of Europe less Russia.^ Its 
people more than double Gibbon^s estimate of i so milbons for 
all the races and nations which obeyed Imperial Rome. 

India IS shut off from the rest of Asia on the north by a Boud* 
vast mountainons region, known in the aggregate as 
HimilayasL Among their southern ranges lie the Independent 

* Tdials of po^poalatisan rtfer lo lISl l bjt detMUs, iicce^Mnty, to 1S71. 

€ 





JNniA, [nou s r> aei es. 

States of BhuL^n and Nepdl: the great tableland of Tibet 
Stretches behind The Native Piincipalit^' of Kashmir occu¬ 
pies their north-western Indian angle. At this north-western 
angle (in laL 35" long 74“ f-^}^ an allied mountain system 
branches southwards. India is thus separated by the well- 
marked ranges of the Safed Koh^ and the Suliimaai from 
Afgh££nistin j and by a southern continuation of lower hilfs {the 
Halas, etc) from Ilalnchistic The last part of the western land 
frontier is fotmed by the river liab^ and the boundary end’s 
with Cape Mon^e, at the mouth of its estuary* in bt. 24^ 50' n., 
long. 66 r c Still proceeding southwanH India is bounded 
along the west and south-west by the Arabian Sea and Indian 
Ocean, Turning northwards front its southern estretnily ac 
Cape Comorin (lat. S’ 4' 20" \",j long. 77* 35' the long 

sea-line of the Bay of Bengal forms the main part of its eastern 
boundarj'. But in the nonh-eas4 as in the north-west, India ha.*! 
again a land frontier. The Hinoilayan ranges at their north¬ 
eastern angle (In about I at. 28^ n., long, 57* e.) throvr off spurs 
and chains to the southward. These spurs separate the British 
Provinces of Assam and Eastern Bengal from Independent 
Burma, They are known succt^ively as the Abar, Nigi, 
Patkoi, and Barel ranges. Turning almost due south in lah 
lliiiiit<sc 55% they culminate in the Blue Mountaint 7100 feetj in bt. 
iM^niular}'- 22^37' long. 93® jo' E. j and then stretch southwtLrd-s under 
the name of the Amkan Yomaa* sepm^ting British Burma from 
Independent Bnrma, until they again rise into the great monn- 
tain of Myeng-matcng (4700 feet), in 19! degrees of north 
latitude. Up to this point, the eastern hill frontier folIow^s, 
generally speaking, the w-atershed W'hich divides the river 
systems of the Brahmapunra, Meghnd^ Kubdan (Kobdyne), 
etc,, in Bengal and British Burma, froiti the Irawadi basin in 
Independent Burma, But from near the base of the Myeng- 
mateng Mountain, in about lat, the British frontier 

stTCtches almost due east in a geographical line, w'bich divides 
the lower DUtrice^ an<l delta of the IiaTOdi in Bridsh Burma 
ftoni the middle and upper Districts of that rivet in Indepen¬ 
dent Burma, Proceeding south-eastwards from the delta of 
Tcoiii- the Iraw-adL, a confused succession of little ejqjiored ranges 
J^uDdjirs British Province of Tenasserim from the Native 

Kingdom of Siarn. The boundary^ line runs down to Point 
Victoria at the exsremity of Tenasserim (bt 9" 59' n., long. 
9&“ Zf t*), following the direction of the watershed between 
the rivets of the British temtoty on the west and of Siam on 
the east. 
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The Empire included within these bnundiuics is rich in rh|3ifial 
^'aneties of scenery and climaLe, from the highest moantiims 
m the world* to vast river deltas laised only a few inches above 
the level of the sea. It forms a continent rather than a coiinti)‘. 
lint if we could look down on the whole from a killoon, we The Ehm 
should find that India consists of thnee separate and well-defined 
tracts. The £rst includes the lofty Hinidla^'a Mountains^ which 
shut irout from the rest of Asla^ and w"hich> although for the 
most part beyond the Uritish frontier, form an overruling facto? 
in thu physical gijDgra|>hy of Korthem Indis- The second 
region stretches soudiw^ards from the base of the Him^yas, 
and comprises the plains of the great rivers w'hich issue from 
them 'The third region slopes upward again from the edge of 
the river plains* and consists of a high three^sided tableland^ 
supported by the Vindhyd .Mountains on the norths and by 
the Elastem and Western Ghdts w'hich run dowm the coast on 
either side+ till they meet at a point near Cape Comoria The 
interior three-sided tableland, thus enclosedp is dotted with 
peaks and rangesj broken by river valleys* and interspersed by 
i>road level uplands. It comprises the southern half of the 
peninsula. 

The first of the three regions is the Himalaya Mountains First 
and their ofishoots to the southivard. The Himalsiyas—littmlly, 
the ' Dwelling-place of Snow,' from the Sanskrit frost 

(Latin, Mmis, winter), and d/nja, a house—consist of a system 
of stupendous ranges, the loftiest in the world They are the 
Emffdifs or /f/ians of the Greek geographers, and extend in the 
of a scimitar, with its edge facing southwards, for a 
dh>tance of 1500 miles along the northern frontier of India^ 

At the north-eastern angle of that frontier, the Dihang rivcr+ 

the connecting Hnk between the Tsan-pu (Sang^ju) of Tibet 

and the Brahmaputra of Assonit bursts through the main aids 

of the Himalayas. At the opposite or north-western angle, 

the Indus in like manner pierces the Himdiayas, and turns 

southwards on its counic through the I^tnjab. The HimdLnyas, 

like the Kuen-luen chains* the Tidn-shan, and the Hindu Rush, 

converge towards the Pamir tableland — tliat central knot 

whence all the great mountain systems of Asia mdiate. With 

the Kucn -Iuen the Hitndlayiis have a closer connection, 

as these two mighty mnges farm the northern and sauthem 

buttresses of the lofty Tibetan plateau. But reprded merely 

as a natural frontier separating India from the Tibetan plateau, liiniibiyM 

the Him^ilayas may be desoribed as a double mountain wall 

running nearly east and w est, writh a trough or series of deep iwyoiiU. 
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v'alleys bcA^ond The southcrntnQsE of the two walls rises 
steeply from the plains of India to 2q,ooo feet, or nearly 4 
miles, in height. It culminates near its centre in K^vnchaS- 
JANGA, 28,17^ feet, and ^fotr^r Everest, 291,002 feet, the 
latter being the loftiest measured |)eak in the world, This outer 
or southern wall of the Him^^layas &ul>sides on the northward 
into a senes of dips or uplands, 13,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, beyond which rises the second or inner range of 
Himalayan peaks. The double Himilayan wall thus formed, 
then descends into a great trough or line of valley's, in which 
the Sutlej, the Indus, and the mighty Tsan-pu (Sangpu) gather 
their waters. The Sutle] and the Indus flioiv westwards, and 
pierce by separate passes through the western Himdlayas into 
the Punjab. U’he Tsan^pu {or Sangpu), after a long tiiiex|>lored 
course castw*ards along the valley of the same name in Tibet, 
finds its way through the Dihang gorge of the Eastern Hirnd^ 
byas into Assam, where it takes its final name of the Brahma¬ 
putra. On the north of the river trough, beyond the double 
HEmilayan wall, rise the Karakoram and Gangri Mountains, 
which form the immediate escatfiment of the ^'itletaTl tableland- 
Behind the Clangris, on the north, the lake-studded plateau of 
'i'ibet spreads itself out at a height averaging 15,000 feet. 
Broadly speaking, the double Himilayan wall rests U|>on the 
low-lying plains of Indk, and descends into a river trough 
beyond which rises the Tibetan plateau. The higher ranges 
lie tween Tibet and India are crowned with eternal snow ; while 
vast glaciers, one of which is known to be 60 miles in length, 
slowly move their masses of ice dowmw^ards to the valleys. 
lliTnibynn This Wild region is in many |>arts impenetrable to man, and 
PiSHcs. ^ now^icre yields a passage for a modem army. It should be 
menEioned, however, that the Chines outposts esLtend as far 
as a point only dooo feet above the Gangelic plain, north of 
KhatmandiL I ndeed, Chinese armies have seriously threatened 
Khatmandu itself; and Sir David Ochterlony’s advance from 
the pbins of Bengal to that city in i 3 i& is a matter of 
histoi^i Ancient and well know^n trade routes exist, by means 
of which merchandise from the Punjab finds its way over 
heights of zS,ooo feet into Eastern Tdrkistin and Tibet, The 
Mustagh (Snowy Mount), the Karakoram (Black Mount)^ and 
the Ch.ang-chenmo are the most famous of these passes, 
onshwl^ 'fhe Himdlayas not only form a double wall along the north 
Thnil India, but at both their eastern and w-estem extremities 

Uyai; s^^^d out ranges to the southw^ards, which protect its north¬ 
eastern and north-western frontiers. On the north-east, those 
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offshoots, under the name of the Xdgd ard Paikoi Mountains, 
etc., foTiii a barrier between the civilised Uritish Districts and 
the wild tribes of Dp|)cr Burma. The southern cominuatlons 
of these ranges, known as the Yomas, separate British from 
Independeot Burma, and arc crossed bjr passes, the most 
historic of which, the Aeng or An, rises to 466^ (formerljr 
given at 4517) feet, with gradients of 47^ to the mile. 

On the opposite or north-western frontier of India, the mi wai. 
mullnlainous oirshoots run down the entire length of the 
Itritish Imundaries from the Himilayas to the sea. As they 
proceed southwards, their best marked ranges are in turn 
known as the Sufed Koh, the Suliintan, and the Hila Moun¬ 
tains. These massive barriers have i>eaks of great height, 
culminating in the Takht-L-Suliimin, or Throne of Solomon, 

feel above the kve} of the sea- But the mountain THet^e- 
wall is pierced at the comer where it strikes southwards 
from the iiimiilayas by an opening through which the 
Indus ris'er flow’s Into India. An adjacent opening, the 
Khaiuar Pass prising to 3373 feet), with the Kumm Pass to 
the EOUlli of itj the Gwid+ui Puss h-kit Ismdil Khan^ tnt 
Tdi Pass debouchitig neiir Derd Khin^ and the lamous 

Boldn Pass (5S0Q feeE at top) p sdll farther southt furnish the 
gatevvayS' tK'tW'&er^ India inid AfghamstilifXr pC^Sap Brahiii+ 
and Fab MountaiTis form the southern hilly offshoots between 
Indk and Paluchistaiip and have a much less devatbn. 

The Hiniilayas, while thus standing as a rampart around iiimiJayart 
the northern frontier of India, collect and i^tore up 
for the tropical plains below. Ihroughout the summer ^vast 
quantities of water arc esbaled froni the Indian Ocean. Ibis 
moisture gathers into vapour^ and is borne northward hj 
the monsooiT: or tegular winds w'hich sets in from the south 
in the month of June. The monsoon carriv^ the masses of 
cloud northwards across Indkp and thus forms the * rainy 
season,^ on. ^^'bich agrsculiurc so critically de[>ends. But large 
tjuantities of the moistui'e do not fall as rain, in passing over 
the hoi plains. This vast residue is eventually dashed against 
the Himilayas. Their lofty double w^alls stop its farther 
progress northwards^ and it either descends in rain on ihclr 
outer slopes^ or is frozen into snow in its attempt to cross 
their inner heights. Very little gets beyond them; so that while 
their southern spurs receive the largest measured rainfall in the 
world, and pour it down to the Indian rivers, the gtfcat plateau 
of Tibet on the north of the double wall gets scarcely any 
rainfall. At Cherta-Pdrjf {Pootijec), where the monsoon first 
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stttke^ the hills in Asscmif j6S inches of minj according to 
foimer rsiums* fall annually. Later statcmctils give the fall 
at 51J mehes; and in one year (iS6i) as many as Sc$ inches 
were reported, of which $66 inches fell in the single month of 
July. While, therefore, the yearly niinfall in London h about 
2 feet, and that of the plains of India from i to 6, the rain- 
fall at Chetxa-Pifnji h from 50 to over 40 feet, and in one 
year 67 feet of water fell from the sky, or Buflictcnt to drown a 
three-sloded house. The outer slopes of the Himalayas swell 
the Indian rivers by their torrents during the rainy season; 
their inner ranges and heights store up the rainfall in the 
shape of snofli% and thus form a vast rcsef^'oir for the steady 
supply of the Indian rivers throughout the year. 

Itnii^y^rL 'fliis hca^y rainfall renders the southern slopes of the 
Hirndlayas very fertile^ wherever there is any depth of tilth. 
But, on the other hand^ the torrents scour away the surface 
soil, and leave most of the rnountain'Sides bleak and bare, 
'fhe upper ranges lie under eternal snow; the intermediate 
heights form arid grey masses ; hut on the gentler slopes^ 
plateaux, and valluj^s, forests spring up, or give place to a rich 
though simple cultivation. The temperature falls about $ 1 ^ F. 
for each thousand feet of elevation ; and the vegetation of the 
Himdlayas is divided into three w^dt-marked zones^ the 
tropical, the temperate, and the arctic, as the tmveller ascends 
from the Indian plains. A damp belt of lowland, the 
fafdt^ stretches along their foot, and is covered with densu:, 
^’■breeding jungle^ habitable only by mde tribes and wild 
beasts. Fertile duns or valleys penetrate their outer margin, 
riurdla-yun In their eastern ranges adjoining the Lieuienant-tlovemorship 
T^^iwn. of ^ngal, where the rainfall is heaviest, the trce-fcm dourishes 
amid a magnificent vegetation. Their western ranges are barer. 
But the rhododendron grows into a forest tree, and large tract 
of it are to be found throughout the w'hole length of the 
Himalayas. The or Himdlayan cedar, rises in stately 

masses. Thickets of bamboos^ with their graceful light-green 
foliage^ beautify' the lower valleys Higher up, the deeper-hued 
ilex, the dark cedar, and jjatches of the white medbr blossom, 
form a brilliant contrast £0 the stretches of scarlet and pink 
rhododendron. In the autumn, crops of millet run in brighb 
ted ribands down the hillsides. The branches of the trees are 
^ themselves clothed with a luxuriant growth of mosses, ferns, 
lovely orchids, and flowering creepers, "fhe Himdlayas have 
enriched English parks and hothouses by the the 

rhododendron, and the orchid; and a great extension in the 
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cultlvadon of th«? and rhododendron throughouE Britain 

dates from the Himdlayan tour in 1S4& Sir Joseph Kookcr^ 
now" Director of Kew Gardenia 

The hill tribes cultivate barle^p oats, and a ATirietif 
millets and small grains. Vegetables are also raised on a 
large scale^ The potatOf introduced from Engtandi is rtow a 
favourite crop:, ^tt^d covers niatiy sites fcnnerly under fore^ 

Rsde Is only grown in exceptional spots^ Trhich have an unfail¬ 
ing command of water. UTie hillmcii practise an ingemo^ 
system of irrigation, according to which the slopes are laid 
ont in terraces, and the streams are diverted to a great dis- 
tance by successive parallel channels along the mountain-side. 

They also utilise their water-power for mill purposes. Some 
of them are ignorant of cog-wheels for converting the vertical 
movement of the mill wheel into the horizontal movement re- 
rjuired for the grinding-stone. f 3 iey therefore place their mill- 
wheel flat instead of upright, and lead the wnter ^ as to dash 
with great force on the horizontal paddles. A hori^contal rotai)' 
movement is thus obtained, and conveyed direct by the axle 
to the millstone above* 

The chief saleable iwoducts of the Himalayas are timber, 
charcoalp barley, millets, polalo€!S, other vegetables, hone), 
and Jimglc products; Strings of pontes and muk^ straggle 
W'ilh their burdens along the narrow pathways, which are at 
places mere ledges cut out of the precipice. The hillmon and 
their hard-working wives load themselves also with pine stems 
imd conical baskets of grain. The high price of wood on the 
plains for railway sleejKrrs and other purposes has caused 
many of the hills to be stripped of their forests, so tliat the 
rainfall now nishes quickly down their bare slopes, and no 
new wood can spring up. The yak<ow and hardy mountain 
sheep ate the favourite beasts of burden in the inner ranges. 

The little yak-cow, whose bushy tail b manufactured in 
Europe into lace, patiently toils up the steepest gorges with a 
heav 7 burden on her back. The sheep, with their bags 0 
borax, arc driven into Siinki, where they are shorn of their 
wook and then return into the interior laden with s^t. 

The characteristic animals of the Himilayas include the IlLm^yoik 
yak-cow, musk-deer, many kinds of w'ild sheep ::md goat, iribes^ 
bear, ounce, and fox; the eagkp pheasants of beautiful varie¬ 
ties, partridge, and other birds. Ethnologicallyi the Hiina- 
Liyas form the meeting-ground of the J^yan and Turanian * 
races, which in some parts are curiously mingled, though gene¬ 
rally easily distinguishable. The or broken cbnsof non- 
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INDIA. [river plains. 

Arjiflit origin nLmb«r over fifty; with languages, customs;, and 
religious rites more or less distinct 'rhe lifelong labours 
of Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, have done much to itlustrate the flor.a, fauna, and 
ethnology of the Himalayas, and no sketch of this region 
would be complete without a reference to Mr, Hodgson’s 
work, 

llie wide plains watered by the Htmilayan livers form the 
second of the three regions into w'hich I have divided India. 
They extend from the Bay of Bengal on the cast, to the 
Afghio fromier and the Arabian Sea on the west, and contain 
the ricbesl and most densely crowded Provinces of the Empire. 
One set of invaders after another have, from pre-histotic times, 
entered by the passes on their eastern and north-western 
frontiers. They followed the courses of the rivets, and pushed 
the earlier comers southw*ards before them towards the sea. 
About 150 millions of people now live on and around these 
liver plains in die Provinces known as the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal, Assam, the North-Western Provinces, 
Oudh, the Punjab, Sind, Bijputdna and other Native States. 

The va-st level tract which thus covets Northern India is 
watered by three distinct river-systems. One of these river- 
^steius lakes its rise to the hollow trough beyond the Uimi- 
layas, and issues through their western ranges upon the Punjab 
as the Sutlej and I ndus. The second of the three river-systems 
also takes its rise beyond the double wall of the Himdlay'as, not 
very far from the sources of the Indus and the Sutlej. It 
turns, however, almost due east instead of west, enters India 
at the eastern extremity of the Himdiayaa and becomes the 
Brahmaputra of Assam and Eastern Bengal. These rivers 
collect the drainage of the northern slopes of the Himalayas, 
and convey it, by long and tortuous, although opposite, routes' 
into India, Indeed, the special feature of the Himilayos is 
that they send down the rainfall from their northern as well 
as fiom their southern slopes to the Indian plains. Of the 
three fereat rivers of Northern India, the two longest, lumely 
the Indus with its feeder the Sutlej, and the Brahmaputra 
Ukc their rise in the trough on the north of the gre.tt 
Himalayan wall. The third river system of Northern India 
receives the dmiiiage of the southern Htmdlayon slopes, and 
eventually unites into the mighty stream of the Ganges. In this 
way the rainfall, alike from the northern and southern slopes 
Himilayas, pours down upon the river plains of India 
e Inous (Sanskrit, siinihu; rises in an 
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unexplored region (lat. 3a* long. 3 i* e.) on the slopes of 
tlie sacred Knilds Maunt^itn, the Elysium or Si%Ti^s Paradise 
of ancient Sanskrit literature- Tlie Indus has an elevation of 
15,000 feel at its source; a drainage basin of 37^1?*^® square 
miles; and a total lengtH of over iSoo miles. Shortly after 
tt passes the Kashmir frontierT it drops to 14,000 feet, and at 
Leh is only about 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
rapid stream da-^hes down ravines and iftnld mourtiain valleys, 
and is subject to tremendous floods. The Indus hursts 
through the trestem ranges; of the Himdla>'as by a wonderful 
goige near Iskardoh^ in NoFth'U'‘cstem Kashmir; a gorge 
rejiortcd to be 14,000 feet in sheer deptE 

Its great feeder, the Sijtlej, rises on the soutlicrn slopes ThcSuilcj. 
of the Kailis .Motintain. It issues from one of the jsacred 
lakes^ the Minasarowar and Rivana-hrdda (the modern Rikhas 
Tiil), famous in Hindu mjtholog>', and still the resort of the 
Tibetan shepherds- Starting at an elevation of TSt^oo foet, 
the Sutlej passes south-west across the plain of Gugd, where 
it has cut through a vast accumulation of dei>Qsits, by 
a gully said to be 4000 feet deep, between precipices of 
alluvial soil After traversing this plains the river pierces 
the Himilayas by a gorge with mountains rising to 20,000 
feet on either side. The Sutlej h reported to fall from 10,000 
feet abot'e sea level at Shipki, a Chinese frontier outpost, 
to 3000 feet at Rdmpurp and to about 1000 feet at Bilaspur, 

After entering British icrriiory-t it receives the waters of the 
^Vestem Punjab^ and the united stream falks into the Indus 
near Mtth^nkob after a course of (joo miles. 

I give a ftill account of the Indti^ in the article on that river, 

About Soo miles of it.s course are passed among the Himilayas 
before it enters British tcrritor}> and it flows for about 1000 more, 
south-w^esl* through the Provinces of the Punjab and Sind, In 
its upper part it ia fordable in many places during the cold 
weather; but it is liable to sudden fresheta, in one of which 
Ranjit Sinh Ls said to haA’e lost a force, vatiously slated at from _ 

1200 to 7000 borsemenT while crossing the river- A HttJe way 
above Attock, the Indus receives tho Kdbul river, w'hich brings 
down the waters of Afghanistan, The volume of those waters, 
as represented by the Kdbul river, is about equal to the volume 
of the Indus at the point of junedou. At AttDck+ the Indus has 
fallen, during a course of B60 miles, from its elevation of i 5 ,oqo ^ 

feet at its source in Tibet to under 5000 fecl+ These aooo 
feel supply its fall during the remaining 940 miles of its course. 

The esdmalcd discharge of the Indus, after receiving all its 
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t 4 ibul;aries, vjuies fram 4<>i|S57 to 446,086 cubic feet persccpndf 
according to the season of the year, llie enormous mass of 
water spreads itself over a channel of a quarter of a toLk to 
nearly a mile in breadth. The ofiTect produced by the evapora¬ 
tion from this Eluvial expanse us so marked that the thermomeicr 
is reported to be lo" R lower dose to its sur^c than on the 
surrounding plairks. The Indus supplies a precious store of 
water for imgation works at various points along Us course^ 
and forms the ^cat highway of the Southern Punjab and Sind. 
In its lower course it sends forth distributaries across a wide 
delta* with Haidarabad ^Hyderibdd) in Sind as its ancient 
political capital, and Karichi (Kurrachec) as its modem port. 
The silt which it carries down lias helped to form the islandsp 
mud banks, and shallows, that have cut off the once famous 
emporia around the Gulf of Cambay from modem niaritimc 
commerce, 

Tbfi Tias' llie BRAHStAFLTkA^ Uku the Sutlej, rises near to the sacred 
lake of Minasarowar. Indeed, the Indus^ the Sutlej, and the 
imim. brahmaputm may be said to start from the same water-parting. 

The Indus rises on the western slope of the Kptlis |k!ountain, 
the Sutlej on its southcnip and the Brabrnaputm at some dis- 
The Kailia tance from its eastern base. 'The Mariam-la and other saddles 
connect the northern mounLains, to which the Kailas belongs, 
with the double Himalayan vi-alL They form an irregular 
watershed across the trough on the north of the double wall 
of the HimiJayas. The Indus flows down a north-ivestem 
valley from this transverse w-atershed; the Sutlej finds a more 
direct route to India by a south-western valky. The Brahma¬ 
putra, under its Tibetan name of I'san pu or Sangpu, has its 
source in 31’ M. kk and S3" E, long. It flows eastwards down 
the Tsan-pu valley, passing not far to the south of IJmaa, the 
capital of Tibet^ and about Soo miles of its course are spent 
in the hollow trough on the north of the Himdlayas. 

1 he After receiving several tributaries from the confines of the 

Cliinese Empire, the river twists round a lofty eastern range of 
in the Himdh)'as, and enters British territory under the name of 
AiSM, Djhako, near Sadij-d in Assam. It presently toceives two 

confluents, the BijianO river from the north, and the Erahma- 
putra proper from the northeast (laL ? j“ ao' k,^ long. 95® 50" uJ)- 
The united triple stream then lakes its wcll-knowTi appcllarion 
of the Brahmaputra* literally the "Son of Brahma or God* 
It represents a dminage basin of 361,200 si|UMe miles, and its 
summer discharge at Godlpdia in Assam has been computed at 
*4^1188 cubic feet of waior per second- During the rains the 
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channel rises 30 or 40 feet above its oidinar}' levcli and its 
flood dischaigt! is estimated ai over 500^000 cubic feet per 
second The Brahtnaptitm rolls down tlie Assam valley ^ 
a vast sheet of water^ hroken by numetoLS iiikmds, and 
exhibiting the opcirLtions of alluvion and diluviou oa a gigantic 
scale. It is so heavily freighted with silt from the Himalayas, 
that the least impediment pbced in its current itauses a rtrahEna' 
deposit^ and may give rise to a widc^spreading, almond-shaped 
mud bank. Slcamcfs anchoring near the margin for the night 
sometimes And their stems aground ncNt morning on an ac¬ 
cumulation of silt, caused by their own obstruction to the cur¬ 
rent By centuries of alluvial deposit, the Brahmaputra has 
raised its banks and channel at jjarts of the ^Vssam valky to a 
higher level than the surrounding country\ Beneath cither bank 
lies a low strip of marshy land, which is flooded in the romy 
season. Beyond these swamps, the ground begins to rise 
towards the hills that hem in the valley of Assam on both sides. 

After a course of 450 miles south-u'est down the A^satn Tlw 
\'aHeyt the Brahmaputra sweeps round the spurs of the Ciiro 
Hills due south towards the sea. It here lakes the name of Iknun] ^ 
the JamunqL+ and for iSo miles nishtrs across the level plains 
Eastern Bengal, tilt its junction with the Ganges at Godlanda 
(Lit 33* 50' N., long. S9* 46' It). From this point the deltas 
of the two great river^istcms of the Ganges and the Brahma¬ 
putra unite into one. But before reaching the sea, their com¬ 
bined volume has yet to receive by w’ay of the Cachar ^'nltcy, 
the drainage of the eastern watershed between Bengal and 
Burma, under the name of the MF.oniSA river, itself a broad 
and magnificent sheet of water. 

The Brahmaputra: is famous not only for its vast alluvial 
deposits, but also for the historical changes which have taken 
place in its course. One of the islands w^hieh it has created 
in its channel out of the silt tom away from the distant 
Himdlayas covers 441 st|uare mites. Every year thousands of 
acres of new hmd are thus formed out of mud and sand; some 
of them desdned to be sw^ept away by the inundations of the 
following year, others to become the homes of an industrious 
peasantry dr the seats of busy river maits^ Such formations 
give rise to changes in the bed of the river, which within a hun¬ 
dred ^’cars have completely altered the course of the Brahmaputra 
through Bengal In the last century, the stream, on issuing 
from Assam, bent close round the spurs of the Gdro Hills in a 
south-easterly direction. This old bed of the Brahmaputra, 
the only one recognised by Major Rctmd m 1765-751 has 
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deserted It reiams the ancient name of Brahma- 
k% cmaTii!* putra, but during the hoi ^^eaihcr it is Little iKore than a series 
of pools. The inodern channel^ instead of iwisUng round the 
Giro Hills to the east, bursts straight southn'ards towfards 
the sea under the name of the Jamurid, and is now separated 
at pbccs by nearly loo iniles of level land from the main 
channel in ihc last centuty. A Boating log^ or any smallest 
obatraciionp may cause the detK>sit of a mud island This 
formation gives a new dim:Lion to the main char^nel, which 
in a few years may have eaten Lis way far across the plain, 
and dug out for itself a new bed at a distance of several miles. 
Unlike the Ganges and the Indus* die Brahmaputra is not 
Used for artificial irrigation. But its silt-charged overflow annu- 
ally replenishes the land Indeed, the plains o-f Easlera Bengal 
w-atered by the Brahmaputra yield unfailing barv'esis of ricop 
with exhausting crops of jute^ mlls^aJd^ and oil-seeds, year 
after year, without any visible deterioration; and the valley 
of Assam is not less fcrtilOp although inhabited by a less 
industrious race 
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Ihe Erohmapuira is the great high-road of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. Its tributaries and bifurcations aflbfd iunumemble 
waieraapv alraost superseding roads, and at the same time 
rendering r^d-ooiLstntction and maintenance very difflcitl l The 
main river is navigable by steamers as high up as DiiisirGAit h, 
about Soo miles from the sea ; and its broad surface iscrcmdcd 
with countty craft of all sizes and rigs, from the dug-out 
canoe and timber mft to the huge cargo ship, with its high bow 
and stem, its bulged-out belly, and sjweading squar&sails. 
The busy emporium of .Sirajcanj, on its western bank, 
collects the produce of the suiTounding Districts for trans¬ 
mission to Calcutta. Fifty thousand native craft, besides river 
sleamcrS|p passed Sir^jgojij in 1376* I'he downward traffic 
consists chiefly of tea (to the vidue of i| million stetlingk 
timber^ caoutchouc^ and raw cotton^ from Assam; with jutei 
oil-sccdst tobacco, rice, and other graJnSt from Eastern Bengal. 
In return for theset Calcutta sends northwards by the Brahma¬ 
putra, Eurojjean piece goods, salt, and hardware; while Assam 
imports by the same highway large quantities of rice from 
the Bengal delta. The railway system of India taps the 
B^tnapuira at Goabnda, but a netw'ork of channels supply a 

cheaper means of transit for bulky produce across the delta 
to Calcutta. 

ludus, with its feeder the Sutlej, and the Brahma^ 
p TO, convey lo India the drainage from the Ttorthem slopes 
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of the so the Uasces, with its- tributary the Juitiuap 

coElects the rainfall from the southern slopes of the mountain 
wait, and poLii^ it down upon the plains of liengaL The 
flanges traverses the central part of thuse plains, and occupies 
a more t^tominent place in ihc history of Indian civilisation 
than cither the Indus in the c,'<treinc west or the Brahmaputra 
in the extreme cost of Hindqstdn. It passes its whole life to the 
south of the Himilayas, and for thousands of years has formed 
a great physical influence in the developnicnt of the Indian races- 
‘llie Ganges issueSp under the name of the Bhdgiiathi, from an 
icc-cave at the foot of a Hi mi^layan snowbed, 13,800 feet 
above the level of the sea (kn 30* 56' 4^ n., long. 79* 6' 40'“ 
tL). After a course of 1557 tnilcSt It falls by a network of 
estuaries into the Bay of Bengal It represents^ with its tribu¬ 
taries, an enormous catchment bnsin^ bounded on the north 
by a section of about 700 miles of the Himdlayan ranges, on 
ihe south by the Vlndhyd Mountains, and embracing 3^^100 
s<|uate miles. Before attempting any description of the func¬ 
tions performed by the Ganges, it is necessary to form some 
idea of the migfity masses of water which It collects and dis¬ 
tributes. But so many variable elements aflfect the discharge 
of rivers, that calculations of their volume must be taken as 
estimates rather than as actually ascertained facts: 

At the point where it issues from its snowbed, the infant stream The 
is only 27 foot broad and inches deep, with an elevation 
13,800 feet above sea level. During the fir^t 180 miles of its 
course, it drops to an elevation of 1024 feet At this point, 

Hardwdr, it has a discharge, in the dry season, of 7000 cubic 
feet per seconds During the nest 1000 miles of its journey, the 
Ganges collects the drainage of its catchment basin, and reaches 
Rdjmahdl about 11 70 miles from its source. It has here a high 
flood discharge of i,800,000 cubic feet of water per second^ Biwhanee 
and an ordinary diiycharge of 507,000 cubic feeti longest* 
duration of flood, about forty days* The maiimum disfchorge 
of the Mississippi is given at 1,300,000 cubic feel per secondA 
I'lie mastimuni discharge of the Nile at Cairo is returned at 
only 363,000 cubic feet; and of the Thames at Staines at 6600 
cubic feet of water per second. One of the many mouths of 
the Ganges is 30 rniles broad, with a depth, in the dry season^ 
of 30 feet. But for a distance of about aoo milesp the sea face 
of Bengal entirely consists of the estuaries of the Ganges, inter¬ 
sected by low islands and promontories, formed out of Its sik 
^ f/ydntufk Manm^\ by Lon-is D''A. jadtsen, lly^Eraulk Suitiitics. 
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In forming our ideas with regard to the Gangesp we must 
begin by dismissing from our minds any lurking comparison of 
its gigantic stream with the rivers which wc are fhmiLiar with in 
England. A single one qf its tributaries, the JraNAp has an 
mdcpemicnt cristetice of 36 o miks^ with a entebment basin of 
I iStOQo square miles, and starts from an elevation at its source 
of 1 0,549 above sea level. The Ganges and Its principal 

tributaries are treated of at such length as the nature of this 
book permits in separate articles under their own names. 1 
must hero confine myself to a brief sketch of the work which 
they perform in the plains of Northern India, and of the posi¬ 
tion which they hold in the thoughts of the people. 

Of all great rivers on the surlacc of the globe, none can 
compare in sanctity with the f ianges^ or Mother Cangit, as she 
is affectionately callcrL by devout Hindus. From her source in 
the Himalayas, to her mouth in the Bay of Bengal, her banks 
are holy ground Each point of junction of her main stream 
with a tributary has special claims to sanctity- But the 
tongue of land where the Ganges unites with her groat sister 
rivur the jumna* is the true the place of pilgrims^e to 

which hundreds of thousands of devout Hindus repair to wash 
away their sins in her sanctifying waters* Many of the other 
holy rivers of India borrow their sanctity from a supposititious 
underground connection with the Ganges. The ancient legend 
relates how Gang^l^ the fair daughter of King Himalaya (Hira^ 
and of his queen the air-nymph Menaka, was persuaded, 
after long supplication^ to shed her purifying influence ujjon the 
sinful earth. The icicle-studded cavern ftora which she issues 
is the tangled hair of the god Siva, Loving legends hallow' 
each port of her course; and from the names of her tributaries 
and of the towns along her lianks, a whole mythology might be 
built up. Her estuary is not less sacred than her source. 
Sagar Island at her mouch is annually risiled by a vast con¬ 
course of pilgrims, in commemoration of her act of saving graces 
w'hen, in order to cleanse the Go,ooo damned ones of the house 
of S%ar, she divided herself into a hundred channels, thus 
making sure of reaching their remains, and so forming the delta 
of Bengal. The six years* pilgrimage from the source to the 
mouth and back again, knowm a«? frttdffhAimj is still performed 
by many; and a few devotees may yet be seen wearily accom- 
plishing the meritorious penance of * measuring their length* 
along certain parts of the route. To bathe in the Ganges at 
the great stated festivals washes away guilt, and those who have 
thus purified themselves carry^ back bottles to their less fortu- 
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nate kladrtrd in far-ofi' provintes. To die and be buried an 
ihe river baut is the bst vri^h of fnillions of Hindus. E%-en to 
exclaim Gangs/ at the distance of too YeagMCS from 

the river, say her more cnthusiastk devoiceih may alone for 
ihc sins committed during three previous lives. 

The Ganges has earned the reverence of the people by Wprfc 
centuries of unfailing work done for thenu She and her iribu- ^ 3 ^ 
taries are the unwearied water-carriers for the densely peopled Ranges, 
provinces of Northern India, and the t^asanir}^ reverence the 
bountiful stream which fcttilises their fields and distributes 
their product None of the other rivers of India comes near 
to the Ganges in w orks of beneficenca The Brahmaputiu 
and the Indus may have longer streams, as measured by 
the geographer! but the upper courses of both lie licyond the 
great mountain wall in the unknown recesses of the HimdJayas. 

Not one of the rivers of Southern India Is navigable in the 
proper sense of ihe wortL The Ganges begins to distribute llic waters 
fertility by irrigation as soon as she reaches the plains, within 
200 miles of her sourci:, and at the same time her channel oflfciital 
becomes in some sort navigable. Thenceforward she rolls 
majestically down to the sea in a bountiful stfearUp which 
never becomes a merely destrucdv'C torrent in the rains, and 
never dwindles aw'ay in the hottest summer, 'rapped by 
canals^ she distributes millions of cubic feet of water every 
hour in irrigation; but her diminished volume is promptly 
recruited by great tributaries, and the wide area of her catch¬ 
ment basiu renders her stream inexhaustible in the service 
of man. Embankments are In but few places required to 
restrain her inundarionsp for the alluvial silt which she spills 
over her banks affords in most prts a tD|>drcssing of inex- 
hausttble fertility. If one crop be drowned by the flood, the 
(icasant comforts himself with the thought that bis second 
crop will abundantly requite him. llie function of the Ganges 
ns a land-maker on a great scale will be alluded to hereafter. 

The Ganges has also played a pre-eminent part in the conv The 
mercial developmeni of Northern India. Until the opening up 
of the railway sj-stem within the past twenty years, her mngni- highway 
ficent stream formed almost the sole chaDDcl of traffic between 
Upper India and the seaboard. The products not only of the 
river plains^ but e^'en the cotton qf the Central Province^ were 
formerly brought by this route to Calcutta, Notwithstanding 
the revolution caused by the railways^ the heavier and more 
bulky staples of the country ate still conveyed by the river, 
and the Ganges may yet rank as one of the greatest waterways 
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Tij^c in the world The through ir^Eiic into Calcutta atone^ by the 
Gaiigetic channels, was valued in 1877^78 at ^14,000,000 
sterling. At Edmaitgh^tn, on one of the canals near Cah 
cutta, I 7 M 57 cargo boats were registered in 1876-77; at 
Hdgli, 124,357; at Patnd, 550 miles from the mouth of 
the river, thennmbcx- of cargo boats entered in the register was 
61^571. Articles of European commerce, such as wheals 
indigo, cotton, opium, and saltpetre, prefer the railway]: so abo 
do the in^jorts of Manchester piece-goods. But if we lake 
Ndt into account the vast development in the export trade 0/ oil- 
seeds, rice, etc^ still carried by the river, and the growing inter- 
ifiilw^y. change of food grains between various parts of the country^ it 
scema probable that the actual amount of traffic on the Ganges 
in native craft has increased rather than diminished sincfr the 
open ing of the laitw'ays At well-chosen poi nts along her course, 
the iron lines touch her hanks, and thc^ river-side stations 
form centres for collecting and distributing the produce of the 
surrounding countr)v The GangeSj ihcrcforet is not merely a 
rival* but a feeder, of the railway. Her ancient cities, such 
as Aluahabad, Bln^arls, anj Patna, have thus been able 
to preserve their former importance; while fishing villages like 
Sahiboanj and Go alas da have by the same means been raised 
into thriring river marts. 

^ unlike the Indus and the Brahmaputra^ the Ganges is a 
historic cities, Caixl-tta, Patna, and B^NARiLi 
are built on her banks ; AoRA and Delhi ou those of her tribu¬ 
tary, the Jumna; and Allahauao on the tongue of land ^vhere 
the two sister streams unite, htany millions of human beings 
CiJciLtta. live by commerce along her margia Calcutta* with its suburbs* 
contains a population of 794 ,(>45 (1S76). It has a municipal 
revenue of ^£^389,844 (1876-77), and a sea-borne commerce of 
over ;^;50,000,000 sterling, with a landward trade also aggre¬ 
gating close on ^50,000*000 sterling, I’his great city lies 
on the HuglIi the most w'esterly of the mouths by which the 
Ganges enters the sea. To the eastwards stretches the delta, 
till it is hemmed in on the other side by the Meghna, the 
most easterly of the mouths of the Gangiis; or rather the 
united estuary by which the combi mi d waters of the Brahma- 
putra and Gangctk river-systems find their way into the Hay 
of Bengal 

Thcmit In order, therefore, to understand the plains of Northern 

^ by tKc 

rivtt*. ^cat Tivers; for the risers first create the land, then fertilize 
it, and filially dblribate iis produce. The plains of Bengal 
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wtrc in many fiarts uphtravcd by volcanic /orccs, or deposited 
in an: aqueous era^ l)cfoTe the present race of man appeared. 

Hut in other \yxns they have been formed out of the siit which 
the rivers bring doii n from the mountains ; and at this day we 
may stand by and watch the ancient^ silent process of land- 
making go oru A great Indian river like the Ganges has three Thnse 
distinct stages in its career from the Himilayas to the sea, 

In the first stage of its course, it dashes dowm the Himilayas^ a*rlvcn*^^ 
cutting out for itself deep gullies in the solid mck, and plough- iqr^i 
ing up glens between the mountains. In wading across the • 
Sutlej feeders among the hills in the rainy season, my ankles 
have been sore from the pebbles which the stream carried w-ith 
it ; white even in the hot weather the rushing sand and gravel 
cause a prickly sensation across the feet. The second stage in .Sveumt 
the life of a river begins at the point where it emerges from 
the mountains ujMjn the plains. It then runs more peacefully 
along the valleys, searching out for itself the lowest levels. It 
receives the drainage and mud of the country on both sides, 
absorbs tributaries^ and rolls forward wUli an e\'cr-increasing 
Yolunte of water and silL Every torrent from the Himilayas 
brings its separate contribution, which it has tom from the 
rocks or eroded from its banks. This process repeats itself 
throughout many thousands of miles; that is to say* down 
the course of each tributary from the Himalayas and aeross the 
northern plains of India* As long as the force of the current 
is maintained by a sufficient fall per mile, the river carries 
forward the silt thus supplied, and adds to it fresh contributions 
from its banks. Each river acquires a character of its ow'n as 
it advances, a character which tells the stor>^ of its early life. 

■J’hus, the Indus is loaded with silt of a brown hue; the ist atid sd 
Chenab has a reddish tinge; white the Sutlej is qf a paler 
colour. The exact amount of fall rctiuired per mite depends Ls 
upon the specific gravity of the silt which it carries. At 
comparatively early stage, the current drops the hea^y j)af- 
tides of rack or sand which it has tom from the Hiradbyan 
precipices. But a fall of 5 inches per mile sufHccs to hold 
in sus^^enslon the great body of the silt, and to add further 
accretions in passing through alluvial plains, 'fhe average 
fall of the Ganges between Benares and the delta-head {about 
461 miles) is nearly 5 inches per mile. 

By the time the Ganges reaches the middle of Lower L™ nr 
Bengal (Golgong to Calcutta), its average fall per mile has 
dropped to 4 inches. From Calcutta to the sea it vinios^ P^^cr. 
according to The tide, from i to ? inches. The curreul is no 

u 
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longer strong etiough to tait}' the burden of its silt, ind 
Accordingly deposits it.*^ 

In Lower Bengal, therefore, the Ganges enters on the third 
stage of its life. Finding its s|>eed checked by the eoual level 
of the plains, and its bed raised by the deposit of its own silt, it 
splits out into channels^ like a jet of water suddenly obstructed 
by the finger, or a Jar of bqutd clashed on the floor. Each of 
the new streams thus created throws ouL in turn its own sel 
of channels to right and left The country which ihetr many 
D^shqots cnclo^ and intersect forms the delta of BengaL 
The present delta of the Ganges may be taken to commence 
at a point 1231 mile? from its sDurc^ and 326 from the sea 
by its longest d^nel At that point the head waters of the 
Hdgli break off, under the name of the Bhigirathi, from the 
main channelt ^md make their way almost due south to the 
The main volume pursues its course to the south-east^ 
and a great triangle of knd^ with its southern base on the 
Bay of Bengal* is thus enclosed^ 

Between the Hdgli on the west and the main channel on 
the east, a succession of offshoots strike southward fram the 

^ The btJpwin^ Uku lusiy be nwhl lo nbsemrv in Ik-tijial who wbh to 
ihc mcrei inlorcsdng feature of the cmintiy in m tikb they livtfp 
namely, the nven. Ten inch» jwf Huk U considerDd to be the fall whlth 
a lUTigsible fiver not citjcetfin The fall of the Gait^ from the point 

where it ttoilc* with ihe Juntbuat AHahibid to Befliira ^39 milcs^p ii 6 
inches per fivhci fpom BcnUftf to Cojgpr^ (316 miliM), $ inches pcr uile ^ 
froni Cotgong lo Ibe deitA'hcndp where tlw Bhigimlhi slriket off (fthotlt 
1,35 JSlilHfilT 4 InclieS pCf mile:; from the dtlti-'ho^a. lo Calcutta (xbout 200 
mile*), also 4 inehrt peJ' rm\.e ; fccin Cd^culta lo ihc sea (ftboyt So 
1 to a inchct pcr lailer accoFiiii^ to the title. The fidl of tho Klti: fioni 
Ibe hfft Cataract lo Cairo (555 miiot), U 6i inebei pcf mile; from Cairo 
to the ica* ii is very math less. The fall oF the MiK-si^ppl for the Srst 
hundred miles from Its moutbp if t 'So inch per wile; f&r the tecoud 
bimdrcd miles, 2 inebess ftff the ibinl bundoMl, 2 30 inches f for the 
founh handreiU 3'57 inches^ and for the whole section of 855 miles&oin 
ibe mouib to 3Jcmphis^ the avcragir faJI is given 4^ Inches lo the mile. 
The fqllciwing table, catnakted by Mr. David Stevenson nttJ 

p. showft the sait-canying power of rivers al sarloiu 
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Ganges The network of streams struggle slowlv" domwards 
over the kvel delta* Thesr currents are no longer able, by 
reason pf their diminished s^ed, to cany alcmg the silt or 
sand which tbo more rapid parent river has brought down 
from Northern India, The>" accordingly drop their burden of 
silt in their channels or along iheir margins, prodydng almond- 
sliapcd islands, and by degrees raising their banks and chan-aur- 
nels above the surrounding plains. When they spill over their rucrading 
banks, the largest amount of silt is deposited in the vicinity of ^ 

their margin. In this way not only their beds, but also the 
land along their banks is gradually raised 


SEcrroN OF a Deltaic CnAK\fx of the Cashes. 
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The rivers of a delta thus build themselves up, as it were, tha^: 
into high-level canals, which in the rainy season overflow their 
banks and leave their silt upon the low country on either side^ up ini« 
Thousands of square miles in l>ower Bengal receive in this a-ay 
each summer a toji-dressing of new soil, brought free of cost 
for more than a thousand miles by the river currents froni 
Northern India or the still more distant Himalayas—a s>TSleni 
of natural manuring which jields a constant succession of rich 
crops. 

At Godlanda, about half-way between the delta-head andJAtirtitm 
the sea, the Ganges unites with the main stream of the 
Brahmaputra, and farther down with the Meghna. I’heir com- patni, bjm! 
bined waters exhibit deltaic operations on the most gigantic 
scale- They represent the drainage collected by the two 
vast river-systems of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra^ from 
an aggregate catchment basin of 753,000 square miles on both, 
sides of ihe Himilayasj together with the rainfall poured 
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Thcfr into tlie Mcghtii from the Burmese w'atcrshed. The forces 
thus brought iuto play are beyond ihc calculations even of 
modeni engineering. As the vast netAvork of rivers creeps 
farther down the delta^ they become more and more sluggish, 
and raise their beds still higher above the adjacent flats. Each 
set of channels has a depressed tract or swamp on either side+ 
so that the lowest levels in a delta lie about half-way between 
the rivers* The stream constantly ot^erflows into these de¬ 
pressed tracts, and gradually fills them up with its sill. The 
Ddtfcc Ai-ater which rushes from the river into the si?(-am|>s has some- 
limes the colour of pea-soup, fram the quantity of silt which ii 
carries. When it has stood a few days in the swamps, and the 
ri%'^er flood subsides^ the water flows back from the swamps into 
the river channel; but it has dropped all its silt, and is of n 
how fin«i clear dark-brown hue* The silt remains in the swamp, and by 
lap byiHlL fills ii up^ thus slowly creating new land* The muddy 

foliage of the trees which havo been submerged bears w'itness 
to the fresh deposit. As we shall presently see, burled roots 
and decayed stumps are found at great depths; while nearer 
the top the excavator comes upon the remains of old lankst 
broken potteryp and other traces of human habitations^ which 
within historic times were above the ground* 

LosiHmtE The last scene in the life of an Indian river is a wilderness 
of forest and swamp at the end of the della, amid whose 
Itwliau mahuious solitude the network of tidal creeks merges into the 

nver. ^ex Merc all the secrets of bnd-making stand disclosed. 

The river ch*vnnel5j hnally checked by the dead w^eight of the 
sea, deposit most of iheir remaining silt, which emerges 
in the shape of banks or blunted headlands* Tlie ocean- 
currents also find themselves impeded by the outflow from the 
rivers, and In their turn drop the burden of sand which they 
sweep along the coast* The tw^o causes combine to build up 
breakwaters of mingled sand and mud u^ion the foreshore, 
l jTiil- In this w^y, while the solid earth gradually grow s outward into 

the sea, owing to the deposits of river siltp peninsulas and 
cJtua^v islands are formed along the river mouths from the sand 

dropped by the ocean currents^ and a double process of land¬ 
making goes on* 

The great Indian rivers^ therefore, not only supply new 
ground by depositing r/iars or islands in their beds^ and by 
filling up the low-lying tracts or swamps beyond their margins* 
but also by forming banks and capes and masses of laud at 
their mouths, 'fhey slowly construct their deltas by driving 
thc Nite.' back the sex Egypt was ^ the gift of the Nile,’according to 
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her priests in tlie age of Herodonis } and the vast province of 
IjGwer Bengal is in the stricLest sciontiAc senso the gift of 
ibo GangeSp the Brahtnaputra, and the eastern waters of the 
Meghna The deltas of these three river-systems sue noiv &cng^t 
united into One, but three distinct delta-heads are ob^rvabk^ 

I’lie della-head of the Bmhmaputni commences near thoGangts.^ 
Itend where the ri^er now twists due south round the Caro 
IliUs, 120 miles from the sea as the enow flies; and the 
present delta-head of the Ganges begins at the point where 
the Bhigimthi breaks southward from the rnain channel» also 
about 250 mites in a direct line from the sea. The delta of 
the Meghna, which Tepresems the heavy southern rainfall of 
the Khisi Hills and the western drainage of the great water* 
shed between Bengal and Independent Burma, commences 
in Sylhel District* The three deltas, instead of each forming 
a triangle like the Greek X unite to form an irregular parallelo¬ 
gram* running inland aao miles from the coasts with an average .^tie of the 
breadth also of about aao miles. This vast □llnvial basin of 
say jOpOOQ sfjuare miles was once coveted with the deep 
sea, and it has been slowly filled up to the height of at 
least 400 feet by the deposits which the rivers have brought 
down. In other words, the united river-systems of the Ganges, 
Brahmaputra^ and Meghna have torn away from the Himdlayas 
and North-eastern Bengal enough earth to build up a lofty 
island^ with an area of 50,000 square mileSt and a height of 
400 feet. 

1 have been careful not to overstate the work performed by Sucoessht 
the ris'^ers. Borings have been carried down to 43i feet nt 
CalcuitiLp but the auger broke at that depth, and it is impossible Lheddtau 
CO say how much farther the alluvial deposits may go. There 
seem to have been successive eras of vegetationi followed by 
rejieated depressions of the surface I'hese successive eras of 
vegetation now form layers of flumps of trees, peat-beds, and 
carbonized wood Passing below traces of recently submerged 
forostSj a w'dl-markcd peat-bed b found in all excavations 
around Calcutta at a depth %^arying from 20 to 30 feet; and 
decayed wood, with pieces of fine coal, such as occur in 
mountain streams^ was met with at a depth of 392 reet* 

PoBsilixed remains of animal life have been brought ut"! from 

372 feet below'the present surface^ The subjoined footnoteHli sabter- 

tarwan 

. T. > ^ ^ . slructare. 

I * Abstrict Report of Procte^iii(ji nf Cofflmiiiee appointed to Supenii- 

tead the Borings E&t Fort-WiUwfrt, I>ecefn!>er 1835 ta April 1S40,* 'After 
penctiwliag Ebroogb the tarfbce soEl to & depth of about la feet, a slciltLm 
of slitr blue clay, 13 feet in ihickness, met with. Underlying Uits 
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iUpsti^tea Uie successive layers of the \Tist island, so to s|}eak, 
which the rivers havebaik up* It should be rcTnembcrcd that 
they have been auled m their work by the sand deposited by 
the ocean currenta But, on the other handp the ailuvial 
deposits of the Canges and Brahofiaputm commence far to the 
north of the present delta-head, and have a total area greatly 
eitccediug the 50,000 square miles mentioned in the last para- 
graijh. 'I'hc Brahmaput ra has covered over with thick alluvium 
the valley of Assam j its eonfluent, the Meghna, or rather the 
upper waters which ultimately form the Meghna, have done 
the same fertiltaing task for the valleys of Cachar and Syihet ; 
while the Changes, with its mighty feeders, has prepared for the 
uses of man thousands of sciuarc miles of land in the broad 
hollow^ between the HimiClayas and the Vindhy^s, far to the w’cst 
of its present delta. A large quantity of the finest and lightest 
silt, moreover, is carried out to sea, and discolours the Bay of 
Bengal 150 miles from the shore. The plains of Bengal are 
truly the gift of the great rivers^ 

^veral attempts have been made to estimate the lime which 
the Ganges and firahmaputia must have required for accom- 
plishing their gigantic task. The borings already referred to, 

wAi] a right^oloarcil saiudy day, which tMcame gr^iMlIy darker in cdobr 
Fmia the a{iEm3i;iiiTc of T^cgcULbEB ^Qtlcr, tiU it inta n hed of pmi, at 

a Uiatanoc of about 30 foot Tirjiai Ebe iurfilce. Btth (Kf cUy 
•and, inEcnrdxod wiih m\c^, and .smail pchbki^ illerruiKd to a. 

dcpih uf 120 r«l, when ihe sand became ioa« aiad semi-fluid ita iu 

to^urc. At 15s feet, tbe ejukk^md homme dwkef in colour jinxl co^rftr 
in grain, inEetiatlxed with wnicT-woni nodolc^ ofhydiuEcd oitide of Ircm, 
rwcmWlng to A cettftin ratent the blcrlEc oi Snath. Indb. At 155 feel, a 
litJlTday WLEh yellow vcina occiarFcd^ ulEejii^ nt 163 feel Temiukahly in 
colnar and tubitonce, sad bcrawiing daiW, IrUbtci and qppwiUly con- 
tuliaini^ much vegetable and rerruginoiu malEen A fi ne sand succeeded at 
J 70 feet, flJMl ihb emdually became cnarser, aivd inbcd with fragincues at 
qiiaru and feUpar, to a depEb of i 3 o fecu Ai 196 feet^ clay imyic^natcil 
with Lfon was pasMuJ through ; and at 321 feet saad iccurr^, coniaining 
frtkgments of lilYiE^tone with iHidules of ^Mnhir and pieces of <|ilajle ami 
felspar; the same SlnUtim continued 10 340 feet; and at 35^3 feet a 
iNTme, co^}ectiiTed to be the humerus of m dog^ was eKtracted^ At 360 fed, 
u piece of supposed tortolEeshetl found, and subscquectly several 
pieces of the same sub&iance were obtaiticd. Ai 372 feet, anr>EhcT fooiil 
bone was dlscovewir hut it could not be identified, from iii bebg tom atwl 
hroken by the borer. At 352 rret, a few pieces of Sue eoal, such a* are 
found in the beds of mounlain streamo, with some fia^mems of decayenj 
wood, wero picked out of ihc sand, and at 400 fceE a piece of limtslooie 
wu brought up. From 40a to 4^1 fut, fine satid, like that of the sea¬ 
shore, intermit largely w itb shingle composed of frogmenu of primaty 
roclc^ quuTtr, feUpor, laicA, sbie, and luncstonc, prevailed, and In ihU 
sEiatum the bore has been terminated.' 
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together with an admirable accourit by ColoDei Baifd Smith 
In the Ctilcuiia Jirnmai 6 j and the Rev. 

Air. Evercic’s calculations, form the chief materials for such an 
estimate. Sir Charles Lyell * accepts Mr. Everest's calculation, 
made half a cenlurj' ago, that the Ganges (tisehaxges 6368 
millions of cubic feet of silt per annum at Ghizipur. This 
would alone suffice to supply 3SS millions of tons a year, or 
nearly the weight of 60 replicas of the Great Pyramid* It is 
scarcely possible,* he says, ' to present any piclure to the mind 
w'hich will convey an adequate conccplion of the mighty scale 
of this operation, so trafiquilljr and almost insensibly earned ori 
by the Ganges.’ About 96 per cent, of the whole amount are 
brought down during the four months of the rainy season. 

The work thus done in that season toay be realized if we 
suppose that a Beet of two thousand great ships sailed down 
the river eveiy day during the four nionths, and deposited a 
freight of 1400 tons of mud apiece each morning into the estuary* 

But the Ganges at Ghdilpur is only a single feeder of the ^tmuted 
mighty mass of waters w'hich have formed the della of Bcng^ onit«l 
The Ganges, after leaving Ghialpur, receives many of its 
principal tributaries, such as the Gocba, the Son, the Ganoai^ 
and the Kl’si. It then unites with the Brahmaputra, and 
finally with the Aleghna, and the total mass of mud brought 
down by these combined river-systems is estimated by Sn 
Charles Lyell to be at least six or seven times as much as that 
discharged by the Ganges alone at Ghizlpur. We have there¬ 
fore, at the lowest estimate, about 40,000 millions of cubic feel 
of solid matter spread over the delta, or deijosiled at the riv|^ 
mouths, or carried out to sea, each yeiw; according to Sir 
Charles l-yell, five times as much a.s is conveyed by the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Merictx The silt borne along 
during the rainy season alone represents the work which a 11661 
of 13,000 ships sailing down the Ganges each day of the four 
rainy months would perform, by discharging a freight of 1400 
tons apiece each morning into the Bay of BengaL General Time 
Richard Strachey took the area of the delta and 
within influence of the deposits at 65,000 square miles, and 
estimated that the rivers would require 45'3 years to thedefta, 

by I foot, even by their enormous deposit of 40,000 miliions 


1 Vol. 1, p. 334 . The ollirr anthwitSes, thkfly rrfuH the of llw 

Bcne^l Adaltc Soetelv, me fully quoted la ihe Ge^sSf Ijy Mossis* 

MK«iwitiiiid B]aafotil,vol. I pp. 396rf7.y. (Cakulti Covinjment Prew, 
1879), 
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of cubic feet of solid tsarth per annum. The rivers must have 
liecn ai i 5p6oo years in building up the dclm 300 feeL 
Eut boring have brought up Hu vial deposits from a depth of 
at least 400 feet- The present tleka forms, moreover, but a 
S'cry small |sart of the vast alluvial area which the rivers have 
constructed in ihe great dip between the Himilayas and the 
Vindhjitin mountains. The more closely we scnittnise the 
variops elements in such estimates, the more vividly do we 
realize ourselves in the presence of an almost Immeasurable 
lalKiur carried on during an almost imineasMTable |Xi-St 
K]yer rhe land which the great Indian rivners thus create, they also 

mga ic'n. jji lower parts of their course we has^e seen how 

their overflow afTords a natuml system of irrigation and 
manuring. In the higher jxtrts, man has to step in, and to 
bring their water by canals to his flelds, Some idea of the 
enormoiLs irrigation entcrfjriscs of Xorthem India will be found 
in the four articles on the Ganges and Jumna cannlsi I'he 
Ganges Canal had» in 1875, a length of 519 mileSf and J3&& 
miles of distributarie-s with an irrigated area of acres 

(incJudiJig both r^rM and M^ri/ harvests), and a revenue of 
^ 289,925, on a total outlay of 2f millions sterling. The 1 pOWCt 
G anges Canal will bring under irrigation nearly 1^ million acres 
(including both raM and k/mfif}. 'Phe Eastern Jumna Canal 
had, in 1675, a length of i jo miles;, with fiig miles of main 
distributaries; the Western Jumna Canal measures 405 miles, 
with an aggregate of 259 miles of distributing channels, besides 
private water > courses: the two iirigale together over half a 
million of acres, 

TlaeRivers I’hc Indian rivers form, moreover, the great highways of the 
country'. They supply cheap transit for the collection, di.v 
Lributlon, and export of the agricultural staples^ What the 
arteries are to the living body, the rivers are to the plains of 
Use Kiiws Bf^ngaL But the very^ vastness of their energy sometime^ causes 
as lie- terrible calamities. Scarcely a year passes without floods, which 
fiirgyew. stores and the thatched cottages, 

H&odf. with anxious families perched on their roofs. In the up|>er 
jjart of their courses, where their water is carried by canals to 
the fields, the rich irrigated lands breed fever, and are in 
SnUiw places rendered sterile by a saline crust called Farther 
^ down, the uncomrollable rivers wriggle across the face of the 

country, deserting their old beds^ and searching out new- 
channels for themselves, it may be at a distance of many miles. 
1 heir old banks^ clothed with trees and dotted along their route 
with villages, run like high ridges through the letel rice- 
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fields and mark the deserted course of ibe river, I have 
mentioned how the Brahmaputra has deserted its maJn 
charmel of the last centut)', and now rushes to the sea hjr^ a 
new course, far to the westwards- Such changes are on so 
vast a scalct and the eroding power of the current is so irre- CEiatip^j^ 
sistibici that ii is perilous to bniid any structure of a large or 
permanent character on the mar^n- The andcni sacred bed 
of the Ganges, through the JJiatricts of Hdglt and the Twenty- 
four Pargands^ is now marked only by a succession of tanks* 
templeSt and muddy poolA Many decayed or ruined cities Drteri'&l 
attest the alterations in river-beds within historic times. 
our own dayst the Ganges |>assed close under Rajmahih and 
that town {once the Ntuhaminadan capital of Bengal) was 
selected as the ‘?j)Ol where the railway should tap the river- 
system. The Ganges has now turned aw^ay in a different direc¬ 
tion, and left the town high and dry, 7 miles from the hank. 

In i ^S^nSS, ilie Tista, a great river of Northern Bengal, broke 
away from its ancient l)cd. The AritAi, or main channel, by 
which its waters found their way into the Ganges^ has now 
dwindled into a stream which^ in the dty weather, just sul^iees 
for boats of 2 tons burthen ; while the Tista has branched to 
the eastwards, and pours into the Brahmaputra. In iSye, the 
R.\vi, one of the live Rivers of the Punjab, carried away the 
famous shrine of the Sikhs near Dera Nasak, and stiU 
threatens the toivru If we go back to a more remote period, 
we find that the whole ancient geography of India is obscured 
by changes in the courses of the rivers. Thus Hastinipnr, 
the city of the Pdndavas, in the MahlbhamtOt is with difficulty 
identified in a dried-up bed of the GangcSf 57 miles north-east 
of the present Delhi. The once splendid capital of Kanaoj, 
which nlso by upon the Ganges, now moulders in deflation 4 
miles away from the modem livcr-bonk. The remnant of its 
inhabitants live for the most jiart in huts built up against the 
ancient walls, 

A similar fate on a small scale has befallen Kushtid, the 
river temiinus of the Eastern Bengal Railway. The channel 
silted up {1S60-70), and the terminus had to be Temoved to 
Godlanda, farther down the river. My account of the HuOLI * 
records many emporiums and river capitals mined from the 
same cause, and exhibits the vast engineering efforts which are 
required to secure the [Airmanence of Calcutta as a great port. 

An idea of the forces at work may be derived from a single The ‘ 
well-known phenomenon of the HdgU and the Meghnd, the 

* Sficattkk llutiLl Rivek, /w/mo/ mol. iv. pp. io6, rli. 
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Arm tide advances up ihcir broad estuaries until checked 
by a rapid contmetion of the channel. Tlie obstructed inRuXt 
no longer able to spread itself out, rises into a wall of waters 
from 5 to 30 feet in height^ which rushes onwards at a rate 
nearly double that of a stage-coach. Rennell stated that the 
Hugh ran from HiigU Point to HugH Towop a dEStance 
of about 70 niildSj in four hours, 'rhe native boatmen dy for 
the bank when they hear it coming. The liver, which a few 
minutes before was co^^red with crafty is left bam and de¬ 
serted before its approach* The of the Meghna is so 
‘tenifie and dangerous ^ that no boat will venture down certain 
of the channels at spring-tide* 

Hamlcis The Indian rivers not only desert the cities on their banks, 
loni away but they soiuetimes tear them aw-ay Many a hamlet and 
rice-field and ancient grove of trees is remorselessly eaten up 
each autumn by the current. A Bengal proprietor has some¬ 
times to look on helplessly while his estate is being swept 
away, or converted into the bed of a brooiSt deep river. An 
important branch of Indian legislation has been developed to 
deal with the proprietary' changes thus caused by alluvion 
ktvcf- and diluvion. The rivers have a tendenrcy to straighten them- 
selves out Their course consists of a series of bends^ in each 
of which the current sets against one bank, which it under¬ 
mines ; while it leaves still water on the other bank, in which 
new' deposits of land take place^ By degrees tbeso twists 
hecome sharper and sharper, nntil the intervening land is 
almost worn away, leaving only a narrow tongue between the 
l>cnds- The river finally bursts through the slender, solid strip, 
OT a canal ia cut through it by human agency,, and direct 
communication is thus established between |M>ints formerly 
many miles distant by the windings of the river* This process 
of eating away soil frorti the one bank, against which the 
current sets, and depositing silt in the still water along the other, 
is constantly at work.. Even in their quietest moods, therefore, 
the rivers steadily steal land from the old owners, and give it 
capriciously to a fresh seL 

During the mins these fortes work with tincontrollabk 
^*ep[ We have just seen how the first tetmipus of the Eastern 

awsy. Bengal Railway at Kushlid had been partially deserted by the 
Oanges. Its new temiinus at Goiilanda has suffered from an 
opposite but equally disastrous accident. UptoiSys, theGcdl- 
anda station stood upon amassh-e embankment near the water's 
masoniy spurs running out to the river. 
About ^t30+000 had been spent upon these protective work^ 
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and it was hoped that engineering skill had ton<]tJcrcd ihc 
violence of the Clangetic floods. Biit iti August 1875^ the 
!i 4 ?lid masonry jptirs, the railway station, and the magistrate’s 
courts were all swept away; and deep water corertrd their 
site, A new teniiinus had to l>e erected about a miles from 
the river hank. Indeed^ each autumn the mighty currents 
undermineH and then fend away many thousand acres of solid 
land, lln^' afterwards deposit their spoil In their channels 
farther down, and thus, as we have seen, leave high and dry 
in ruin many an ancient dty on their banks. Their work, 
liow'ever^ is on the whole benehcent; and a |>oem of Ossian Poeny 
might 1x5 made out of the names which U^e Indinn |>easaiit 
af^plies to his beloved rivers. Thus* we have the Goddess of mmes. 
FEowing Sjieech {SsrasTi^/i)^ oTj according to another deriva¬ 
tion^ the River of Pools; the Streak of Gold ; 

the Glancing Waters (CAiJm}-, the Dark Channel (A'dia-mdi} j 
the Sinless Onc{Pd^xini =^ jypaAhf) j the Arrowy ; 

the Golden Sands ; the Stream at which the 

Deer Drinks > the Forest Hof>e the Old 

I'wistcr (BffraAii/aft /^}; besides more common names, such as 
the All-Destroyer, the Forest King, the Ixird of Strength, the 
Silver Waters, and the Fltxsder. 

Throughout the river plains of Northern India, two harvests, ti*^**b 
and in some Provinces three, are reaped each year. Fhese 
crops are not necessarily taken from the same land; but in 
many Dbtricts the best fields have to yield two har^'csts 
within the tweb'e months. In Lower Ucngpl, pease, pulses 
ull-sceds, and green crops of various sorts, are reaped in spring j The thm 
the early rice crops in September ; the great rice ha^est of the 
year, and other grainy in November and December, Before 
these last have been gathered in, it is time to prepare the 
ground for the spring cropst and the huebandmari knows no 
rest except during the hot w'eeks of May, when he is anxiously 
wniiitig for the mins. Such is the course of agriculture in 
Lower EengaL But it should always be remembered that rice 
is; the staple crop in a llniiLed area of India, and that it R 3 cc. 
forms the eveTy^^y food of only ^7 millions, or one-ihird 
of the popuJation* It has been estimated that, in the absence 
of irrigatton, the rkc crop requires an annual rainfall of at 
least 36 inches; and an Indian Province requia^s an average 
fall of not less than 40 to 6o inches in order to grow rkre 
as its staple crop. A line might almost be drawn across 
Bchar^ to the north of which the food of the people ceases to 
l>c rice, and becomes wheat and millets, etc, There are, 
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indeed^ rice-bowing tracts m fa%'ourcd^ low-lying DistTicts of 
Northern India^ and in the river-valleys or deltns and levnl 
5 if\p& atotind the southern coast; but in Ujipcr India their 
produce b coriisumedi only by the richer classes* 

The chief products of each Province are carefully enurueratccl 
in thesepamte provincial notices in the and 

an account of the most important will he found under the 
heading of Agricultnrei farther on in the present %'otume, 1 
here allude to them only so Htr as is necessary to give a general 
id^of the scenery of the river plains. In the northern and 
drier regions aJong the upper courses of the rivcRp the country 
rises gently from their banks in fertile undulations, dotted 
with nind villages and adorned with noble trees. Mango 
groves scent the air uath their blossom in spring, and yield 
their abundant fruit in summer. The spreading banj-ati^ with 
its colonnades of hanging roots; the stately^' bh its green 
masses of foliage; the leafless wild cotton-tree, glowing with 
heavy crimson flow-ers; the tall- delicate tamarind* and the 
quick-growing rear their heads above the crop fields. 

As the rivers approach the coast, the palm-trees take posses¬ 
sion of the scene. The ordinaty' landscape in the delta k a 
fiat stretch of rice-fields, fringed round with an evergreen border 
of bamboos^ cocoa-nuts, date-trees, areca, and other coronetted 
palms. This densely peopled tract seems at fim sight hare of 
villages, for each hamlet is hidden away amid its ow n grove of 
plantains and w-eallh-giving trees. The bamboo and cocoa- 
nut play a conspicuous part in the Industrial life of the people ; 
and the numerous products derived from them, including rope, 
oil, foodj and timber, have been dwelt on mth admiration by 
many writersL 

The crops also change as we sail down the river. In the 
north* the principal grains arc wheat* barley, indian com, and 
a mriety of millets, such as Jadr (Holcus sorghum) and 
MJm (FIolcus spicatus)p In the delta, on the other hand, rice 
is the staple crop, and the universal diet In a single District, 
Jlangpur^ I have named 295 separate kinds of rice knowm to 
the peasant,^ who has learned to grow his favourite crop in 
every localitj-* from the solid field, which yields the 4 m<ia har¬ 
vest, to the swamps ra feet deep, on the surface of whose waters 
the rice ears may be seen struggling upwards for air. Sugar¬ 
cane, oil-seeds, flax, mustard, sesarnum, palma-christi, cotton* 
tobacco, indigo, saffiower and other dyes* ginger, coriandetj 
capsicum, cummin, and precious spices^ are grown both in 
* S/afitfictri yffemut ™l, vU_ pp, 234-3^?- 
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thti Nonh-Westcrn or Up|jer Provinces^ and in tht mouter 
valleys and della of Lower Bengal. A whole pharmacopccia 
of native medteines^, from the well-known aloe and castor-oilp to 
obscure but valuable febrifuges, is derived from shrubs, herbs, 
and roots. Resins, gttms, varnishes, india-rubber, perfume-ojls, 
and a hundred articles of commerce or Itistitry, are obtained 
from the fields and the fores.ts_ Vegetables, both indi¬ 
genous and imported from Europe, largely enter into the food 
of the people* The melon and huge yellow pumpkin spread 
themselves over the thatched roofs; fields of potato^ Mifja/, 
and yams arc attached to the homesteads. The tea-plant 
is reared on the hilly ranges that skirt the plains both in the 
XorthAVest and in Assam; the opium poppy about half-way 
down the Ganges, around Benares and in Behar ; the silkworai 
mulberry still farther down in I^w'er Bengal; w'hile the jute 
fibre is essentially a crop of the delta, and would exhaust 
any soil not fertilised by river floods, Even the jungles yield 
the costly lac and the ffftar silk cocoons. The also 

a gift of the jungle, produces ihc fle^ihy flowers which form 
a staple article of food among the hill tribes, and when dis¬ 
tilled supply a cheap spirit The SiUf and many 

other indigenous trees yield excellent timber. Flowering 
creepers, of gigantic size and gorgeous colours, festoon the 
jungle; while each tank bears its own beautiful crop of the 
lotus and w'atcr-lily* Nearly every %'egeiabk product w^hich 
feeds and clothes a people, or enables it to trade with foreign 
countries^ abounds. 

Having described the leading features of the Himdlayas on Thi^l 
the nortii, and of the great river plains at their base, I come 

to the third division of India* namely* the three-sided tEic 
tableland which covers the southern half or more slrietly 
])eninsular portion of India. Ill is tract, knowm in ancient 
times as the Deccan (Dakshin), literally /Af senl/t, comprises 
the CEif'rfeAL Provinces, BtttAR, Madras, Bom ha JiIvscre, 
with the Native Teiriiorics of the NiMm» Sindhia, Plolkar, and 
other Feudatory Smtes. h had im £72 an aggregate population 
of over 90 millions* For the sake of easy remembrancep there- ^ 
fore, wc may take the inhabitants of the river plains in the 
north at nearly igo miltions, and the Inhabitants of the southern 
three-sided tableland at nearly 100 millions* The Deccan, in 
its local acceptation, is r€rstrictcd to the high tract between the 
NarlKidi (Nerbudda) and the Kistna rivers; but it is |)Opularly 
understood to include the w hole country south of the Vindhyds 
as far as Cape ComoritL it slopes up from the southern edge 
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iLi^Elim of the Gangelic plains. Three ranges df hills support its 
norUicnip its eastern, and its wcstcrri side, the two latter meet- 
w^I[r. ing at a sharp angle near Cape Comonn^ 

Tht llie northern side rests on confused ranges* running with 

\xnvn- ^ a general direction of east to west, and known in the aggregate 
Uln^; as the Vindhyi Mountains, llie VindhyiCSp however, arc 
made np of several distinct hill systems. Two sacred peaks 
stand as outposts in the extreme cast and west^ with a 
succession of ranges stretching Soo miles helwcen. Ai the 
western extremity, Mount Abu, famous for its exquisite Jain 
temples, rises, as a soliiaiy outlier of the Aravalli Hills, 5650 
feet above the Rijpudna plains, like an island out of the sea. 
ihcir Beyond the southern limits of that plain, the Vindh^'d range of 
varied- modern geography runs almost due east from Guzciat, forming 
nuwjc^. northern wall of the Narbada valley. The Sdtpura Moun¬ 
tains stretch* aJso'east and west, to the south of titat ri^'or, and 
foim the watershed between it and the TdptL Towards the 
heart of India, the eastern extrernidcs of these tw^o ranges end 
in the highlands of the Central Provinces with their lofty 
level plains. Passing still farther east, the hill system finds a 
continuation in the Kaimur range and its congeners; which 
eventually end in the outl>dng |jcaks and spiti^ that mark the 
western boundary of Ijower Bengal, and abut on the old course 
of the Ganges under the name of the Ri^juiahal Hills. On the 
extreme oast. Mount Parasnith — like Mount Abu on the 
extreme west, sacred to Jain rites—rises 10 4400 feet aben e 
the level of the Gangetic plain- The various ranges of the 
Vindhyis, from 1500 to over 400Q feet high, fornit m It were* 
the northern wall and buttresses which support the Oenttal 
IncwBit pierced by road and raihvayp they stood in 

kurricf fomier times as a barrier of mountain and jungle between 
b^wcen Xorthern and giouthem India, and formed one of the main 
difEculties in welding tlie whole into an empire. They consist 
.whcfn of vast masses of forests, ridges, and peaks, broken by cuJti- 
iTniuL. ralleys and broad higivlying plains. 

Thct’riiiits 'fhe other two sides of the elevated southern triangle are 
known as the Eastetn and Western Giiats. These chains 
Stan southwards from the eastern and western extremities of 
the Vindhyls and run along the eastern and western coast?; 
Lajiiictrt of India. Tfie Eastern Ghdts stretch in fragmentary spura 
tJhiu. and ranges down the Madras Presidency, recoding inland and 
leaving broad, level tracts between their base and the coast. 
Weiicm The Western Ghdts form the great sea-wall of the Bombay 
^*^5idenc}“j with only a narrow' strip between them and the 
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shore Some of them ti^ in magiiifTOcm preci|jiccs riml 
headlands out of the ocean^ and truly look like colossal 
^passes or hnding-istairs' from the sea. The Eastern 

Ghdts have m average elevation of 1500 fecL The Western 
Ghdts ascend more abruptly rram the sea to an average height 
of about 5000 fecl( with peaks up to 4700, along the Boinbay 
coast; mirig to 70&0 and oven S7 Go feet in the npheaved angle 
where they nniie with the Easicni (‘"d'ldtSp towards tbek southern 
estreraity. nnElv. 

The inner triangular plateau ihiii! enclosed lies from tooo Ttie cm- 
to jooo feet above the level of the sex But it is dotted 
with peaks ami seamed with ranges exceeding 4000 feet in pjatmu. 
height Its best known hills are the Nllgiris (Blue Mountains)! 
with the sumtner capital of Madras^ Utakamand, 7000 feet 
above the sex Their highest iK>Tnl is Dodibetta [>eakt 3 7Go 
fcelj at the upheaved southern angle. The interior plateau 
is approached by several famous passes from the level Fisse# 
coast^stfip on the western side. The Bor-Ghit, for exanipje, ^ 
ascends a tremendoys ravine about 40 miles south-east of ijtsr-CrKii! 
Bombay oity, to a height of 17^® fect+ In ancient times 
it was regarded as the key to the DeccaOp and could be 
held by a small band against any army attempting to 
jMrnetrate from the coast. A celebrated militaiy road was 
constructed by the British up this and practically gave 
the command of the interior to the then rising port of 
Bombay* A ntilray line has now been carried up the gorges 
twisting round the shoulders of mountains, tunnelliriig through 
intervening crags, and clinging along narrow ledges to the 
face of the precipice. At one point the zigzag is so sharp 
as to render a circuitous turn impossible, and the trains have 
to stop and rc^’erse their direction on a levelled terrace. The 
'fhall Ghlt* to the north-east of Bombay, has in like itianner 
been scaled both by road and railway* Another celebrated ^ 
pass, farther down the coast, connects the miHtaty centre of 
Belgaum with the little port of VmgurLx These Manding^ 
stairs* from the sea to the interior present scenes of rugged 
grandeur. The trap rocks stand out, afler ages of denudatton, 
like circular fortresses flanked by routid lowers, from the 
tuass of hills behind ; natural fastnesses, which in the .Mar- 
hatta times were rendered impregnable by miijtaiy art. In 
the south of Bombay, the passes climb up fron^ the sea 
through thick forests, the haunt of the tiger and the mighty 
bison* Still farther down the coast, the western mountain- itw 1 ^\- 
wall dips deep into the Falghil valley—a remarkable gap, eh^t Paw!- 
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fniles bro^d, And feeding hy ah easy tome, only looo feet 
in lieij^hl, from the sesbo3r<l to the intcriar+ A tbird raiiway 
And miiiLiry road start by this passage ffOrn Beypur across the 
peninsula to Madras. 

ThcTivcra On the eastern side of India^ the Ghdts form a series of 
^jfthe jjnd buttresses for the elevated inner plateau rather 

platnu; *haii A conttnuons mountAin wall Ihey aie traversed by a 
nil tuber of broad and easy |ias$ages from the Madras coasL 
7'Jirough these o^jenings, the rainfall of the southern half 
of the inner plateau reaches the sea. The drainage from iho 
nortbera or Vindhyin edge of the three-sided labieland falls 
into the Changes. Ihe Narbadi (Nerbudda) atnl Tapti cany' 
the rainfall of the southern slopes of the Vinrfhyds and of 
the Sdtpura HillSp by two almost parallel lines^ into the Gulf of 
Cambay, But from Surat^ in lat. et* 9", to Cape Conigrin, in 
no cKki S'’ 4"jno great river succeeds in piercing the Western Ghiis, 

w&u or in reaching the Hombay coast from the interior tableland. 
iftTuidfi. Western Ghdts form^ in fact, a lofty unbroken barrier 

between the waters of the central plateau and the Jndian 
Ocean. The drainage has therefore to make its way across 
India to the eastwards, noiv twisting shair|ity round project¬ 
ing ranges, then tumbling down ravines, or rushing along 
valleys, unLil the rain w^hieh the Bombay sea-breeze has 
dropped upon the Western Ghdts finally Mh into the Bay 
of Ikugal. In this way the three great ri^-ers of the Madras 
Presidency, viz, the Godivari^ the KLstna (Kfl3hna)i and the 
Kiveri (Cauvery)* me in the mountains overhanging the Bom¬ 
bay coast, and traverse the whole breadth of the central table¬ 
land before they reach the sea on the eastern shores of InditL 
llbEdriul The physical geography and the polEticoI destiny of the 
sides of the Indian peninsula^ liave been determined by 
the characteristics of the mountain ranged on either coast. 

country Is comparatively ojKrn, and was 
^ every-where accessible to the spread of civilisarion* On the 

east, thereforct the ancient dynasties of Southern India fixed 
their capitals. Along the west, only a narrow strip of low¬ 
land intervenes between the barrier range and the seaboard. 
I’hc Inhabiiants of those tracts remained apart trotn the 
civilisation of the eastern coast. To this day, one of tlieir 
ruling races, the Nairs, retain land-tenures and aociol customs, 
such as polyandry, w'hich mark a much ruder srage 01 
human advancement than Hinduism, and which in other 
[>arts of India only linger among isolated hill tribes. On the 
other handt the people of the w'estem coast enjoy a bountiful 
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rainfall, unknown in the inner plateau and the east The and orthe 
monsoon dashes its rain-laden douds against the VS’estcm 
Ghdts, and pours from loo to 200 inches of fain upon their 
tnarltimc slopes from Khdndcsh down to Malabar. By the 
time the monsoon has crossed the Westein Ghdts, it has dropped 
the greater part of its aqueous burden, and central Districts, 
such as Bangalore, obtain only about 35 inches. The eastern 
copt also receives a monsoon of its own; but, except in the 
neighbourh^ of the sen, the rainfall throughout the Madras 
Presidency is scanty, seldom e-vceeding 40 inches in the year. 

The deltas of the three great rivers along the Madras coast 
form, however, tracts of inexhaustible fertility) and much is 
done by irrigation to husband and utilize both the local 
rainfall and the accumublcd waters which the rivers bring 
down. 

The ancient Sanskrit poets speak of Southern India as PpodweU 
buried under forests; and tdi, ebony, sisstt, teak, and other 
gre.it trees, still abound. The ^V^estem Ghilts, in particular, Jand. 
are covered with magnificent vegetation wherever a sapling 
can take root The mountains of Kdnara, Malabar. Mysore, 
and Coorg, furnish the Forest Department with its richest 
supplies. Along some of their highest ridges grow what 
is officially known as ‘The Evergrtsen Forest' The 
(CalophyUum angustifollum) shoots up straight to a hundred 
feet without branch or liend. Few' trees in the world are Trees and 
be t ter sui ted for ships’ spans and masts. The fruit-yielding jack 
(Artocarpus integrifolia), the iron-wood (Mesua fctrea), ilie 
Indian mahogany (Ccdrela toona), ebony {DJospyros ebe- 
naster), the fAamfiac (Micheiia champaca), teak (Tectona 
grandis), blackwood unsurpassed for earrings (Dalbetgia 
latifolia), sd/ admirable for building purposes (Shorea robusta), 
the precious saiida1-w*ood ^Santalum alburn^, and the universal 
bam^o,—these are a few of the forest products of the Gh^ts 
and inner ranges of the three-sided southern plateau. Inter¬ 
spersed among the tall trees flourish an infinite variety of 
shrubs, gorgeous parasites, and creepers. European enterprise 
has covered many a hillside in hiyscre and Madras with coficc. 

Cinchona nnd tea ajfit also grown. 

In W'ild tropical beauty nothing can surpass the luxuriance 
of an untouched Coorg forest, as viewed from one of the peaks seuHiem 
of the Western Gbits. A waving descent of green, broken into , 
terraces of raiying heights, slopes downward on every side. 

North and south run parallel ranges of ntotmiains, wooded 
almost to the summit; while to the west, thousands of feet 
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bclow^ the view is bounded by the blue line of ihe Arabian 
Sea- Wild anbasds of many kinds breed in the jiungk^ and 
haunt the grassy glades. The elephant, the tiger, and the 
leopaidp the fiiTious bison, the stately sdm^Aar deer* and the 
jungk sheep, ^ith a variety of smaller gpnie^ aiford adrentute 
to the spOTtsinan. During the rains magnificent cataraets dash 
over the precipices. The Garsoppa falls^ in the Western Ghats, 
are said to ha%^e a descent of looo feet 
Crop# of In the valleys, and upon the devaled plains of the central 
plateau, tillage has driven hack the jungle to the hilly recesses, 
and fields of wheat and many kinds of smaller grain or 
millets, tabaecev cotton, sugar-cane, and pulses^ spread over 
the open country* The black soil of Southern India is pro- 
verbial for its fertility; and the level strip between the 
Western Ghits and the sea ri%^ls evnn Lov?ct Bengal in its 
fruit-bearing palms, rice liarvcsts, and rich succession of crops. 
The deltas on the eastern side have from time immcmorkl 
been celebrated as rice-bearing tracts. The Interior of the 
tableland is liable to droughts. The cultivators contend 
against the calamities of nature by varied systems of irrigation, 
by which they store the rain brought during a few months by 
the monsoon, and husband it for use throughout the whole 
year. The food of the common people consbu chiefly of 
small grains, such as ^Jra, and rdii. The great e 3 C|>ort 
IS o3tton, with wheat from the noithem Districts of Bombay, 
The pepper trade of Malabar dates from far beyond the s^e 
of Siiidbad the Sailor, and probably reaches ba^ to Homan 
timesK Cardamoms, spices of various sorts, dyes, and many 
medicinal drugs, are also grown. 

l^riiKrahi It IS OH the three-sided tableland, and among the hilly 
spurs which project firom it^ that the mineiai wealth of India 
Coal, lies hid Coal-minmg now forms a great indumy on the 
north-easiern side of the tableland, in Bengal; and also b 
the Central Frovmces, Beds of iTon-ore and limestone have 
been worked in several places^ and hold out a possrhiliiy of a 
new era of enterprise to India in the future. Many Districts 
are ricb in building stone, marbles^ and the easily worked 
laterite. Copper and other metals exist in small qtiandtijea. 
The diamonds of Golconda were long famous, Gold dust 
has from very ancksiit times been washed out of the ri^-er- 
RMpim. q^la^t2^n:ushi^g for gpld h hdng attempted on 

Jation: scientific pnndples in l^fadias and Mysore. 

^ surveyed the three regions of India. 

iTLtfk®. The first, or the HimiLiyas, bes for the most part beyond the 
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British frontier \ but a knowledge of it supplit^ the key to 
the history and cliidatLc conditions of Indii The second 
region^ or the River Plains in the norths formed' the theatre 
of the ancient race-movetnents which shijied the civilisa¬ 
tion and political destinies of the whole Indian jieninsula. 

The third region, or the Triangular Tableland in the south, 

1™ a character quite distinct from either of the other two 
divisions, and a jTOpuIation which is now working out a sepa^ Thrix 
rate development of its own* Broadly speakings the Himi- 
ia>^ are peopled by Turanian tribes. The great River Pldns 
of Bengal are still the home of the -^"an race. The 
Triangular Tableland has formed m arena for a long struggle 
between that gifted race from the northi and what is known 
as the Dravidian stock in the south. 

To this vast Empire the English have added British British 

consisdog of die lower valley of the Irawadt (Irrawaddy) with its j 
delta, and a long fiat strip stretching down the eastern side of 
the Brty of Bengal. Between the narrow maritiniu tract and 
the Irawadi runs a backbone of lofty ranges^ These ranges^ 
known as the Yoma (Roma) Mountains, are covered with 
dense forests, and separate the Irawadi valley from the strip of 
coast The Yoma (Roma) ranges have jKaks exceeding 4000 in taiicjTi 
feet, and culminate in the Blue Moiintainp 7100 feet They m™. 
are crossed by posses, one of which, the An or Aeng, rises to 
466S feet above the sea leveL A thousand creeks indent the 
seaboard; and the whole of the lev'cl country, both on the 
coast and in the Irawadi valley, forms one vast rice-field. 

The rivets float down an abundant supply of teak and 
bamboos from the north- Tobacco, of an excellent quali^^p its jvrtj. 
supplies the little dgais which all Burmese (men* women, and 
children) smoke, and afibtds an industrial product of increasing 
value, Arakan and Pegu, or the Ftovinces of the coast strip, 
and also the Irawadi valley, contain mineral oil-springs. Ten- Ttdas- 
asserim forms a long narrow maritime Province, running 
from the mouths of the Irawadi southward, to Point VictoriOi 
where Bri^ territory adjoins Siam. It is rich In dn mines* 
and contains iron-ores equal to the fincsl Swedish; besides 
gold and coppear in smaller quantities, and a very pure 
limestone, ^ce and timber form the staple exports of 
Burma; and rice is also the univeFsaJ food of the people^ 

British Burma, with Tctiasserimr has an area of 88,556 square 
miles; and a popularion, in j88i, of 3 j millbo persons* 
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THE PEOPLE, 


The Population of India, with Bridsh amDunlcd 

in iSBi to 35i mimons^ or, as already mentioned, mote than 
Co^craJ double the number which Gibbon estimated for the Romaji 
Empire in the height of its power. But the English Govern* 
meni has respected the rights of native cliiefs who am willing 
to govern well, atid one-third of the country' still rcmairis in 
the hands of its hereditary nileis. Their subjects make about 
one^llh of the whole Indian people. The British icrntorics 
therefore comprise only iwo-thirds of the area of IndL\ and 
about four-lifths of its inhabitants. 

The narive princes govern their States with the help and 
under the advice of a Resident, w^hom the Enghsh Viceroy 
fltkUions at their courts^ Some of them reign almost ns Inde¬ 
pendent sovereigns j Others require more assistance, or a 
stricter controL They form a magniheent body of feudatory 
rulers, possessed of revenues and arroie^i of their own. The 
more imjsortant exercise the power of life and death over 
their subjects j but the authority of each is limited by treaties 
or eugagements, acknowledging their ‘ subordinate dependence' 


The Fcia- 

datDET 

Chid^* 


Tb^h 

vurufui 


to the British GovemuienL That Govemmentj os Suzerain 
in India, docs not allow Its feudatones to make war upon 
each other, or to form allbnces with foreign States. It Inter¬ 
feres when any chief misgoverns his people j: rebukes, and 
needful removes, the oppressor; protects the weak; Mid firmly 
imposes peace upon all 

BrEtkh The British possessions arc distributed into twelve govern- 
ments, each with a separate head ; but the whole is under the 

Ffwiftces, orders of the supreme Government of India^ consisting of 
the Gos*cmoT-General In CoundL The Governor-General, 
who also bears the title of Viceroy, holds his court and 


govemment at Calcutta in the cold wx^atheTi and during 
summer at Simla, yooo feet up the Himalaya Mountains. 
Tht Viceroy of India, and the Go^^emors of Madras and 
Bombay, are usually British statesmen appointed in England 
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by the Queen. The beails of the other ten Provinces are hj>w 
selected for their merit from the Anglo-Indiati services, and ' 

are nominated by the Viceroyp subject in the case of the 
lieuteoant-Govcmorships to approval by the Secretary of 
State. 

The Census of i88i shorts a population of a 5 a, 54 i»iio 
all India. But the complete details arc not yet available, I 
have, therefore, in the foUovi'ing tables to use the Census of 
tSyi for the individual Provinces and States. At p. d 7 r 1 - *ho 
give the returns of i88i, so far as I have obtained them. 

The Twelve Governments or Provinces op 
British India. 


(Based on the Census of 1871-7*; hut see also/kir/, p- 67.) 


(ExgliaiTc cf Naltir^ 5 »i« aBadwd to h). 
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t OnUh hAi lim incerporaled, since itrn. wfUi U»e Norfh-Westcra 
vlectH. nsc Ucul*l«iH.Ooi miaT of Uk NoHh-Wesieni P»ol.^n«es ■« also 

of Ou^- I - Bw 

« A^sani icpaimed from the LjffUtewmtTGiolwnic™ of Dcrgal in 
ond elected taU) a Chtef-ConunMotSHShip. The itte# Jadodrt W csWUUte 
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The Tt^'elve Groups of Native States roa^iNO 
Feudatorv India in 1871+ 
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gucse possessions, ve obtain the total for all India. Thus— 
Au. India, including British Burma. 
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thc iHipu. . supports a population miicb more 

than twice as dense as that of the Nadve States. If we 
o^ude the outlying and lately-acquired Protinces of British 
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Burma and Assam, the proportion is almost exactly threefold, 
or 243 persons to the square mile* How thick this population 
IS, may be realized ^m the Caet that France has only iSo 
people to the square mile; while even Ln crowded Englandj 
wherever the density approaches acM> to the square mile it 
ceases to ho a rural population, and has to livCi to a greater Edgland* 
or less extent, by manufactures, minbg, or city industries.^ 

In certain areas of Bengal, two persons have to live on the 
proceeds of each cw/jftrrff/of acre, or uSo persons to each culti¬ 
vated square mile- The Famine Commissioners reported in 
iSSd, that over 6 millions of the peasant-holdings of Bengal, 
or twothirds of the whole, a^ieragcd from a to 3 acres a piece. 

Allotting for women and children, this prohtihly represents a 
population of about 34 millions struggling to live off 15 inillton 
acres, or just over hnJf an acre a-piece. 

linyke England, India has few large towns, and no great 
manufacturing centres. Thus, in England and Wales 42' per to^m, 
cent, or nearly one-half of the population, live in towns with 
upwards of ao^Goo in habitants, while in British India only a 
little over 4 per cent, or not one-twentieth of the people, live 
in such towns. 3 India, therefore, is almost entirely a rural Po^tiem 
countr>'; and many of the scKSilkd towns are mere groups 
villages, in the midst of whkh the cattle arc driven a-held, and 
ploughing and reaping go on, Calcutta itself has grown out 
of IL cluster of hamlets on the bank of the Hiiigli; and the 
term * municipality.^ which in Europe is only apjjlied to towns, 
often means in India a collection of rural homesteads for the 
purposes of local government, 

Vk'^ seCt therefore, in India, a dense population of husband- 
men* Wherever theb numbers exceed t to the acre, or 
to the square mile, —excepting In suburban districts or in uri- 
gated tracts—^:he struggle for existence becomes hard At 
half an acre apiece that struggle ia very hard^ In such 
Districts, a good harvest yields just sulftcient food for the 
people I and thousands of lives depend each autumn on a few 
inches more or less of rainfall. The Ciovcrnment may^ by 
great efforts* feed the starving in time of actual famine j but it 
cannot stop the yearly work of disease and death among a 
steadily underfed people- In these overcrowded tracts the 
population reaches the stationary stage. For example, m 
Allahdtdd District during 30 years, the inhabitants increased 
by only 6 persons in io,ooo each year* In still more densely 

i Report cn the Ccciisw of Fngiaj^d and Wales foi 1I71. 

^ See Appcpdkcs Nos* 3i und is* at end of ihif volame. 
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peopilid locA^itics upor tbts line of rdluny, faciUdes for migration 
have drained off the'excessive population, and their total num- 
her in 1S79 was less than it had been eo years before* On the 
other hand, in thinly peopled Provinces the inhabitants quickly 
multiply. Thus, when we obtained the District of Amherst 
in 1814 from the king o( Burma, it had been depopulated by 
savage native wars. The British established their firm rule ; 
^ople began to Hoclc in; and by 1849 there were 70,000 in* 
habitants* In less than 50 years the population had increased 
by more than threefold, or to 240,000 in 187a, 

► In some parts of India, therefore, there are more husband' 
men than the laud can feed; in other parts, vast tracts of fertile 
soil still await the cultivaton In England the people would 
move freely from the over-populated districts to the thinly- 
jnhabited ones; but in India the peasant clings tg his heredt- 

his family has outgrown his fields, 
If the Indun races will only learn to migrate to tracts where 
^ire land still abounds, they will do more than the utmost 
efforts of Government can accomplish to better themselves 
|md to prevent famines. The Census of 187* showed, 
indeed, that the Indian peasant had lost something of his old 
immobility. The general tendency of the population in Bengal 
IS southwards and eastH'ards to the newly formed delta, and 
north-eastwards to the thinly peopled valleys of Assam, But t he 
cUngmg of the people to their old villages in spite of hard- 
^p and lamme still forms a most difficult problem in India. 

roughout i^y of the hill and border tracts, land is so 
plennful that it yields no rent Anyone may settle on a patch 
which he clears of jungle, exhaust the soil by a rapid succession 
of crops, and then leave it to relapse into forst. In such 
tocts no rent is charged; but each family of wandering hus* 
bandmen pays a poll-tax to the chief, or to the Govemment 
under whose protection it dwells. As the inhabitants increase 
^is noiMdic^tera of cultivation gives phee to regular tii W 
^roughout British Burma wc see both methods at wort side 
by side; while on the thickly peopled plains of India the 
wandering husbandmen- have long since disappeared, and 
«eh household remains rooted to the same plot of ground 
during many gcneiationa 

thJ'^i in the relation of the 

^ple to the land has taken place before out own eyes. 

husbandmen to till it. A hundred years 
e as reversed this state of things, and there are 








now more people than there is land for them to till TTii^ 
change has produced a silent revolution in the rural economy 
of the Province. When the English obtained Bengal in the 
last century^ they found in many liistricta tT^ o disiitict rates of 
rent current for the same classes of soil. The higher rate was 
paid by the fAtirrf rdjafSt literally * stationary" tenants^ who had 
their houses in the hamlet, and formed the permanent body of 
cultivators. These tenants would hear a great deal of extortion 
rather than forsake the lands on which they had expended 
labour and capital in digging tanks^ cutting irription channels* 
and building homesteads. They were oppressed accordingly; 
and while they had a right of occupation in their holdings, so 
long as they [xiid the renb the very highest rates were squeezed 
out of them. The temporary or wandering cultivators, paiAAdsf 
were those who had not their homes in the village, and 
w^ho could therefore leave it whenever they pleased They 
had no right of occupancy in their fields; but on the other 
hand, the landlord could not obtain so high a rent from them^ 
as there was plenty of spare land in adjoining villages to 
which they could retire in case of oppressioa Tlie landlords 
were at that time competing for tenants; and one of the 
commonest complaints w'hich they brought before the Com¬ 
pany's oBiebIs was a charge against a neighbouring proprietor 
of" enticing away their cultivators' by low rates of rent This at the 
state of things is now reversed The landlords have no longer 
to compete for tenants; It is the husbandmen who have to 
compete with one another for land. There are still two rates 
of rent. But the lower rates are now paid by the 'stationary " 
tenants, who possess occupancy rights; while the higher or 
rack-rents are paid by the other class* who do not possess 
occupancy rights. In ancient India, the eponymous hero, or 
original village founder* was the man who cut down the 
jungle. In modem India, special legislation and a Forest 
Department are required to preserve the trees which remain. 

It will be readily understood that in a country where almost 
down to the present times there was more land than there 
were people to till it* a high value was set upon the cuStivatiug 
class. In tracts where the nontadic system of husbandry 
survives, no family is permitted by the native chief to quit his 
territory* For each household represents a poll-tax. In 
many parts of India, wc found the lower classy attached to 
the soil in a manner which could scarcely be distinguished 
from predial sla¥cr>\ In spite of our legislative enactments, 
this system bngered on. Our early ofScers in South-Eastern 
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Bengal, and the great island of Sind^^ip adjoluiDgp almost 
raised a rebellion by their attempEs to liberate the sla^^ 
Indeed, in certain tracts where we found the population wry 
depressed, as in Behar* the courts have in our own day occa¬ 
sionally brought to light the survival of seifdouu 
A feeling, like the old native one, exists in the minds of 
some British officers against migration of the people from thdr 
Districts. If we except the newly annexed Pro^'inces of 
Burma and Assam;, the population of British India is three 
times more dense to the square mile than the population of 
Fttidaiory India. This great disproportion cannot be alto¬ 
gether explained by differences in the natural capabilities of 
the soil It would be for the advantage of the people that 
they should spread themselves over the whole conntTyj and so 
equalize the pressure throughout The Feudatory States lie 
interspersed among British territory, and no costly migration by 
OT&ur^of involved. That the people do not thus spread themselves 

thepopuU- crowd together within our Provinces, is partly due to 

tkjft on ihc their belief that^ on the whole,i they are less liable to oppression 
^ ■ under British rule than under native chiefs. But any outward 
movemerit of the population^ even from the most densely 
peopled English Districts^ would probably be recorded with psiin 
by the local officera. Indeed, the occasional exodus of a iew 
cultivators from the overcrowded Province of Behar into the 
thinly peopled frontier State of Ncpdl, has been a subject of 
sensitive self-reproach. In proportion as we can enforce good 
government under the native tiiefs of Indian we must expect 
to see a gradual movement of the people into the Feudatory 
States. There is plenty of land bi India for the whole 
population. What is required is not the diminution of the 
peoplot but their more equal distribution. 

LW of The general resul ts of the Census, tnken in February 1881, 
have been telegraphed to England. They show an increase of 
ia| milHotis fnr all India, or 6*a per cent during the 
But this general smcitient gi ves but an Impeifect insight into 
the l^l increment of the people. For while in the southern 
Provinces, which have snifered most from famine, the numbem 
have stood still, or even receded, in the less thickly peopled 
Incrwic of tracts the increase has been at an enormous rate. Thus the 
thEpMp}«, British Pr^idcticy of Madras shows a diminution of 3*4 per 
cent, j while the Native State of Mysore, which felt the full 
effects of the long^ontinued dearth of 18 76-7 9, has 17 per 
Mnt, fewer inhabitants now than it had ten years ago. The 
engal population has increased by about 10 per cent, in 
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spite of the milder scarcity oF 187+ Bm the great increase is 
in the outlying, uDder-peopled districts of India, where the 
pressure of the mhabiiants on the soil has not yet begun to l>e 
felt, and where thousands of acres are still awaiting the culti¬ 
vator, In Assam the increase has been 19 per cent- — largely 
due to immigration ; in the Central PfOYinceSp with then 
tracts of imredaimed jungle, 25 j>er cent.; in Berar (adjoining 
thein)| 30 per cent; while in Burma—whichp most of all the 
British Provitices, stands In need of inhabitants — the ten j^ears 
have added 35 per cent, to the |iOpuktionj eqnivalent, to 
doubling the people in al>out twenty-five years. 

The following returns of 1881 have been received for some of 
the principal Provinces and States. They cannot yei bcaccnr- in iSSi, 
ately compared with the figures for the same areas in iSyi. 

Bengal, 68,829,920; Assam, 4,815,157; Madras, 30^,839^181; 
Bombay, 20,920,119; Sind, 2,404,934; North-Wcatem Pro¬ 
vinces, 33 » 445 tt*i > Oudht 11^407,625; Punjab, 22,647,542 ^ 
Central Provinces, 11,505,149; Bemr, 2,670,982; Eumia, 
3+707,646; Mysore, 4,186,399; Cooig, 178+2S3; Ajracre, 
453,073; Baioda, 2,r54,469; Travancortt 
Cochin, 600,278^ The grand toLil for all India is 253,541,3 to. 

Of the portion already classified according to sex, there are 
123 milUons of males to 118 millions of femaJei 

The Ethsical History of Ikdia. — T he statbtical elucida- Ethno- 
tion of the races and Provinces of India can only be effected 
by tabular forms, I therefore append at the end of this 
volume a series of statements dealing with the various aspects 
of the Indian population,* and proceed here to briefiy sketch 

* Vit—Table L Area* VTlbgca^ and papnlai™ in each 

Provincje of India in 1871, 

„ 1L J^istribiiiioii into town and couniry, or * towns and 
villages ifl Britisli rndlo.* 

,, III. Caldvable, immitlitble, and uncultivated bud m 
provinces far which letunui oxbt, 

., IV* Population of Bril^h India occoiduig 10 offe nad sex* 

,, V, popiolaiicm of Bril^ India acoqrdiDg to atsle and 
naiioiiaJjty+ 

,, VI. Asiatic non-lndioji popataliopi of BrilUh India 
according to notioiuLliiy. 

„ VII. Ktin-Afiutic popnktioD of BrttUh India aOoordin^ 

Lo natkiuijity. 

VIIL PopiLlaium of Itfltwli IndLi nccotdlTig to religiojir 
„ IX, Town popubtion of Jndb, being n \]sX of the 1^9 
towns of Bziliah India of whkh [bo population 

oxcreds 30 , 000 . 
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the histoif)^ of the ethnological elements of which it is niado 

up. 

Fmir-roTd European writers formerly diwdcd the Indian population into 
races—the Hindus and the Muhammadans^ But when we 
PropIcL more doseljr at the people, we htid that they consist of four 

(1) Non- well-marked elements. These are^ hrst, the recognised Non^ 
Aiyajis. jYryan Tribes, called the Aborigines^ and their half-Hinduued 
(iJAiTwis. descendants, numbering [8 millions in 1871; second, the 
comparatively pure offspring of the Ar^-an or Sansfcrii-sjxsafcing 
MSxed Race (the Brahmans and Fijputs), about 16 millions in 1S71 ^ 
^ thirdt the great Mixed Population, known as the Hindus, 
which has grown out of the Aryan and non-Aiy-an elements 
(chiefly from the latter), and in 1871 numbered no millions; 
(4) Mu- fourth^ the Muhanimadansp 41 millions. These make up the 
imUions of people under British rule in iS7t. The same 
fourfold division applies to the population of the 54 millions 
in Feudatory India in tSyi, but we do not know the numbers 
of the dilTerent classes. 

risuorthis In dealing with the population of Jndia^ 1 shall treat of 

classes separately; as the four distinct 
with iKe elements which make up the present population. ^Their 
lia^njid ^ ^ lODScly-connectcd whole, after they had been 

their pounded together in the mortar of Muhammadan conquest^ 

ipfy. will next be tracedi 1 shall then narrate the events by which 

the English nation became answerable for the welfare of this 
vast section of the human family. Finally, I shall show how the 
British Government is trying to discharge its solemn responsi¬ 
bility, and indicate the administrative meehanisru which has 
knit together the discordant races of India into a great paci^c 
Empire. 

Tlie two earlier glimpses of India disclose two races struggling 

ractt of for the soil The one was a fair^kinned people, which had 
entered by the north-wcstcni passes; a people of Aiiyas, 
iJteraJty ‘noble/ lineage, speaking a stately language, worship- 
Aiyaw. ping friendly and powerfid gods. The other was a race of a 
lower type, who had long dwelt in the land, and whom the 
lordly new-comers drove back before them into the mountains, 
or reduced to servitude on the plains. The comparatively 
pure descendants of these two races are now nearly equal in 
numbers; the intermediate castes, sprung chieHy from the ruder 
stock, make up the mass of the present Indian population.. 
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chapter III. 


TUE NON-arVAN races. 


The present chapter treats of the lower tribes, ati 
people, who, in the absence of a race-name of their own, may ^bort- ^ 
be called the non-Ar^ ans or x\l:>Drigine^ They have left no ipnes. 
written records j indeed, the use of letters, or of any simplest 
hieroglyphics, was to them unknowTL The sole works of their 
hands which have come domi to tis are rude stone circles, and 
the upright slabs andmoiinds, beneath which, like the primitive 
peoples of Europet they buried their dead. From these we 
only discover that, at some far distant but unfixed period, 
they knew how to make round pots of hard, thin earthenware, 
not Inelegimt in shapes that they fought with iron weapoi^, 
and wore ornaments of copjier and gold. Coins of Imperial 
Rome have been dug up from their graves. Sdll eailJer remains 
prove that, long before their advent, India was peopled as far • 
as the depths of the Central Provinces, by tribes unacquainted Fhat 
with the metals, who hunted and warred with polished hint 
tLxes and other deftly wrought implements of stone, similar to 
those found in Korthem Europe. And even these were the 
successors of yet ruder beings, who have left their agate knives 
and rough flint weapons in the Xarbada valley. In front of 
this far-stretching background of the carly-Mctal and Stone 
Ages^ we see the so-called Aborigines being beaten down by the 
newly arrived Aiy^an race- 

The struggle is commemorated by the two names which the Tbc Non- 
victors gave to the early tribes, namely, the Dasyus, or * enemies,* 
and the Disas, or ^ slaves* The new-comers from the north by lits 
prided themselves on their fair complexion, and their Sanskrit 
word for * colour* {mrna) came to mean *mce* or * caste.' 

Their earliest poets, jooo years ago, praised in the Rig-veda 
their bright gods, who, * slaying the Dasyus, protected the The 
A/jan who 'subjected the black-skJii to the Aryan man.' 

They tell us of their * stormy deities, who rush on tike furious 
bulls and scatter the black-skin.' The sacrifleer pve thanks 
to his god for * dispersing the slave bands of black descent,' 
and for sweeping away ' the rile Dosyan colour.’ Moreover, 
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tl)c Ar)-M, with his finely fonned features^ loathed the squat 
Mongolian faces of the Aborigines. One Vedic singer speaks 
of them as * noseless * or flat^nosedi white another praises his 
own * heautifuhnosed' gods. Indeed, the Vcdic hymos abound 
in scornful epithets for the primitis’e tribeSf as 'disturbois of 
sacn li ces, gross feeders on heshi^ * raw-eatctS|* * lawless,* * not* 
sacrificing,’ ‘without gods,' and 'without rites.’ As time went 
on, and these mdc tribes were driven back into the forest, they 
were painted in still more hideous shapes, till they became 
^ the * monsters ’ and ' demons ’ of the Aryan poet and priest 
Their race-name Das}!], ‘ enemy,' thus grew to signify a devil, 
as the old Teutonic word for enemy (still used in that seme in 
Gemtan) has become the English ' fiend.' 

Nevertheless, all of them could not have been savages. We 
hear of wealthy Das>'Us, and even the Vcdic hymns speak 
much of their 'seven castles ’and‘ ninety forts,’ In bter 
Sanskrit literature, the Aryans make alliance with aboriginal 
^inccs; and when history at length dawns on the scene, we 
^d some of the most powerful kingdoms of India ruled by 
dyn^lics of non-Aryan descent. Nor were they devoid of 
religious rites, or of cravings after a future life. ‘ They adota * 
says a veiy ancient Sanskrit treatise,* ‘the bodies of their dead 
Mithgifi^ with raiment, with ornaments; imagining that thereby 
they^^l attain the world to come.’ These ornaments are 
Ac bite ofbronM, copper, and gold which we now dig up from 
bennih their rude «oue monuments. In the Sanskrit epic 
which narrates the advance of the Aryans into Southern fnrlf a 
a non-Aiyan <*ief describes his race as ‘of fearful swiftness' 
unyielding m hattici in colour like a dark blue cloud'« 

Ut us now examine these primitive peoples, not as portrayed 
by thei^nemi® 5000 years ag<^ but as they crisl at the present 

f iiiive 

Iain tudden away m the recesses of the mountains, like the 
remains of ejrtmct animats which paleontologists find in hill- 
caves, India thus foims a great museum of races, in whicli we 
study man from his lowest to his highest stages of culture; 
rhe spccuneite are not fossils or dry bone^ but IMng com- 
muni^, to whose u^dely diverse conditions we hare to S 
our administraLon and our bwsi ^uapt 

.toong the rudest fragments of mankind are the isobierf 
islanders in the Bay of Bengal The oldLfo and 
European voyagers described them as dog-fiiccd man-eaters, 
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The English officers sent to the islands in 1855 to establish 
a Settlement, found themselves surrounded by quite naked 
cannibals of a ferocious tj-pe ^ who daubed themselves when 
festive with red earth, and mouined in a stitl of olive-coloured 
mud. They used a noise like ^jing- to CJCpress friendship or joy; 
bore only names of common gender, which they received before 
birth, and which therefore had to be applicable to either 
SCR j and their sole conception of a god was an evil spirit^ who 
spread disease- I'or five years they repulsed every eifort at . 
intercourse with showers of arrows | but our officers slowly 
brought them to a better frame of mind by building sheds near 
the Settlement, where diese poor beings might find shelter 
from the tropical rains, and receive medicines and food- 

Thc Anamalai Hills, In Southern Madras, form the refuge of iWaiikaki 
a whole series of broken tribes. Five hamkis of long-hnirecl, hiltmoi. 
wilddooking Puliars Uve on jungle piroduci% mice, or any small 
animals they can catch ^ and worship demons. Another clan, 
the Mundavers, shrink from contact with the outside world, 
and i>ossess no fijced dweUings^t but wander over the innermost 
hills with their cattle, sheltering themselves under little leaf 
sheds, and seldom remaining In one spot more than a yean 
't'he tbickdipped, small-bodied Kaders, * Lords of the Hills/ 
are a mnanant of a higher race, llicse hills, now almost 
uninhabited, abound in the great stone monuments (kistvaeus 
and dolmens) which the piimitive tribes erected over their 
dead. The Naira, or biUmen of South-Wcstcm India, still The Nalrs. 
practise polyandry, according to which one woman is the wife 
of several husbands^ and a naan's property descends not to his 
own but to his sisteKs duldreu. This sy-stem also appears 
among the Hlmdlayan tribes. 

In the Central Provinces, the aboriginal races form a large 
propoition of the populatioiL In certain Districts, as In the 
Feudatory State of Bastir, they amount to three-fifths of the 
inh^ibitajLts. Their most important race, the Gonds, ha%ie made 
some ad^-ances in d\dlisatioa j but the wilder tribes still cling jh 
to the forest, and live by the chase. Some of them are GoadE. 
reported to have used, within a few years back, flint points for 
their arrows^ The hlariis wield bows of great strength, which 
they hold with their feel while they draw the string with both 
hands A stiU wilder tribe, the Miris, fiy &om their gias^built 
huts on the approach of a stringer. Once a year a messenger Tax- 
comes to them &om the local to take their tribute, which 

chieiy of junfiJe prodLctt He docs not, howcer, 
enter their hamlets, but beats a dmm outside, and then hides 
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himscir. The sKy Miiris creep forth, pface what they have to 
give in an appointed spot, and ran back into their retreats. 

Farther to the northeast, in the Tributary States of Orissa, 
there is a poor tribe, 10,000 in number, of Juangs or Patuas, 
litemlly the * leaf-wearers^’ whose women wore no clothes The 
only covering on the females consisted of a few strings of 
beads round the waist, with a bunch of leaves tied before and 
behind. Those under British influence have since been clothed 
by order of the f?ovcrtimert, and their native chief was 
persuaded to do the same work for others. In 1871, the 
Knglish officer called together the clan, and after a speech, 
handed out strips of cotton for the iix)mon to put on. They 
then ])assed in single file, to the number of 1900, before him, 
made obei^nce to him, and were afterwards marked on the 
forehead with vermilion, as a sign of their entering into civilised 
societ>'. Finally, they gathered the bunches of leai'es which 
had formed their sole clothing into a heapi, and set fire to it. 

This leaf ti-caring tribe had no knowledge of the metals till 
quite lately, when foreigners came amopg them, and no word 
eakted in their native langu^ for iron or any other mctaL 
But their country abounds in flint weapons^ so that the 
Juangs form a remnant to our own day of the Stone Age. 
‘Their huts,’ writes the officer who knows them best, ‘are 
among this smallest that human beings ever deliberately con¬ 
structed as dwellings. They measure about 6 feet by S. 
The head of the family and all the females huddle together in 
this one shell, not much laiger than a dog-kennel' The boys 
and the young men of the village live in one large building 
apart by themselves; and this custom of having a common 
abode for the whole male youth of the hamlet is found among 
many aboriginal tribes in distant parts of India. 

Proceeding to the northern boundary of India, we find the 
slopes and spuis of the Mim,<layas peopled by a great variety 
of rude tribes Some of the Assam hillmcn have no word for 
expressing distance by miles nor any land-measure, but reckon 
the length of a journey by the number of plugs of tobacco 
or /fl# which they chew upon the way. As a rule, they are 
fierce, black, undersized, and ill-fed. They eked out a 
wretched subsistence by plundering the more civilised hamlets 
of the As«Hn valley; a means of livelihood which they are but 
slowly giving up under British rule; Some of the wildest of 
them, such as the independent Abats, arc now engaged 3$ a 
sort of irregular police, to keep the peace of the border, in 
return for a yearly gift of cloth, hoes, and grain. Their very 
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fiaincs he^iT witness to their former wild life^ One trtbep the 
Akas of Assam, is divided inlo two clans^ known le^ctively Akat <]f 
as ^ The caters of a thousand hearths/ and * The thieves who 
lurk in the colton-ftcld' 

Many of the aboriginal tribes^ therefore, remain in the same 
early stage of human progress as that ascribed to them by the 
Vedic poets more than 3000 years agrx lint others have made 
great advances, and form communities of a well - dcvelopod tribes* 
type, I confine myself to a brief description of tw^o of thenir 
The Sarttklls and the Kandhs inhabit the north-castem edge of 
the central plateau. The Santais have their home among the 
hills which abut on the Ganges in Lower Bengal The Kandhs 
live about 200 miles to the south* on the spurs and ridges which 
look down upon the Orissa delta- 

The Santals dwell in villages in the jungles or among the Tht 
mountains, apart from the people of the plains They Saniili. 
number about a million, and give their name to a laige 
District* the Santal Parganas, 140 mhes north-west of 
Calcutta. Although stiU clinging to many customs of a 
hunting forest tribe, they have learned the uso of the plough^ 
and settled dowm into skilful husbandmen. Each hamlet is 
governed by its own head-man^ who is supposed to be a 
descendant of the original founder of the village, and who is Siaeil 
assisted by a deputy bead-man and a watch man. The bo>^ of 
the hamlet haA^e their sepaiate qfhcersj and are strictly con- 
trolled by their own head and his deputy till they enter the 
married slate* The Santals know not the cruel distinctions of 
Hindu caste, but trace their tribes* usually fixed at seven, to 
the seven sons of the first parents^ The whole village feasts, 
hunts, and w^orships together; and the Santdl must take 
his wife* not from his own iribe, but from one of the six 
others. So strong Is the bond of race, that expulsion from Xo castes, 
the tribe w-as the only Santil punishment A hetnous criminal 
was cut off from ‘ fire and w'ater * In the village, and sent forth reeling, 
alone into the jungle. Minor offences wore forgiven upon a 
public reconciliation with the tribe; to effect which the guilty one 
had to provide a feast* with much rice-beer* for his clansmen. 

The chief oeTcmonies in a Santifs lifet six in number, vary The six 
in different parts of the country, but all bear upon this strong ^sil 
feeling of kinship. The first is the admission of the newly- monsei 
bom child into the family,—a secret rile, one act of w^hich 
consists in the father placing his hand on the infanfs head 
and repeating the name of the ancestral detly. The second, the 
admission of the child into the tribe* Is celebrated three or five 
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djiys birlb,—a more pubUc ceremoiiy* at which thu chUd^s 

head is shavedj and tht clinistncn drink bfi:cr+ The third 
ceremoiny^ or adniissLon into the takes place about the 
fifib year; when all friends, whatever roay be their tribe, are 
invited iqa feasti and the child is marked on his right arm with 
the Santdl spoU The fourth consists of the union of his own 
SAiit£ tribe with another by marriage, w hich does not take place till 
Hsarru^ young people can choose for themselves. At the end of 
the ceremony the girl's clanswomen pound bumbig charcoal 
with the household pestle, in tokcD of the breaking up of her 
former family ties, and then extinguish it with water, lo signify 
the separation of the bride from her clam The Santdls respect 
iheir w'omctij and seldom or never take a second wife, except for 
the purpose of obtaining an heir. The fifth ceremony consists of 
the dismissal of the Sanldl from the race* by the solemn burning 
of his body after death. The sixth is the reunion of the dead 
with the fathers, by floating three fragments of the skull down 
the Damodar river (if possible);, the sacred stream of the race: 
Saiitfll The Santa! has no conception of bright and friendly gods* 
TtUfricD. ^ Vedk singers worshipped^ Still less can he imagine 

one oiuniiiotem and beneficent Deity, who w^atch^ over man¬ 
kind Hunted and driven back before the Hindus and 
Muhammadans, he docs not undersland how a Being can be 
more powerful than himself without wishing to harm him. 

* ^Vhai,' said a Santdl lo an eloquent missionary, who had been 
discoursing on the Christian God—* what if that strong One 
should eat me ? * Nevertheless the earth swarms with ^iiits 
and demons, whose id will he tiks lo avert His religion 
consists of nature-worship, and offerings to the ghosts of his 
ancestors ^ and his ritce are more numerous even than those of 
the HindusL First, the Itace-god ■ next, the Tribe-god of each 
of the seven dans; then the Faniily-god, requires in turn hi?r 
Kiicc-EDd j ohiatiom But besides these, there are the spirits of hjs 
Tribe- forefinhers^ river-spirits, forest-spirits, wellHicmons^ mountaln- 
demons, and a mighty host of unseen beings, whom he must 
; keep in good hnmour. He seems also to have borrowed from 
DetncMLq. Hindus some rites of suu-worship. But his own gods 
dwell chiefly in ihe andent sdi trees which shade his haralets^ 
Them he propitiates by oflerings of blood j with goats^ cocks, 
and chickens. If the sacrificer cannot afford an animal, it is 
with a red flowcfp'or a red fruit, that he drau-s near to his ^ds. 
In some hamlets, the people dance round every trcCj so that 
they may not by evil chance miss the one in which the village- 
spirits happen to he dweUing. 
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Until nearly the end of the last centui)', the Sontils were Sm- 
thc pests of the neighbouring phiins. Regularly after the 
December hon^est, they sallied forth from their mounums, ndc. 
plundered the lowlands, levied blaii-raaih and then retired 
with their spoil to their jungles. But in 1789, the British 
Government granted the proprietory right in the soil to the 
landholders of Bengal under the arrongements which four 
years later became the Permanent ScItleiocnL Forthwith 
every landholder tried to increase the cultivated area on hts 
estate, now become his own property* The Santdls and other 
wild tribes were tempted to issue from iheir fastnesses by 
high wages or rent-free farms. "Every' proprietor/ said a 
London newspaper^ the Aftfntirtir in 1792, *15 

collecting husbandmeo (rom the hills to improve his lowlands,^ 

The English odicers found they had a new race to deal with^ 
and gradually won them to pcajoeful habits by grants of land 
and * exemption from all tates.* ITiey were allowed to settle 
disputes ^ among themselves by their own customs,'^ and they 
were used as a sort of frontier police* being paid to deliver up 
any of their own people who committed violent crimesL Such 
criminalSj after being found guilty by their countrymen, were 
handed over for punishment to the English judge. The 
Sontfls gained confidence in us by degrees, and came down in 
great numbers within the fence of stone pillars* which the 
British ofheeTs set up in 1332 to mark o(f the country' of the 
hill |>eople from the plains. 

The Hindu money-lender soon made hb appearanDe in their San- 
settlements, and the simple hill-men learned the new luxury 
of borrowing Our laws were gradunlly applied to themt and to the 
before the middle of this century most of the Santdl hamlets 
were plunged in debt Their strong love of kindred prevented 
them from numing away, and the Hindu usurers reduced them 
to a state of practical slavery, by threatening the terrors of a 
distant jail In 1843, three whole villages threw up their 
clearings, and lied in despair to the jungle On the 30th of 
June 1855, the southern Santils United in a vast body, 30,000 
strong, with ibeir bows and arrows^ to walk to Gticutta and 
lay their condition before the Govcmor-GcncraL At first they 
were orderly; but the way was long, and they had to live* 
Robberies took place j quarrels broke out between them and 
the police; and ^vithin a week they were in armed rebellion. Santa! 
The rising was put down, not without mournflil bloodshed } 
and their wrongs were carefully inquired into. A very simple 
form of administration was introducedp according to which 
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iheir village head-meii were brought into direcE opnuict with 
the English officer in charge of the District, and acted as the 
representatives of the peoplep Our «^tem of justice and 
govemment has been adapted to their primitive ne^s^ and the 
Santils have for years been among the moat ]>ro5peraus of the 
Indhin races. ^ 

The Kandhs, litcfally "The MotmtaineerSt' a tribe about 
iDo.ooQ strong, inhabit the steep and forest-covered ranges 
which rise from the Ons&a coasL They form one of a group 
of non-Aryan races who still occupy the positions assigned to 
them by the Greek geographers, 1500 years aga Before that 
early date, they had been pushed backwards by the nd^'ancing 
Ary'ans from the fertile delta which lies between the mountains 
and the sea. One section of the Kandhs was completely 
broken up, and has sunk into landl^ low castes among the 
Aryan or Hindu communities at the foot of the hills. j;\iiother 
section stood its ground more ftrinly^ and became a peasant 
militia, holding grants of land from the Hindu chiels in return 
for military service. A third section fell back into the fast¬ 
nesses of the mountains, and was recognised as a wild but free 
race. It is of this last section that 1 now treat. 

The Kandh idea of government is purely patrlardtal. The 
family is strictly ruled by the father. The grown-up sons have 
no property during his life, butlis'e in his house with their 
wives and children, and all share the common meal prepared 
by the grandmother. The clan consists of a number of 
families, sprung from a commorL father; and the tribe is made 
up in like manner from a number of clans who claim descent 
from the same ancestor. The head of the tribe is usually the 
eldest son of the panriaichal family ; but if he be not fit for the 
post he is set aside, and an uncle or a younger brother 
appointed. He enters on no tinderlaking without calling 
together the heads of clans, who in their tnm consult the 
heads of families. 

. 4 ccordlng to the Kandh theory of existence, a state of war 
might lawfully bo presumed against all neighbours wnth w'hom 
no express agreement had been made to the contrary. Mur¬ 
ders were punUhed by blood-revenge, the kinsmen within a 
certain degree being one and all bound to kill the slayer, 

* y^Mc these shef is were passing ihroiigh ihc press, lUi agttatkn took 
pbee Bfnong the Sanlib^ through fear of h pCKlI.tax, siiEgestcd hy the 
prepaxalKHis-far the CcfUDj of iS3l. The paiaic-SOCn [ijMsed cjff. Jo tie 
last gcdcEAlkib it wouM haTfi nieuit itie UcTosUiLLoa of tlic idjacent low- 
Uadi. 
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unless appe:ised by a pajtnent of grain or oittle* The man 
who wounded another had to maintain the suiferer until he 
recovered from his hurt A stolen article must be returnedj 
or its equivalent jiaid; but the Kandh twice convicted of 
ihefi was driven forth from his iribet the greatest punish- 
ment known to the race« Disputes were settled by combat, 
or by the ordeal of boiling oil or heated irons or by taking a 
solemn oath on an ant-hill, or on a tiger's claw, or a lizard's 
skin. WTien a house-father died, leaving no sonsj hLs land was 
parcelled out among the other male heads of the villago; for 
no woman, npr indeed any Kandh, was allowed to hold land 
who could not with his hand defend iL 

The Kandh ^^stem of tillage represents a stage halfway Kandh 
between the migratory culdvation of the ruder non-Aryan 
tribes and the settled agriculture of the Hindus^ They do 
not, on the one handr merely bum down a [>atch in the 
jungle, lake a few crops off ll^ and then move on to fresh, 
clearings* Nor, on the other hand, do they go on cultis'ating 
the saine fields from father to som When their lands show 
signs of e xhaustion, they desert them} and it was a rule in 
some of their settlements to change their village sites once 
in fourteen years. Caste is unknown; and, us among the 
Santals, mairiagc between relations, or even witliin the same 
tribe, is forbidden* A Kandh wedding consists of forcibly Kaiua 
carrying off the bride in the- middle of a feast The boy's 
father pays a price for the and usually chooseaa strong mrc.* 
one, several years older than his som In this way, Kandh 
maidens are married about fourteen, Kandh bop about ten* 

The bride remains as a sen^ant in her new falhcr-in-law’s house 
till her boy-husbaud grows old enough to live with her. She 
generally acquires a great influence over him; and a Kandh 
may not many^ a second wife during the life of his ffrsl one^ 
except with her consent 

1 'he Kandh engages only in husbandry and wtut, and despises of 
all other woyk. But attached to each village is a roiw of hovels 
inhabited by a lower face, who arc not allowed to hold land, 
to go forth to battle, or to join In the village worship. These 
poor people do the dirty' work of the hamlet, and supply 
families of hereditary weavers, blacksmiths, potters^ herds¬ 
men, and distillers. They are kindly treated, and a portion 
of each feast is left for them. But they never rise in the 
social scale. No Kandh could engage in their work without 
degradation, nor can he eat food prepared by their hands 
They can give no account of their origin, but arc supposed to 
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be the rcmnarits of n ruder mce whgm the Kandhs found in 
possession of the hills when they themselTes were pushed 
boekwards by the Aryans from the j>kLus^ 

The K.andhS| like the Santils, have many deities^ mc&gods^ 
trihe-gods, family-gods, and a inultitude of malignant spirits 
and demons. But their great divinity is the earth-god, who 
represents the productive encigj^ of nature^ Twice eadi year* 
at sowing-time and at harvest, and in all seasons of spe^ 
calamity, the catth-god required a human sacrifice. The duty 
of providing the^ victims rested with the lower mcc attached to 
the Kandh A-illagep Brahmins and Kandhs were the only 
classes exempted from sacrificet and an andent nile ordained 
that the offering mus/ i£ Men of the 

lower race kidnapped the victims from the plains, and a 
thriving Kandh village usually kept a small sto^ in reser^^c, 
“^to meet sudden demands for atoneracnL' The ^ctiiDf on 
being brought to the hamlet, was welcomed at every threshold, 
daintily fed, and kindly treated till the fatal day arrived He 
was then solemnJj sacrificed to the earth-go^ thcr Kandhs 
shouting in Ijis dying ear, * We bought you with a price; no 
sin rests with us!^ His Jiesh and blond were distributed among 
the Village lands. 

In 1S35* the Kandhs passed under our rule, and these rites 
bad to cease. Their proud spirit shrunk from compulsion; 
but after many tribal council^ they agreed to give up thetr 
stock of victims as a ^-aluable present to their new suzeraiiL 
was taken that they should not procure fresh ones. The 
kidnapping of victims for humnn sacrifice was declared a capital 
olTcnce; and their priests were led to discover that goats or 
buflaloes did quite as well for the earth-god under British rule 
as human samfice^ Hitherto they Itad consisted of separate 
tribes, always at war with each other and with the world 
Under able English adminirtmtors (espedally Campbd!, 
Maepberson, and Cadehhead), human sacrifices were abolished, 
and die Kandhs were formed into a united and peaceful race 
{1837-45), British ofiicer removed their old necessity 

for tribal wars and family blood-feuds by setting himsc¥ up 
as a central authority. He adjusted their inter tribal disputes, 
^ punished heinous crimes. Samuel Charters Maepherson, 
lEi paxticulirp won over the more troublcsomifi clans to quiet 
industQ, by grants of Jungle tracts, of little use to us, but a 
Paradise to them, and where he could keep them well under 
his eye He made the chiefs vTiin of carrjung out bis orders 
y small presents of cattle, honorific dresses, and titles. He 
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enlisted the whole race on his side by pickii^ out their best 
men for the police; and drew the tribes intoamkablc relations 
among thcmseH’es by means of hill*lairs. He constructed roods, 
and taught them to trade, with a view to ‘drawing them ^ 
their fastnesses into friendly contact with other men*' The 
race has pros|.iered and multiplied under British rale. a • • # 

IfVTicnce came these primitive peoples, whom the Ary^ 
invaders found in the land more than 3000 years ago, and who Aram 
are still scattered over India, the fragments of a pre-historic m • 
world? Written annals they do not possess. Their oral 
traditions tell us hitle; but such hints as they yield, feebly pmnl 
to the north. They seem to preserve dim memories of a tune 
when their tribes dwelt under the shadow of mightier hill rartges 
than any to be found on the south of the river plains of Bengal 
‘The Great Mountain ’ is the race-god of the Santdl^ and an 
object of worship among other tribes. Indeed, the Gonds, who 
now number ij million in the heart of Central India, have a 
legend that they were created at the foot of Dewilagin peak In 
the Himdlayasi TUI lately, they buried their dead with the 
feet turned northwards, so as to be ready to start again for their 
ancient home in the north. 

But the language of the non-Aryan races, that record of a n™- 
nation’s post more enduring than rock-inscriptions or tables 
brass, b being slowly made to tell the secret of their on^n. 

It already indicaits that the early peoples of India belonged to The ihi« 

three great stocks, known as the Tibeto-Burmao, the Kolarian, 

and the Dravidian. stDcks. 

The firet stock, or Tibeto Buraian tribei^ cling to the 
skirts of the Himalayas and thcii north-eastern olT^oot^ 

They crossed over into India by the north-dstcrii posse^ and 
in some pre-historic time had dwelt in Central Asia, side by utinnaiia 
side with the forefathers of the Mongolians and the Chinese- 
Sev eral of the hill languages in Eastern Bengal preserve Chinese 
terms, otheis contain Mongolian. Thus, the Nigis in Assam 
still use words for and water which might almost be 

understood in the streets of Canton.^ 
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Tfi'C KoIaxiiLiiSj the second of the three noa-Ar^'an sEockSj 
sec tit also to have entered Bengal by the noTth-eastem jKisseSi 
They dwell chiefly in the norths and along the noith-eastern 
■of the three-sided tableland which covers the southern 
half of IndcL Some of the DravidianSf or third stock, appear, 
on the other hand, to have found their way into the Punjab by 
the north-western passes. The}" now' inhabit the southern jiart 
of the three-sided tableland, as far down as C^ape Ootiiorin,i 
the southernmost point of IndirL It appeal^ as if the two 
Streams, namely the Kolanan tribes from the north-cast and the 
Dravidb.ns from the north-w'esc, had converged and crossed 
each other in Central India^ The Dravidians proved Lho 
stronger, broke up the XolariartSj and thrust aside iheir frag^ 
ment^ to east and west The Diavidians then rushed forward 
in a mighty body to the soiichn 

It thus happened that while the Dravidians formed a i^ast 
mass in Southern India^ the Kolaiians survivc'd only as isolated 
tribes, scattered so far apart as to soon forget their common 
origin. We have seen one of the largest of the Kohrian races^ 
the Santils, dwelling on the extreme eastern lidge of the three- 
sided tableland, where it slopes down into the Gangetic 
valley. The Kurkus, a broken Kohirian tribe, inhabit a 

Ivt^aap^ inriiMacd in dya gwrtjp lc^vt ^11}^ perhaja ™ or 
Oxerpdom, both o cttcbrol jM dental row ol cqtnidiHiit% like ibe Sooth- 
llMiian kognagea; totne of them have aapinUed fonm of ihc Buiife. bot 
^ Of a® sonanti; othcn hmve lupiralod forma of both. All the t wenly 
dLi 3 «U have WODds ID coEmnon, KpedaUy itnrnefsls and protiooiuL and 
Bome lesOTblanEC^ of graniiiLar. In cfllftpoHog lie reaemblji,^ wonlaL 
ihe diff™oes bfltw™ th«n consbt often |«a In any modihcatioti of the 
^t-Bj*llabIc [ban m varwos addilloUB to the root. Thus in Bomieac we 

DWrJT' M-Fu. mJx// NewK. 

Pfuma], KH-hathBug * Kinnit dkleel*, na.Jttv, na^rft, na~f^at- 

U Manipuri, »a4»mg; ^ 

, Kwe^ *1.W« • uid M on. It cnn haidljr be donbieil Vtat sKh 
^Autptts a, ^ monosyllabic roots ate principally dcitirmamivti 
^llabJcfai the poqrtsc of dttttagaishibg between wh« would otheniisc 
W been mono^lktae wo^» having the same Scand. These dctcrmum* 
live* are generally aEEjtcd m (be languages of Nepil and in rhe l>hi^ 

prefixed in the ^pdii language, md in the languages of 

Chittagong and Arafcan Kiiu. \vLis arc alM 
desaibed as the abrupt or shntf, and the pausing or heavv. Jt has bm 
U«« K- of the tonesv^'and, we 

deni^ F ^ from Mr. E. U Drandcetfa, are eoqt, 

NcTLZ^ ^ Royal Ari^tk Sotkty, 
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patch of country about 400 tnildR to thfi west. They have for 
perhaps thousands of years been cut off" from the Saniiils by 
mountains and pathless forests, and by intervening races of the 
Dravidian and Aryan stocks The Kurkus and Sandls have 
do tradJlton of a common origin ; yet at this day the Kurkus 
speak a language which is little else than a dialect of Santdli. moits* 
The Savars, once a great Kolarian tribe, mentioned by Pliny 
and Ptolemy, are now a poor wandering race of woodcutters 
in Northern Madras and Orissa, Yet fragments of them have 
lately been found deep in Central India^ and as far west as 
Rajputaua on the other side The Juangs are an isolated 
non-Ar>’aii remnant among an Aryan and Uriya-speaking 
population. They have forgotten, and disclaim, any connection 
with the Hos or other Kolarian tribes. Nevertheless their 
common origin is attested by a number of Kolarian words 
which they have unconsdousty preserved in their common 
speech.^ 

Ths aiiK principal btngoagcs chT the KolAridn group ^ln^—{[]! the 
(3) Mfcindiri, (j) llo, (4) Bhattiii, {$} KvIR'tI, {fi) Khuiria, (y) Juai^ {S) 
iCartu, Jiitd perhaps {9J the Savar^ Some of them, ate sepuated 

only by dblcclical diflcrtnces. * Tlio Kotorian group nf lan^age^^ writes 
Mr. Bnifidreth, ^ha^ bclh ihi” EcrEhral and dctital mw or Idlers, doU alM 
aspirated forms* whkh last^ Mxording to CalUwdI, dtd Hot belotSfi to Clrly 
15 irai'iHriaii+ There Is nlsd a Mt of *ffnr scmnds, which aie perhaps pccoliar 
to Saiit&l], called by Skrefrnid scnuHc^nubDiuuitJ, and wtiidi,, wbeis followed 
by 1 vow'elp fife changed Tie3pi3:Eivdy into /] Olid Gender of noims 
IS anLmnle and inanErruUe, nnd is distinguished by difference of pidfloons^ 
by difference of sefhx of a quali%ing tkmui in the genitive relation, mid by 
the gcodcr being denoted by the vcfbi As inslmiecs of the genitive snSer, 
we have in Santai] ift-rtH *‘p3y bwIi” but ffrai ^'my house.’’ 

There is no dislinctioo of K% m the premouns, but of the animate and 
inonituate gender- The dialects gmemlly agree In using a short form of 
the third perswial pronDun auJhxed to denote the number* diml and 
plural, ctf the noun, and short forms of flU the pei^al pronouns are added 
to the \Ttib in cettoin poslEmns to CEpress both number and pemnp botb 
Its regmds the subject nntd objecl* If of the animate gender | the inanimate 
gender being indicated by the omission of these suihses^ No other group 
of langimgcs, apparcnliy, has Such A logical dassificadon of its nouns a£ 
that shown by the genders of both the South Induin groups. The genitive 
in the Kolarian group of the fuJI pmonaJ pronouns » usil for the passes* 
rive premeun, which agaio lakes alt the post^posillons, the genitive 
Tclatioji being thus indicated try the genitive sufEa twice repeated. The 
Kolariao Languages geOcruILy eAprOOS grummalicaJ relations by suExeS^ and 
add the posl-positioiM directly to the lOOti without ibe mtervention of an 
oblique form or getiitive or other snfEx. They agree with the Dmvidiari 
in having inctoslve and exclusive forma for ibc piumj of the i^rst personal 
pronoun. In using a relative partldple instead of a relative pronoun, in 
the position of the governing word, and in the possession of a true causal 
form of the verb. The}'have a dual, wKteb ihc Dmvidlana have not, bat 
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Je'i Dm’ coratMc! Dravidiam in the south, allhough in after^^a>■s 

of by the higher civilisatiDii of the Aty^n nice which 

^ brpVcn mto &tigrnents,i 

descendants consist, indeed, of small and scatteted 
tribes; but they ha^-e given their languages to 4<i millions of 
people m Southern India. A thooty has been started that 
yitad wa{?j islands in the distant Pacific Ocean were peopled 

cither from the Dravidian settlements in India, or from an 
™iier common source. Bishop Caldwell points out that the 
onginal tribes in Soathem and Western Australia use almost 
me same words for /, Ai, ■we.jvut etc,, as the DraWdiaa 

fu wT resemble in other ware 

the Madras hiJl tribes, as in the use of their national weapon 
boomerang. ^ 


?Tn ,r n ^ by lui,. 

=» ID [he Dmvria.^ The Santdn «,b, seewdidg Sk«&md. ha^ a, 

^ *= participle and a g^nd.' 

i.ita'T*’, '*«>« Utaridian Unptaecii^ 

f? f£i ( 3 > Tsft’PV ( 4 J Kaniins*, (5} Talu, ffi) Kiidapi, 

'd«!« i= a ntlcod «,d 

M imtional ^ndm ot ibr msuis, Whidi is diitingiUdied in the plnml of 
nouns, and sometimoi ,n the ,1^ by affiia which iipMar <0 

^ fj^retoiy praeon^ ^ WrtespqodinE pKm^ and by tholes- 
Cf [ho verb wuh lie the gender of .he ZL behig «pr«^t 

Toci^^in«anmofvmbJ^%,C 

^ " •* “ he (ratHKuil) did •" 

Jhn (ralioMll did;" ''it tlrmlioimlj did;" uyjJr 

n™7 5 " " Ihey (the tmliona^J dH : - ^ fcU 

I' 1 ^ f f E^der, though it edsta m n^at tiw 

TiuiiJ ^ always eanied <wl to the nexient ihat it {f jn 

- 1 IT; tl® plumlX; 

GgimJ, ihe gender » ftntbrr marked by lie twun fn the otoiS. J.,i 

t*« number and geSl^r 

in th^i’ In Uidoit, lie feminine nttiaiiiil U eiuindy meiged 

'■L^rS!,^^ nu^ plumis'ET 

*uS* ^Xr™ ^ “* e="=«nj 

dii^Xtie iX have an oblique form, which » a 

UOMI, lieXSrt^ e™P i <1« •■“jority 

Other featetesof ^ded dimctly to the IKraiinatiTe forej. 

ijmHpatc—lie frequent use of formallves to ipedaJke 
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The following is a list of 142 of the principai aon-Aryan 
laaguages and dialects, which Mr. Brandreth prepared for the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1S77S classified according to their gram- Ian- 
matical structure- Mn Robert Cnst has also aiTaiiged them in 
a very convenient form^ according to their geogiaphical habitat. 

1 regret that space precludes me from giving both schemes — 


Tauli: of 1?™ Kon-Aryan Lancuaces of LndiA^ 

Kolaaian GaocPp 


Diuvujiak CaouF. 

Tiro it 

^tatkyibro* 

TdugTj* 

KifiJ-iesft 

nga, 

Twlic 

Kijd^gn or CiKfig. 
TcMia, 

KcLl 

GcH][i dbJeclAi 
JWiiAddn^ 

ICn^a^b Or KiL 

Uraca EFT 

Rijmalt&jf or ^Bler. 
MiscdJiLtmDA Precis. 

JCHh^dL 

(Kolsriaii ?}. 


Santili. 

Mtnuliri. 

Hd or Loika Kot 
Bluiimij. 

Kdrwa. 

KJiartifl. 

Jaatig. 

[Kurl 
{KurkiJ# 
nrchio^ 

Savsju. 


TlBKTl>Em.MAS CftOL'f. 

( Kichiii Of BodO' 

■] Mtch. 

( Hojat 
Oarcc 
Pipit-Korfi. 
t^eori-CHuiio. 

Ti|i«rft or Mmnf. 


Uae meqiAihg of the root; tlic absence of icIaiEve ptouomis and iltc ufo 
btstCAil of m TclAli^i- pnrticiplet which is usually fcHroEd from tho ordkaiy 
participle by the sanie Etifiul tlS that which, l^r. Ctlldwcil cCSUadcn as the 
oldest sign of the genitive iclatjon ; the adj^!cli^‘e preceding the itibsiianl Eve ; 
of 8 wo mhslantives^ the drrpmiuilaE preceding the detepnined j and the 
verb ihc Issf member of the sentence* There It no tnie dnal ha the 
Dravidiaq languages. In t hf UraviJiaa languages thcfe are two fonns of 
the pkial of the pronoun of the first person, one uulujjiug, the Other 
excluding^ the ptr^un uidtes^L As r^pidj the verbs, tbcie il a negative 
voice, hat no passive veice, euid there Is acoiLsal fotm^ Diihop CaldvrcU s 
second edillon of his great work, the CifKpttrvfivf Gntmmai^ s/ iA^ 
DnfWiJm^ (Triibiaert 1 S 75 IP forms in itself an epoch in ihar 

department of hnnum knowledge. Mr, Beiinfves' Gmmmttr 

tkg AhsdenM Ar^nH Langmgfr ^ India (Trubner, has laid ihe 

rouddalion for the accurate study of North Indhm speech. Colonel 
Dalton's Miknolc^^ a/ ^ett^ tCakulta* tSj^h ^ George Canipbcirs 
SixinuHx a/ iAt Lan^ue^ ef India {Bengal Sctrctaiiol FTOm, lS74}j 
hai'o also shed new and voltinhle %ht on the queslions invtdved. 

*■ Brackets refef to dialects that ate very rotated j + to language® 

beyond the droJe of the Indian languages- 
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III. 


IV. 

Y. 


VL 

VIL 


virr. 

JX. 


Tibcto-Bunnaii Gmup— 

II« t Tlbelmi or Bhtttii. 

\ 8Arpa. 

( LlHipa or BhotUli. 
Clyill^lo. 

Twang, 
j Ganin^. 

I Marmi. 

ThAlyyt 
I Not™. 

1 Ptllri. 

Mogftr. 

Lepdm. 

Daphll 
Mill 
Abar. 

BhotU of Lo. 

Aka. 

Mishmi dlalma^ 

Tfi^K^ or 
Mijhu. 

I^blmoL 

Xa.D^w7Lri dialootA 
MilchaR^ 

Sumchu^ 

XiraniL 
Liitilni. 

^Ultwir. 

BidmiL 
Cbcpauff. 

Viyk 

KuMiLoda+ 

Nig4 dknlEcU, 
Nama^n^ ot lUpUria^ 
\ B^nMrd or 
) AHihai^ 
j Tixhliimv. 

f , 

N^dmlrcts. 

KhayK 

! NQMgA$n, 

Tmgss. 

K%A dblectA 
Ai^mK 


X. 


XI, 


XIL 


XIIL 


tfJirAa. 

Liyong or Kdrtiag, 
Manim 

XTY. 

XV- J Siitgpbdu 
XVI. s 

ntmcsf. 

XVII. Kuki duiocti. 
t 7 ^^. 

^ I-tifAffL 
( ffaiiaTriL 

Khycmg. 

ManipiLrL 


Tibcto-Buimn Group—ftfn/jffjvo/, 

J Miuing. 
j KboEtm. 

KypuS, 

Titngkhal. 

Lutupa. 

Khojagul^ 

I^adongk 

CbAmpEung. 

Xu pome. 

Takaiml. 

AucTto and Sen^moL 
Cbftird. ^ 

Ami and Namfiu. 

XVin, j Kmnl 
{ KjLmi. 

Mjtl 

I ^ X-Tangklw. 
Shenda or Foi 
KyuiL 

XIX. Kancn dIalectA 

S^. 

AW Aar^fu 
AW. 

Taru. 

Aay or Gaikho^ 

TfiHHgthu, 

tLwaw. 

+Oya rudfii 

tTokpir 

tMonyik. 

d’Hicudna* 
f Hoipa. 


Khajsl 

KM^l 


TaI- 


^ SSamew or Th^L 
Lao. 

Shan, 

Ahom, 

Khiuntl. 

L Attoq, 

+T«i Motr ST ChineairShfln. 


Mok-Awam, 

Moh. 

tXambojan. 

t^Vnamwcu 

tPalofang. 
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We discern^ Lhenefore, lorig before the daifffl of history', ttbasscs 
of men moving uneasily over lndi.% and violently pushing b 
among still earlier tribes. They crossed the snows of the Himi' Arfisi 
layas^ and plunged into the tropical forests in search of new 
homes. Of these ancient races, fragmetiLs no^' exist almost in 
exactly the same stage of human progress as they were described 
by Vedic poets more than 3000 years ago. Some are dying out, 
such as the Atidaman islanders, among whom only one family 
in i 3<59 had as many as three children. Others are increasing, 
like the Santals, who have doubled themselves under British 
rule; But they all require special and anxious circ in adapt¬ 
ing our complex administration to their primitive condition 
and needs. Taken as a whole, and includbg certain half-Hin- 
dulled branches^ they number i7j7iG* 825, or say iS mLllion^ 
equal to three-quarters of the population of England and 
Wales. But while the bolder or more isolated of the Abori¬ 
ginal races have thus kc|>t themselves ai>art, by far the greater 
portion submitted in ancient times to the ^\ryaa invaders, and 
now make up the mass of the Hindus. 

The following table shows the distribution of the aboriginal 
tribes throughout British India. But many live m Xadve States, 
not included in this enumeration; and the Madras Census of i S72 in India, 
did not distinguish aborigines from low-caste Hindus, Their 
toLil number throughout all India probably exceeds 20 miltions. 


offJ Stirti-Angina m iS?!:— 
(litidris rmidcfvcy ?ind ihe Fmdstoffy Smica net incltidcd) 


+ I ^ 

NorLh-Weal Proirinccs, 
Oudh, ^ 
runjatj, + 

Ceatral Pfevincesp . 
Beraj, * 


I Ip 11^883 
i, 490 ,£ 3 £ 
3??.674 

90,490 

163^059 


M>‘ 5 orep + 

Ceew. - 
Briltm liimiiiip 
Bc^mhay, 


*9.067 
4 *. 5*6 
. 1,004,991 

. 711.701 


J 7 , 7 i«.$zi 


In Bengal and Assam, the abcmginiil races are divided into , 
nearly 6o distinct tribes,i In the North-Westem Provinoe^ hi«s.^ 
t6 tribes of aborigines are cnunerated in the Census of 
187s. In the Central Provinces they number i| million; the 
ancient race of Oonds, who ruled the central tableland before 
the rise of the Marhattds^ alone amounting to t J million. In 
British Bumta, the Kaieng^ whose traditions have a singularly 
Jewish tinge, number 330,000. In Oudh, the nationality of 


1 Amoag them may be iwled the Saatils, Sso.ooo amler diieel Briiidi 
admiiurtation, total .boat a tnUlitm 1 Ktils, 300,000} Urions « Dhancan, 
aoctooo; antt Mtipdas, 17s,o«)^within British temtt»y. In Assam— 
rtf hAri. , eooiocio} Khiii*, 9S,Doa 
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the abcrJgin^ tribes has been buried beneath successive waves 
of Rijput and Muhanuuadan invaders. For example, the 
Bhars, formerly the tnonorchs of the centre and east of that 
Province, and the traditional fort-builders to whom all ruins 
uite popularly assigned, were stamped out by Ibrdhfm Shdrki 

" ' of Jaunpur, in the isth century. The Gaulis or ancient ruling 

race of the Central Provinces, the Ahams of Assam, and the 
Gonds, Chandels, and Bnndelas of Bundelkhand,* are ether 
instances of crushed races. In centres of the Aryan civilUatioti, 
the abor^nal peoples have been pounded down in the mortar of 
Hinduism, into the low^astcs and out-castes on which the social 
fabric of India rest& A few of them, however, still preserve 
their ethnical identity as wandering tribes of jugglers, baskel- 
Ciips)- weaver^ and fortune-tcllera. Thus, the Nits, Bediyas, and 

* other gipsy dans are recognised to this day as distinct from 

the surrounding Hindu popnlation. 

Th^ aboriginal races on the plains have supplied the hcredi- 
^ criminal classes, alike under the Hindus, the Muhamma- 
ihc pbim, dans, and the British, Fonnerly organized robber communities, 
they ha'i-e, under the stricter police of our days, sunk into petty 
pilferers. But their existence is still recognised by the Criminal 
Tribes Act, passed so lately as 1S71, and occasionally enforced 
within certain localities of Ondh and Northern India 

The non-Arpn hill races, who appear from Vedic times 
races, dp^^rards as maraudHiyfS, have at length ceased to be a 
disturbing element in India. Many of them figure as predatgry 
clans in Muhammadan and early British history. They sallied 
forth Bom their mountains at the end of the autumn harvest 
pillaged and burned the lowland villages, and retired to their 
fastne^es laden with the booty of the plains. The measures 
by which these wild races have been reclaimed, form some of 
the most honourable episodes of Anglo-Indian rule. Clevc- 
hind’s l^hRangers in the last century, and the BbiTs and 
Mhairs in more recent times^ are well-known examples of how 
mamuding races may be turned into peaceful cultivators and 
loyal soldiers. An equally saletaiy transformation has taken 
place m many a retnote forest and hiU tract of India. The 
fi™ order of British rule has rendered thdr old plundering 
life DO longer a posable one, and at the same time has opened 
up to them new outlets for their onergiea. 

Their Character dUTers in many respects ftom that of the 
tamer population of the plains. Their trathfulness, sturdy 

triJS «r* Bencfclai, Mr. J. Rsnaa’ JRif« p/iie A'triA. 

tv^citiTT, /Vwwr,, vqI. i, p. 4S, etc. 
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loplty, and a certain joyous bmveryp almost nmountiug to 
plnyrnbcssr appeal In a special inanncr to the English mincL 
There is scarcely a single adnunistmtor who has ruled over 
them for any length of time without finding his heart drawm 
to themp and leaving on record bis belief in their capabllidcs 
for good- Lest the traditional tejidcmcss of the Indian Civil 
Service should weaken the testimony of such witnesses, I 
shall quote only the words of soldiers laTih lefcrence to the 
tribes with which each was spedahy acquainted :— 

*Thcy are faithful, tnithfu!, and attached to their superiors,* 
writes General Briggs ; * ready at all times to by down their (i., 
lives for those they serve,, and remarkable for their indonui- 
able courage. These qualities have alwajs been dispbyed 
in our service* The aborigines of the Kamatic were the 
^[wys of Clive and of Coote. A few companies of the same 
stock joined the former great mptain from Bomkiyji and 
helped to fight the battle of Pbsscy in Bengal, which bid the 
foundation of our Indiani Empire. They have since dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the coqjs of pioneers and engineens, 
not only in India^ but in Av-a, in AfghinisUhit and in the 
celebrated defence of Jalaybdd. An unjust prejudice against 
thorn grew up in the native armies of Madras and Bombay^ 
produced by th^ feelings of contempt for them existing among 
the Hindu and Muhammadan troop& They ha^-o no preju¬ 
dices themselves; are alwa}^ ready to serve abroad and embark 
on board ship; and I believe no instance of mutiny has ever 
occurred among them-' Since General Briggs ^TOte these 
sentences^ the non-Aryan hill races have supplied some of the 
bravest and most valued of our Indian regimedls, particularly 
the gallant little Gdrkhas. 

Colonel Dixon's report, published by the Court of Directors, 
poTtraj'S the character of the IMhairtribw i^aih admirable mJnuto- 
ness, He dilates on their * fidelity, truth, and honesty/ their Mhaira. 
determined valour, their simple loyalty, and an extretne and 
almost touching devotion when put U|>on their honour. Strong 
as is the bond of kindred among the Mhairs, he vouches for 
their bdclity in guarding even their own relatives as prisoners 
when fonually entrusted to their care. For centurios th^ had 
been known only as exterminators; but beneath the considerate 
handling of one EngUshman, who honestly set about under¬ 
standing them, they became peaceful subjects and welb 
disciplined soldiers, 

Sir James Outmm, when a very youne «ian> ora “c same ^ 
good work for the Bhils of Khandesh. He made their chiefs the Bhilt. 
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his hunting contpariions^ formed the tirilder spirits into a Bhil 
battalion, and laid the basis for the nechmatJon of this fometly 
intractable race. {See also Dancs, Jmptrial Gaxttur, iii, jj.) 

Every militaiy man tvho has had ajiyihing to do with the 
aboriginal taces acicnowiedges, that once they, admit a claim on 
their allegiance, nothing tempts them to a treacherous or disloyal 
sc** ‘ '•'he fidelity to their acknowledged chief/ writes Captab 
Hunter, Ms very remarkable; and so strong is their attach* 
mert, that in no situation or condition, however desperate, can 
they be mduced to betray him. If old and decrepit, they will 
convey him from place to place, to save him from his enemies.' 
'fheir obedience to recognised authority b absolute; and 
Colonel Tod relates how the wife of an absent chieftain pro¬ 
cured for a British messenger safe-conduct and hospitality 
through the densest forests by giving him one of her husband's 
arrows as a token. The very officers who have had to act 
most sharply agabst them speak most strongly, and often not 
without a noble regret and self-reproach, in their favour. ' It 
was not war,' Major Vincent Jervis wTltes of the operations 
a^nst the Santils in 1S55. 'They did not understand 
yieldbg; as long as their national drums beat, the whole jiaity 
would stand, and allow themselves to be shot down. 'Jliey 
were the most truthful set of men I ever met * 


India may be divided mto three regions— 
ikw cf Hiraiiayas on the north, the great River Plains that stretch 

InilLin southward from their foot, and the Three-sided Tableland 
which slopes upwards again from the River Plains, and covers 
the whole southern half of India. Two of these regions, the 
HiinihyM on the north, and the Three-sided Tableland in the 
south, soil form the ratreats of the non-Ar)^ tribes. The 
third rc^on, or the great River Plains, became in very ancient 
the theatre on which a nobler race worked out its 
civilisation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TffK ARVASS IN INDIA. 

I'm IS nobler mce: belonged \o tbe Aryan or Indo-Gcminnic Tiis 
stock, from which the Brihman, the Bijput, and the Engtish* ^ 
man alike descend. Its eariiest home seems to have been in 
Central Asia. Front that common ramping-ground, certain 
branches of the mce started for the east, others for the west. 

One of the western offshoots founded the Persian kingdom; 
another built Athens and Lacwlfcmon, and became the Greek 
nation j a third went on to Italy, and reared the City on the It* 
Seven Hills, which grew into Imperial Rome. A distant 
colony of the same race excavated the silver^sres of pie- 
historic Spain; and when we first catch a sight of ancient 
England, we see an Aryan settlemcmt fishing in wattle onoes, hs 
and working the tin mines of Cornwall. Meanwhile, other 
branches of the Arr an stock had gone forth from the primitive 
home in Centird Asia to the eqsL Powerful bands found their 
way through the passes of the Himillaj-as into the Punjab, and 
spread themselves, chiefly as Btidhmatis and Rdjputs, over India, 

We know little regarding these noble Aryan tribes in their . 
tiarly cAmping^ground in Central Asia- i* rom words presen'ed | 
in the languagers of tbdr long-separated descendants in Europe nriinitlvf 
and India, scholars infer that they roamed tho grsssy 
steppes Tilth their cattle^ making long halts to rear erops of 
gmin. They had tamed most of the domestic animals ; were 
acquainted with iron; understood the arts of weaving and 
sewing ; wore clothes ; and ate cooked fcMid. They lived the 
hardy life of the temperate zonCi and the feeling of cold seems 
to be one of the jearlitst common remembrances of the eastern 
and the western branches of the race- Ages afterwards, when 
the V'edic singers in hot India prayed for long lifts ihcy asked 
for * a hundred The forefathers of the Greek and 

the Roman, of the Englishman and the Hindu, dwelt together 
in AsiOn spoke the same tongue, worshipped the same gods. 

The languages of Europe and India, although at first sight 
they seem wide aparti arc merely different gro^'tlis from the speech. 
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originaf Ar^'an speech. This is especially true of the coaimom 
wo^ds of family life. 1'he names for /afA^r^ 

and arc the sanie in raqst of the Ary^an bn- 

guageSj whether spoken on the hanks of the Ganges^ of the 
Tiber, or of the Thames. Thus the word which 

occurs in nearly all of them, has been derived from two 
Sanskrit roots meaning 'to draw milk and prcset^'CS the 
memory of the time when the daughter the Utile milk” 
maid In the primitive Aryan household. 

The ancient religions of Europe and India had a similar 
origin. They were to some extent made up of the sacred 
stories or myths which onr common ancseaxors had learned 
while dwelling together in Central Asia Several of the Yedic 
gods were also the gods of Greece and Rome; and to this 
day the Deity is adored by names derived from the same old 
Aryan root by Brahmans in Calcutta^ by the Protestant clergy 
of England, and by Catholic priests in PeriL 

The Vedic hymns exhibit the Indian bninch of the jkiy ans 
on their march to the south-east, and in thek new homes. 
The earUesE songs disdosc the race still to the north of the 
Khaibar Pass, in Kabul; the bter ones bring them as 6ir as 
the Ganges, Their victorious advance eastwards through the 
intermedmte tract can be traced in the Vedic wTiungs almost 
step by step. One of their famous settlements lay between 
the two sacred rivets, the Sacaswatt and the Drishadvall, sup- 
l>osed to be the modem Sarsuth nwr lltdnesaif, in the Punjab, 
and the Ghaggar, a day's maich from it This fertile strip at 
landf tiot more than 6o miles long by 20 broad, was fondly 
remembered by them as their Holy Land, ' fashioned of God, 
and chosen by the Creator/ As their numbers increased^ 
they pushed eastwards along the base of the Himakyas, into 
what they aftemaitis called the Land of the Sacied Singers 
{BrirAmorsAidaAa). Thck settlements included by degrees 
the five rivers of the Punjabt together w ith the other great 
river-system formed by thn upper courses of the Jumna and 
the Ganges. Here the Vedic hymns were composed; and 
the steady supply of water led the Ar^ ms to settle down from 
iheif old state of wandering pastoral tribes into comtntmitiea 
of husbandmen. The Vedic poets praised the rivers which 
enabled them to make this great chinge—perhaps the most 
important step in the progress of a race. " May the Indus,' 
they sang, * the far-famed giver qf Hisalth, bear us; (fertilizing 
out) broad Helds with water/ The RinkiayaSj through whose 
offshoots they had reached India, and at whose southern base 
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they long dmili, made a Listing impressiori on meniOTy. 

Tbe A^edic singer praised * Hisn whose greatnosa the snoTsy 
ranges, and the sea, and the aerial river deebre.' In all its long 
wanderings through India, the Aryan race never forgot its K^ 13 k- 
northem home. There dwelt its gods and holy singers ; aud ® 
there eloquence descended from heaven among men^ while noftLem 
beyond the mountain^wan lay the paradise of deities and heroes, Lome, 
where the kind and the brave for ever repose. 

The Rig-Veda forms the great literary memorial of the Ttiv RSfi- 
early Aryan settlements in the Punjab. The age of this vencr' 
able hj'mnal is uoknown. The Hindus believe, without evi- 
dence+ that it existed * from before all time/ or at least from in^kieat 
^ooi years B.c,t nearly 5000 years ago. European scholais 
liave inferred from astronomicEtl dates that its composition poscit 
was going on about 1400 b.ci But these dates are themselves 
given in writings of modem origin, and might have been 
calculated backwards. We only know that the Vedic religion icc, t?l 
had been at work long before the rise of Buddhism in the tath 
century b.c Novcrtheles, the antiquity of the Kig-Veda, 
although not to be expressed in hguresp is abundantly c^b* 
lished The earlier hymns exhibit the j^Vryans on the north¬ 
western frontiers of Indioi- starting on their long journey- 
Before the embassy of the Greek Megasthenes, at the end of 
the 4th century B.c* they had spread at least to the 
the Gangeuc deltOi 1500 miles distant At the time of the 
Periplus^ the southemmofft point of India was apparently a 
scat of their w'orship. A temple lo the wife of Si'^fii stood on 
Cape Comorin, rrVvt 100 a.d. 

The Bdhmaris declare that the Vedic hymns were directly I 
inspired by God. Indeedt m our own times* the young Theistic 
Church of Bengal, which rejects Brdhmanical teaching, was 
split into two sects on the question of the divine authority of 
the Veda. The Vedic hjmns seem to have been comjXKcd by 
certain families of Rishis or psalmists, some uf whose names 
are preserved. * The Rig-Veda is a very old cDlfecdon of 1017 
of these short lyrical poems, chiefly addressed to ihe gods, 
and containing 10,580 verses. They show us the JtVryaos on 
the banks of the Indus, divided into various tribes, some- 
times at war with each other, somerimes united against the 
^black-skinned^ aborigines. Caste, in its later sense, 
unknown. Each father of a family is the priest of his own Rig.Veda, 
household The chieftain acts as father and priest to the tribe : 
but at the greater festivals he chaoses someone specially Itroriiied 
in holy ofierings to conduct the sacrificfi in the name of the 
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peoplf. The chief himself seems to have been elected; arid 
his title of Vis-patip literally * Lord of the Sectlcrs,^ survives in 
the old Tersbrt Vis-paitip and as the Idthuanian VVi(^i-paiis in 
central Europe at ihb day. Women enjoyed a high position, 
imd some of the most beautiful hymns were composed bv 
ladies and queens. Marriage was held sacred. Husband and 
wife were both * rulers of the house ' ; and drew 

Tnjr near to the gods together in prayer. The burning of widows 
on their husbands' furieral-pile was unknown; and the verses 
in the Veda which the Brahmans afterwards distorted into a 
sanction for the practice* have the very opposite meaning, 

' Rise, woman,* says the sacred tc^ct to the mourner; *come to 
the world of life Come to us, I'hou hast fulfilled thy dudes 
as a wife to thy husband^ 

Ary^ The Aiyan tribes in the Veda arc acquamted with most of 
the metals, Th^ have blacksmiths, copijersmiths, and gold- 
VedsE. smiths among them* besides carpenters, barbers, and other 
artisans. They fight from chariots, and freely use the horse* 
although not yet the elephant, in war. They have settled 
doiiTi as husbandmen, till their fields with the idough, and live 
in villages or tow^nis. But they also cling to their old w'ander- 
ing life, with their herds and * cattle-pens*" Cattle, indeed, still 
form their chief wealth—the coin (Latin, in which 

payments or fines arc made ; and one of their words for war 
literally means *a desire for cowa." They have learned to 
build *shs|>s^* j>erhaps large river-boats ; and have seen or heard 
something of the sea. Unlike the modem Hindus* the Aiy^ans 
of the Veda ate beef; ustxi a fermented liquor or beer, made 
from the plant; and offered tbe same strong meat and 
ol drink to their gods. Thus the stout Aryans spread eastwards 
through Northern India; pushed on from behind by later arrh'als 
of their own stock; and driving before them* or reducing to 
bondage, the earlier '^black-skinned ' nices. They marched in 
whole communities from one river-valley to another; each 
house-father a w^arrior, husbandman, and priest; with his wife, 
and his little ones, and cattle. 

These free-hearted tribes had a great trust in themselves 
gods. Like other conquering races, they believed 
that both themselves and their deities were altogether su|>erior 
to the people of the land and their poor, rude objects of wor¬ 
ship. Indeed, this noble self-confidence is a great aid to the 
success of a nation. 'J’htir divinities—literally * Tht; 
Shining Ones," from the Sanskrit root *to shiiie^—w ere the 

great powers of nature. They adored the Father-heaven, 
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Dyauthpiiar in Sanskrit, the Diespiitr or Jvpittr of Rome, 
the of Greece, ihc Low German Duus, and, through 

ihe old French god-demon. Dsti-itis, probably the Dtuie of 
English slang; together with Mother-Earth; and the Encont- 
jwssing Sky, Varttna in Sanskrit, Uramts in Latin, Ouraitss 
in Greek * Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter the house of 
clay' (the grave), says a Rig-Vcdic hymn; * have mercy. 

Almighty, have mercy. If I go along trembling, like a cloud 
driven by the wind; have mercy. Almighty, have merqv 
'Htrough want of strength, thou strong and bright god, have 
I gone wrong; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy,’ India, or 
the Aqueous Vapour that brings the precious rain on which 
plenty or famine still depends each autumn, received the 
largest number of hy-mns. By degrees, as tlie settlers realized 
more and more keenly the importance of the periodical rams „5„y, 
to their new life as husbandmen, he became the chief of the «• 
Vedic gods, ''rhe gods do not reach unto thee, O India, or 
men; thou overcomest all creatures in strength.' Agm, the loijjf. 

God of Fire (Latin, ranks |>erhaps next to India in the 

number of hymns addressed to him as ‘the youngest of the 
gods,' ‘the lord and giver of wealth.' The Maruts are the 
Stor^ Gods, ‘ who make the rocks to tremble, who tear in 
pieces the forest’ Ushas, *the High-bom Dawn’(Greet, 

Eos\ ‘ shines upon us like a young wife, rousing every hvmg 
being to go forth to his work’ Hie Aswbi^ or ‘ Fleet Out¬ 
riders' of the Dawn, are the first rays of sunrise, ‘Lords ot 
l,ustre.' The Solar Orb himself (Siirjya), the Wind (Vayu), 
the Sunshine or Friendly Day (Mhra). the animating fermented 
juice of the Sacrificial Plant (Soma), and many others, are 
invoked In the Veda; in all, about thirty three gods, * who 
arc eleven in hcaren, eleven on earth, and eleven dwelling 
in glory in mid air/ 

The terrible blood-drinking deities of modem Hinduism 
scarcely known in the Veda. Buffaloes are indeed offered; 
and one hymn points to a sj mbolism based on human saenfic^, 
an early practice apparently extinct before the time of the 
Vedic singers. The great Horse-Sacrifice seems a substitution for ihc Veda, 
the flesh and blood of a man. But, as a whole, the hymns are 
addressed to bright, friendly gods. Rudra, who was destined 
to become the Siva of the Hindus, and the thi^ person, or 
Destroyer, in their triad, is only the god of Roaring Tempests 
in the Veda. Vtshnn, the second jieison, or Preserver, in the 
Hindu triad, is but slightly known as the deity of the Shining 
Firmament; while Brahma, the first person, or Creator, has no 
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squrote existence in these simple hymns. The names of the 
dreadful MahidesTi, DiStga, Kali, and of the gentler Krishna 
and RfStna, are alike unknotsti in the Rig*Veda. 

settlers lived on excellent tenns with thdt bright 
to^ 'I'ltey asked for protection with an assured conviction 

ht* th^ it would be ginnt^. The sense of sin, or the idea of 
spbituaj submission, scarcely appears in the Veda. ‘Give me 
cows, or land, or long life, in return for this hymn or odering ^ 
‘slay my enemy, scatter the black-skin, and I will sacrifice to 
thee,'—such is the ordinary frame of mind of the singer to his 
gods, But, at the sajite time^ be was deeply stirred by the 
gloiy and mystery of the earth and the heavens. Indeed, the 
majesty of nature so filled his mind, that when he praises any 
one of his Shining Gods he can think of none other for the 
time being, and adores him as the Supreme Ruler. Verses 
may be quoted declaring each of die greater deities to be the 
One Supreme : ‘Neither gods nor men reach unto thee, O 
ludiB;' Soma is ‘king of heaven and earth, the conqueror 
of all' To Vanina also it is said, ‘Thou an lord of alj, of 
heaven and earth; thou art king of ail those who aie gods, and 
of all those who arc men.' The more spiritual of the Vedic 
singeis, therefore, may be said to have worshipned One God, 
although not One Alone. 

cvwstll- . beautiful souls among them were filled not only with 

tUwettbe Splendours of the visible universe, but with the deeper 
Dcii^Jn mystpies of the Unseen, and the pou^lcssuess of man to 
search out God 

beginning there arose the Golden Child He utis 
the one bom lord of all that is. He established the earth 

and th3 sky, WTio is Eh& God to wham wc simll olfer oiir 
Eamfice? 

‘He who gives life, he who gives strength; whose command 
the Bright Gods TCi'ere; whose shadow is immortality, 
whose shadow is death, IVho is the God to whom we shall 
offer OUT sacriffee? 

‘ He who, through his power, is the one king of the 
brathmg and au-akenmg world. He who governs all, man 

and beast VlTio is the God to whom we shall ofifer our 
sacrifiqt > 

‘ He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm; 
^ through whom the heaven was established, nay, the highest 
^venj he who measured out the Ught and the air. U'ho is 
toe God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

c V bo by his might looked even over the water-clouds; lie 
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who alone is God above all gods. Wha is the God to whom 
ive shah offer our sacrifice ? ^ 

I'he yearning for rest in God, that desire for the wings of a 
dove, so as to ffy away and be at rest, with w hich noble hearts 
have ached in all ages, breathes in aeveral exquisite hymns of 
the Rig-Veda: ^Vhere there is eternal light, in the world 
where the sun is placed,—in that immortal, imperishable world, 
place me, O Soma I Where life is free, in the third heaven of 
heavenSj where tho worlds are TadLant,—there make me im- 
mortal 1 \lliLTe there b happiness and delight, where joy and 
pleasure reside, where our desires are attained,-—there make 
me immortal" ® 

\Mnilc the aboriginal races buried dteh dead under nide humltis; 
stone monuments, the Arj-anr—alike in India, in Greece, and 
in Italy—made use of the fimcral-pile as the most solenm 
method of se^-ering the mortal from the immortal part of mnn. 

.\s he derived his nattunl birth from his parents; and a partial 
regeneration, or second hirtb, from the performance of bis 
religious duties ; so the fire^ by setting free the soul frorn the 
body, completed the thJid or heavenly birth- His friends 
stood round the pyre as round a natal bed, and coiumanded 
hy eye to go to the sun, his breath to the wind, his limbs to the 
earth,—the water and plants whence they had been derived. 

But * as for his unborn part, do thou. Lord (Agni), quicken it 
with thy heat; Jet thy flame and thy brightness qukken it; 
convey it to the world of the righteous.' 

For the lonely journey of the soul after its separation horn V«lic 
the body, the Aryans, both in Asia and Europe^ provided a 
faithful guide {Sdraftto'^s in Sanskrit^ in Greek)- or 

According to the Zend or old Aryan legend in Persia, Yama 
was a monarch in the old time, when sorrow and sickness were 
unknown. By degrees sin and disease crept into the wotldj 
the slow necessity of death hastened its step j and the old 
king retired, with a chosen band* from the pollutcid earth into 
a better country, where he stOl reignSr The Indian version of 
the story makes Yama to be the first mati who passed through 
death into immortalitj'. Having discovered the way to the 
other w'Qrldp he leads men thither. Meanwhile his two dogs 
-—^ black and spotted** ' broad of nostril,' and ^ i^ith a hunger 
never to be satisfied *—wander as his messengers among men. 

* Worship with an offering King Yamap the Assembler of T^fen* 

1 KigA^eda* lat; trinsla^efl hj PtiFr. Mjut MlLIIctp Santk. 

ZjV., p. 569. Ckifif vot- c p. ^9 iSi67)+ 

* RigA'^da, ix. tiy. 7. M^je MiilJcT'& trafuliiticHn. 
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who (lcpart<fd to the mighty waters, who fotind out the road 
for many,’ ‘ 

Several exquisite hymns bid farewell to the dead Depart 
thou.de^tt thou by the ancient paths to the place whither our 
fathers have departed. Meet with the Ancient Ones: meet 
r Throwing off thine imperfections, go 

to thy home. Become united with a body; clothe thesclf in a 
shining form, * Let him depart to those for whom'flow the 
nvp «jf ncctw. Let him depart to those who, through titedi* 
lahon, have obtained the victoiy; who, by fixing their thoughts 
Oh the unseen, havtr gone to heaven. Let him depart to the 
mighty m battle, to the heroes who have laid down their lives 
for other^ to those who have bestowed their goods on the 
poor. The doctrine of transmigration was unknown. The 
cifcle round the funeral-pile sang with a firm assurance that 
their fnend ii^nt direct to a state of blessedness and reunion 
with the loved ones who had gone before. ‘ Do thou conduct 
us to heaven,' sa)^ a hymn of the later Atharva-Veda; Met us 
^ wuh our wis^ and children.’ ‘ In heaven, where our friends 
d»cU m b]iss,^having left behind the infiunities qf the body, 
free fmrn lameness, free from crookedness of limb,—there let 
ns behold our parents and our children.* ‘ May the water- 
shedding spinte bear thee upwards, cooling thee with their 
swift motion through the air, and siuinkling thee with dew,* 

go to the world of the righteous. Crossing the dark vallcv 

hi™. 1« the unborn soul 

kh • let *hi stained with 

go up'rards with cleansed fccL Crossing the 

iol gi ■" IlK Lboni 

, “««|»« 

th.-r ’ ^ colonies along the Indus, and on 

ijicir match castw^ds towards the Jumna and upper Caniie& 

^egrow^numb^ of the settles, and the arriKnl of fLh 
.^•an tribes from behind, still compelled them to advance 
From the Laud of the Wd Smgem! Manu descries di^t; 

Pnsmg the vhole mer-systems of Upper India as far east as 

‘ Tex(*,‘ nod hix 

of iIjc DUMtiiw! ^ part whutDC 

Rjres of ifvc ^ alio Mu >riiI]eT"aeMay on 

tJiipftj belied. an whbcli thE follcuing |wragraph Is 
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<Judh and Allahabad, with the Himalaps as its northern, 
and the Viadh)*^ ranges as its southern boundary* The 
conquest of the vast new tracts thus included seems not 
to have commenced till the close of the Rig-Vedic era, 
and it must have been the work of many generations. 
During this advanceg the simple faith of the Rig-Vedic 
singers was first adorned with stately rites, and then eMtin- 
guished beneatli them. The race p^rogressed from a loose 
confederacy of tnties into several well-knit nationsp each 
bound together by the strong central force of kingly power, 
directed by a [jowerful pricsthoodj and organL^ed on a firm 
basis of caste^ 


Whence arose this new constitution of the xAryan tribes into The Aijan 

tribes 
or^nized 


nations, with c-nstes, priests, and kings ? We have seen that 


altliDu^ in their earlier colonies on the Indus each father wasania 
priest in his family, yet the Chieftain, or I^rd of the Settlers, ^'°sdr!ms. 
cTalled in some man specially learned in holy offerings to 
conduct the great tribal sacrifitesw Such men were highly 
honoured, and the famous quarrel which runs throughout the 
whole Veda sprang from the claims of two rival sages, 
Vnsishtha and Viswdmilra, to perform one of these ccrcniouics. 

'i‘he art of wTiting was unknown, and the hymns and sacrificial 
words had to be handed dow n by w^ord of mouth from father Or^n of 
to son. It thus hapi>encd that the families who learned them 
by heart became, as it were, the hereditary owners of the 
Liturgies required at the most solemn oirerings to the gods. 
ifembtTs of these households were chosen again and again to 
Conduct the tribal sacrifices, to chant the batt 1 e-h>»mn, to 
implore the divine aid, or to pray aw ay the divine wrath. Even 
the Rjg-Veda recognises the importance of these sacrifices^ 

* 'I’hat king/ says a verse, * before whom marches the priest, he 
alone dw'ells W'ell established in his own house, to him the 
people bow' down. The king who gives wealth to the priest, 
he will conquer, him the gods will protect.^ The tribesmen 
first hof^ed, then believed* that a hymn or prayer which had 
once acted successfully, and been followed by v-ictory^ would 
again produce the same resultsu 'The hymns became a valu¬ 
able family property for those who had coa^posed or learned 
them. The KigA'eda tells how the prayer of Vasislitha pre¬ 
vailed *in the battle of the ten kings,^ and how that of Viswii- 
mJira “ presen'es the tribe of the Bhdrats.^ I'hc potent prayer 
was termed and he who offered it, ^rdAman, Woe to 

him who despised either 1 'Whosoever,* says the RjgA'cda, 

' scoffs at the prayer which wc have made, may hot 
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plagnes come qpon him, may the sky bum op that haler of 
Brdhuiam' 

Certain fainilics thus tame to have not only n hereditar}’ 
ckfDi to conduct the great sacrifices, but also the exclusive 
kno'wledge of the aadent hymns, or at any rate of the traditions 
w^cli explained their symbolical meaning. Thcj- naturally 
tried to render the ceremonies solemn and imposing. By 
degrees a vast array of ministrants grew up around each of the 
greater sacrifices. There were first the offidating priests and 
their assistanls, who prepared the sacrificial ground, dressed 
the altar, slew the dctiuis, and poured out the libations; 
second, the chanters of the Vedie hymns; third, tJic reciters 
of other parts of the service; fourth, the superior priests, who 
watched over the whole, and corrected mistakes. 

The entire service was derived from the Veda, or ‘ inspired 
knowledge/ an old Arj'an word which appears in the Latin 
7 il-en, * to sec or perceive;' ia the Greek fade of Homer, and 
■! know;' in the Old English, / in the modem 
Gci^n and Englisii, wissm, etc- The Rtg-Veda 

^hihits^ the hymns in their simplest form, arranged in ten 
circles, aceorditig to iIk* fiunjlies of thenr cmnptKCts, the Rtshis. 
But as the sacrifices grew niort: elaborate, the hymns were 
^ arranged in three collections {sanhitdt) or scrvice-lsooks 
for the ministering priests. Thus, the second, or Sdma-Veda, 
was made up of extracts from the Rig-Vedic hymns used at 
the Soma sacrifice. Some of its wnses stamp themselves, by 
their antiquated grammatical forms, as older than their render¬ 
ing in the RigA^eda itself. The third, or Yajur-Veda, consists 
not only of Kig-Vedk verses, hut also of prose sentences, to be 
^ at the sacrifices of the New Full Moon; and at the Great 
imrsc Sacrifice, when 609 animals of rarious kinds were 
offer^ perhaps in subslitution for the earlier Man Sacrifice, 
which IS also mentioned in it. The Yajur-Veda is divided into 
two edition^ the Black and thel\Tiitc Yajtir; both belonging to 
a more modem period than either the Rig or the Santa Vedas, 
and composed after the Aryans had spread far to the east of 
he Indus, The fourth, or Arharra-Veda, was com])t]ed from 
the least anc.Qit hymns of the Rig-Veda, in the tenth boot; 

Brihmans, after they had 
cs^hshed their pnestly power. It supplies the oonnecling 
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link between the simple Aryan wursblp of the Stiining Ones 
exhibited in the RigA^'eda, and the complex Bnihnianical 
system which followed; and ii was allowed to rank as part 
of the Veda only after a long stnjggl& 

The four Vedas thus desetibedj namely^ the Rig-Veda, the The fimr 
Sdraa+ the Vajur, and the Athan'a^ formed an immense body of jj,' 
sacrificial poeli^'. But as the priesta grew in number and sulHcicfit. 
powetj they went on elabciiadiig their cerempniess until ev'cn 
the four Vedas became itisiifficient guides to them. They 
accordingly compiled prose treatises, called Bnihmaiias, attached 
to each of the four Vedas, b order to more fully expl4un the eompiioL 
functions of the ofEeiatiiig priests. Thus the Brahmana of the 
Rig-Veda deals with the duties of the Reciter of the Hymns 
the Brdhntana of the Sama-Veda, \v\rh those of the 
Singer at the Soma sacrifice {lidgJtar ); the Brihmana of the 
Vajur-Veda, with those of the actual performer of the Sacrifice 
(ijJAT'afya)- while the Bidbrnaua of the Athar^aA'^eda is a 
mcdJcy of legends and speculations^ having but liltie direct 
connection with the Veda whose name it bears. All the 
Brlbrnanas* indeed, besides esphming the ritual, lay down 
religious preceyjts and dogmas. Like the four Yedas, they 
are held to be the very' Word of God. Thu Vedas and the 
Brdhrrumas form the Revealed Scriptures {sn/Ii) of the Hindus; 
the supplying their divinely inspired psalms, and the 

Bmhmanas their divinely inspired theology or body of 
doctrine, 

Ei-en tbL ample Uteratirre did not suffice^ The priests The iJuifiii 
accordingly composed a number of new works, called Siltras, 
which ebborated sdll further their ^^stem of sacrifice and 
which asserted still more strongly their own claims as a separate 
and superior caste* They alleged that these Sutras, althou^ 
not ditectly revealed by God, were founded on the Lnspired 
Vedas and BT^hmanas^ and that they had therefore a dirine 
authority as sacred traditions The Sdtras were com¬ 

posed in the form of, literally, sffiirgi of aphorisms or short 
sentences, for the sake of brevity, and in order that their ^rasl 
number might be the better remembered in an age when writing 
was little practised, or unknown. Some of them, such as iticir 
the Kalpa-Sdttas, deal with the ritual and sacrifices; 
like the ^Household * or Grihj'a-Sdtras^ with the ceremonies at 
liiith, marriagej and death; a still larger ebss of Stitras with 
the doctrines, duties, and privileges of the priests. They 
tlius became the foundation of the whole legisbtioo and 
ptiilosophy of the Erihmans in bier times. The Siitras exhibit 
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the Brihni-ans no longer as the individual sacrificers of the 
^edic periodj but as a powerful hereditat}' castc^ cljumiDg 
supremacy alike over the kings and the people. 

Meanwhile+ other castes had been gradually formed. As? 
the Ar^'ans moved eastwards from the Indus, some of the 
MaiTEons were more fortunate than others, or received larger 
sharts of th« conquered lands. Such families had not to till 
thdr fields with their own hands, but could leave that work 
to be done by the aboriginal races whom they subdued In 
this way there grew up a class of warriors, freed from the 
labour of husbandry, who surrounded the chief or king, and 
were alwaj-s ready for battle. It seems likely that these kinsmen 
and CQinpanions of the king formed an important class among 
the early Ary'an tribes in India, as they certainly did among 
the ancient branches of the race in Hurope, and still do at 
the petty courts of India. Their old Sanskrit names, Kthaf- 
Jtdj<tHya^ and Itdjhanti, moan * connected with the 
royal power,’ or ‘of the royal line'; their usual modem name 
means ‘of royal descent.’ In process of time, when 
the .\i^'ans titled douti, not as mere lighting clans, but as 
poMi.rfut nations, in the Middle T^and along the Jumna and 
(ranges, this warrior class grew in numbers and in power, 
Ibe black lac^ had been reduced to serfdom, or driven back 
tcm;^s the Himalayas and the \lndhysis, on the north and the 
south of the cenital tract. The incessant fighting, which had 
formed the common lot of the tril^ on their actual migration 
^slwa^s from the Indus, ceased, A section of the itcople 
ai aside their arms, and devoted themselves to agriculture or 
other peacffiil pursuits. The sultry heats of the Middle land 
miLst also have abated their old northern energy, and led them 
to love repose. 'I hose who, froni family ties or from personal 
inclination, preferred a soldier's life, had to go bevond the 
frontier to find an enemy. Distant expeditions of this sort 
could undertaken much less conveniently by the husband¬ 
man than m the ancient timci when his fields lay on the verv 
^rder of the enemy’s countty, and had just been wrested 
from It, Sudt expeditions required and probably developed a 
class of soldiers, whose presence was not constantly needed at 
home fortillmg the bnd. The old warrior companions and 
kinsmen of the king formed a nucleus round which gathered 

foundation of a miUtary 

Ganges, in the ‘Middle l-and,' thus 
nd themselves divided nuo three classes—first, the priests. 
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0T Brihnians; second, the warriors and king's com[>aniorLS, (0 Brah- 
called in ancient times Ksliattriyas,ai the present dayRijputs ; 
ihirdt the husbandmen, or ngncnltural settlers, ivho retained iriyiL^ 
the old name of Vaisyas, from the root vi\ which In the Vedic ^ 
period had included the whole * people." These three classes 
gradually became distinct cartes j intemtarriage between them 
ceased-, and each kept more and more strictly to its hereditary 
emplojinent. liut they were all recognised as Irelonging to 
^Twice-born/ or Aryan race; they were all present at the great 
national sacrifices ; and all wursbijiped the same Bright Gods, 

Beneath them was a fourth or se^^ulE class^ called SiSdraSt the ( 4 ^ 
remnants of the vanquished aboriginal tribes whose livc^s bad 
been yparedK Theso were ' the sla^-e bands of black descent^" the 
D^s of the Veda, They were distinguished from their * Twicc^ 
bom * Aiy^an conquerors as being only * Once-bam/ and by many 
uonlemptuous epithets. 'Fhey were not allowed to be present 
at the great naLioiial sacrifices, or at the feasts which follow'cd 
them. They could never rise out of their servile condition ; 
and to them R-as assigned the severest toil in the fields, and 
all the hard and dirty work of the village communii^^ 

Of the four Indian castes, three had a tendency to increase. TliclJrah- 
As the Atyan conquc&ts spread, more aboriginal tribes were 
reduced to serfdonv as Siidras. The warriors, or Kshatttiyas, tri^as aanJ. 
would constantly receive additions from the more wealthy or 
enterprising members of the cultivating class. When an e^di- 
tionor nilgration went forth to subdue new territoryv the whole 
colonii^ts would for a time Scad a military life, and their sons 
would probably all regard themselves as KshattrLyas. In 
ancient times, entire tribes, and at the present day the mass 
of the population throughout large tracts, thus claim to be 
of the w'arrior or Rijput caste^ Moreover, the kings and 
fighting men of aboriginal races w'ho^ without being conquered 
by the Aryans, entered into alliance with them, would probably 
assume names of the warrior or Kshatttiyan rank. We see 
this process going on before onr eyes among many of the 
aboriginal ijeoplesw The Brahmans, in their tum, seem at first 
to have received into their body distinguished families of 
iCshattriya descent In later times, too. we find that sec¬ 
tions of aboriginal races were ‘manufactincd' into Brahmans. 

The Vaisya or cultivating caste did not tend^ in this manner, 
to increase. No one felt ambitious to hts way into it. 
except perhaps the poor Siidras, to whom any change of con- 
ditbn was forbidden. The Vaisyas themselves tended 
early times to rise into the more honourable ^“arrior class; dimiabL 
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and at a lan^ period, to be mingled wiih the labouring 
multitude of Sudias and of mixed descent. I n many Provinces 
they have almost disappeared as a distinct caste from the 
modem population. In ancient India, as at the iJresent day, 
the three conspicuous castes were {i) the priests and (i) 
warriors, of Arjan birth, and (3) the seifs or Siidias, the 
remnants of earlier racesL The Sudras had no rigtits; and, 
onefi conquered, ceased to struggle against their fate. But a 
long contest raged between the priests and warriors for the 
chief place in the Arjun commonwealth. 

Iti order to understand this contest, wc must go back 
to the time when the priests and warriors were simply fellow- 
tribesmen. The Bidhnaan caste seems to have grown gut of 
the families of Rishis who composed the Vedic hymns, or 
wens chosen to conduct the great tribal sacrifices. In afltir- 
times, the whole Brihman population of India pretended to 
trace their descent from Seveit Rishis. But the composers of 
the Vedic hjTnns were sometimes kin^ ot distinguished 
warriors rather than priests; indeed, the Veda itself speaks of 
these roj'ai Rishis {S.iijsrshfs^. When the Hrdbtnans put 
forward their claim to the highest rank, the wuniors or K4h.1t- 
triyas were slow to admit it \ and when the Brahmans went a stej) 
further, and declared that only members of theit Ciiniltes could 
be j}riests, or gain admission into the priestly caste, the warriors 
disputed their pretensions. In later ages, the Bidhmans, 
having the exclusive keeping of the sacred writings, effaced 
from them, as far as possible, all traces of the struggle. They 
taught that their caste had come forth ffom the mouth of Cod 
.^vinely appointed to thd priesthood ftom the beginning of 
tiiHE. Jfev43thEless^ a ttody of Vedic verses aisd Siin4»knt 
t^s has now been brought to bear upon the struggle hetiveen 
the Brdhmans and Kshattriyas for the highest rank 
T^c qi«rrel between the two sages VUwdmltni and Vas- 
i^aa, which, K 1 have mentioned, runs through the whole 
Veda, 14 ^cal of this struggle. Viswimitm stands as a 
representauve of the royal-warrior rank, who claims to perform 
n p^lic sacrifice. The white-robed Vasishtha represents 
the Btdhrnims or hereditary priesthuod, and opjjoses the 
Warner's daim. In the end, Viswdmitra established his title to 
induct the sacrifice; but the Bidhraans cjcplain this by sayinu 
ft, * 'I*'*^* , atisteniies won admission for him into 
*e pnesdy ^ly of Bhrigu. He thus became a Enthman, 

^ ^ ViswJmitm senes as 

yptca tnk, not only between the priestly and the worldly 
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cosict;, but also between tbe sacred and the prefatie sciences. 

He was the legendary founder of the art of war, and his equally 
Icgcndai)' son Susmta is quoted as the earliest authoiitj' on 
Indi.tn medicine. These two sciences of war and nM^icitie 
form ' V<!das, oi suppletnetiiaiy sections of the divinely 
inspiied knowledge of the Btihmans. 

Another famous royal RLshi, Vi'tahavya, ‘attained thcton-oiher 
dition of Bidhinanhaod, %ereratcd by manikin d,’ by “ 
of the saintly Bhrigu. Parasu-Rima, the Divine Champion of li¬ 
the Btdh roans, was of warrior descent by his mother's side. 

Man’ll, th«dr legislator, sprang fioto the warrior caste; and his 
fiither is expressly called * the seed of all the Kshaitriyas. But 
when the Brdhmans had firmly established their supremacy 
they became reluctant to allow the possibility of even princes 
finding an entrance inlfo their sacred order, ^g Canaka 
was more leamed than all the Btihmaits at his court, and 
performed terrible penances to attain to Brahmanhood. Vet 
the legends leave it douhtfiil if he gained his desire. The 
still more holy, but probably later, Matanga, wore his body to 
skin and bone by a thousand years of austcritiei^ and was held 
from lalling by the hand of Indra hhnscll Nevertheless, he 
could not attain to BrihmanhocKL The refonner, Gautama 
Buddha, who in the fith centuty’ before Christ overthrew the 
Bidhinan supremacy, and founded a new religion, was a prince 
of warrior descent, perhaps born in too late an age to be 


-niftpred into, and utilized by, the Brihman caste. 

In some of the Aryan tribes the priests apparently failed 
establish themselves as an exclusive order. Indeed, the lour , 
ca-stes, and especially the Brihman caste, seem only to havefocMor 
obtained their full development amid the plenty of the .Middle 
l.and watered by the Jumna and the Ganges. 

The earlier ^Vtyan settlements to the west of the Indus remained 
outside the caste system ; the later .\ryan olTshoots to the 
south and east of the Middle Laud only partially carried that 
sy.stem willi them. But m the Middle Und itself, with Delhi 
as its western capital, and the great cities of Ajodhya and 
Benares on its eastern frontier, the Brdhitians grew by degrees 
into a compact, learned, and s«|jremely influetuial body, the 
makeis of Sanskrit literature; Their language, their religion, 
and their laws, became iti after times the standards aimed at 
throughout all India. They naturally denounced all who did ihs brib- 
not submit to their pretensions, and stigmatued the other 
Aryan settlements who had not accepted their caste system as ' 
lapsed tribes or outcasts ( VritJuilas)- Among the lists of such 
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fallen nices we read the name afterwards applied to tlie 
loaians or tirteks (yffT'ff/iftfi), The Brihmans of ihe Middle 
Ijind had not only lo enforce their supreraaL7 over the powerful 
warriors of their own Itingdoms, but to extend it among the 
outlying Aryan tribes who had never fnlly accepted their caste 
system. This must hare been the slow work of ages, and k 
seems to have led to bitter feuds. 

moments of defeat, indeed, when Unihraan 
■u(ci, leaders aektiowledged the supenonty of the warrior caste. 

‘ None is greater/ says the Brihad Aranyaka L'panishad, * than 
the Kshattriya ; therefore the Btdhman, under the Ksbattriya, 
w'orshJps at the royal sacrifice (rdyvrnfr'fl)/’ It seems likely 
that numbers of the Valsyas or cultivators would take iiart 
with the Kshattriyas, and be admitted into tlieir caste. 
That the contest was not a bloodless is attested by many 
legends, especially that of Patasn-Rama, or ' Kama of the 
Ajce," 'Ibis hero, who was divinely honoured as the sixth 
Incamation of Vishnu, aij|>carcd on the scene after alternate 
massacres by Brdhmans and Kshattriyas had taken place. 
He fought on the Brdhman side, and covered India with the 
carcases of lire warrior caste. ‘Thrice seven times/ says the 
Sanskrit epic, ‘did he clear the earth of the Kshattrtyas,' .and 
so ended in favour of the Brdhmans the long and bloody 
struggle. 

historical value of such 

pfcniBfy legends. They suflftce to record an opposition among the 
early Aryan kingdoms to the claims of the Brahmans, and the 
mingled measures of conciliation and force by which that 
opposidon was overcome, The Brtlhman caste, having esiab^ 
my ^ lish^ its power, made a wise use of it. From the ancient 
wUc leaders recognised that if they were to eaercise 

nfit. spiritual supremacy, they must renounce earthly pomp. In 
arrogating the priestly function, they gave up all claim to the 
royal t^ce. They were divinely aptwinted to be the guides 
of nation,? and the connsellors of kings, but thev could not 
be kings themselves. As the duty of the SiJrfra was to sets e 
of the Vaisya to till the ground and follow middle - ebss- 
ttades or crafts, so the business of the Kshattr|y.a was with 

Ihe public enemy, and of the Brahmans with the national 
gods. 
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While ihe Brihman leaders tlius organized the of, 

of the common they also laid dowm strict rules for their 

own castfc They fett that as their functions wieie mysterious lift, 
and above the reach of other men, so also must be their lives. 

Each clay brought its hourly routine of ceremonies, studies, 
and duties. Their whole life was mapiitd out into four dearly 
defined stages of discipline For their existence, in its full ■« ^=<(1= ^ 
religious significance, commenced not at birth, but on being Leamer 
invested at the dose of childhood with the sacred thread t^*"*-*' 
of the 'I wice-Born. Their youth and early manhood were to ‘ 
be entirely spent in VeaTuing by heart from some Brdhman the 
inspired Scii[itures, lending titc sacred fire, atid serving their 
preceptor. Having completed his long studies, the Brahman 
entered on the second stage of his life, as a houwholder. He 
married and commenc^ a course of family duties. When he 
had reared a hrmily, and gained a practical knowledge of the ■ 
world, he retired into the forest as a recluse, for the third ptti<^ 
of his life : feeding on roots or fruits, and practising his ivli- Rp-ia* 
gious duties with increased devotion. The ^ur^ stage u as 
that of the ascetic or religious mendicant, wholly withdrm^ ftom ^ 
earthly afiaiis, and striving to attiin a condition of mind 
which, heedless of the joys, or pains, or w^ts of 
intent only on its final absorption mtolhedeity. The Brihtnan, 
in this fourth stage of hislife, ale nothing but what was given to 
him unasked, and abode not more than one day in any village, 

Jest the vanities of the world should find entrance into his 
heart. Throughout his whole existence, he practised a str^ict 
temperance ; drinking no wine, using a simple diet, eutbmg 
the desires, shut off from the tumults of war, and having his 
thoughts ever fixed on study and contemplation. 'V\=hat is 
this world ?' says a Briihmaii sage. = It is men as the bough 
of a tree, on which a bird rests for a night, and in the morning 
flics tiwuy* ^ 

It may be objected that so severe a life of discipline could 
never be led by vmy laiigc ebss of men. And np doubt there 
been at all times worldly Brahmans; and the ^^truggle 
for existence in modem times has compelled ihegteut majoiny 
oi the Bi^hmans to betake themsdves lo more practical pursuits, 
liut the whole body of Sanskrit Uterature beais witness tp the 
fact that this ideal life was constantly before their cy^i and 
that it sensed to the whole caste as 3 high standard bi its two 
really essential futures of sclf-oultuire and self-rC5tiairt+ In- 
ridents in the history of Buddha, in the 6th ccntuiy befoxe 
Christ, ibow that numbfifs of Brdhmans at that time lived 
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auzordiDg to its rule ; and fchroe hundred years bter^ the Greeh 
ambassador, Megastheuesi found the BrdihEiians discoursing in 
their groves^ chiefly on life and death. The Ctiineso travellers, 
donn to the loth century ad., attest the survival of the Brih- 
rnanical pattern of the religious life. The whole monastic 
system of India, and those %’ast rcligioits revivals which have 
given birth to the modem sects of Hindnssm, are based on the 
same i^'ithdraw'aJ from worldly aJairs. At this day, Brdhinaji 
colleges, called are carried on without fecs^ ou the old 
model, at Kadiyi in Bengali and elsEwhcm 1 can testify, 
from pcisoEtai visits, to the stringent self-dismpline, and to the 
devotion to learning for its own sake^ ofteri protracted till ^>ast 
middle-life, and somedmes by gtey-haircd stuJcnlSs In these 
retrf^ts. 

The Brdhmans, therefone^ were a body of men who, In an 
early stage of this world's history, bound themselves by a rule 
of life the essential precepts of which were self-culture and self- 
restraint As they married withb iheir own caste, begot 
children only during their prime, and were not liable to lose 
the fntrst of thdr youth in war+ they transmitted their best 
qualities in an ever-increasing measure to their descendants. 
The Bdhnians of the present day are the rcauK of 3000 years 
of hereditary education and sclT-restraint; Euid they have 
evolved A type of mankind quite distinct &om the sunoundiog 
l^opulatioTL Even the passing traveller in India marks them 
out, alike from the taronjc-checkcd, large-limbed, leisure- 
loving Rdjput arwairiot caste of Aryan descent i and ffom the 
dark-skinned, flat-nosedL thick-lipped bw-castes of non-Aryan 
origin, with their short bodies and bullet heads. The Brlhinaji 
stands apart from both, tall and slim, with finely modelled lips 
and nose, lair complexion, high forehead, and slightly cocoa-nut 
shaped skutl^he man of scSfcentrcd reftnemetiL He is an 
example of a class becoming the ruling power in a country, 
not by force of arms, but by the vigour of hereditary cuhure 
and temperance. One race has swept across Indb after 
another, dynasties have risen and ^len, religions have spread 
themselves over the land and disappear^ But since the 
dawn of history, the Brahman has calmly ruled; swaying the 
minds and receiving the homage of the people, and accepted 
by foreign nations as the highest type of Indian mankind 

The paramount position which the Brahmans won* rrailted, 
in no Small measure^ from the beneflts which they bestowed. 
For their own Aryan countrjTnen, they developed a noble 
language and literature. The BrtLhmans were not only the 
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priests :ind pbilosophar^ btit also ih^ lawgivers, the adraiiu^ 
strators, the men of sdence^ and the poets of their race. Their 
induence on the aborjgtnal peoples, the hiU and forest moes 
of India, was even more ioipoitant To these rude remnants of 
the dint and bronze ages they brought, in ancient times, a 
ktiovp-kilge of the metals and the god^ Within the historicil 
lieriod, the Brdhmatis have incorporated the mass of the back¬ 
ward races into the sodal and religious organisation of HmdtiiSftL 
A system of worship is a gteat comfort to a tropical people, 
hemmed in by the uncontrolled forces of nature, as it teaches 
them how to propldate those mysterious powers, and so tends 
to liberate their minds from the tenors of the unseen* The 
redective life of the Middle Land {^fadAya^^s/ta) led the 
Brihmans to see that the old gods of the Vedic hyrnns were in 
reality not supreme beings, bui poeric fictions* Forwlien they Brilhmnn 
came 10 think the matter out, they found that the sun, the 
aqueous vapOfur, the encompassing sky^ the wind, and the 
dawn, could not each be separate and supreme crcitors, but 
must have all proceeded from one First Cause- They did not 
shock the religious seu^e of the less speculative castes by any 
ptibltc rejection of the Vedic ddties. They accepted the old 
^ Shining Oucs^ of the Veda as beautiful manifestations of the 
divine jK>wcr, and continued to decorously uouduefe the sacrifices 
in their hanour. But among their own caste, the BrtLhmans 
distinctly enunciated the unity of God To the Veda, the 
Brdhmanas, and the Sdtras, they added a vast body of theolo¬ 
gical literature, composed at intervals between Soo and 
looo A.D- The Upatiishads, meaning, according to their great 
Etrihman expounder, "The Science of God,* aud His * identity 
with the soul;^ the Axanj'akas, or ^Tracts for the Forest- 
Recluse;^ and the much l^er Fttrrfnas, or "Tmditions from of 
Old,^—contain mystic and bcatitiful doctrines legmding the 
unity of God and the immortality of the soul, mingled with less 
noble dogmas, ixjpular tales, and superstitious. The mass of 
the people were left to bdieve in fotir castes, four Vedas, and 
many deities. But the higher thinkers among the Brahmans 
recognised tlial in the beginning there was but one caste, one 
Veda, and one God 

The old * Shining Ones" of the Vedic singers were, indeed, kiseoftlw 
no longer suitable deities, cither for the life which the Aryans pcrfit'Vftlk 
kd after they advanced mto Southern Bengal, or for the country 
in which they lived* The Vedic gods were the good * friends* 
of the frec-hcartetl warring tribes in Northern India, settled 
ou the bauks of fordable streams or of not overpowering rivers^ 
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In Central and Souih-Easiem Btngatp the Btibmans required 
deities whewe nature and attributes would satisfy profoundly 
reflective minds, and at the same time would be commensurate 
with the stupendous forct'S of nature amid which they dwelt The 
stomvgods {Marafs) of the Veda might sufltce to raise the 
dust’-whir I winds of the Punjab^ but they were evidently deities 
on a smaller scale than those which wielded the iiresistiblc 
cyclones of Bengal. I'he riveira^ too, had ceased to be merely 
bountiful givers of wealth, as in the north. Their accumulated 
wTiters came down in floods, which buried cities and drowned 
provinces; wrenching aw^ay the villages on their banks, de¬ 
stroying and reproducing the land w'ith an equal balance. The 
High-born Dawn, the Genial Sun, and the Friendly Day, with 
the other kind but confused old groups of Vedk deities, gave 
pkee to the conceptcon of one god in his three solemn mani' 
ThclIEtiflii fesiatioTis as Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Fresers'er, and 
triad: Siv.i the Destroyer and Reproducer. Each of these hnid his 

prototype among the Vedic deities; and they remain to this 
PnihiikA; hour t h e three persons of the H indu triad Brahma, the Creator, 
was too atetract an idea to be a popular god ; and in my 
journeys through India^ 1 have only come aGtoss a single great 
se^t of his worship at the present day, on the margin of the 
sacred lake PosHfeARAt near Ajmere, One day of Jimhma is 
V’uhnu ; a 1 flo millions of man's years, Vishnu^ the Preserv'er, w as a more 
useful and practical deity. In his ten Lneamations, especially 
in his seventh and eighth as Rima and Krishna, under many 
names and in very scried forms, be took the place of the old 
STva. bright Vedk gods. Siva, the third i>cirson of the triad, em¬ 
bodied as Destroyer and Reproducer the profound conception 
of death as a change of state and an entry' into new life. He 
thus obtatued^ on the one hand^ the spccual reverence of the 
mj-stic and philosophic sects among the Brdhmans; while, on 
the other, his tenible aspects associated him alike writh the 
Rudra, or * God of Roaring Temi>esls,* of the Veda, and w ith 
the blooddoving deities of the non-Aryan tribes. Vishnu and 
Siva, in their divene male and female shapes, now form, for 
practical purposes, the gods of the Hindu population. 

The truth is, that the Arpns in India worshipped—first, as 
Ui. ^ admired; and Anally, as they reasoned. 

I’hdr ^liest Vedic gods w-ere the stupendous phenomena of 
the visible world; their deities became divine heroes in the 
epic legends; and were spiritualised into abstractions by the 
philo^phical schools. From the Vedk era downward — 
that is to say, during a period w^hich cannot be estimated at 
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less than 3000 years—tbe Br^hmaBs have slowly 
the forces and siilendid itianifcsL^tions of nature into a bar- 
monious godheadp and constructed a s)'stein of belief and 
worship for the Indian people. They also pondered deeply on 
the mysteries of life. Whence arose this fabric of the visible 
worlds and whence came we ourselves—^we who with conscious 
minds look out upon it ? It is to these questions that philo¬ 
sophy has, among all races, owed her birth j and the Bnlhmans 
arranged their widely diverse answers to them in six great Tiie six 
systems or darsanoSj literally " mirrors of knowledge/ 1 can . 

only touch upon the vast body of specutaifon which thus grew^ 
up, at least 500 years before Christ The universal insoluble 
problems of thought and beings of mind and matter, and 
of soul as apart from botli, of the origin of ebl, of the 

of life, of necessity and freewtlb and of the relations of 
the Creator to the creature,^ are endlessly discussed. The 


Sdnkhya, founded by the sage Kapila, explains the visible 0^1 
world by assuming the existence of a primordial matter from ' ^ ^ ^ 

all eternity^ out of ivlnch the unis'erse has^ by successive stages, 
evolved itself The Yoga sthocl of Patanjali assumes the exist- The 
ence of a primordial soul, anterior to the primeval matter^ and ^ 
holds that from the union of the two the spirit of life 
tUffjd) arose. The tw^o Vedanta schools a^bc the visible world 
to a divine act of creation, and assume an omnipotent god as 
the cause of the existence+ the continuance, and the dissolu- 
lion of the uni%'crse+ I'he Nyaya or logical school of Gautama 
enunciates the method of arriving at truth, and laj-s special" 
stress on the sensations. It is usualiy classed together with 
the sixth school, the Valseshika, founded by the sage Kauidn, 
which teaches the existence of a transient world composed of 
eternal atoms. All the six schools had the same starting-point, 
mM ; and their sages, as a rule, struggled towards 
the same end, the liberation of the human soul from the neces¬ 
sity of existence and from the chain of future birtlts, by its 
absorption into the Supreme Soul^ or the primordial essence, 
of the universe.^ 

The Brahmans, therefore, treated philosophy as a branch ofSum^ry 
religion. Kow the universal problems of religion are to lay 

^ Any allcnapt lo fuse inta a. teW lines- the vast conflicting WKtSSift of tcHgton. 
IlidUa ptukMophicQl Ltoctrinrt must tw liftsatisfocioryh Otycciionv may be 
taken copapicssing the iiabdJ vUttjna and branching dtJctnJlcS of each 
mW into a single E<^nlcrme; Bat space forhidl a inore lengthy duquisl^ 
tion; and I have based the above paragmpha as fiLirly as I cun on the 
accounts which H, lb WiJsart, Albrecht Wcbcj, Pjcfessor Dowson, and the 
Rev, K, M. Banatj i ®f Ifatianoi or Schools. 
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down n rule of conduct for this life, and to supply some guide 
to tbe hesL The Bcihimn solutions to the practical questions 
bvolved, were self-discipline, aims, sacrifice to and contem- 
pbtion of the deity. But besides tlie practical questions of 
a religious life, religion has also intellectual problems, such as 
the compatibility of evil with the goodness of Cod, and the un- 
eqnal dishributioti of happiness .-ind misery in this life. Brahman 
phitosophyeahausted the possible solutions of these difficulties, 
and of most of the other great problems which have since per¬ 
plexed Greek and Roman, medimval schoolman, and modem 
man of sdence. The various theories of Creation, Arrange- 
mcnt, and Development ware each elaborated; and the vrieus 
of physiologists at the present day are a return, with new 
lights, to the evolution theory of Kapila, whose Sdnkhya 
^stem is held by Weber to be the oldest of the ^ Erdhinan 
school^ and which certainly dates not later than 500 B-C- 
The works on Religion published in the native languages in 
India in 1877, numbered rigr, besides 56 on Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. - 

Tlie Brahmaias had also a cirtle of sciences of ihdr own. 

The Science of Language, indeed, had been reduced in India 
to fundamci] taJ principles at a time when the giammariaos of 
the est still treated it on th e basis of accidental resemblances ^ 
and modem phitolpgy dates from the study of Sanskrit by 
European scholars. I'inini was the aichileet of Sanskrit 
grammar; but a loirg succession of learned men must have 
laboured before he reared his enduring fabric. The date 
of Finim has been ftsed by his learned editor Bohtlink at 
about 350 B.C ; hut Web&, reasoning from a statement 
nwde (long afterwards) by the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Thsang, 
suggests that it may have been later. The grammar of Panini 
smn^ supreme amotig the grammars of the world, alike for its 
precisian of statement and for its thorough analysis of the 
roots of the langnagc and of the formative principles of 
words. By employmg an algebraic terminology it attains a 
sharp succinctness unrivalled in brevity, but at times etiigma- 
ticaL It arranges!, in logical Jiannony, the whole phenomena 
which the Sanskrit language presents, and stands forth as 
one of the most splendid achievements of human invention 
and mdustry. So elaborate is the stiuctiire, that doubts have 
anseti whether its iirnimemble rules of fomuitkiii and phonetic 

sTJigei polysyllabic derivative^ its ten conjugations with 

liieir aorists and long array of tenses, could ever 

VC been the spoken language of a Iicc3ple* It is certain 
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that at an early date Sanskrit began to undergo simijHfica- 
don; and that the i'\jyan peasant^ alike in his aiKuent and 
modem vernaculars, content^ himself with narrower fonns of 
speech* 

It seems probabtej indeed^ that this divergence took place S^krit 
before the time of Pdnbii (350 B-c)p and that the spoken Ian- 
guagCj or /*rdJrri/a~^kJs^dj had nlroady assumed simpler forms speech^ 
by the assimilation of consonartts and the curtailment of ter¬ 
minals. The SansMta^MsAdf literally, the ^ perfecied speech/ 
which Pdnini stcrcotj’pcd by his grammar^ retained the old 
Aryan accumulations of consouanU, with an undiminished 
array of indccLions. In this language the lirdhn^ans wTOte, It 
became the literary language of India,—isolated from the 
spoken dialects, but piescnbed as the vehicle for philosophy, 
sdence, and all poetf>' of serious aim or epic dignity. As the 
Aryan race mingled with the previous inhabitants of the land, 
the ludiau vernaculars adopted w'ords of non-Aiyan origin, 
and sev'ered themselves completely from Sauskritt which for 
many hundred years has been unintelligible to the common 
people of IndSa^ The old synthetic Sanskrit underwent the 
same process as Latin did^ intoau analytic language^ and about 
the same time. Each of these noble languages died, and 
each gave birth to a family of languages which can never dJc. 

An intermediate stage of the process can be traced in the 
Hindu drama, in which persons of good birth speak in Pii- 
krktsed Sanskrit^ and the low-castes In a MdiMy or patois, 
between the old Prakrit and the modem dialects. It is chiedy 
under the populariziug influences of British rule that the Indpo 
vernaculais become literary languages^ Until the last 
century', Sanskrit^ although as dead as 1 Jtin so far as the mass 
of the people were concemed, was the vehicle for all intch 
lectual and artistic efforts of the Hindus, their local ballads 
excepted In addition to their other sources of influencet 
therefore, the Enthmans were the interpreters of a national 
literature written in a language unknown to the pieoplei 

The priceless inheritance thus commiued to their charge Sansknt 
they handed down, to a great extent^ by word of mouth. Partly 
from this cause, but chiefly oiving to destructive climate of 
India* no Sanskrit manuscripts of remote antiquity exist A 
fairly continuous series of inscriptions on rocks, pillars, and 
copper-plates enable us to trace back the Indian alphabets 
to the 3rd century b.cl But even the more ancient of the 
Sanskrit manuscripts are only four hundred years old* 
few have an age CKceeding hve centuries, and only two date as oiks* 
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far back as 1131 and tooS a,dJ 7"he parlicst of them (jooS 
A.ix) comes from the cold, dr>^ hi^-hlands of Xcpdl.* W'iih 
regard to the origin of the Indian alphabets* the evidence is 
stni too undigested to alJoitv of cursory statement Of the 
two characters in which the Asoka inscriptions were rsTitien 
(^?5o a,Dh)j the northern variety* or Ariano^F^li, is now admitted 
to be of Phoenician, or at any rate of non-]ndLan, parcnlagc. 
The southern variety, or Indo-Pili^ is believed by some 
Kholars to be of ^Vestem origin, while others hold it to be an 
independent Indian atphabet; and an attempt has even been 
made to trace back its letters to an indigenous system of 
picture-writing* or hieroglyphics, in pre-historic IndixL* Quintus 
C-urtius mentions that the Indians wrote on leaves in the time 
of Alc>?ander fjafi They do so to this liour. 

wJliim literature was the more easily transp^itted by word 

iilrtiMt mouth, from the circumstance that h was entirely written in 
cfUirdy in vpr^ A prose style, simple and compact, had grown up 
wrwp during the early age following that of the Vedic hymns, But 
Sanskrit literature bigins with the later, although still ancient, 
stage of Aryan development, which had superseded the Vedic 
gods by the BjtLhnianical triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva* 
^VTien ^nskrit appears definitively on the scene in the centuries 
preceding the birth of Christ, it adopted once and for all a 
rhythmic versification alike for iKietry, phUosiphy, science, law* 
and religion* w ith the exception of the Beast Fables and the 
dmost algebraic strings of aphorisms in the Sutras. 'Ilie Buddhist 
legends adhered mote closely to the spoken dialects of ancient 
Indsa, /^rJkntaMdsM / and they have also retained a prose 
style. But in classical Sanskrit literature, prose became an 
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arrested development; the or verse reigned 
nothing can be clumsier than the attempts at prose in 
tonianoes and commentaries^ Prose-writing was pmcticall)*^ a I'raw, a 
lost art in India during eighteen hundred ycara 

Sanskrit dJetionaries are a much later product than Sanskrit 
grammar. The oldest Indian lexicographer whose work sundiction- 
vivesj Amara-sinliap ranked among the * nine gems' at the 
court of VlkramddityaT one of seveml monarch s of the same 
najae—assigned to various periods from 56 rc* to 1050 a. a 
I’his dictionary furnishes data which certainly belong to a 
later |>eriod than the ist century RCj probably to many 
hundred years laten The other Sanskrit lexicons which have 
come dowm belong to the 1 ith» istht and subsequent centuries. 

Those centurieSj indeed, seem to mark an era of industry' In 
dictionary ^making; and there is no inherent evidence in 
Amara-sinha's work (the Amara-koshai to show that it was 
separated from them by any wide intcn-al. The number of 
works on languagCt published in 1S7 7 in Indla^ was 604. 

The astroriwmy of the Brahmans has formed alternately the Brahai,ii^ 
subject of excessive admiratLon and of misplaced contempt. 

The truth is^ that there are three i>eriods of Sanskrit astronomy 
(Jyeft-sJsfnj), The first period belongs to Yedic times, and has IndciKci- 
left a moderate store of independent observ'aiJons and inferences 
worked out by the Brahmans. The Vcdic poets had arrived i-lc. 
at a tolembly correct calculation of the solar year; which they 
divided into 360 days, w-ith an intercalary month every' five 
years* They were also acquainted with the phases of the 
moon ; they divided her paibw'ay throngh the heavens into 27 
or aS lunar mansions; and had made observations of a few of 
the fixed stars. The order in which the lunar mansions art 
enumerated is one which must have been established ‘ some¬ 
where between 1472 and 536 Rta' (VV^eber). The planets w'ere 
also an independent although a later discovery, bordering on 
the Vedic |iericxL At first seven, afterwards nine in number, 
they bear names of Indian origin ; and the generic term for 
planet, the seizer, had its source in primitive Sanskrit 

astrology'. 'Fhey ore nientioned for the first time, perhaps, in the 
Taittirtya-Aryanaka. The Laws of 3 ^ranu, however, are silent 
regarding them } but their worship is inculcated in the later 
code of VdJnav'aJk>a. 'fhe zodLtcal signs and the Jyotisha, or 
so-called Vedic Calendar,—with its solstitial points referring to 
I iSi U.C., or to a period still more remote,—seem to have 
been constructed, or at any rate corapletedt in an age long 
subsequent to the Veda. The influence of the Chinese 
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obsonfirs upon IndJaEi astronomy, especially with regard to the 
luimr mansioiiSj is atr iiiKiecided but a pregnmt quesuoru. 
snsi The second period of ErdbnoD astronomy dat«es rrom the 

Greefe and Greco-Bactrian invasions of India, duiing the three 
influence^ tentunes before Christ. The infitientc of Greece infused new 
life into the astronomy of the Hindus. The Indian astroiiCN 

ZOOD A^ n. - , . . 

mers of this penod speak of the \a^m3as^ or Greeks, as their 
instructon; and one of their live systems b entitled the 
Homaka-Siddhinta.^ llieir chief writer in tire 5th cezitiiry, 
Vaidha-Mihiraj 504 a.d,, gives the Greek names of the planets 
side hy side with their Indian appellations; and one of his works 
hears a Gieek title, Hori-Saslra llie Greek division of 

the heavens into zodiacal signs, decanlr and degrees, enabled 
the Brahmans to cuMvate astronomy in a sdenUiic spirit; and 
they elaboiated a new system of their owrt lliey rectihed the 
succession of the Sanskrit lunar mansions which had ceased to 
be in accordance with the atlaal facts, transferring the two last 
of the old order to the first two places in the new* In some 
points the Brahmans made advances beyond Gi^k astronomy. 
Their fame spread in iiJm throughout the West, and found 
entrance into the Chronlcon Paschale [commenced about 330 
A,n*; revised, under Heraelius,610-641 A.a)w In the Sth and pth 
centuries, the -'Vrabs became their disdptes, borrowed the lunar 
mansioiis in the refused order from the Hindus, and translated 
the Sanskrit astrononiical treatises SiddM^Ms under the name 
of Sind/t^ndi^ The Biahmaii astronomer of the 6tb century, 
Varaha-htihira, was followed by a famous sage, Bmhmagu^ita, 
in the 7th (664 a^d.); and by a succession of distinguished 
workers, ending with Bhdskam, in the lath (1150 A.D.), 

3ra The Muhammadan conquest of India then put a stop to 

' ftuther independjont progress, Afkcr the death of Bhiskara, 
tj4ii.br Indian astronomy gradually decayed, and owed any occasional 
vitality to Arabic science, Hindu observers of 
rate— arose at rare intervals. Thus, in the heginning of the 

1130-3800 iSth centuf>^ Kiji Jai Sinh ii, constnicted a set of observa- 
JirHiivh^s capital Jiipur, and at Delhi, Benares, xMmtm, and 

^ ^ Gjjain, by w hidi lie was able to correct the astronomical tables 

of Dc la Mire, published in 1 yoi, before the French accepted 
the Newtonian .Astronomy. *I he Kdja, left, as a moniuiient of 

* Thai 15, ihc Gfcciaii Sidflb^U. An.<>4hcfi ihc PAulisa-SlddEi^l^ b 
***^^1^’*^* to haT^ tesn compostU by Vm\m sU Y«Bdb4 and is- 

to be Tc^^cd, sayi VVeber, u a tcmslatlpn erf the EifmyMyn r^f 
Panins Alfaandrinsi*. But Mr Weber"* Own (ootuotr. No. 377, a 253, 
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hifci skill, lists of stars: collated by himself^ bnown as iheTij ^^u- 
bammad Shihi, or Tabli^ of MxLhajnmad Shah^ ttie Emperor of 
Delhi, by whose commaDd be undertook the refoTination of the 
Indian Calendar* His cbsarvalory at Benares stjrvives to this 
day, Ndortheless, Hindu astronomy steadily declinecL Even 
from Vcdic times it had linked omens and portents with the 
stndy of the hea%'etns, and under the Muhammadan dynasties 
it degenerated into a tool of trade in ihe hands of almanac- 
makers, genealogists, astrologers, and chmlatnns. 

In algebra and arithmetic, the Brdhmans attained to a high 
degree of proficiency independenl of \\”e5tern md. To them muks, 
we owe the invention of the numerical symbols on the decimal 
system; the Indian figures i to 9 being abbreviated forms of 
the initial letters of the numerals themselves,'^ and the zero^ or 
o, represtmting the first letter of the Sanskrit word for empty 
The Arabs borrowed them from the Hindus, and 
transmitted them to Europe, 1'he Arabian matbematidans, 
indeed^ frequently extol the leamkig of the Indians i and the 
Sanskrit term for the a|jex of a planet's orbit seems to have 
passed into the friti n translations of the Arabic astronamers^^ 

The works on matliciTiatics and mechanical sdetice^ published 
in the native languages in India in 1S77, numbered 89, 

The medical science of the Brihmans was also an Indcpien" Rra^man 
dent developmcnL Both the national astronomy and tlie ™ 
tialioual medicine of India derived their first impulses from 
the cxigendes of the national worship, Obsen'ntions of the 
heavenly bodies were required to fix the dates of the recurring 
festivals f anatomical know'ledge took its origin in the disscctton 
of the victim at the sacrifice, with a view to dedicating its 
dififeTcnt parts to the proper gods* The Hindus ranked their In indc- 
medical science as an i//a- 7 rds, or a supplementary revelation, 
under the title of Ayur-Ycda, and ascribed it to the gods, mmlp 41I1 
But their earliest medical authorities belong to the 
period, or later schohisdc development, of the Yajur-Veda. The ^^ntiiry 
specific diseases whose names occur in Pinini^s Grammar, a,ix 
indicate that medical studies had made progress before his 
lime (330 nc.). The chapter on the human body in tlic 
earliest Sanskrit dlctionary^i the Amara-koshft (S^ B-C- 1050 
A,D* ?), presupposes a sy^matic culth-atlon of the sdencej and 

^ Dr, EuTOtU has liicly qisc&tlaiicd tliu hfcthwto nCCrpted view^ and 
!»aggests that the old cavo numcxalsi of Indiii arc ihciii5clte& of Greek 
orlpiL 

* The Suukril MccJka has bKonw the ijujt (geo, an^) of the later 
tmiisktofE (Remaud, p- |Z 5 ; Weber, p. 357K 
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the works of the great Indian phydeisms; Chaniha nntl Susruta+ 
were teuiibicd into Arabic not later than the Slh century'. 
Unlike the austronomical trealLses of the Brihimnsj the Hindu 
medical w'orks never refer to the YavanaSp or GreckSp as 
authorities ; and, with one doubiful exception, they contain no 
names which point to a foreign origin. The chief seat of the 
science w'as at BenareSp far to the east of Greek intfuence in 
India; and Indian pharmacy employed the u'eights and 
measures of provinces still farther to the south-east, Magadha 
and Kalinga, Arabic n^edkine was founded on the tmns- 
hrions from the Sanskrit treatises, made by command of the 
Kaliphs of Bagdath 750-960 a. a EurojMxm medicine, down 
to the t7th centuryj was based upon the Arabic; and the 
name of the Indian phj.'sklan Charaka reijcatedly occurs in 
the l^tin translations of Avicenna (Ibn Sioa), Rhazea (A1 
Rasi)f and Serapion (Ibn Serabi). 

Indian medEeSne dealt with the whole area of the science. 
nKfUckci described the structure of the body, its organs, !igament-St 
muscles, vessels, and tissues* The medtr^ of the 

Hindus embraces a vast collecrion of drugs belonging to the 
mineral, vegetablep and animal kingdoms, many of which have 
itow been adointcd by European xjhysicians. Their pharmacy 
contained ingenious processes of prepamtion, with elabo¬ 
rate direclions for the administration and classificatidn of 
medicines. Much attention was devoted to hygiene^ regimen of 
lEuiiaji the body^ and diet. The surgery of the ancient Indian phy- 
sicians was bold and skilful. They conducted amputations, 
arresting the bleeding by pressure, a eui^shaped bandage* and 
boiling oil; practised lithotomy; performed operations in the 
abdomen and uterus; cured bemia^ dstula^ piles; set broken 
bones and dislocations; and w^crc dexterous in the extraction 
of foreign substances from the body. A special branch of 
surgery w-as devoted to rhinoplasty, or operations for improving 
deformed ears and noses, and forming new ones; a useful 
operation in a countty where mutilation formed part of the 
judicial system, and one which European surgeons have now 
borrowccL The ancient Indian surgeons also Tuentlon a cure 
for neuralgia, analogous to the modern cutting of the fifth 
ncr^c above the cyc-brow. They devoted great care to the 
making of surgical instruments, and to the training of students 
by means of operations performed on wax spread out ou a 
board, or on the tissues and colls of the vegetable kingdom, 
lud dead animals. They W'ere expert in midwifery^ not 
shrinking from the most critical operations, and in the diseases 
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of women and children. Their i^ractLce of physic embraced 
the ebssiSeation, cause^p symptoms, and tTeaunent of dlscasesp 
—diagnosis and pr{:^nosis. The maladies thus dealt with have 
been arranged into lo classes, nainely—those afletLing (i) the 
humours I (s) the general system, including fevers; to 9) 
the several organs and parts of the body; and (lo) trivial 
complaints. Considerable advances were also made in vetcri- 
nai7 science, and monographs esdsL on the diseases of horses 
and elephants. 

The best era of Indian medicine Avas contemporary with the 
ascendency of Buddhism (350 n*c* to 600 A.D.), and did not|^p[Jal&. 
long survive it* The science w-^as studied in the chief centres of 
Buddhist civilisation, such as the great monastic university of 
Nalanda, near Gayl The ver)' ancient Brihmans may have 
derived the rudiments of anatomy from the dissection of the 
sacrifice; but the public hospitals w^hkh the Buddhist princes 
established in e^'ery city were probably the true schools of 
Indian medicine, A huge number of cases w'ere collected in 
them for continuous oliscrvation and treatment ; and they 5 U|>- 
pUed opportunities for the study of disease similar to those 
which the Greek physicians obtained at their hosjutai camps 
around the mineral springs. Hippokrates was a priest-physician, 
indeed the descendant of a line of prieshphysicknsj praciising 
at such a spring; and Charaka was m many wap hUi Indian 
counleriAart. To the present day, works on Hindu medicine 
frc<iucntly commence their sections with the words^ * Charaka 
says,* This half-mythical authority and Susruta, furnish the 
types of the ancient Indian ph^^kiai^ and probably belong, so 
far as they were real personages^ to about the commencement 
of the Christian era. Both appear as Brdhmans; SusruU 
being, according to tradition, the son of the sage Viswimitra 
{ijjfUj p. 2 o 6) ; and Charaka, of another ‘ Veda-leamed Munt/ 

As Buddhism passed into modem Hinduism (6cio-iooo 
and the shackles of caste were reimposed w ith an iron rigour, mcdwLtie. 
the Brdhmans more scrupHlousIy avoided contact with blood 
or morbid matter. They withdrew from the medical profes¬ 
sion* and left it entirely In the hands of the Vaidyas, a lower 
caste* sprung from a Brahman father and a mother of the 
Vaisya or cukivating class. These in their turn shrank more 
and moie from touching dead bodies, and from those ancient 
opemtions on * the carcase of a bullodk,* etc.* by which alone 
surgical skill could be acquired. The abolition of the public 
hospitals, on the downfall of Buddhism* must also have proved 
a great loss lo Indian medicine. The series of ^Inhanimadan 
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conquests commonctRg in leoo a.d., brought m a new school 
of foreign physicians, who (!cri\iied their knowledge from the 
Arabic translations of the Sanskrit medical works of the best 
period. These Musalmdn doctors or k^Umi monopolized the 
patronage of the Muhamniaiiin princes and nobles of IndL'i. 

Fhc decline of Hindu medicine went on until it has sunk into 
the bands of the village whose knowledge consists of 

jumbled fragments of the Sanskrit texts, and a by no means 
contemptible pharmacopccla, supplemented by spells, fasts, and 
quackery. While the disoction of the human body under 
Vesolius and Fabricius was giving birth to modern medicine < 
in the lyih century, the best of the Hindu physicians were 
working upon the recollections of a long past age without any 
Kii"lish new lights. On the establishment of medical colleges in India 
SS Government, about thirty years ago, the Muham- 

in indix madan youth took advantage of them in djsproportionatelv 
large numbers. But the Brihmans and intellectual classes of 
tJie Hindus .soon realized that those colleges were the doors to 
an honourable and a Incrativie career. Having accepted the 
change, they strove with their characteristic industty and acntc- 
ness to pbee themselves at the head of it Of the i6fi i pupils 
now (ig79) m onr medical schools throughout India, 950 arc 
Hindus and a&s are Muhammadans, while the remaining as? 
include Chris^, Pa^is, and all others. Of three Indian 
youths studying medicine at the University of Edinburgh 
during the same year, one belonged to the Kiyastb or ii-riter 
caste, mother to the Vaidya or hereditary plij-sician caste, and 
the third was a Btdhman.t The number of medical works 
published in the native languages in India in 1877 amounted 
to 130. 

K. J”**" Btdhmans regarded not only medicine, but also the arts 
of war. music, and architecture as or supplementary 

of their divmely inspired knowledge. Viswamitra, the 
\edic sage of royal watrior birth, who in the end attained to 


» For menogiiLphs on iMi tlEcpI^ inleitsting lininzh of LidEiin 

Afeilinn^ mat Maug xuf SoirtatH,' tuid ^HinrjDtdrtt^ Hs,ri 
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BrdhinanhcK>d, was, according to tmditidn, the firsE teacher of 
the Bit of war (dAnfiur^^a), The Sanskrit epics prove that 
stratcg>' had attained to the position of a recognised science 
before the birth of Christ, and the later Agni Purina devotes 
long sections to its systematic treatment 

The Indian art of music (gd/jd/tafra-^da) was destined to Indian 
exercise a wider tnfliience. A regular sptem of notation had 
been worked out before the age of Piniui (350 b.c?), and 
the seven notes were designated by their iniliaJ Kctteis. This 
notation ixtssed from the Prdhnums through the Persians to 
Arabia, and was thence introduced into Eutopeati musk by 
Cuido d'Arezzo at the beginning of the nth tentur),%^ Some^ 
indeed, suppose that our modem word comes not from 

the Greek letter gamma, but from the Indian /eiMd (in Frdkrit} 
in Sanskrit^ literally-a musical scale-^ Hindu music, 

after a period of excessive daboratioTit sank under Ehe 
Muhammadan dynasties into a state of arrested development. 

Of the 36 cbkf muaicians in the time of Akbar, only 5 were 
Hindus, Xot content with tones and semi-tones, die Indian 
musicians employ a more minute subdivisioup together with a 
number of sonal modiUcations, which the Western ear neither 
recognises nor enjoya. Thus they divide the octave into as 
sub-tones, instead of the 12 semi-tones of the European scale. 

This is one of several fundamental differences, but it alone 
suffices to render Indian music barbaric to us j giving it the 
edect of a ballad in a minor key sung irLtcnlionaity out of tune. 

Melodies w^hich the Indian composer pronounces to be pccuLU 
the perfection of harmony, and whi^ have for ages touched 
the hearts and fired the inaaginatioii of Indian audiences, are 
condemned as discord by the European critic The Hindu ear 
has been Erained Eo recognise modiliciilons of sound which 
the European ear refuses to take pleasure in j oiir ear^ on the 
other hand, have been tauglit to expect harmonic combina¬ 
tions for which Indian musk substitutes difierent combinations 
of its omt. The Indian musiciaii declines altogether to be 
judged by the few simple Hindu airs which the English ear 
can appreciatfL It is, indeed, impsKsibk to adequately represen t 
the Indian by the European notation; and the full 

range of its effects can only be produced on Iiulian instruments 
^a V 3 ^ collection 0/ sound-producers, slowly elaborated 
during 2000 years to suit the special requiremenls of Hindu 

^ Von BqhleOp Dai id/i Au/int, iL 195 (rS^o); E<:nffly*i /Wifjf (Ersdi 
^ Crnbcr's xtu.* 1S40): by Wfiber, JTijt InJ, 

p, 2j2j ftxitJiDte 315 (1S7S). 
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music. The complicate structure of its musical mecs 
rests upon ±ree separate systems, one of which consists of 
five, the other of sia, and the other of seven notes. It pre¬ 
serves in a living state some of the earlier forms which puuJe 
the smdent of (Jreet music, side by adc with the most 
developments. Patriotic Hindus have of late 
loarfe. endeavour^ to create a musical revival upon the old Sanskrit > 
basis. Within the past Urn year^ Rdji Sourindra .Mohan'" 
Tagore of Calcutta has published a series of Interesting works 
on Indian musk in the English tongue, adopting as far as 
jiossible the European notation. He has organized an 
orchestra to illu^tmte the art; and presented complete col¬ 
lections of Hindu instrumcnEs to the Conservatoire at Paris, 
and to other institutions in Europe. One of the earliest sub¬ 
jects which the new movement took as its theme, was tf)c 
celebration of the Queen of England and licr ancestors, in a 
^skrit volume entitled the Victon’a-Gitika (Calcutta, 1875), 
No Englishman has yet brought an adeejuate acquaintance with 
the Uehnlque of Indian instnimentation to the study of Hindu 
music. ITie art still awaits invesugation by some eminent 
W’estem profeswr; and the contempt with which Europeans 
in India reg^ it merely proves their ignorance of the system 
on which Hindu music is built up, 

.llffie. a«hiEeciure (arfAfl-frfri-™),! although also ranked as 

iwrt. upa^ttda or supplementary part of inspired learning, owesits 

development to Buddhist rather than to Brahmanical impulses. 

A brick altar sufSood for the Vedic ritual. The Buddhists 
were the great stone-builders of India. Their monasteries 
and shrines exhibit the history of the art during twenty-two 
centuries, from the earlic^ cave structures and rock-temples 
to the latest Jam erections, dazzling in stucco and over¬ 
crowded w^th ornament It seems not improbable tJuit the 
^urches of Euro[w owe their steeples to the Buddhist topes 
The Greco-Bactrian kingdom profoundly influenced archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture in Northern India; theiMusalman con 
rjucrots brought in new forms and requirements of their 
own. Nevertheless, Hindu art powerfully assert^rf 
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tuimpleSi of Southern India, stand unrivalled for grace of ont- 
line and elaboraEe wealth of ornament. The Titj-MahaJ {fu 
Acra) justifies Heber*s exclamationp that its builders had 
designed like Titan is, and finished like jewellersL The open- 
carved mnarble ivindows and screens at Alimedibad, etc* supply 
examples of the skilful omamcnEaiion which beautifies every 
Indian building from the cave monasteries of the Buddhist 
period downvrari English decorative art in our day has 
borrowed largely from Indian forms and patterns The ex¬ 
quisite scrolls of the rqck temples at Karli and Ajanta, the 
delicate marble tracety and flat ttood<airving ofU'^estern Indiap 
the harmonious blending of forms and colours in the fabrics 
of Kashmir* have contributed to the restoration of taste in 
Englarid Indian art-workp when faithful to native dcsignSt 
has obtained the highest honours at the various international 
exhibitions of Europe. In pictorial artp the Hindus never made 
much progress^ except in miniature-painting^ for which perspec- ladbii 
live is not required. But some of the book-illustratEonSp 
executed in India under Persian impulses, are full of spirit 
and beauty. TTie Royal library at Windsor contains the fiuest 
existing examples in this byqiath of art*—a noble manuscript 
of the SA 4 A /{r/fdft lYdr/iaA, purchased in Oudh for ^i3oc 
in the last centur)'* and now in possession of Her Majesty, will 
amply rc|Kiiy a \\siu The specimens at the South Kensington 
Museum do not adequately represent that bmneh of Indian 
painting. But they are almost everything that could be 
desired as regards Indian desigrip even including Persian 
bookbindingp and several of the minor formative arts* 

WTiile the Brahmans daimed religion, theolog}'t and philo- Hrihmaj! 
sophy as their special domaint and the chief sciences and arts 
as supplementary sections of their divinely impired knowledgep 
they secured their social supremacy by codes of law, ^-heir 
earliest Dharma-sdstnisp or legal treatiseSj belong to the Grihya- CrShyS- 
Sdtra period, a scholastic outgrow ili from ihe V'eda, But their 
two great digests, upon which the fabric of Hindu jurisprudence 
has been built up, are of later date. The lirsE of these, the 
code of Manu, is separated from the Vedic era by a series of The code 
Brdhinanical developments, of which we |>ossess only a few 
the intermediate links. It is a compilation of the customarymiy b'!c. 
law, current probably about the sth century' rc., and exhibits 
the social or^nizatbn which the Brahmans* after their successful 
struggle for the supremacy, had established in the hliddle T^ind 
of :^ngak The Brahmans, indeed, daimed for their laws a 
divine origin, and ascribed them to the first Many, or Aiytm 
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man, 30 millions of years ag& But as a nutter of fact, the 
laws of ilanu arc the result of a series of attempts to codify 
the usages of some not very esteitsive centre of Bmluiujtisnt 
in Northern India,^^ metrical digest of local customs con* 
densed by degrees from a legendary nuss of 100,000 couplets 
into 16S4, They may jMSsibly have been reduced to 
their hnal form of a written code with n view to securing the 
^stem of caste against the popular movement of Buddhism, and 
to thus giving a rigid lisity to the privileges of the Bidhmans. 

The second great code of the Hindus^ that of Ydjiuvalkya, 
tMilongs to a jreriod when Buddliism had established itself, and 
probably to a territory where It ns beginning to succumb to 
the Brdhmatiieal reaction. It represents the Brdhmantcal side 
of the gr^ controversy (akhougha section of it deals with 
the otganization of Buddhist monasteries), refers to the execu¬ 
tion of deeds on metal plates, and altogether marks an advance 
in legal precision. It was compiled apparently not earlier 
century a.d,, and certainly not later than the 

6th or 7tk 
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Smiwor These codes deal with Hindu law in three biaiiches, 
iiamely*-(i) domestic and civil rights and duties; (2) the 
administration of justice; {3) purification and penance, They 
stereotyped the unwritten usages which regulated the family 
life and social organiKation of the old Aryan commurutles in 
the Middle Land They did not pretend to supply a body 
of law for all the numeious races of India, but only for 
Hindu Communities of the Brahmanicai type. It is doubtful 
whether they quite accurately represented theachial customary 
law even in such communities, for they were apparently 
diaira up with a view to asserting and malrn-iJnmg the special 
privileges of the Brahmans, lliis th^ effect by a rigid 
dem^cation of the employments of the people, each caste or 
divuion of a caste having its own herediuiy occupation 
assigned to it; by stringent rules against the intermingling of 
In held the castes in marriage ; by forbidding the higher castes, under 
Penalties, to cat or drink or hold social intercouree 
with the lower ; wd by punishing the lower castes with still 
more creel penances, for deftiing by their touch the higher 
^te^ or in any way infringing their privileges. Thev ex¬ 
hibit the Hindu community in the four ancient divisions of 
pnests, warriors, cultivators, and serfs (sudrtu). But they dis¬ 
close this old Aryan clasaification failed to represent the 
Mual f^ even of the Aryan commuiiiiies in Northern loili a 
iney admit that the mass of the people did not belong to any 
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one of the foui castes, and very inadequate]/ ascribe it to 
mix^ concubitiage or illicit connections. The andcnl Brdh- 
tnanical communities in Norttiem India, as revealed by the 
codes, consisted — First, of ati Aryan clement divided into The jtctuiil 
priests, warriors, and cultivators, all of whom bore the proud 
title of the Twiea-Bom, and wore the sanared thread. Second, * * 
of the sabjugaied races, ■ the once-born' Sddras. Third, of a 
vast residue of the Varna-sankata, literal ly t he ‘mingled colours,’ 
a great but uncertain number of castes to whom was assigned 
a mixed descent from the four reco^ised classes The Census 
of iSji proved tliat the same division remains the fundamental 
one to this day. 

As the Bnihrnaiis spread their influence eastwards and Gimwtli uf 
southwards from the Middle Land of Bengal, they carried 
their codes with them. The number of their sacred law¬ 
books (Dhanoa-sistras) amounted to at least fifiy-sis, and 
separate schools of Hindu law sprang up. Thus the Diya- 
bhdgtt version of the Taw of Inheritance prevails in Bengal, 
while the Mitikshaid commentary on Yijnavulkya is current 
in Mjulras and throughout Southern and Western India. Hut 
all modern recensions of Hindu taw rest upon the two ancient 
codes; and these codes, as we have seen, only recorded 
the usages of certain Brdhinanical centres in the north, and 
perhaps did riot fairly record even them. As the Brrihmans 
gradually moulded the population of India into Hinduism, 
such codes proved too narrow a basis for dealing with 
the rights, duties, and social organization of the people. 

The later Hindu legjsbtors accordingly inculcated the rccog- Baiod m 
nirion of the local usages or land-iaw of each part of the country, 
and of fcicli class or tribt While binding together and pre^ 
serving the historical unity of the Aiyan twice-bom castes by 
systems of law founded on their ancient codes, they made 
provision for the customs and diverse stages of civilisation of 
the ruder peoples of India, over whom they established their 
ascendency. By such provisions, alike in religion and law, 
the Brahmans incoipoiatcd the Indian races into that loosely 
coherent mass knotvu as the Hindu population. 

It is to this plastic element that Hinduism owes its success; pinridiy 
and it is an element which English administrators have some- Hinttn- 
times overlooked. The races of British India exhibit many 
staps of domestic institutions, from the polyandry of the 
Nairs to the polygamy of the Kulin Btihmans, The structure 
of their rural organization tmies^ from the nomadic hus¬ 
bandry of the hillmen, to the long chain of tenures which 
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iti Bengal stretches from ihc landlord through a series of 
iDiddle^mcrt to the nctiial tiller of the soil. Every stage in 
ittdusLrinJ pTogress is reprcsetitcd j fron^ the hunting tribes of 
the central plateau to the rigid trade guilds of GuzemL The 
Hindu legislators recognised that each of these diverse stages 
* of social development had its own usages and unwritten law. 
Viihaspati says^ ® The laws (Mtirmu) practised by the %'3rLDIlS 
countries, castc^ and tribes, theji’ are to be prcseA'od f other¬ 
wise the people are agitated' iJcvaJa saj-s, * What gods there 
arc iu any country, , . . and whatsoever be the custom and 
law anywhere, they are not to be despised there ; the law there 
L3 such,' \nraliamthira says, ‘The custom of the ccuntiy is 
first to be considered; what is the rule in each country, that 
is to be done.' 'J’he most learned English judge in Southern 
India thus suins up: ‘By custom only can the Dharma-sdstra 
[Hindu law] be the rule of othets than Brahmans [only otte- 
thirtieth of Uic population of Madras], and even in the 
of Brahmans it b veiy often su|x;tseded by custom,' > 

The English, on assuming the govemment of India, wiselv 
declared that they would adminbter justice according to the 
customs of the iHJople, But our High Courts enforce the 
Brdhnianical codes with a comprehensiveness and preebion 
unlcnoiii'n in ancient Indfi Thus in Bengal, the custom of 
by which deserted or divorced wives among the lower 
castes marry again, ivas lately tried according to ' the spirit 
of Hindu law while in Madras, judges have pointed out a 
serious divergence between the Hindu law as now admini¬ 
stered, and the actual- usages of the people. Those usages 
are unwritten and uncertain. The Hindu law is printed in many 
accessible forms; and Hindu barristers are ever pressing 
its principles upon our courts: Efforts at comprehensive 
codification in British India are thus surrounded by special 
diMculties, For it would he imjiroper to give the fixity of a 
coda to all the unwritten half-fluid usages current among the 
300 unhomogeueous castes of Hindus; while it might be 
fraught with future injustice to exclude any of thorn. Each 
age has the gift of adjustiug its institutions to its actual wants, 
especially among tribes whose customs have not been reduced 
to written law. hiany of those customs will, if left to them¬ 
selves, die out; others of them, which prove suited to the new 
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social dcvelopmcnls uodi^r British ryle* will live. A codii 
should slereotj^ the survhral of the fittest j but the process of 
natural selection must be, to some extent, the work of titacj 
and not an act of conscious legblatiOiL This has been recog¬ 
nised by the ablest of An^Io-lndlan oodifiets. They restrict the 
wwd code to the sy-stematic arrangernent of the ru les relating to 
some w'elhmarked section of juristic rights, or to some executive 
department of the administration of justice- Mn its larger 
sense/ write the Indian l^w Commissioners in *of a 

general assemblage of all the laws gf a community, no attempt 
has )'ci been made in this country to satisfy the conception of 
a codtL The time for its realisation has manifestly not arrived.' 

The number of works on published in the native lan¬ 
guages in India in f S??, was 165. 

'rhe Brahmans were not merely the dcpositaTies of the Sccntur 
sacred books, the philosophy, the sciencej and the laws of 
the ancient Hindu commonwealth; they w'ere also the creators Hindus, 
and custodians of its secular llrcrature. They had a practical 
monopoly of Vcdic leamirtg, and their policy was lo trace 
hack every branch of knowledge and of intellectual effort to the 
Veda. In this policy they were aided by the divergence which, 
as we have seen^ arose at a very early date betw^een the written 
and spoken languages of India* Sanskrit liteiattife, apart from Itschier 
religion, philosophy, and law% consists mainly of two great 
epics, the drama, and a vast body of legendary', erotic^ and 
mystical poetry. 

The venerable epic of the Mahdbhdrata ranks first. The The 
orthodox legend ascribes it to the aage Vyisa^ who, according l^lwhma i 
to Brdhman chronology^ compiled the inspired hymns inid the 
four Vedas, nearly five thousand years ago (3001 ac.). But 
one beauty of Sanskrit is that every' word dbidosea its ancient 
origin in spite of mediaeval fictions, and V>'dsa means simply 
the ^ arranger/ from the verb *to fit together,' No fewer than 
twenty-eight VyAsas, incarnations of Bmhma and Vishnu, 

Came down in successive astronomical eras to arrange and 
promulgate the Vedas on earth. Many of the legends in 
the Mahibh^ia are of Vedk antiquity, and the main 
story deals w'ith a period assigned, in the absence of any 
conclusive evidence, to about 1300 acj and certainly 
long anterior to the time of Btddha, 543 fi,c But its 
compilation into its present literaiy form iseems to have lakeo 
place several centuries later. PAnini makes no clear allusion 
to it (350 B.Ct). The inquisitive Greek omba^fsadDr and lu date; 
historian, Megasthene^ does not appear to have heard of h 
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during Jus stay in India, 300 B*c* Dion Chtysostomos sup¬ 
plies the earliest external evidence of the existence of the 
hfahilihinua, drc. 75 a. D. ITie arrangement of its vast mass 
of legends must probably have covered a long penod. Indeed, 
the p^rcsent poem bears traces of three separate eras of com¬ 
pilation; during vrhJch its coUection of primitii^ folk-tales 
grew (as statfid by itself) from 8800 ilekas or couplets, into a 
cyclopaedia of Indian mj-thology and legendary lore extending 
Over eighteen books and eao,ooo linc& The twenty-four books 
of Homer's Iliad comprise only 15,693 lines; and the twelve 
books of Viigil's .^neid, only 9868. 

itpiy cf central story of the MaMbhlraia occupies scarcely 

dve &f(ilis- ottC’fnnrth of the whole, or about 50,000 lines. It itarrates 
bhiiatA a prehistoric struggle between two families 0/ the Lunar 
race for a patch of country near Delhi. These femilies, 
alike descended from the royal Bharata, consisted of two 
brotheriioods, cousins to each other, and both brought up under 
the same roof The five Ptindavas were the miraculously bom 
sons of King Fandu, who^ smitten by a curse, resigned the 
sovereignty to his brother Dhrita rishtra, and retired to a 
hermitage in the Himdlayasi, where he died. The ruins of 
his caiiital, Hastinipura, or the ‘Elephant City,’ are pointed 
out besi^ a dotted bed of the Ganges, 57 miles nonh-east 
of Delhi, at tills daj’. His brother ruled in his stead, and to 
him one hundred sons were bom, who took the name of 
the Kaumvas from an ancestor, Kuni. Dhrita-rishlra acted 
as a friithful guardian to his five nephews^ the Pandavas, and 
chose the eldest of them as heir to the iamily kingdom. His 
own sons resented this act of supercession; and so arose the 
eju^d between the hundred Kauru^-as and the five Fdndavas 
which forms the main story of the Mahibhiratx 
Itsouilinc. The hundr^ Kanravas forced their father to send away 
their cousins into the forest, and there they treacherously 
burned down the hut in which the five Pindavas dwelt The 
l^er escaped, and n'andered in the disguise of Brahmans to 
the court of King Draupada, who had proclaimed a mstyam- 
or majden'sehoice, at which his daughter would take the 
victor as husband. Aijuna, one of the Pindava^ bent 
the mighty bow which had defied the strength of all the rit-al 
^lefs, and so obtained thefeir princess, Dmupadl, who became 
the common wife of the five brethrea Their uncle, the good 
1. them Eo his capital, and them one- 

reserving the other half for his own 
PAndava brethren htted off to a new settlement, 
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lndra^pi^3tka, afterwards Delhi; clearin.g the jungki and 
drimg out the N%aB or forest-races. For a time peace 
reigned ; but the Katira^ns tempted Yudkhthira, " firra in 
fight," the eldest of the Plndaras, to a gantbliug match, at 
which he lost his kingdom^ his brothers, himself, and last of 
all^ bis wife. 'Fheir father, however, forced his sons to restore 
their wicked gains to their cousins^ But Yudishthira was 
again seduced by the Kauravas to stake his kingdom at dice, 
again lost it, and had to retire with his wife and brethren 
Into exile for twelve years. Their banishment ended, the five 
Panda^'as relumed at the head of an army to win back their 
kingdom. Many battles followed, gods and divine heroes Final 
joining in the struggle, until at last all the hundred Kauravas 
were skirt, and of the friends and kindred of the P,indavas Kniutivu. 
only the five brethren remained. 

Thctr unde, Dhrita^rdshira^ made over to them the whole 
kingdom; and for a long time the Fdndat'as ruled gloriously, 
celebrating the flir/w-wW/w, or * great horse sacrifice,' in 
token of their holding imperial sway. But their nnde+ old 
and blind, ever hmnted them with the slaughter of his 
hundred sons, until at last he crept away with his few sumi’ing 
ministers, his aged wife, and hh sister-in'law, the mother of the 
Pandiivas, to a hermitage where the worn-out band perished 
in a forest fire- The five brethneri, smitten by remorsCt gave 
up their kingdom; and taking their wife, Draupadit and a faitlin 
ful dog, they departed to the Him^kips to seek the heaven of Their pil- 
India on Mount Meni. One by one the sorrowful pilgrims died 
upon the road, ontd only the eldest brother, Yudishthira, and the 
dog reached the gate of heaven. Indra invited him to enter, 
but he refused if his lost wife and brethren were not also 
admitted. The prayer granted, but he sdO declined unless 
his faithful dog might come in with him. This could not be 
allowed, and Yudishthinit after a gbmpse of heaven, was thrust 
down to hell, where he found many of his old comrades in 
anguish. He resolved to share their sufferings rather than to 
enjoy paradise alone. But having triumphed in this crowning 
trial, the whole scene was revealed to be mdyd or illusion, 
and the reunited band entered into heaven^ where they rest for 
ever with Indra, 

Even this story, which forms Hierely the nucleus of the ST&w 
Mahibhdrata, is evidently the growth of far distant ages. For 
example, the two bst books, the 17th and ifith, which nar- 
rate *Lhe Great Journey' and "the Ascent to Heaven,' are 
the product of a very- different epoch of thought from the early 
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onesp lihich portray the actual life of couits and camps in 
ancient India, The sw&jam-t’ant or husband^h posing df 
Draupadi is a genuine reltc of the warrtor^ge of the Arguns 
in Hindnstiru Her position as the common wife of the five 
brethren preserves a trace of even more primitive institutions 
The poty- —^institutions still represented hy the polpndrj' of the Xairs 
Dj^^padi. otitcr hill lacesp and by domestic customs which are 
survivals of |Xjlyandiy among the Hinduized low-castes all over 
India. Thns, in the Punjab, among Jit ramilies too poor to 
bear the marriage expenses of all the nialesp the wife of the 
eldest son has sometimes to accept her brolhers-ln^iw as joint 
husbands. The polyandry of the GhEikkarsp the bra%"e people 
of Kiwal Findt District, was one of their characteristics which 
specially struck the advancing Muhammadans in tooS a,d.<- 
Ihe Karakat Vellsilais of Madura, at the opposite extremity 
of the pen insula j no longer practise polj-andry; but they 
preserve a trace of it in their condonement of cohabita¬ 
tion with the husband's klndredp while adulter}' outside the 
husband's family entails expulsion from caste. Such customs 
became abhorrent at an early period to the Brahmans; and they 
have justihed Draupadrs positioup on the ground that as the 
fivie Pdndava brethren were dinnely begotten emanations from 
one deity, they formed in reality only one person, and could 
be lawfully martred to the same woman. No such afterthought 
was required to uphold the honour of Draupadl in the age 
when the legend took its rise. Throughout the whole Mabi- 
bhdrata she figures as the type of a high-born ptincess, and a 
chaste, brave, and faithfut wife. She shares in every sorrorv 
and triumph of the brethren ; ^^rs a son to each | and 
finally enters with the true-hearted band into the glory of 
Indra. Her husbands take a terrible vengeance on any insult 
offered to her, and seem quite imaw^e that a later age would 
deem her position one which required e.xplarm.tlon.- 
TberHipf The smiggle for the kingdom of Hastinapur forms, hqw- 
hiiaotn. a tburth of the Mahdbhdrata. The remainder con* 

sists of later additions; some of them are legends of the early 
Aryan settlements jn the Middle Land, tacked on to the 
central story; others are mythologicai episodes, theological 
^ See/M/, pr 173. 

betmtiftl] Sloiy of Sdliitn, the wife tuEhtyl to the cad, U told m 
liie Midiibharata by She sjgc Mifksuicbya in onswer ta YEtdishihirm^K 
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discourses, and philosophic disquisitienst intended to teach the 
miliuw)' caste its dutleSi especially its duty of reverence to the 
Brahmiins. Taken as a whole, the MahiSbhdrata nmy be said 
to fottn the c^-^clopsedia of the Heroic Age in Nonhem India, 
mth the struggle of the Pdndavas and Kauravas as its origmal 
nucleus j and the subrmasiDn of the military power to priestly 
domination as its later and didactic design. 

The second great Indian epic^ the Kim%anat recounts the 
ad^Tince of the Aiyans into Southern India^ Unlike the 
^lahdbhiirala, its composition is assigned not to a compiler 
in the abstraetj but to n named poet, Vatmfhi. On 
the other hand, the personages and episodes of the Rimi^’ana 
have an abstract or tn>tliologicaJ character, which contrasts with 
the matter-of-fact stories of the MahdbharaUL The heroine 
of the Rdmdj'ana, Siti, is literally the ^ field furrow/ to whom 
the Vedic hymns and early Aryan ritual paid divine honour. 

She represents Ary^an husbandry', and has to be defended 
against the raids of the aborigines by the hero Rdma, an incar¬ 
nation of the Ary'an deisy Vishnu, born of his divine nectar, 
and regarded by Weber as originally identical with Baliirania, 
the * Pioughbearer ^ (/ta/ndAri/). The abduction of Sltd by an Itsallc- 
aboriginal or demon prince^ her recovery by Rima, and the 
advance of the Aryans into Southern India, form the main 
story' of the Rdmiyana* It differs therefore from the central 
legend of the Mahabhirata, as comincnmrating a period when 
the main arena of Aryan enterprise Had extended itself far 
beyond their ancient settlements around Delhi; and as a pro¬ 
duct of the Brahman tendency to substitute abstract personi- 
hcatlons for human actors and mundane events* The nucleus 
of the Mahibharata is a legend of ancient life; the nucleus of 
the Ramayana is an allegory* Its most modem form, the 
Adhyatina Rimdyana, still further spiritualises the story, and 
elevates Rdma Into a saviour und deliverer^ a god rather than 
a hero. 

Its reputed author, Valmiki, forms the central literary figure VilmilsL 
in the epic, as well as its composer. He takes part In the 
action of the poem, receives the hero Rdma in his hemutage, 
and iifterw^ards gives shelter to the unjustly banished Slid and 
her twin sons, nourishing the aspirations of the youths by 
tales of their father's prowess. These stories make up the 
main part of the Rdmdyana, and refer to a period w^hich has 
been loosely assigned to about iooo a.Cp although the poem 
could not have been pul together In its present shape many 
centuries before the birth of Christ. Paris of it may be 
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earlier than the Mahibhirata, but the compElation as a whole 
apparently belongs to a bier date, The Rimdyana consists of 
sevcti books {KdnAns) and 24,&oo ihMs^ or about 4^^000 lines- 

Asthe MaJhibhimia celebrates the lunar race of Delhi^ so 
the Udmiyana forms ihe epic diTonicle of the solar race of 
Ajodhya or Oudh. The two poems thus preset\'e the legends 
of two renowned .^ryrtti kingdoms at the two opposite, or 
eastern and western, borders of the Middle Land {Madhya^ 
desa)^ llie opening books of the Kimdyani recount the 
wondrous birth and boyhood of Rania, eldest son of Dasa- 
ralha^ King of Ajodhp; hb marriage with Sita, as victor at her 
by bending the mighty bow of Siva in the public 
centesi of chie& for the princess; and his selection as heir* 
apparent (or Jtiva-rdjA) to his father's kingdom. A zarrdna 
intrigue ends in the youngest mfe of I>asa-ratha obtaining this 
appointment for her own soUp Bhamta, and in the exile of 
fLima, with his bride Stti, for fotiileeri yeans to the forest. 
The exiled pair wander south to AUahibad already a place of 
sanctity, and thence acro^ the river to the hermitage of \^di- 
niikip among the Binda jungles of Btmdelkhand, where a 
hill is still pointed oiit as the scene of their abode. Meanwhile 
Ramans father dies, and the 3o}'al youngest brother, Bhamta, 
aUhough the lawful snocessor, refuses to enter on the iehetit- 
ance, and goes in quesl of Rdma to bring him back as rightful 
heir. A contest of fraternal afrection lakes place; Bharala at 
length returning to rule the family kingdoni in the name of 
Rdma, until the latter should come to claim it at the end of his 
fourteen years of banishment. 

So Car, the Kairiij*ana merety narrates the local chronicles of 
the court of Ajodhya. In the third book the main story begins. 
Rlvana, the demon or aboriginal king of the far south, smitten 
by the fame of Sitjfs beauty, sdices her at the hermitage while 
her husband is away in the jungle, and flics off with her in a 
magic chariot through the air to Ceylon, The next three 
books {4thp 5th, and 6th) recount the expedition of the 
bereaved Rima for her recovery. He makes allknces with 
the aboriginal tribes of Southern Indta^ under the names of 
moukes-s and bears, and raises a great army. The Monkey 
genetal, Hanumint jumps across the straits between India and 
Ceylon^ disco^-ers the princess in captivity, and leaps back 
with the news to Rama. The monkey troops then build n 
causeway across the narrow sea,—the Adames Bridge of modern 
geography,^—^by which Rima marches across and, after slaying 
the monster Rivana, delivers SiuL The niscued wife proves 
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her unbroken ch^tity, during her stay Sn the palace of R^sono* 
by the ancient ordeal of fire. Agni^ the god of that element, 
himself conducted her out of the burning pile to her husband; 
and, the fourteen yeats of banishment being over, Rima and Sitd 
return in triumph to Ajodhya, There they reigned gloriously ; 
and Rama celebrated the great horse sacrifice (nyica-rntMa) os 
3 token of his impeiial sway over iridia Rut a famine IiaAing 
smitten the land, doubts arose in Rama's heart as to his wife’s 
purity while in her captofs power at Ccylorii He banishes 
the faithful Slti, who wanders forth again to Vrdmiki^s her- 
mitage, where she gives birth to Rdma’s two sona After six¬ 
teen j'ears of exile, she is reconciled to her repentant husband, 
and Rima and Siti and their children are at last reunit^ 

The MaMbhcirataand the Rarndjima, how-ever overlaid with 
Ihble, form the chronicles of the kings of the Middle Land ^ ^ 
(Madhya-desa), their family feuds, and their national enter¬ 
prises, In the later Sanskrit epics, the legend^ clement is 
Tuore and niore overpowered by the mythological. Among 
them the Raghu - vansa and the Kumani - sarabhavaj both 
assigned to Kalidasa, take the first rank, Th^ Eagbu-vansa 
celebrates the solar line of Raghu, King of Ajodhya, more 
particularly the ancestry and the life of his desMndant Roma. 

The Kumira-sambhn™ reccnmls the birth of the war-god.^ 

It is still more didactic and allegorical, abounding in sentiment 
and in feats of prosody, but nevertheless oontainiug i^ossagcs 
of much beauty of style and grace of thought Trom the 
astrological data w-hich these two poems furnish, Jacobi arrix'es 
at the conclusion that they cannot have been composed before 
350 A.D. 

The name of Kdlidisa has come down, not only as theKiUdiiic 
composer of these two later epics, but as the father of the 
Sanskrit dmmo. According to Hindu tradition, he was one 
of the "Nine Gems^ or distinguished men at the court of 
Vikiamdditya, King of Ujjain, w^ho has gi^*en his name to the 
SamTal era, commencing in 56 or 57 b.c* But, as Holtzmann 
points out, it may be almost as dan^rous to infer from this 
latter circumstance that Vikramiditya lived in 57 P-C, as toKin^* Vtk 
place Julius Cstsar in the first year of the soiled Julian ^ 
Calendar, namely 4713 fi-t Several Vikraraidityas figure in 
Indian history; indeed, the name ia a title, very Sun in 

* TranaUi«3 into spiriLod Engliah verw by Mr. Ralpb T- H, Grii^lh, 

M.A^t who U alsd the atitbcir of a dharmiFiS coUccLicn of ^ Idylls fiOm the 
based on the Mahabbiraiii^ RJuflipna, Raghu vansa, and Kali, 
dnsa's SeUOElSi 
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?rcwe&Sp' w'hich has been borne by victorious taonaichs of 
many of the Ind^n dynasties. The date of Vikramiditya 
has been variously assi^ed from 57 n.c* to 1050 a.d. ; and 
the works of the poets and phUosophers who formed the 
' Nine Gems ' of his court, appear from Internal evidence to 
have been composed at integrals during that long period. 

j\^ofihc In India^ as in Greece and Romcj scenic representations 
seem lo have ttken their rise in ihc rude pantomime of a very 
early ttme^ possibly as far back as the Vedic ritual ; and ihc 
Sanskrit word for the drama, na/a^af is derived from mi/Ht a 
dancer. But the Sanskrit dramas of the classical age which 
have come down lo probably belong to the period between 
the I St century and the Sth centui^' A.D. They make 
mention of Greek slaves, are acquainted with Buddhism in its 
full development, and disdose a wide divergence between 
Sanskrit and the dialects used by the lower classes. The Mahi- 
bhirata and Kdmi^y'ana appear In the drama as part of the 
popular literature,—in fact, as occupying very much the same 
position which they still hold+ Ko dramas are yet known 
to esisl among the w^orks which the Hludus w^ho emigrated 
to Java, about 500 a.d., carried with them to thdr new 
homes, nor among the Tibetan translations of the SanEikrit 
classics. 

Ssluntal?. The most famous drumu of KdlicMsa is SakuntaM, or the 
^Lost Ring." Tike the ancient epies^ it divides its action 
betw'een the court of the king and the hermitage in the forest. 
Prince Dushyanta, an ancestor of the noble Lunar race, tveds 
by an irregular marriage a beautiful Brdhman girlj Sakuntali^ 
at her fatheris retreat in the jungle. Ikfore retumirtg to his 
capital, he gives his bride a ring as a pledge of his love; 
but smitten by a curee from a Brdhman, she loses the ring, and 
cannot be recognised by her husband till it is found. Sakun- 
laid bears a son in her loneliness, and sets out to claim recog¬ 
nition for herself and child at her husband’s court. But she 
is as one unknown to the prince, till, after many sorrows and 
trials, the ring comes to light She is then happily reunited 
with her husband, and her son grows up to be the noble 
Bharata, the chief founder of the Lunar dynasty whoso 
achievements form the theme of the Mahibhdratm Sakun- 
tali, like SftiS, is the ty|>e of the chaste and faithful Hindu 
wife; and her love and sorrow*, after fomving the favourite 
romance of the Indian people for perhaps eighteen hundred 
years, have himtshcd a theme for the gntat European poet of 
our age. * Wouldsi thou/ says Goethe— 
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' ^\'ou]diL thou the yflun- yearf btijssonis, aiul the fruits of itsdotl me. 
And fl]l hy which the wul is ctuumjcd, eUT:L[]tijreL^ rcasi«J, ffti,— 
Wcfuldat lhQ 4 i the cnnh atid heaven itself in one sole name combine ? 
I name thee* Q Safcntitniik 2 and nil at once a said.' 
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Sakuntald has had the gacid fortune to be translated by Sir Osher 
William Jones (1789)^ and to be sung by Goethe. But other 
of the Hindu dramas and domestic poems arc of almost 
equal interest and beauty^ As cjcamples of the classical 
periods may be taken the Mrtchchhakatij or ‘ Toy Cart/ a drama 
in ten aclSj on the old theme of the innocent cleared axtd 
the guilty punished; and the poem of Nala and Damayanti+ 
or the * Royal Gambler and the Faithful Wife/ Such plays 
and poems frequently take an episode of the Mahdbhirata 
or Rdmdyatia for their subject; and in this way the main 
incidents in the two great epics haec been gradually drama¬ 
tized or reduced to the still more jjopidar form of household 
song. The drama was one of the first branches of Hindu 
literature to heartily accept the spoken dialects j and the 
native theatre forms the best^ indeed the only^ school in which 
an Ivnglishmao can acquaint himself with the in-door life of 
the people. In our own dajv there has been a great dramatic 
revival in India: new plays in the vemacubr tongues con¬ 
stantly issue from the press j and societies of patriotic young 
natives fomt themselvKi into diamatic compaiuesj especially 
in Calcutta and Bombay. Many of the pieces are vernacular 
renderings of stories from the Sanskrit epics and classical dramas. 
Several have a political significance, and deal with the phases 
of development upon which India has entered under the 
influence of British rule. One Bengali play, the Nil^larpan/ 
or the ' Indigo Factor)-,' became the subject of a celebrated trial 
in Calcutta ; while otherS“snch as ^ ■ Is 

this what you call dvilisatioTi ? —suggest many serious thoughts 
to a candid English miud^ In i^73fi the last year for which 1 
have the official returns, 102 dramas were published iu India 
in the native tongues. 

Closely allied to the drama is the prose romance- In 1S23, The 
Df, H. H. Wilson btiniated that Hindu literature contained 
collections of domestic narrative to an extent surpassing thoiie 
of any other people^ l‘he vast growth of European fiction 
since that date renders this statement no longer accurate. But 

1 Utcrallyp 'The yiinor of Intlifo/ Since writii^ ihc abevt, nine 
Bengali pliy» tmvc iractied me frtmi Calcialta t and such works, in Ihc 
varimis vemacialais, hgu« in the .Lonufll lisU of printed boots 

registered in each of the lodiau fVesidefidrH or Pn>vine«, 
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Wilson's tfaiiskitioiis from tbc Vrihat-katM will still be rad 
i^nth inierat^^ and the Sanskrit Beast-stories now occupy an 
even more siguifteant place in the history of Indo-European 
literature than tbe>' did then. The fables of animals familtar 
to the western world, from the time of jEsop down^Yard^ had 
their original home in India. The rebtiQa between the fox 
and the lion in the Greek versions has no reality in nature; but 
it was based upon the actual rektion between the lion and his 
follower the jackal, in the Sanskrit stories.* Weber thinks that 
complete cycles of Indian fables may have existed in the time 
of P^mni (350 RC.?). It isknowri that the Sanskrit Fancha- 
tantra, or Book of Beast Talcs, was translated into the andent 
Persian as early as the 6th century a^d., and from that render¬ 
ing all the subsequent versions in Asia Minor and Europe hav^e 
been derived. The most ancient animal fables of India arc at 
the present day the nursery stories of England and America, 
The graceful Hindu imagination delighted also in ^ry tales; 
and the Sanskrit compositious of this class are the original 
source of many of the fairy stories of Persia, Arabia, and 
Christendom# The works of Action published in the native 
languages in India in 1S77 numbered 196. 

In medtsval India, a large body of poetry, half-religious, half- 
amorousp grew up around the legend of the youthful Krishna 
(the eighth incarnation of Vislmu) and his loves with the 
shepherdesses, the playmates of his sweet pastoral life. Kill- 
disa, according to Hindu tradition, was the father of the 
erotic lyric, as well as a great dramatic and epic poet. In 
his ^Meghandifta, or * Cloud Messenger,^ an exile sends a message 
by a wind-borne cloud to his love, and the countries beneath 
its long aerial route are made to pass like a i>anomnia before 
the reader's eye. The Gita Govinda, or Divine Herdsman of 
Jayadevoj 13 a Sanskrit ^Song of Solomon/ not earlier than 
the rath centu^ a.Di A festival once a year celebrates the 
birthplace of this in>^dcal lovc-poec, m the Birbhiim District 
of Lower Bengal | and many less lamous compositions of the 
same class now issue from the vetoacular press throughout 
Indii In 1377, no fewer than 697 works of poetry were 
published in the native languages in Indio. 


™L liL ef ’hiYibon'i CD]]£ci«d W<jri£s, pp, 156-26^. Londcni, 1S64* 

^ howcv«, Webei’a daboratt fomnQtc, No^ gai, for the oOier 
VMTw, l/ht hiJ. ZiY., p, 3II. Max MiUler'i eWung essay on the 

MS'209f iSJSJ traces tie actual 
Sl.’mci of a well-kaciWD story from |Jhe East (o the Wesf, 
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The raediBeval Brdhmns displayed a imrveUQus activity in 
theological as wdl as in lyric poctty. The Pamnas, Utcmlly 
"The Ancient \\’^riiLiigs/ form a colkcttoii of rdigiotis and ^Mcy Mtury 
sophical treatises in versei of which the principal ones number 
eighteeiL The whole Purinas arc said to contain i^GoOjOOO 
lines. The rcaily old ones luve either been lost or been in- 
corpotaled in new compilarioiis; and the composition of the 
existing Purdnas probably took place from the Sth to the tdib 
centaiy a,d. As the epks sang the ivors of the Ary^ heroes^ 
so the Puranas recount the deeds of the Brdhman ggdi iTicy ccmicnu 
deal with the crepirion of the universe; its successive dissolu- 
lions and reconstnictions; the stories of the deities and their 
incarnations; the reigns of the divine hlamis; and the 
chronides of the Solar and Lunar lines of kings who ruled, the 
former in the east and the latter in the west of the Middle 
Land (Madhya=desha)^ The Puidnas belong to the period 
when the Hindus had split up into their two ^ting 
divisions^ as wotshippers of Vishnu or of 5 ivu- They devote 
thcmselve^s to the glorification of one or other of these two 
rival gods, and thus embody the sectarian theology' of Brah- 
manisrcL While claiming to bs founded on Vedic insptzation. Their 
they practically superseded the Vedflp and have formed during 
ten centuries the sacred Hterature on which Hinduism rests. 

An idea of the literary' activity of the Indian mind at the Indian 
present day may be formed from the fact, that 4S90 works were 
published in India in 1S77, of which 4346 were iti the native [51^7, 
languages. Only 436 w'Cre tnmsbitions, the remaining 4454 
being original w'orks or new' editions. 


In order to understand the long domination of the Bftthmans, The 
and the influence which they still wrield^ it is necessary evtir to 
keep m mind their position as the great literary caste, 1 heir hisu^iy. 
priestly supremacy has been repeatedly assailedj and was during 
a space of nearly a thousand years overthrown. But throughout 
iwenty-tw"o centuries they have been the counsellors of Hindu 
princes and the teachers of the Hindu people They represent 
the early Aryan dvilisadon of India; and the essentlaL history 
of the Hindus is a naimtive of the attacks upon the conunully 
of that civilisation^—that is to say, of attacks upon the Bnih- 
manical system of the Middle Land, and of the modificntiorLs wii^at on 
und compromises to whidi that system has had to submit* 

Those attacks range themselves under six, epochs. First, the ecniuiy 
religious uprising of the half-Btihmanized Aryan tribes on the 
east of the Middle Land, initiated by the preaching of Buddha xury ^. 
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_u in the 6ih ccntiury b.c., citl minuting In the Buddhist kingdoms 

about ihc commencement of our era, and melting into iDodem 

2, Cirfieki. Hinduism about the ath century a. n, Second, warlike inroads 

of non-Ef^hmanical Atmans or other mces from the com¬ 
mencing with the Greek inv^tom; in the 4th century b*c,, and 
continuing under the Greco-Baclrian empire and its successors 

3, 'Sim- *0 probably the 3rd or 5th century A.ti* I'hird, the influence 
Arr^ of the non-Aiyan tribes of India and of the non-Arj^an low- 

■ castes incorpemted from them; an infiuence ever at work — 
indeed by far the most powerful agent in dissolving Brdhtnan- 
ism into Hindu ism, but reptcsenled m a special manner by the 
non-Ar>Tm kingdoms about the 7th and 8th centuries A.ti. 

4, Hiadu Fourth^ the reaction against the low^ beliefs, priestly oppression, 

and bloody rites which resulted from this cotupromise belw^cen 
Brdhnianism and aboriginal worship^ The reaction received an 
impetus from the preaching of Sankar Acharja, who founded 
the great Sivaite sect about 700 a.d. It obtained its full 
development under a line of great Vishnuvite reformers from 
nth to the itith centuries A.D. Fifth, Muhamniadan 
A invasions and the rule of Islam, 1000 to 1765 a.d. Sixth, the 

English supremacy, and the popular upheaval which it has 
produced in the iSlh and igth centuries. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BUDPHISM {543 D.c, TO 1000 A.D.). 

Thjv first great solvent of Bi^hmanism was the teaching of BucEdliutn. 
Gautnma Buddlia. The Jife of this celebrated man has three 
sides,—its personal aspects^ its legendary developments^and its 
religious consequences tipon mankind. In his own person, 

Buddha appears as a prince and preacher of ancient India. 

In the legendary developments of his story, Buddha ranks as a 
divine teacher among his followers^ as an incamation of Vishnu 
among the Hindus, and apparently Jis a saint of the Christian 
church, with a day assigned to him in both the Greek and 
Koman catendars. As a religious founder, he left behind a 
system of belief w hich has gained more disciples than any 
other creed in the world; and w'hich is now profe^ed by 500 
millions of people, or nearly one-half the hnman race. 

The stor>' of Buddha's earthly career is a typical one. It is the itoiy 
based on the old Indian ideal of the noble life which we have 
seen depicted in the Sanskrit epics. Like the Pdndavas in ca the epic 
the Mahibharau, and like Rdma in the Rdmiyana, Buddha is 
the miraculously born son of a king, belonging to one of the 
two great Aryan lines, the Solar and Lunar j in his case, as in 
Kdma'^ to the Solar. His youth, like that of the epic heroes, 
is spent under Brdhman tutors, and like the epic heroes he 
obtains a beautiful bride after a display of unexpected prowess 
with the bow j or, as thenoithcm Buddhists relate, at an actual 
swayaM-vara^ by a contest in arms for the princess. A period of 
voluntary exile follows a short interval of married happiness, 
and Buddha retires like lUma to a B? 4 h man's honnitage in the Boddha 
foresL The sending back of the charioteer to the bereaved 
father's capital forms an episode in the story' of both the young 
princes; and as in the Rdmdy^a, sg in the legend of Buddha^ 
it is to the jungles on the south of the Ganges, lying between 
the Aryan settlements and the aboriginal races, that the royal 
exile repairs^ After a time of seclusion, the Pinda^-as, Rima, 
and Buddha alike emerge to achieve great conquests, the two 
former by force of armsj the last by the weapons of the Spirit* 
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Up to this potot the Quihnc of the three stories bits followed 
the same type \ but henceforth it diverges. The Saflslcrii epics 
depict the ideal Ar^an man ais prince^ hermit, and hera In 
the legend of Buddha, that ideal has developed into prince, 
hermit, and saint 

PdiitQiiLi^e Cautama, afierwards named Buddha, "The Enlightened, 
efOnn^ ELnd SiddMnha, * He who has fulfilled his end,’ was ihe only 
son of Suddhodana* King of Kipilavostu. rhis piince, the 
chief of the Sdkya clan, ruled over an outlying Aryan setde- 
ment on the norlh-easlern border of the Middle Land, alwnt 
a hundicd miles to the north of Benares, and vidlhin sight 
of the snow-topped HimillayaSi A Gautama Bajput of the 
noble Solar line, he wished to seer his son grow up on the 
warlike model of his racOi But Lhe young prince shunned the 
sports of his playmates, and retired to solitary daydreams in 
Hw \ont\r nooks of the palace garden. The kmg tried to w In his son to 
jMith, tri. ^ pnictiaU career by marrying him to a beautiful and talented 
girlj and the youthful Gautama unexpectedly proved his 
manliness by a victory over the flower of the young Kdjput 
chiefs at a tournament. For a while he forgot his solemn 
speculations on the unseen in the sweet realities of early 
HifiPir. married life. But in his drives through the city he deeply 
Tied UEti reflected on the types of old age, disease, and death which 
met Hs eye I and he was powerfully impressed by the calm of 
a holy man, who scemeii to have raised bis soul above the 
changes and sorrows of this W'orld- x 4 fier ten years, his wife 
bore to him an only son; and Gautama, fearing lest this new 
tic should bind him too closely to the things of earth, retired 
about the age of thirty to a cave among the forest-clad spurs 
Hb Ctmi of the Vindhyds. The story of how he turned away from the 
door of his wife^s lamp-lit chamber, denying himself even a 
porting caress of his ncw-boni babe lest he should wake the 
sleeping mother, and galloped off into the darkness, is one of 
the many tender episodes in his life. After a gloomy night ride, 
he sent back his one companion, the faithful charioteer, with 
his horse and jewels to his father. Having cut off his long 
liijput locks, and exchanged his princely raiment for the rags 
of a poor passer-by, he went on aJone a homeless beggar- 
'rhis abandonment of earthly potnp and power, and of loved 
wife and new-born son, is the Great Renuiitciatlon which forms 
a favourite theme of the Buddhist scriptures in Sanskrit, Pdti, 
and Chinese. It has furnished, during twenty centuries, the 
tj'pe of self-sacrihce w^hich all Indian reformers must follow if 
they are to win the trust of the people. 
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For a time he studied undet ts¥0 Brdbnian reduses^ Tiear Biuidha''& 
RAjAGRfHAt In Fatnl District, leaniing Cnom them that 
|>alh to divine knowledge aod tranquillity of soul lies through 
the subjectfou of the flesh. He then buried himsdf deeper in 
the south-eastern Jungles, which at that time coveted Gayi 
District Jmd during six years wasted himself by austerities 
in company mth five disciples. The lemple of ButJfiH-GAVA 
marks the site of his long penance. But instead of oarning 
peace of mind by lasting and self-torturct he reached a crisis 
of religious despair, during which the Buddhist scriptures 
affirm that the enemy of mankindp Miiii, wri^tled with him 
in bodily shape. Tom with doahts as to wheihctp after aJl 
his penance, he was not destined to perdition, the haggard 
asceticj in a final paro^cysmt fell senseless to the earth. 

V^en he recovered, the menial struggle had passed. He 
felt that the path to salvation lay not in self-torture in a 
inounfain cavc^ but in preaching a higher life to his fellow?- 
uien. His five disciples^ shocked by his giving up penance, 
forsook him ] and he was left tn solitude lo face the question 
w'hether he aloue was right and all the dft'^tsut minds of his 
age were wrong. The Buddhist scriptures depict him as 
sitting serene under a fig-treep while the great enemy and hisHin^iji- 
crew' whirled round him with flaming weapons, M\'beu the *'**^^^' 
conflict began belw'een the Saviour of the World and the 
Prince of Evilp* says one of their sacred textSj^ the earth shook j 
the sea uprose from her bed^ the riv-ers turned back to the 
mountains^ the hill-tops fell crashing to the plains, the sun w.%s 
darkened, and a host of headless spirits rode upon the tempest 
From his temptation in the wilderness^ the ascetic emerged 
with his doubts for ever laid at rest, seeing his way clear, and Ki* ' En- 
henceforth to be known as Buddha, literally * The F^lightcacd/ 

This was Buddha's second birth; and lhe/i>ff/ fig or Bo^ 
under whose spreading branches its pangs were endured, has 
become the sacred tree of 500 millions of mankind tn the 
Eastp and is the Ficus reiigiosa of Western science. The idea 
of a second birth was familiar to the twice-bom Aryan castes of m% ?l(iry 
ancient Indio^ and was represented by their racc^:«remony of 
investing the boy at the close of childhood with the sacred types, 
thread. In this^ as in its other features, the story of Buddha 
adheres to ancient Aryan types, but gives to them a new 
spiritual significance. Having passed through the three pre¬ 
scribed stages of a saintly life,—os learner, householder, and 

* nie Madhiifiilthfl.-V!E^ti vj3>t 
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forest recluse,— he now entered on the fourth stage as a reU^ 
gious mcndicajiL But he dcvclo^ied from the old BrahmajiLcal 
model of the wandering asceticp intent only on saving his own 
fion!, the nobler t)T>e of the preaeiierj striving to bring deliver¬ 
ance to the souls of others. 

Two months after his temptation in thu wildemesSp Buddha 
o*'commenced his public teaching in the Deer-Forest, on the 
* outskirts of the great city of Benares. Unlike the Brdhroans, 
he addressed himself, not to one or two disciples of the sacred 
caste, but to the mass of the people. His first converts were 
laymen^ and among the earliest were women. After three 
months of ministf)%he had gathered around him sixty disciples, 
11c Muds whom he sent forth to the neighbouring countries with these 
fDrih ihc ^^'ords: * Go ye now and preach the most ejmellent 1-aw^' The 
essence of his leaching was the deliverance of man from the 
sins and sonows of life by self-renuncIatlorL and inward self- 
control Vr"h\h the slaty disciples, went on their missionary 
tour among the populace, Buddha converted some celebrated 
hermits and fire-worshippei^ by an exposition of the philo¬ 
sophical side of his doctrine. With this new band he 
journeyed on to Eijigriha, where the ling and all his subjects 
joined the new faith, but where also he first eKperienced the 
fickleness of the multitude. Two-thirda of each year he spent 
as a w'anderitig preacher } the remaining four months of the 
rainy season he abode at some fi-ved place, often near 
Kajdgriha, teaching the [x.ople who flocked around his lUtJe 
Itecon- dwelling in the bamboo grove* His five old dtsciples, who 
had forsaken him in the lime of his sore temptation in the 
wilderness, penitently rejoined thek master^ Princes^ mer¬ 
chants, artificers, Brihmans and hermits, husbandmen and 
serfs, noble Udies and repentant courtesans, were yisuly added 
to those who believed. Buddha preached throughout a large 
part of Behar, Oudh, and the adjacent Districts in tlie North' 
Westerri Provinces. Monasteries marked during ages his 
halting-places; and the principal scenes of his life, such as 
Ajodhva, ELmtiH-GAVA, Sravasti, the modem Sahet :^tAHET, 
itAjACttiHA, etc., became the great places of pilgrimage for 
the Buddhist world His visit to his aged father at Kapila- 
vastu, whence he had gone forth as a brilliant young prince, 
and to which he returned as a wandering preacher, in dingy 
yellow robes, with shaven head and the begging bowl in hi^ 
is a touditug episode which appeals to the heart of 
universal mankind- The old king heard him wdth reverence- 
fuiUljr. I he son^ whom Buddha had left as a new-born babe, was 
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GOQvertiid to the Cuth * aiid his beloved wifei from the 
threshold of whose chamber lie had ridden away into the 
darkness, became one of the first of Buddhist nuns. The 
Great Renunciation took place in hb thirtieth year. After 
silent self preparation, his public ministry commenced when he 
w-as about thiitj-sk, and during forty-four years he preached 
to the people* In prophesying his death, he said to hislte^- 
followers ; ' Be eaitiestp be thoughtful, be holy. Keep stedfast 
watch over your omi hearts. He who holds fast to the law 
and discipline, and faints not, he shall cross the ocean of life 
and make an end of sorrow/ He spent his last night in 
preach^ng:^ and in comforting a weeping disciple j his latest 
words, according to one account, w^ere^ * Work out your salva- ByJdha s 
lion with diligence*' He died calmly, at the age of eighty 
under the shadow of a fig-tree, at Knsmagara, the modem 
Rasia, in Gorakhpur Dblrict. 

The Fo-wei^kian-king,^ or " Dying Instruction of Buddha," 
translated into Chinese between 357 and 415 a.d. from a still 
earlier Sanskrit test, gives to the last scene a somewhat different, 
although an equal, beauty. ^ It was now in the middle of the 
night/ it says, * perfectly quiet and still; for the sake of his 
disciples, he delivered a summaty of the bw." After laying 
down the rules of a good Hfe, he revealed the inner doctrines of 
hisfaitL From these 1 select a few sentences, 'The heart 
is lord of the senses : govern, therefore, your heart; w^lch well 
the heart,^ * Think of the fire that shall consume the world, 
and early seek deliveianee from iL^ * Lament not my going 
nway, nor feel regret Tor if I remained in the world, then Uyiag .Jis- 
what'would become of the church? It must perish without 
fulfilling its end. From henceforth all my dbctplcs^ practising 
their V'arlous duties, shall prove that my true Body, the Body 
of the Law is everlasting and imperishable. 

The world is fast bound in fetters ^ I now give it deliverance, 
as a phj'sician who brings heavenly medicine; Keep your 
mind on my teaching j all other things change, this changes 
not. No more shall 1 speak to you. I desire to depart, I 
desire the eternal rest This is my last exhortation. 

The secret of Buddha^s success was, that he brought spiritual 


V ^\ccc]nJiiig to isCKTSfie awinnla s acci^rJing to oihcfS, at abouL seventy, 
lint the diranolP£y Itud'Llha''a life ^ legmdaTy. 

* Tianita!c<l in AppeniJiv to Uie Cftialopic <4 the hl^mcript^ presented 
by the Japanese Govcrntuwit to ihe SecrataTy of Stale for India, and now 
in tba ladia Office,—Coticluding letter of Mr. Bmi to Dr, Rost, dated 
m Septcraber 1S74, s«. S- 
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deliverance to the people. He preached tliat satvalion was 
equally open to all men, and tliat it must be earned, not by 
propitiating^ imaginary deities^ but by our own conduct He 
thus cut away the religious basis of castCt of the sacrificial 
ritual^ and of Brdhman supremacy as the mediators between 
GcmI and maa He taught that sirt, sorrow, and deliverance * 
the state of a man in this life, in aJJ previous and in all future 
lives, are the inevitabk result of his own acts (Karma). He 
thus applied the inesonihle law of cause and effect to the souL 
What a man sows, that he must reap. As no evD remains 
without punishment, and no good deed without reward, it 
A'annu. foUows that neither priest nor God can prevent each act 
bearing its own conscquenccsi Misery or happiness in this 
life is the unavoidable result of our conduct in a past life ; 
and our actions here will detcmiine our happiness or misery 
in the life to come. ’^\''beTi any creature dies, he is bom again 
in some higher or lower stale of djustence, according to hi^ 
merit or demerit. His merit or demerit consists of the sum 
total of his actions in all previous lives. By ibis great law of 
Karrua^ Buddha explained the inequalities and apparent in¬ 
justice of man's state in this world as the unavoidably 
consequence of acts in the past; while Christianity compensates 
those inequalities by rew^ar^ in the future. A system in w hich 
OUT whole welbbeing, past, present^ and to come^ depends on 
ourselves^ leaves little room for a personal God But the 
atheism of Buddha was a philosophical tenet, whidi does not 
weaken the sanctions of right and wrong.^ 

Tbfi hTjcr^ Life, according to Buddha^ m^st always be more or Iss 
painful j and the object of every good mail is to get rid of the 
evils of existence by merging his individual soul into the 
universal soul This is JVTfrdna^ literally * cessation* Some 
Buddhists explain it as absolute annihilation, when the soul 
is blown out like the fiame of a Lamp. Others hold that it is 
the extinction of the sir^, sorrows^ and selfishness of individual 
life; the final state of union and communion with the Supreme, 
or the absorption of the individual soul into the divine essence. 
The fact is, that the doctrine underwent processes of change 
and development like all theological dogmas. ^ But the earliest 
idea of Alrz^dtta* sa^-s one of the greatest authorities on Chinese 
Buddhism, * seems to have included in it no more than the 
enjoyment of a stale of rest consequent on the extinction 

^ ^ UnddhiMil,^ flay? Mr. Ecal, Cat^Mis p. 153^ 
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tile ultt of fiplnlwd ptrTccifon, ami » fir, it U ignoniili of CotL" 
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of all causes of sorrow.’ ^ The groat practical aim of Buddha’s 
teaching was to suhdiie the lusts of tho flesh and tlie cmviiigs 
of the mind; and Nirvdntt has been taken to mean the cxlinc* 
don of the sinful grasping condition of heart which, by the 
inevitable law of Kama, would involve the penalty of renewed 
individual existence. The pious Buddhist strove to reach a 
slate of tiuietism or holy meditation in this world, and looked 
forward to an eternal calm In a world to come. 

Buddha taught that this end could only be attained by the 
practice of virtue. Ho laid down eight precepts of momlity, 
witli two more for the religious orders, making ten command¬ 
ments {daia-illa) in all. He arranged the besetting fiiults of 
mankind into ten sins, and set forth the special dudes appli¬ 
cable to each condition of lifej to parents and children, to 
pupils and teachers, to Inisbands .snd wives, to masters and 
servants, to laymen and the religious orders. In place of the 
Brdhman rites and sacrifices, Buddha prescribed a code of 
practical motalily as the means of salvation. The three 
essential features of that code were—control over sell^ kind¬ 
ness to other men, and reverence for the life of all sentient 

creatures. , . 

He urged on his disciples that they must not only follow Mission^ 

the true path themselves, but that they should preach it to all 
mankind. Buddhism has from the first been a missionary 
religion. One of the earliest acts of Buddha’s public ministry 
was to send forth the Sixty} and he carefully forniulated the 
four chief means of conversion. These were companionship 
w'ith the good, listening to the Law, reflection upon the truths 
heard, .'md the practice of virtue. He also instituted a re- 
ligious Order, one of whose special duties it was to go forth 
and preach to the nations. While, therefore, the Biihmans 
kept their ritual for the twicc-bom Aryan castes. Buddhism 
addressed itself not only to those castes and to the lower 
mass of the people, but to all the non-.\Tysm races through¬ 
out India, and eventually to the whole .Asiatic world, ^ t-l u- 

On the death of Buddha, five hundred ofhis disdples met 
in a vast cave near Rdjdgnha, to gather together his sayings. 343 
This was the First Council They chanted the lessons of 
their master in three great divisions—the words of Buddha to 


* Beal! Cafaia liuddkist StnpiHrtt ftam tkt ChiniU, {V I57i cd. 
iSyi: anil <hc Buddhitt App^, Letttt to Wr. Host, see. 6. Mw 

Miilter deals with the ward ftoin the etyntologSeal and SiUtsluit tide IB hif 
Chips fr«m t* Genmn W»rkik9p, veil. L pp, 275 , * 90 , ed, lEfiy. But see, 
spc^ly, ChiUleis' FMi DkHanary, t.v. SilbinMn. pp. a6s-*74. 
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bis disciples;* his code of disciplineand his system of 
doctrine.® These became the Three Collections * of Biiddba^s 
teaching; and the n'ord for a Euddhist Conned* means 
S«D^nd literally ' a singing together/ A ccntni^^ afterwards, a Second 
Council, of seven hundred, vrm held at Vaisali, to settle disputes 
44J c/p) between the more and the less stiici followers of Buddhism. 

It condemned a system often indulgences^ which had grown 
up j but it led to the separation of the Buddhists into two 
hostile^ parties, who aftervi'ards split into eighteen sects. 

*thfcnl During the next two hundred years Buddhism spread over 

Council* India^ perhaps recciv-ing a new imptilse from the 

i44B,c/pj Greek kingdoms in the Punjabi About 557 is.c., Asoka^ the 
King ofMagadha or Behar^ became a irealoua convert to 
the faith.^ Asoka wus grandson of Chandra Cjupta, the adven¬ 
turer in Alexander's camp, and afterwards the ally of Selcukos 
(seep. 160), Asoka is said to have supported'64^000 
Buddhist priests; he founded many religious bouses, and his 
kingdom h called the Land of the Monasteries (Vihira or 
Behar) to this dayp 

' S^frm. 3 S^ua/a. * AMiJAarma. 

* literally '^baikets.* ^ HIL 

* ^Iiidi learning tai bra expeadcti H|xm the age of A^aka, and vadoti* 

dAtE have been assigned to But, indetjd, all Baddhist datw art o|ieQ 
quEtions, According in the sy^lcm nf chiniinlDgy adoplcd. The middJt of 
the 3rd ctniury a.c. may be taken as ihc mest likely era (jf Asoka+ The fqj- 
lowrng table ftctn General Cllnnbighain^ /nurri/ficftiita /Hifkarwmt 

p. vii. (1S77), eKhllHts the r«alt 5 of ihe btett res^inchci on this subject:— 


a.c* 3364 

Asoka, Struggle wiih hfotbers, 4 

2<HJ 

CofUE to the Ihrerve. 

m 

CQPver&lm to Buddhisn-t^ 

236 

Treaty with AntiochuA 


Mahindo ordained. 


EatlteiE date of rwk edicts^ 


Second date cock edicts. 

24S 

AnakE rebels in Farthla. 

2^ 

DIodutia rebels In Baetria. 

244 

Third Buddhist Coundl under HpgalipiLtnL 

*45 

Mahlnde go« lo Ccjlcm. 

S42 

Badihar cave in^riptioriSf 

334 

Billar edicts issued. 

*31 

Qura Asaddhiinilta dielL 

isS 

■Setotid Q^coi iparried. 

2*6 

Hci altempl lo d«ttoy the fiodhi ttCe. 


j\soka becomes an ascctie. 

334 

IsuE ItupEi£tk and Sussenun edkts 

273 

Dies. 

315 

BaSaiatiia^e cave iaicripdcinsv N%iHuhi. 
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Asoka did for BudtlbisTn wtiat Constantintr .irtenvards effected 
for Christianity; he OTgiinizfid it on the basis of a State 
religtonn This he accomijlished by five means by a Council 
to settle the faith, by edicts promulijatinE itt prlnci|)tes, by a 
State Department to watch over its purity, by missionaries to 
spread its doctrines, and by an authoritative revision or canon 
of the Buddhist seriiilures. In S 44 b.c,, Asoka convened 
at Patni the Third Buddhist Council, of one thousand elders. QdiMii, 
Evil men, taking on them the yellow robe of the Order, had 
given forth their own opinions as the teaching of Buddha. 

Such heresies were now coTTucled } and the Buddhism of 


Southern Asia practically dates from Asoka's Council ^ 
number of edicts, both before and after tbe synod, he published 
throughout India the grand principles of the faith. Such edicts 
are still found graven deep .upon pillars, caves, and rocks, from 
the Yusafzai valley beyond Peshdwaf on the north-western 
frontier, through the heart of Hindtistdn and the Central 
Provinces, to Kdthidwdr in the west, and Orissa in the east. 
Tradition states that Asoka set up 84,000 memorial columns 
or topes; and the forty inscriptions estant in our own day 
show how widely these royal sermons were spread over India.^ 

In the year of the Council, the king also founded a State De- 
partment to watch over the purity, and to direct the spread, of {,f 
the faith. A Minister of Justice and Religion (Dharma Mahi- 
nr^tra) directed its operations; and, one of its first duties being 


I Majar-CcMKil Cunninyhani, Dircetor-Gea«al of itw Aithwlopcal 
.Hurrey of India, eaumcinlea tj roch inscriptims, 1 7 MVC iD^tiUoii^ 
and 10 ioseribed pillars. The Kwk macflptions at—Ji) Shohlj^^hi 

in the Yuidfiui wantiy, 40 mile* easl-aorth-flast of PesiaWM; la) hhA^i, 
the west haak of the Jumna ; (3) Gimir in Kitbiiwai, 40 milis nort 
of fc^nin-^th T (4 to 7 ) Dhftuli in Cmiack, midwuy between Cntuiet 
and Purl, and JsugiuVii, in Cftfliam Bistrirt, 18 allies north-nertti-west o 
Beriiampar,—iwo inKripilmi* at eath vittiwlly idenimil: is) S^mtn, at 
the nOrt 1 l-«isl end of the Kaimvr mnjje, JO miles soutb'Caal of Benares; 
19) R4pnath, a famoua place of pilgriunage, 35 miles north of Jalrtlpat ! 
(10 and ti) Bairii, 41 mile* north of Jiiinii ! (rr) ilw Khandpri I , 
near Phiiull in Caltaeh; (Ij) DeOleh, 50 miles south-east of Nagpur. tie 
cave inscriptions, 17 in oumlief. arc found at—(t, J, ^ 

fi. 4. 6} in Kacarioni Hills;, both places ij miles nortli of Cast; [ 71 * *i) 
in KhinJmri Kill in CultacVi, and 116 and 17) in Kimpih m S’rplJ*- 
The ton bribed pillara are—ll) ihe Delhi-Siwdtifc. *l 
Delhi-Meemt, at Delhi; (3) ibo AilsMbid; (4I tk-; bannya-Amii^, a 
77 miles north of Patns; fj) the Launya-NavandK^r^ a 
UmiU 13 mi1« ivorth-oorth-weu of Bettia; <6 and 7) 

Hl«ti DU the Drlhi-Siwilih, not foiunl on any other pillir; |g 9 ) two 
short addiiionaJ edicts on the Allahibitl ^llar. ^l«t t* ^ 

short mulitaifti reeoid cm a frtiEtntnt of a pillar at Samhi, new BhfUa. 
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to prosely'tkCx he ^pecblly charged with the welfare of the 
aborigines among whom its missionaries were sent. Asolca 
did not think it enough to convert the infen'or races, without 
looking after their material inLercsts. AVells were to be dug, 
and trees planted, along the roads] n system of niedteal aid 
was established throughout his kingdo^m and the conc|uered 
Pro™ces, as fat as Ceylon, for man and beast' Officeis 
were appointed to watch over domestic life and public 
moralityp* and to promote instruction among the women as 
well as the youth. 

itiru ^ recognised proselytisni by peaceful means as a State 

Worti 'The Rock Inscriptions record how he sent forth mis¬ 

sionaries * to the utmost limits of the barbartan countries/ to 
' intermingle among all unbelievers' for the spread of religion. 
They shall mix e^^ually with soldiers^ Brahmans, and beggars, 
with the dreaded and the despised, both mthin the kingdom 
* and in foreign countries, teachitig better things.*^ Conversion 
is to be tfTccted by persuasion, not by the sword. Buddhism 
was at once the most intensely misstonary religion in the world, 
and the most tolerruiL This character of a proselytking faith, 
which wins its victories by peaceful means, so strongly impressed 
upon it by Asoka, has remained a prominent feature of 
Buddhism to the present day, Asoka, however, not only 
took measures to spread the religion, he also endeavoured to 
orthcKioxy. He collected the body of doctrine 
cf authoritative version, in ihc :^tagadlli language or 

liu.ldhlst dialect of his central kingdom in Behar; a version which for 
ficnpiurti thousand years has formed the cation of the 

Southern Buddhists. 

Mr. Robert Cust has summarized the purport of the Four^ 
Edicts of Asoka in the following sentences:— 

I. FresibtbiElon of ihc slangJitef of nnimals fqf food or ^ nc nffcp, 

1. Promston of fl Efslan of nciincal aid for juta and anlnial^p and of 
plantations and wi^Ms on the rc^aUsidc. 

3, Onier foi a qainquijiinial humlTiition and T^publiHtioti of tkc creaE 
moral prtco^ €if the Hifrddhtstic nneed* 

i#. Conaporison of former lEalc of things, aad the hmppy exHting 
6iaio uEidor the king« 

5. Appointnumt of mlsd^cniries Ed gn InEo lanous ccmnlrL®, which oje 
_ raumei alcd. lo convert Ehc people acut foidgom, 

' Kock InscriplLoni, Edict U., General Cucmingluun’a C&r^us 

p, iiS^ ^ 

^ Rock iMedptioEl*, Edict vi. etc., Corfui p, rao. 

Inspeelt?^ of are vupposed to cotftlpaad to the Siath Cast* 

ilcsaubcBW, ihc of Arriai]. 

’ Kock taicriptioflu^ Edict F* «lt, Carjutf p. lao. 
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6. AjjfXkinttnenE of mformcfs (or i[W|«ctors) s.atl guanJisuii of manlLry. 

7 . EJij.'irftMiofl of a dcatre tlwt llicic muy be imi&iraity of rd:tgigci anJ 

of riuik. 

S, Coi^in^t of tKc car^^ pt^uoies of pfevioiu rulers Vtlih. the piouS' 
mje^TDenis of the piesent king* 

g. IncabcAlkin of ihe true hajjphm I* b« found La viitoe, ihruogh 
which aJouc the of he^voa C^n be propilinted. 

iCl Contrast of the vain and transitory glory of ihij worUl wiih the 
reward for which the king strives and locks bc)t»nE!. 

J Z. Incdcation of the doetiinc that the imparting of ^AarftM QT viitciA il 
the greatest of {Writable gifbs 

J 7. Address to all nnbelievers. 

JJ;. (Imperfeety ^ the meaning only conjecturaL 

14. Summing up of the whole- 

The fourth aod last of the great Councils ■^iros held under Fourtli 
King Katiishka, according to one traditionp four hundred ycatrs 
after Euddha’s death. The date of Kauishka is still uncertuini a.d.?) 
but, from the evidence of coins and lnsc^iptt^>IlS;^ his reign has 
been fixed in the ist centtuy after Christ, or, say, 40 adA 
Kanishka, the loosi famous of the ^iata conquerors, ruled over 
North-Western India, and the adjoining countries. Has 
authority hud its nucleus in Kashmir, but it extended to both 
sides of the HimalajTis, from Yarkand and Kliokan to Agra 
and Sind. His Council of five fiujadicd dreu" up three coin- 
mentaries on the Buddhist faith. These commentaries sup¬ 
plied in part malerials for the Tibetan or Northern Canon, 
completed at subsequent periods The Northern Canon, or, 
as the Chinese proudly call it^ ihe ' Greater Vehicle of the 
I*aw,^ indudes many later comiptions or developments of the 
Indian faith aa originally embodied by Asoka in the 'Lesser 
Vehicle,' or Canon of the Southern Euddhisia (244 b.c*). The 
Buddhist Canon of China, a branch of the ' Greater Vehicle/ 
was arranged between 67 and IJS5 A.D. It includes 1440 
distinct w^orks, comprising 55S6 books. The ultimate diver¬ 
gence between the Canons is greatt both as to the htstorical 
aspects of Buddha's life and as to his teaching. Wjih respect 
to doctrine, one example will suflicc. According to the Northern 
or ^Greater V^ehkle/those who transgressed wilfully afeer ordina¬ 
tion might yet recover themselves ; while to such persons the 
Southern or *■ Lesser Vehicle * allowed no room for repencance.^ 

The original northern commentaries were wntten in the Narthem 

^ The latest efibrta to fia tbE dale of KaciuULta art iittlc moic [bon 
Tcconls of conflkling anthorilics. See Dr. James FergUiMa'* papirf m Ebe Canops^ 
y^iirTUil iJfflnVfy, Aftklfl April iSSo; E, 

lliaams'eornpieheniirt ilisquiriiicrti on the Sih and Gupta coms, pp- iS-jp 
of the iff f^€ J’Krtvy p/ itniia/ifr 

4tai, London, 1S76- * i P- ^ 51 ^ 
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Sanskrit bngiiage, perhaps because tlie Koshsnfr and northern 
priests, who formed KiinishlLa's Council^ belonged to isolated 
Ar^an colonies ^vhich had been lictle influenced by the growth 
of the Indian vernacular dialects. Xanishka and his Kashmir 
Council (40 juD. ?) thus became in some degree to the Northern 
or Tibeto-Chinesc Uuddhists^ what Asoka and hLs Patnd Council 
(244 fi,c,)had been to the Buddhists of Ceylon and the South. 
Bculdhui]? Buddhism was thus organked as a State religion by the 
Asoha and Kanishka, It started from JMh- 
reitgioii. manical doctrines; but from those doctrinesp not as taught in 
hermitages to clusters of Brihman disciples^ but as vitalized by 
n xircaclier of rare power in the capiml cities of India, Buddha 
dtd not abolish caste. On the contrarj', reverence to Brah¬ 
mans and the spiritual guide ranked as one of the three great 
duties, with obedience to parents and acts of kindness to all 
men and animals. He introduced^ however, a new classifica¬ 
tion of mankindp on a spiritual basis of believers and un¬ 
believers, The former took rank in the Buddhist community^— 
at finst, according to their age and merit; in later times, as 
laity^ and clergy^ (i>. the religious orders). Buddhism carried 
transmigration to its utmost spiritual use, and proclaimed out 
own actions to be the sole ruling influence on our past, present, 
and future states. It was thus led into the denial of any 
external being or god who could interfere with the immutable 
law of cause and effect as applied to the sonk But, on the 
other hand^ k linked together mankind as parts of one 
universal whole, and denounced the isolated self-seeking of 
the human heart as "the herc^ of individuality,® Its minion 
w-as to make men more mom], kinder to others, and happier 
themselves; not to propitiate imaginary deities. It accord¬ 
ingly founded its teaching on man's duty to his neighbour, 
instead of on his obligations to Clod; and constructed its 
ritual on a basis of TeUc-worship or the commemomtion of 
good mei4 instead of on sacrifice. Its sacred buildings were 
not temples to the gods, but monasteries j) for the reli¬ 

gious orders, With their bells and rosaries; or memorial shrines,"* 
reared over a tooth or bone of the founder of the faith. 

^ missionaty^ impulse given by Asoka quickly bore fruit. 

' In the year after his great Council at Patnd (344 b,c,), his son 

^ UpoMka. 

I (mQFik or icliefcrtu mendicant), /'hiJtsAuni (nun). 

iHeniJly ■^Kcap* or tumuli ;* Or 
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Mahindo ^ carried Asoka's version of the Buddhist sctipttire& 
in the Magadhi language io Ceylon. He took wUh him ainihc 
band of fellow^missionaries ; and soon afterwards^ hia sisterp 
the princess SanghamUti, who had entered the Orderp followed etc!, 244 
with a company of mins. It was not, however, till sist hundred 
years later (410-432 a.u.) that the holy books were rendered ^ 
mio Pdli, the sacred language of the Southern Buddhists. 

About the same tiniCj missionaries from Ceyloii hnally estab¬ 
lished the faith in Burma {450 A.D,). The Burmese themselves 
assort that two Buddhist preachers landed in Pegu as early as 
207 n,c* SomOj indeed, place their arriv'al just after the PatniS 
Council, 244 iLCj and point Out the ruined city of Tha-loni 
betw't'en the Sitoung (Tsit-taung) and Salwin estuarjcs, as the 
scene of tlseir pious labours, Siam was converted to Buddhism 
in 63S A,D.; Java received its missionaries direct from India 
between the 3th and the 7 th centuries, and spread the faith to 
Bali and Sumatrx^ While Southern Buddhism was thus wafted 
across the ocean, another stream of missionaries had found in the 
their way by Central Asia into China. Their first arrival in that 
empire is sjud to date from the 2nd century s.c,, although it 2d 
was not till 65 A.D. tliat Buddhism there became the estab- fcc, to 
lished religion. The Greco-Bactrian kingdoms in the Punjab, 
and beyond ib afforded a favourable soil for the failb. 'iTic 
Scj thian dynasties that succeeded them accepted it, and the 
earliest remains which recent disco^'orj^ has unearthed in 
AfghdnistdTi are Buddhist. Kanishka's Council, soon after 
the commencement of the Christian era, gave a fresh impetus 
to the faith, Tibet, South Central Asia, and China, lay along 
the great missionary routes of Northern Buddhism; the Kirghls 
are said to have carried the religion as far west as the Caspian; 
on the cast* the religion was introduced into the Korea in 372 
and thence into Japan tn 552. 

Buddhist doctrines are believed to have deeply affected BaUdh^st 
religious thought in Atesandria and Palestine. ITie question 
is yet undecided as to how far the Buddhist ideal of the holy tianity 

' Sukdidt, ^lahenUra. 

* AH these tbtes are nnccrtninp iKt^y are fotmtlcil on Else Cjn^aJcre 
chronology, htU the orthodor in the variflua couniiks place their rtallooal 
COfivctsion at icmotcr period:]. OccwioiVtJly, bowevtr, the daUfs can he 
Ecated fiom external KHliCes. ThtU we know from the Chinese Iravdkr 
. Fa-inan, that up lo about 4M ™ imcDnvcTtcd. Fa- 

Hlan says, * Heretics nnd Brihniana were nuHierocia there, smd the law of 
Buddha in noirUcflcUcTtainenk' The Bufmtse chioniclen! ^ back lo a 
tipne when the dumdon of hunsan life was ninety nainJorte of j^ts ; and a 
fiiacle dynasty rt3]ed for a rcpio^ted hya omt followed by 140 

cyphers^ Sec tn], lii]., Savdowav. 
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life, with its mqnkst nuns, rctic-wonihip, bells, iind rosaries^ 
influenced Christian monachism; and to what extent Pnddhlst 
ptiilcisqphy aided the development df the Gnostic heresies^ 
particularly those of Baailides and Manes, which rent the early 
church. It is certain that the analogies are striking, and have 
been pointed out alike by Jesuit missaonaries in Asia, and by 
onental scholars in EurojM;.' Hie form of abjuration for those 
who renounced the Gnostic doctritiers of Manes^ expressly 
mentions and the ^irv^eaFQf {Buddha and the Scythian 

or Sdky-a)—sceminglyt Weber, a separation of Buddha 

the Sikya into two.® At this moment the Chinese in San 
JonciscD assist their devotions by picturiEs of the Tiuddhist 
Goddess of Mercy, imjiotled on thin paper from Canton* which 
the Irish Roman Catholicij identify as the Virgin Mary with 
the infant in her arms, an aureole rauiid her head, an adoring 
figure at her feet, and the Spirit hovering near in the form of 
a bird.^ But it is right to point out that the early Ncstorian 
Christians in China may have been the source of some of these 
resemblances. The liturgy of the Goddess of Mercyj, Kwan- 
yin, in which the analogies to the Eastern Christian oflSce ate 
most strongly marked, have been traced with certainty only as 
far back as 1412 a,ix in the Chinese Canon,^ Professor Max 
Muller endeavours to show that Buddha himself is the oHgiiial 
of Saint Badaam Josaphat, who has a day assigned to him in 
BuctdhiL the Calendar of both the Greek and Roman chuTches,* The 
of Virtnu. Hmdus, while denouncing Buddha as a heretic, haw heen 
oonstrained to admit him to a place in their mytholog)i^ They 
regard him as the ninth, and htiherto last. In tarnation of 
Vishnu,—the Lying Spirit let loose to deceive men imtU the 
tenth or final descent of Vishnu, on the white hor.^, with a 


1 For Lhc blEci aspect of iht qucaliiHi, f« Weber, fffqnnlmg era L^is^n, 
Rcoan, anil Ikal, MfL /mf, Zif., pu ^CK^, nolt 565, ed, fSjS. 

“ pal we p, 167, 

• Sk pj,\ 1^ Pgkniicai wnEcr*, Chrbtian and ChiEWiCf 

have vdlh ntiml Injustice accawd hucIdlmEu btuI Chmtanity af coni^busly 
each otbcf's rite Thus Kimng Hsien, the disi FnEuished 
mEmLci of Lhc jXstnraortucal BairtE, wUq brought abcrtiL the aiincsc perse- 
cutiM of the Chriiltaw ffOffl 1M5 in 1671, writes of ihuin ^ pilicf 

Ibis tilk abnuE hflaven and hell tiQm the rcfu« of EmJdhimi^ then irrm 
mundaiHitene Buddhism iJk^ i?/ 

r(ir>, Christimiilyb P- {Stai^hai, 1S70), S« also the rcremf 
Of JnMhow—• The mm tUOSl distressed in heart •—in the Kimc cnllectioffl. 
For rw esfidlCTit swcoudL from Ehc Chinese WxEa *1 the worihip and 
iiurgy * The Sariouf,* or in htr fciiuJc fonn u the Goddoa of 

^ Bsd'i Cal^a tt/ ^udJkhl Sfri/^ur&^ 3^3.3^ (TlHiblierp 1S71). 
r/j/™ 3 vol, iff, pp^ 177-189, cd, iSyy. 
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sivord like a comet in his hand» for the destruction of 
the wicked and the renot^tion of the world. 

^\Ttile on the one hand a vast growth of legends has ansen BuJethi's 
around Buddha, tending to bring out evei^^ episode of his life 
into strong relief, efforts have been made on the other hand tWjiiwL 
to explain away his personal identity. Xo date can be 
assigned with any certainty for his existence on this earth. 

The Xorthem Buddhists liave fourteen dilfcient aeeountSt 
ranging from 3422 to 546 1 'he Southern Buddhists 

agree in starting from the 1st of June §43 Et.c. as the day 
of Buddha's death. This latter date, 543 aC-p is usually 
accepted by European wTiters j but it does not lit into Indian 
chronology as wxirked out from inscriptions and coins,* Some 
scholarst indeed,, have orgueci that Buddhism is merely a 
religious development of the Sdnkhya philosophy of Knpila j 
that Buddha^s birth is placed at a purely allegorical site* 
Kaptla-Vastu, * the abode of Kapilaj' that his raothcr is called 
MayidevI, in reference to the Mayi doctrine of Ka[>ita's 
system; and that his dwti two names are sy-mbolical oncs^ 
Siddartha, * he who has Mfillcd bis end," and Buddha, 

"the enlightened/ Buddhism and Brdhmanism are unqu& 
tionably united by intermediate links. Certain of the sacred 
texts of the Bfdhmans, particuhrly the Vrihad Artinyaka and 
the Athana Upanishad of the Yoga system, teach doctrines 
w'hkh are completely Buddhistic. According to Wilson and 
others, Buddha had no personal esdslcnceA Buddhism 
was merely the Sankhya philosophy turned into a national 
icligton ; and the religious life of the Buddhistic orders was 
the old Brahmanical l)pe popularized. The theor)' ts at any 
rate so far true, that Buddhism was not a sudden invention of 
any Htngle mind, but a development on a broader basis of a 
philosophy and religion which preceded It- But such specnlii- 
lations leave out of sight the two great traditional features of 


> Diorna de Kc.ir6si, oa theacLEharUy of Tibetoa wss., C*vrfi^ 

MJirj J59' 

1 Cencnil Cojiningham w orki l^aclf the date of Baddha s death lo 47S 
JiJtd take? this i* hii itartii^-point in the C^us 
/upViVffTi/flT^ pr viL The mbieci k admlmbly discesaeiJ by Mr. Rhya 
David'S in the iHferniUwfta/ CCcylon ^stieoliai), 

PP- iirdvrt al 41a iLC. a* the most prohabk dast 

» Ptofcisor H. H. WitKsn went iojK at to tay. " B aot ioipoHible 
Ibal Sakva Mnni is an unfeaJ bcidg, and that all iJiai it rdaled of hm il 
^*5 much ft Gtlicin at k that of hit prKcding migfationi ajftd the mimdet 

lhai attended ha binh. hk life, and hk departure.’ aigafflientt ar. 

dealt Kith by Weber, mrt. /mi. Ut., pp. sSi-ago, ed, 187S. 
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Buddhism—nrLmely, the preacher’s appeal to the people, and 
the undying influence of his benutiful lifo. 

Jiuddhism Buddhism never ousted Eiihnmnism from any brge pmt of 
, Indb+ The systenis ccHDtisted as popijlar retigions during 

■ + 1 / fcft h.Jl 

tnanbm. more than a thousand years (244 B.c. to about eoo ana 
modem Hinduism is the joint product of both* Certain 
kings and certain eras were intensely Buddhistic j but the 
continuous existence of Brdhmanism is abundantly proved 
from the time of Alexander (jaj B,c.) downwards. The 
historians who chroniclod his march* and the Creek amUas^ 
sador Megasthenes* who succeeded them (500 u.c.) in their 
literary labours, bear witness to the predominance of Brah¬ 
manism in the period immediately preceding Asoka, Inscrtp^ 
lions, local legends, Sanskrit liieiatufc, and the drama, dis¬ 
close the survival of Bdhman influence during the next six 
PijdUliifm centuries (344 b,c. to 400 From 400 a.d. w^e have the 

evidence of the Chinese pilgrims, who toiled through Central 
f3oAouita Asia into India to visit the birth-place of their faith* Fa-Hian 
entered India from Afghdnistdn* and joumej^ed down the 
whole Gangeric valley to the Bay of Bengal in 
He found Bnfhman priests equally honouied with Buddhist 
monks, and temples to the Indian gods side by side with the 
religious houses of the Buddhist faith. H iouen Thsang also 
travelled to India from China by the Central Asia route* and 
has left a fuller record of the slate of the two religions in the 
7th ceolujy* His wanderings extended from bap to 645 a^Dp^ 
and everyw'here throughout India he found the two S}istems 
eagerly compering for the suffrages of the people* By this time, 
indeed* Brahmanism was beginning to reassert itself at the 
expense of the other religion* The monuments of the great 
Buddhist monarchs, Asoka and Kanishka, confronted him 
from the time he neared the Punjab frontier j but so also did 
the temples of Siva and his Mread^ queen Bhimdu Through¬ 
out North-VVestem India he found Buddhist convents and 
monks surrounded by * swarms of heretics." The pcHricol 
|>ower was also divided* although the Buddhist sovereigns 
predominated* A Buddhist monarch ruled over ten kingdoms 
in Afghinistin. At Beshdwar, the great morLasiery^ built by 
Kauishka w^as deserted, but the populace remained faithful* 
In Kashmir, the king and people were devout Buddhists, under 
the teaching of 500 monasteries and 5000 monks. In the 
country identified with Jiipur, on the other hand, the inhabit¬ 
ants were devoted to heresy and war, 

Buddhist influence In Northern India seems, during the yih 
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century to have centred in the fertile diid^ or |ilam Tlu 
betw tx"n the J umna and tlie Ganges A t K anauj ( K any;ikiibja)p 
on the latter river+ Hiouen Thsang foynd a [Kjwerful Buddhist 
monarch, SElidityap ivhose influence reached from the Punjab 
to Xorth-JlHistern Bengal the HinialGyas to the 

Narbada riven Here flourished too Buddhist cdnvetits and 
10,000 monks. But the king's eldest brother had been lately 
5]pin by a sovereign of Eastern India, a haler of Buddhism ^ 
and 200 temples to the Bmhman gods reared their heads 
under the protection of the devout SiHditya himself. This 
monarch seems to have been an Asoka of the 7 th century A. D., 
and he pmetised with primitive vigour the two great Buddhist 
virtues of spreading the faith and charit)-. The former be 
aitcmpted by means of a general Council in 634 a.i>. I'lvenly- 
one tributaiy sovereigns attended, together widi the most 
learned Buddhisi monks and Bidhmans of their kingdoms, 

But the object of the eon vocation ivas no longer ilie undis¬ 
puted assertion of the Buddhist religion. It dealt with the 
two phases of the religious life of India at that time. First, a 
discussion between the Buddhists and Enthmans, especially 
of the £xinkh>’n and Yaiseshika schools; second, a dispute 
between the two Buddhist sects who foliow^ed respectively the 
Northern and the Southern Canons known as *thc Greater 
and the Lesser Vehicle of the Ijivr* The riles of the popu¬ 
lace were of as comijosite a cluiTacter as the doctrines of their 
teacherSt On the first day of the Council, a statue of Buddha 
was installed with great pomp; on the second, an image of 
the Sun-god ; on the third, an idol of Siva* 

SiMditya held a solemn distributioD of his royal tr^urcs SilaiiELya's 
every five years* Kiouen Thsang describes how on the plain 
near Allahdbdd^ where tho Ganges and the Jumna unite their 
waters, all the kings of the Empiret and a multitude of 
people, were feasted for seventy-hve days. Sikiditya brought 
Ibrth the stones of his palace, and gave them away to Brihuiiaais 
and Buddhist^ monks and heretics, without distinction. Al the 
end of the fesdvnl, be stripped off his jewels and royal raiment, 
handed them to the bystanderst and+ like Buddha of old^ 
pul on the rags of a beggar. By this ceremony the monarch 
commemorated the Great Renunciation of the founder of the 
Buddhist faith, and at the same time practised the highest duty 
inculcated alike by the Buddhist and Erahmanical religions, 

namely almsgi^ang. The vast monosteTy of Xahnda^ formed Mcni'^tery 

of NaJ- 

' IdendfeJ with th^ modem hini^ani mcaj Q^y-L The Greal Mcims- anJa, 64Q 
itty coil be irwcd by admass of brick ruins^ 1600 fwt long by 400 feet 
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a s^at of looming which recalts the laniversitifis of MedisevaJ 
Europe. Ten thousand monks and novioea of the eighteen 
Buddhist schools here studied theology, philosophy, law', science, 
especially incdicinep and practised their devotions. They lived 
in IcLtcred ease, supjMrtcd from the royal funds. But oven this 
stronghold of Buddhism is a proof that Buddhjstn was only 
one of two hostile creeds in India. During a single period, 
with regard to which the Chinese records aiford infonnationi 
it was three times destroyed by the enemies of the faith.> 

Hiouen Thsang travelled from the Punjab to the mouth of 
the Ganges, and made joumej's into Sonihem India- But 
ever^'wherc he found the two religions mingled. Cajd, which 
holds so high a sanctity in the legends of Buddha, had already 
become a great Brahman centre. On the east of Bengal, 
Assam had not been converted to Buddhism, In the south- 
weslp Orissa was a stronghold of the faith. But in the seaport of 
Tamlukp at the mouth of the lidglip the temples to the BrlhEnan 
gods were five times more numerous than the convents of the 
faithful. On the Madras coasts Buddhism flourished; and 
Indeed, throughout Southern India, the faith seems still to 
have been in the ascendant, although struggling against 
Brihman heretics and their gods. 

During the nest two centurieSp Brdhmanism gradually 
became the ruling religion* There are legends of persecutions, 
instigated by Brdhman refotmerSp such as Kumarila Bhatta 
and Sankara Achdrj^^ But the dowm^l of Buddhism seems 
to have resulted from natural decay, and from new^ movements 
of rellgloua thoughtj rather than from any general suppression 
by the sword. Its extinction is contemporaneotis with the rise 
of Hitiduismi and belongs to a subsequent part of this sketch. 
In the nth centmr, only outlying States, such as Kashmir 
and OrisEO, remained faithful ^ and before the hluhammadans 
fairly came upon the scene. Buddhism as a popular faith had 
almost disap|X^ared from Ind ia. Duri ng the last thousand years. 
Buddhism has been a banished neligTon from its native home. 
But it has won greater triumphs in its exile than it could have 
ever achieved in the land of its birth. It hoa created a 
literature and a religion for nearly half the human race* and 
has affected the beliefs of the other halt Five hundred 
rnilUons of men, or forty per cent of the inhabitanis of 
the worlds still follow the teaching of Buddha. Afghinistdn, 

<t«p. General Cunmnghsm’i pp. 46^-470, 

ed. 1S71, 

^ Buiftfkiit from ikt C^/itrjVp p iSyr. 
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Nepdl, Easteni Turkistlni Tibet, ^fongoli^, Manchujiap 
China, Japan, tho Eastern Archipelago, Siam, Burma, Ceylon^ 
and India, at one titnc marked the magnificent circumference 
of its conquests. Its shrines and monasteries stretched In a [15 k^K^n 
continuous line from what axe now the confines of the Russian ctraqticsi?. 
Empire to the equatorial islands of the Pacific, During 
twenty-four centuries, Buddhism has encountered and outlived 
a series of powerful rivals. At this day it forms, mth Chris 
tianity and IsMm, one of the three great religions of the world; 
and the most numerousiy followed of the three 

In India its influence has survived its separate existence. itmMhht 
It not only kfl behind it a disitinct sect^ kit it supplied the 
basis ujicn which Brdhmanism finally deii'eto|>ed from tho ™ 
creed of a caste into the religion of the people. Of this 
Buddhlsllc inducnce on Hindnisni I shall hereafter speak. 

The distinct sect is known as the Jains^ who number about Tlw Jains, 
half a mihion ^ in India. Like the Buddhists, tht^ deny the 
authority of the Veda, except ia so far as It agrees with their 
own doctrines ; disregard sacrifice ; practise a strict morality ; 
beUeve that their past and ftituie states depend u[xiii their 
own actions rather than on any CKtcmal deity * and scrupu¬ 
lously reverence the vital principle in man and beast- They 
difter from the Buddhists chieHy in their ritual and objects of 
worsbip. The venemtion of good men departed is common 
to both, but the Jains have expanded and methodijced such 
adoration on lints of their own. The Buddhists admit that 
many Buddhas have appeared in successive lives u|K>n earth, 
and attained A'/rriw or beatific extinction ^ but they confine 
thek reverence to a comparath'ely small number. I'hc Jainii Jain ^kic- 
divide time Into successive eras, and assign twenty-four 
just men made perfect, to each.^ They name twenty-four in the 
past age, twenty-four in the present, and twenty-four in the era 
to come; and place colossal statues of white or black marble 
to this great company of saints in their temples. They adore 
above all the two latestp or twenty’tbird and hventy-fourth 
ymas of the present cm^—namely, Pirsvanatli “ and Mahivita, 


^ RcLiuncd by the Census, of I as 485,0^0 * Buddhists' in India 7 
besides the ^,44y,S3r Buddhisis is Burnuu Except in a fevr spotf, diieHy 
the spuri of the Himilayiu aad in SoEitli ^ Esi^lcm Bengal, the 
JodtAU BuddliLslA miLy be generally reckcncd ns- Jnlns. 

* tJwdcT sneh tides os jA^ta-prabhu, Uonl of the world i* Kiiinmkanna^ 
"fr«d from ceretnonkl acts?’^ SatvtijnA^ ^alt-knowing ;* Adhiswan, 
^^preme lord j' Tlrthoillcanl,. ^ Be wli-Qr bos cre^ssed over the worlds' ninL 
J ino, ^ be who his eQnqEu^cd ihc hiunnn po^suns*' 
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They choose wooded mountaiDS atid the inost loverly retreats 
of nature for their places of pOgrimage^ and cover therw with 
exquisitely carved shrines in white marble or dazzling stucco. 
Parasnath Hill in Benga^f the temple city of Pali tana in 
Xithiiwiirj and ^^ount Abl', which rises with its gems of 
archilecture like a jew-elled island from the Rajpetana plainSp 
form well-known scenes of their worship. The Jains are a 
wealthy cotnmtinil} i usually engaged in banking or wholesale 
commercCj devoid indeed of the old misaionaiy spirit of 
Buddhism* but closely knit together among themselves 
'^i'heir charity is boundless; and they form the chief sup¬ 
porters of the beast hospitals, which the old Buddhistic 
tenderness for animals has left in many of the dries of India. 

jainism is, in some respectSp Buddhism equipped with a 
mythology,—a mytholog)’p however, not of gods^ but of saints. 
The question has been mised, indeed, whether JainLsm does 
not form a survival of beliefs anterior to Asoka and Kanishkn* 
According to one view, the Jains are simply a remnant of the 
Indian Buddhists who saved themselves from extinction by 
compromises with Hinduifim* and so managed to erect them¬ 
selves into a recognised caste. According to another view, 
they represent in an unbroken succession the JJigantha sect 
of the Asoka edicts* They themselves clatna os their founder, 
VardhaniSna^ the teacher or contcmpcraiy of Buddha; and the 
Niganthas appear as a sect independent of, indeed opposed to, 
the Buddhists in the Rock Inscriptions and Sou them Canon 
A theory has thus been advanced that the Buddhism 
of Asoka (j44 B.c.) was in reality a later product than the 
Xigantha or Jain doctrines.^ In its practical aspects, however, 
JalnfiSin may be de^rihed as Buddhism humanized by saint- 
worship, and narrowed from a national religion to suit the 
exclusive requirements of d sect, The noblest survivals of 
Buddhism in India are to be found, not among any peculiar 
body, but in the religion of the people j in that principle of 
the brotherhood of man, with the re-assertlon of which each 
new revival of Hinduism starts; in the as^-lum which the great 
Vaishnavjte sect affords to women who have fallen victims to 
caste rules, to the widow and the outcast; in that gentleness 
and charitj^ to all meni which take the place of a poordaw in 
India, and give a high significance to the half-satirical epithet 
of the * mild^ Hindu* 


^ Ttie iDb}«ct u discsjjscd in Mf. Edwthra Thomas' ar eAs 

Earijr ^aitk &/ in Mr. Rhyd Davids'^ mliclt in Jifef of 

tjlh iS^ s and Orirnfa/i^t ^CeylOQ fasciculTu), 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE GREEKS JS INDIA TO ifil D.c), 

Religion and I'HJLOSORHV havcbc^sn the great contdbutions 
of India to the world. We now come to deal with India, not 
as a cenlre of inHuence upon other nadons^ but as acted on 
by them. 

The External Historv Of India commences with the 
Greet invasion in 327 E.C. Some indirect trade between India th^tlsiuary 
and the Alcditerranean seems to have existed from very ancient of IndSii. 
times. Homer was acquainted with tin/ and other articles of 
Indian merchandise^ by their Sanskrit names; and n long list 
has been made of Indian products mentioned in the Bible.^ 

But the first Greek historian who speaks dearly of India 
Hekataios of Miletos (545-4S6 a.c.) \ the knowledge of Hero- 
dolos (450 ts.c+) ended at the Indus; and Rtesias^ the physician ^5-401 
(401 lcc)j brought back from his residence in Persia only a 
few fiicts about the products of Indiop its dyes and fabrics^ 
monkeys and parrots* India to the east of the Indus was 
first made known to Europe by the historians and men of 
science who accompanied Alexander the Great in 327 B.C. 

Their narratives^ although now lost, are condensed in Strabo, 

PUny, and Arri.in. Soon afterwards, Megasthenes^ as 
ambassador resident at a court in the centre of Bengal 
(306-2 g3 B.c.)j had opportunities for the closest observation. i.c- 
The knowledge of the Greeks and Romans concerning India 
practically dates from his researches, 300 PhC.® 

^ Gre$k, KassitcTos,; ^ansknl, Kaslira; hetice, tKe name 

of given to ihc Scillj Islarwii Elephnsj ivftry, through the 

Amhtan (fiem Afahie e/* the, and Sain^fit i^Auy domestic olephanDi 
Is 

» Dt. Birtlwood'* //jWAwt BHUjA /niffsii Pori^ 

if/ lS 7 S^ Pt^ ^=' 35 - 

^Tho frtgfnfinls of iliB Indika of ^rcEafilhenci, collected hy I>r, 
Schwanbccli* the Erst part of ihc Indika af ArtiaUr the Peripks 
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AU^n- Alexander the Great ente^^ 5 ?d India early iti 3^7 &C* j crossed 

^^liiion Indus above Attoch, and advanced, without a struggle, 
o™ the JnteTA cning territory of the Taxdes ^ to the Jhelum 
^ (Hydaspes). He found the Punjab divided into petty kingdoms 

jealous of each other, and nmiy of them indineti to Join an 
invader rather than to oppose him. One of these local 
monarchy Poms, disputed the passage of the Jhelum with a 
force whichg substituting chariots for guns, about equalled 
the army of Ranjii Sinh* the ruler of the Punjab in the present 
ccntur)'+^ Plutiijxh gives a vivid description of the battle from 
Alexander’s own Iqttera. hlaving dra^vn up his troops at a 
bend of the Jhelum, aljoul 14 miles west of the modem field 
of Chilianwdia,® the Greek general crossed under shelter of 
a tempestuous night The chariots hurried out by Poms 
stuck in the muddy bank of the river. In the engagement which 
followed, the elephants of the Indian prince refused to face the 
Greeks, and, wheeling roundp trampled his own army under 
foot His son fell early in the onset; Poms himself fled 
wounded ; but on. tendering his submission, he ift-as confirmed 
in Ms klngdomp and became the conqueror’s tmfited friend. 
Alexander built two memorial cities on the scene of his viclotA. 
— Pukephala on the west bank^ near the modem 
named aftet his beloved charger slain in the battle; and 
Nikah, the present Mono, on the east side of the river. 

Ak-^amirr Alexander advanced south east through the kingdom of the 
younger Poms to Amriiiyjir, and after a sharp bend backward 
to the west, to fight the Kathacl at Sangala, he reached the 
Beas (Hyphasis). Here, at a spot not far from the modem 

M&tu EjyUanui, and Aman’s nccouat of the voya^ of KcarclaTK. hairc 
been collected in two most uicM voinmes by Mr. J. W* .\PCrhwile, 
>LjV_ (TriibBerH 1S77 anU 1S79). Tho Indika of KitmA, wilb the iSth 
Book of Siffflbo^ IS ^50 promised ; md ibc Bcctiorat ctft.mri£ lo India in 
Ptolemy's would complete m series of high %'aluc to ittdliUi 

hiitory, 

* The TakbLS a TtuaEiisirt race, tbc cmIiisL inhahltnnls of Rawal 
Prsor District. They gave ibelf mmc to the town of Takshaiila or 
TmiEa, whfch Alocander found *fl rich and pcspolons dty^ the Inr^ert 
tjetwocn the Indus and Hy'daspts,* idenrifFcd with the mins of Desi 
Shaman. Taki or Asanir, on cbe pmeI between Lahme and Pindi 
Bbatiyin, the capital of ibe Punjab in 633 a.P. 

^Kaniclj, ^30^000 e^cient inlantry; 40™ hone; 300 duuiois; 200 
eJqsbanta^ IProfcSsor CowetlJ The Greeks pfObflbly exaggerated the 
numbers of the enemy. Alexander's army numbered ^ about 
inclnding Indian aiudliafie9< imdcr Mophis nf Tnoita- —General Cnn- 
ninfitmm, AfK. &/India, p. I73, &« bij luctd aecctnit of the battle, 

with jin eXOcUent mnp^ pp. 159-177, ed. lS 7 l- 

* And about 30 mili^ souih^wett of Jhelum lomi. 
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iMCde-fifild of Sobidon, he halted his victorious standards,' 

He had resoU-cd to march to the Ganges j but his troops were 
worn out by the htttts of the Punjab summer, and their spirite 
broken bj' the hurricanes of the south*west monsoon. The 
native tribes had already risen in his rear, and the Conqueror 
oftheWorld was forced to turn back before he had crossed 
even the frontier Province of India* The Sutlej, the eastern 
Districts of the Punjab, and the mighty Jumna, still lay between 
him and the Ganges. single defeat might have been fatal to 
his army ; if the battle on the Jhelum had B'>ne against him, 
not a Creek would probably have reached the Afgbin side of 
the passes. Yielding at length to the aamour of his men, he 
led them back to the Jhelum. He there embarked Sooo of his 
troops in boats previously prepared, and fluted them down 
the river; the remainder marched in two divisions along the 

The country was hostile, and the riireeles held only the l^d 
on which they encamped* At Milltdn, then ^ now the ^,3 „e. 
capital of the Southern Punjab, he had to fight a pitched battle 
with the If alii, and was severely wounded in taking the city* 

His enraged troops put ocry soul within it to the swo^. 

Farther down, near the confluence of the five nvers_ of the 
Punjab, he made a long halt, built a town.-*4lexandrut. the 
modern Uchh,—and received the submission of the neighbour- 
iBg States. A Greek garrison and Satrap, which he here left 
behind, Laid the foundation of a lasting influence. Having 
constructed a new fleet, suitable for the greater rivers on which 
he was now to embark, he proceeded southwards throu^ 

Sind, and followed the course of the Indus until he 
the ocean. In the apex of the delta, he founded or "foutided 
a dty—Patala— which survives to diis day as Haidardbltl, 
the capital of Sind,* At the mouth of the Indus, Aleiemdcr 
beheld for the first time the majestic phenomenon of the 
tides One part of his army he shipped off under the com- 


■ The ehaftfie tn thr wwse of the Sutlej has ^ 

itai river mthe at this poiol- The best mMI ump ^ 

tfo. V. ™ General Cuiuiingliam* Cpuj. cf P- ■ IV 

• E} I : 64 miles tD the inch. „ , - 

r For ils ifttensilfifi appcMsmees io ardent histoey. see Cen^ C™- 
ninctmni** PP- rahiU or 

It aiipcai* varionsly as rnltala, Pattaleim, Ptiasila, etc- It was 
with Talla iThatlm). near to whem the wesl^ 
tifiircaies. See also M-Crinitle's Gmt. .W At-. S^, 

■1 1 tfi tTtubucr, iSra.l An ea«lleiit map of A 1 c*otJ« » campaign m 
s'iml is at p. i|E of CaaaingWs 
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mand of Xci^rchus to coast along the Persian Gulfj the 
other he himself led through Southern BaluthisEio and Persia 
to Susap where p after temblo losses from W'OAt of water and 
famine on the marchj he arrived in 325 b,c. 

During his tw^o years* campaign in the Punjab and Sindj 
Alexander captured no FroviiicCj but ho made alliances, 
founded citieSp and pUmlcd Greek gamsons. He had trans¬ 
ferred much tcrriloiy' to chiefs and confederations devoted to 
his cause; every petty court had its Greek faction ; and the 
detachments which he left behbd at various positions from 
the Afghiin frociiicr to the Beas^ and from near the base of 
the Hirndlayas to the Sind delta^ w'cre visible pledges of 
hts return, \\i Taxila (Oeri-Shahan) and Kikaia (Moxg) 
in the XoTlhem Punjab | at Alexandria (Uchk) in the 
Southern Punjab; at Patala (Haidarabad) in Sind ; and at 
other 1X53nts along his route, he established military settle¬ 
ments of Greeks or allies, A body of his troops remained in 
Bactria; and in the parliUoTi of the Empire after Alexander's 
death in 323 n.Cp liactria and India eventnally fell to Seknkos 
Nikatorp the founder of the Syrian rnonarchy, 

Afeanwhilej a new power had ansen in India. Among the 
Indian adventurers who thronged Alexander's camp in the 
Punjab^ each with his plot for winning a kingdom or crushing 
a rival, Chandra Gupta, an exile from the Gangetic valley, 
seems to have played a somewhat ignominious part. He tried 
to tempt the w^earied Creeks on the banks of the Beas wath 
schemes of conquest in the rich south-eastern Provinces ^ but 
having personally oflended their leader, he had to fly the 
camp (326 B.C.). In the confused years which followed, he 
managed, with the aid of plundering hordes^ to found a kingdom 
on the ruins of the Nanda d)'nasty* in Magadha^ or Behar 
(316 He seized the capital, Pataliputra, the modem 

Patn^; established himself fimily in the Gangetic valley^ 
and comptlled the north-western ]5rinctpalitics,^ Greeks and 
natives alike, to acknowledge his suzerainty.- While, there¬ 
fore, Selcukos w^as winning his way to the Syrian monarchy 
during the eleven years w^hich followed Alexander's death, 
Chandra Gupta was building up an empire in Nonhem IndLi. 
Seleukos reigned in S)Tia from 3*2 to 2S0 ; Chandra 

Gupta in the Gangetic valley from 316 to 292 U-C, In 312 

^ Cerpui /finrri/fioaitui IfifikATrwffi, i+ 7 - 

* For ibc djinLsiy oC Chandra GupEA, [Ctylfln 

raKimlvA), inx 41 
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D.c.t the power of both had been consolidatedt and the two 
new sovereigniies were soon brought face to lace. 

About that year, Selcukos, having recovered Babyloftp F*' 
ceeded lo re-establish his authority in Bactrk and the Punjab, 

In the Punjab, he found the Creek infLucnce decayed. Ales- n.c 
ander had left a mised force of Greeks and Indians at Tasila. 

But no sooner had he departed from India, than the Indians 
rose and slew the Greek goyernorj: the Macedonians nest 
massacred the Indians; a new govemorj sent by Alexandcr^^ 
murdered the friendly Punjab prince^ Forus; ajid was himselt 
driven out of IndiaT by the advance of Chandra Gupta from the 
Gangetic valley. Seleukos^ after a w^ar with Chandra Gupta, 
deterniined to ally himself with the new power in India rather 
than to oppose it. In return for 500 elephants, he ceded the 
Greek setdemeuis in the Punjab and the Kdbul valley; gave 
his daughter to Chandra Gupta in marriage j and" stationed 
an ambassadorp Megasthenes, at the Gaiigetic court (^06^198 3^ 29S 
n.c.). Chandta Gupta became familiar to the Greeks as 
Sandrokouos^ King of the Prasii; bis capital, Patahputnv ot 
was rendered into Palibothra^ On the other hppid* the 
Greeks and kings of Crtcian dynasties appear in the rock- 
inscriptions, under Indian fortna'^ 

Megasthenes has left a life-like picture of the Indian people. 
Notwithstanding some striking errors, the observations which ihcpu.-?:, 
he jotted down at Patna, three hundred years before Christ, 
give as accurate an account of the social organization in the 
Gangetic valley as any which existed when the Bengal Asiatic 
Society commenced ks labours at the end of the last century 
(17S5). Up to the time of Megasthenes, the Greek idea of 
India was a very vague one. Their historians spoke of two 
classes of Indians,—certain mountainous tribes who dwelt in 
Northern Afghinistdn under the Caucasus or Hindu Kush, 
and a maritime race living on the coast of Eakchistdn. Of 
the India of modern geography tying beyond the Indus^ they 
practically knew nothing. It was this India to the east of t e 
Indus which Megastbencs opened up to the western world. 


tThe rnixlem Paini, or Puitana, tticans simply 'the city/ 
idecitificatioa with PaLalipUlfapura by means x*f Mr. Haviriisbaw s final 
dlscovEries, set GcfwmJ Cunningham^s Afte. e/lfu/tif, ^ 45^ ^ 

a The GrcelilM VonaS {VavaniLsl, from the or fonlatUr In the 

Inscriptioas of Asuka* five C«Ek princes appear t Antiechc* ? 

Ptolemy (PhitadcIplKH of Egypt); AniifionM [C^los of ; 

Maitas (of Kyreiwh ASesander {n. of Epinasl.~V\ e^r, /fifC /j/,. 
pp. 179^ 233- ™ Wj]«n, Jiswr^. ASr Spf^i vol. iti^ liSjoK 

&nd ConmoghaTn's CV/wJ /rtiiii.t PP' >26. 
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He describe the dassification of llie dividing them* 

howijvcr, into seven castes instead of foutp^—tiainelyp philo¬ 
sophers^ husbandmen^ shepherds, artiianSi, soldiers, inspectors, 
and the counsellors of the king. The philosophers wero the 
Jkdhmans, and the prescribed stages of their life are ind icated. 
Megaaihenes dmws a distinction between the Erdhnians 
and the Sarinanai from which som.e 

scholars inier that the Buddhist Sramanas or monks were a 
recognised order fifty )‘ears before tlw Council of Asoka. But 
the Sarmanai also include Brdhinans tn the first and third 
stages of their life as students and forest reclusesL* The 
inspectors,“ or sixth ckss of Megaslhenes^ have been identified 
with the Buddhist supervisors of morals^ afterwards referred 
to in the sbtth edict of Asoka. Arrian's name for thenip 
mcTJcoiTM, is the Greek word which has become otir modern 
or ^vrsiTtr of sou ls; 

The Brdhuians deeply impressed Alexander by their learning 
and austerities. One of them, Kalanos by namoi was ten^ptedp 
notwithstanding the reproaches of his brethren, to enter the 
service of the conqueror. But falling sick in Persia, Kalanos 
determined to die like a BrahmaOp rdthough he had not consisl- 
enily lived as one. Alexander, on hearing of his philosopher's 
resolve to put an end to his vainly tried to dissuade him j; 
then loaded him with jewels j and directed that he should be 
atteaded with all honours to the last scene. Distributing the 
costly gifts of his master as he advanced, wearing a ga rland of 
fiowers, and singing his native Indian hymns, the Brahman 
mounted a funeral pyre^ and serenely perished in the flames. 

The Greek ambassador observ'ed with admiimtion the ab¬ 
sence of slavery in India, the chastity of the women, and the 
courage of the men. In valour they excdlod all other Asiatics; 
they required no locks to their doors; above all* no Indian \x^ 
ever known to tel I a lie- Sober and industridusp good farmers, 
and skilful artisans, they scaicciy ever had recourse to a law¬ 
suit* and lived peaceably under their native chiefs. The kingly 
government is portrayed almost as described in JVtanu, with its 
hereditary castes of councillom and soldiers. Megasthenes 
mentions that India was divided into iiS kingdomsj some 

^ /fsdia 

by J. W. M'CjriiwIlc, p. 40 ^ ed. 1^77, 

BrahraathaTins and Voiiapimhu Weber very prUpcrIy 

to bd^tify the 1 «jP^bVki cidl±dTB]y with the Buddbkt SrtmanajL 
Jml ZrA, p, 28^ 

The tip^ij (l^cedoia^ Strabo), {Attiah). 
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of which, such as that of ihe Prxsii under Chandra Gupta, 
exercised sujferain powers. The village system is well described, 
each little rural unit seeiiring to the Greek an independent 
republic* Megastheues remarked the e?cemption of the hus¬ 
band men (Vaisj-as) from war and public services] and enumc- 
rates the dyes, fibres, fabrics, and products (aniiual, vegetable, 
and minerat) of India, Husbandry dejx^nded on the periodical 
rains; and forecasts of the weather* with a view' to *niake 
adequate provision against a coming deficiency,* formed a 
sj^ciai duty of the nrdhmans. * Tlte philosopher who errs in 
his predictions observes silence for the rest of hJs life/ 

Before the year 300 tW'O powerful monarchies had thus Imlo- 
bcguii to act upon the Enihmanisni of Notthcrti India, 
the east and from the west On the east, in the Gangetlc 2^ iCc- 
vallc}', Chandra Gupta (316-293 b,c-) firmly consolidated the 
dynasty which during the next century produced Asoka 
{364-533 ilcl), established Buddhism throughout India, and 
spread its doctrines from Afghilnistan to China, and from 
Central Asia to Ceylon, On the west, the heritage of Seleutos 
(312-aSo ac.) diffused Greek in^ucnces, and sent forth Greco- 
Bactnan expeditions to the Punjab, Antiochos Theos (grand¬ 
son of Scleukos Nikator) and Asokn (grandson of Chandni 
tiupta)^ who ruled these probably conterminous monarchies, 
made a treaty with each other, 256 rcl In the next centnri,', 
Eukratides* King of Boctrio, conquered as far as Alexander's 
royaL city of Patala, the modem Haidai^bdd in the Sind 
Delta ] and sent expeditions into Cutch and Guzerat, iSi-161 

Menander advanced furthest Into North-Wcslcm India, Chaika in 
and his coins are found from Kdbuh near which be pro* [s'|!i6| 
bably had his capital, as far as Muttra on the Jumna. The 
Euddhist successors of Chandra Gupta profoundiy modified 
the religion of N^orthera India from the east; the empire bf 
Seleukos, with its Baetrianand later offshootsp deqily influenced 
the sdence and art of Hindussin from the ivcst 

IVe have already seen how much Bt^hmnn astronomy owed Creek in¬ 
to the Greeks (p. 114); and what the Buddhists were to the 
architecture of Northern India, that the Greeks were to its 
sculpture Greek faces and profiles constantly occur in ancient 
Buddhist statuary. They enrich almost all the larger museums 
in India, and examples may be seen at South Kensington, 

The purest specimens have tieen found in the Puiijabv 
where the Greeks settled in greatest force. In the Lahore 
collection I saw^ among other beautiful pieces, an exquisite 
little figure of an old blind man feeling his way with a staC 
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Its subdued patbos; iis Tidclity to nature^ and its living intivc- 
Txitnt dramatically held for the moment in sculptured suspense, 
are Greek, and nothing but Greek* It is human mlsfommep 
that has culminated in lAnudcriiig poverty^ age^ and blindness 
—the very curse which Sophocles makes the spumed Teirt^ias 
throw back upon the doomed king— 

* Blind,, having seen; 

Poor, hiving ioIJh] In wealth ; he with s. dafif 
F«rmg his way to a strttngc land shill go. * 

Gi^k and As we proceed eastward from the Punjab, the Greek t)"[3e 
lyjK* of to tide* Purity of outline gives place to lusdousncss 

s;nt1|3iuTe. of form. In the female figures, the artiiits trust more and 
more to swelling breasts and towering chignons^ and load the 
neck with constantly accumulating jewels Xeveitheless^ the 
Grecian tj^pe of countenance long survived in Indian art Jt 
is perfectly tinlike the coarse^ conventional ideal of beauty 
in modem Hindu sculptures, and may perhaps be traced as 
late as the delicate profiles on the so-called Sun Temple at 
Ka.narak, built in the t^th century' a.d. on the Orissa shore^ 
Fore^ It must suMce to indicate the ethnical and dynastic infill- 
ocfcncfls thus brought to bear upon India, without attempting to 
assign dates to the individual monarchsH The chronology of the 
twelve centuries intervening bctw'een the Greco-Bactrian period 
and the Muhammadan conquest still depends on a mass of con¬ 
flicting evidence derived from jnscription.>£, legendary literature, 
unwritten traditions, and coins.^ Four systems of computation 
exist, based upon the Vikramdditya, Saka, Seleucidan, and Par¬ 
thian eras. In the mid’s! of the confusion, w^e see dim masses 
moving southwards from CentiaJ Asia into India. The Greco- 
Bactrian kings are traced by coins as far as Muttra on tlic Jumna. 
Their armies occupied for a time ibe Punjab, as far south as 
Gujaidt and Sind Sanskrit texts are said to Indicate their 
advance through the Middle Imid of the Enihmans (Madhya- 
desha) to Saketa (or Ajodhva), the capital of Oudh, and to 
*“ Patni in Behar.^ Megasthenes w as only the first of a scries ol 

^ Report of ihc ef InJia fir iS-74-75, p. 49 

(Mr. E. Thtmiis' mDrucgiapb). 

^ * G-oldstucIccr assserwd tbc Ya™:i siege cf Saketa (AjomnrAi* men- 
tipTleU III tbc SlahititiialijTij to AIcDanUci'; while ihe aoqqunl4 of ihc GirgI 
Sauhiii 3n the TViriii speak of a Vavanit expedition far a* Falni. 
Bui, is Weber pofints out {/f/jf. fat/, p, 251, flxatoole 3?^^ quea- 
urtscs w to whether thcM Ya^iuias were Greeks or Irvdo-i^cythLaFui, 
Sec, however, /^ifn?rf pf AreAttsO/p^fal fiifia fir 1S74-5P 

41 >i and fOobaote. 
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Greek ambassadors to BcugaL' A Grecian lady became the 
queen of Chandra Gupta at Pntni^fyVr. 506 Rc.)« Greek girls^ 
or Ya™iis, were welcome gifts, and figure in the Sanskrit drama Qr^^nk 
as the personal attendants of Indiati princes, ITie credentials 
of the Indian embassy to Augustus in 21-20 u.Cp were written 
on skins j a circumstance w^hich perhaps indicates the e:«teni 
to w hich Greek usage had overcome Brdhmanical prejudices. 

During the century preceding the Christian era, Scythian or 
Tartar hordes began to supplant the Gieed-Bactrian [nduence 
tn the Punjab. 

The term Yarana, or Yona, fonnerly applied to a non- The 
Brdhmanicai race, and then to the Greeks, was now extended Vjhwwis, 
to the SakfC or ScytMans. It probably includes many vaiious 
tribes of in>'aders from the west. Many ycare of patient eflbrt 
will be required before the successive changes in the meanmg 
of Vavana, both before and after the Greek period, are worked 
out. 

^ Weber, /taf^ Z/X* p, ^51 ((^d. cmimcratcs ftHirp 
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CHAPTER VIL 

SCYTHIC LMIOADS INTO INDIA (I j6 B,C. TO 544 A*D.). 

ScTLhk Ai 30 Ut 1 26 B,c., the Tartar tribe of Su are said to have driven 
In Clreek dynasty from Bactiia; and ih e Greco-liactrian 

m n i-x settlements in the Punjab were ovcrtliinDwn by the TuC’CliL^ 
The Scythian migrations tovnirds India culminated in the 
empire of Kanishka^ who held the Fourth Euddhist Council^ 
fir/a 40 AD,, and practically became the royal founder of 
Korthern Buddhism. The Scythic clement thus played an im* 
portanl part in the history of Xorthem India. Under Kanishka 
and his successors a connection^vas established with tho Euddhist 
nations of Central and Eastern Asia, traces of which siin-ived 
to the time of Hiouen Tlisang (629-645 in the name of 
China-pali| about 10 miles to the west of the Bess river,^ 
China-pali is said to have been the tomi which Raiiishlca 
- appointed for die residence of his Chinese hostages. It has 
been suggested that the AmraiffifdAaj or Great Horse Sacrifice^, 
in some of its Indian developments at any rate, was based 
upon Scythic ideaSn Mt was in effect,^ writes Mr. Edward 
'Phomas, * a martial challenge, which consisted in letting the 
victim who was to crown the imperial triumph at the yearns 
end, go free to wander at will over the face of the earth; its 
5pK>nsor being bound to follow its hoofs, and to cqn<|iicr or 
conciliate' the chiefs through whose territories it passed^ Such 
The Ai^ a prototype seems to him to shadow forth the life of the 
Central Asian communities of the horseman class, * among 
“ captured steed had so frequently to be traced from 
a surrendeied or fought for at last^“ An 

Sc3rihiM(?) effort has indeed been made to trace Buddha himself to n 
Scythic origin. 

* De GitEgne^ giipparteJ ty Prgf. CdWcIi an the ci-idcrux of tolas. 

Appecidlx to Elphiiulottc's ^India, p, 26^ ed. iS6& 

* GoitroJ Cunrdr^liam^s Am. qf India, p. 200. 

* Kepprt, ArrAoifii^a/ Stirpfy of Wist^m India^ pp. 37, 38 (1S76). Dyt 
in oppo&iitiOzi to Mr. Thoraas^ ir'iew, Seaiit id the French 

Atl^qur, 1S75, p, ta&. 
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Whatever may be the value of this conjecture, the imfluenee 
of the Scythian d>^a5ties in Northern India is a bistoiical 
foci. The northern or Tibetan form of Buddhism]^ tepresentcd 
by Kanishlcrt and his CounciJ ^ in 40 a.d.^ made its way down to ^ 
the plains of Hlndustin, and during the next sis centuries com' 
peted with the earlier Buddhism of Asoka, The Chinese pUgrim 
in 1^29-645 A.O. fotuid both tfic Northern or Sc}lhic and the 
Southern fonns of Buddhism in full vigour in Indix He spent 
fourteen months at Chlna-paii, the lowm where Kanishka had 
kept his Chinese hostages in the Punjab; and he records the 
debates between the Northern and Southern sects of Buddhists 
in various places. The Scythic influence In India was a Scyihk 
djTiastic as well as a religious one. The evidence of coins 
and the names of Indian tribes or reigning familiesi such as ^ 
the Sdkas, Hims^ and Nagas, point to Scythian settlements 
as far south as the CentraJ Provinccsu= 

Some scholars helie^'e that the S^'thians poured down upon Scythian 
India in such masses as to supplant the prerious popnlation. clemcmMO 
'fhe Jits or Jdts,* who form nearly one^half of the inhabitants of biL*iiL^ 
the Punjab* are identified w ith the Getae; and their great sub¬ 
division the Dhcj with the Dahae, whom Strabo places on the 
shores of the Caspian^ This view has received the support of 
cuiment investigators, from Professor H. H. Wilson to General U) Of «fiv 
Cunninghamj the present Director-General of the Arehoio- 
logical Survey of India ^ 'The eidsting division birttt'een the 
Jdts and the Dhe has, indeed^ been traced back to the con¬ 
tiguity of the Massa-getae or Great Gctac,^ and the DahaCj 
who d welt by the side of each other In Central Asia; and who 
may have advanced together during the Scythian movements 
tow'ards India on the dedlne of die Greco-Eactiion Empire, 

Without pressing such identifications too closely in the sen'Ice 
of |>articiilar theories, the weight of authority is in favoui of a 
Scythian origin for the Jits, the most numerous and industrious 
section of the population of the Punjab,* A similar descent 

' A'umums/sz tCcylon p. 54- 

* ^tiah^E Tati^ clwp. v, voS, i C, Gtnnt^i 

Cenfrai /Vw:.T>rWj Iel, etc* [Nj^ur, 1^70) ; KcpOTti M ihe 

/jjxcfl/ SffTtvj ^ JWi'fl ami ff Wutem PraCcsscr Ih M* Wtlson 

{9nd Dt. r. Halib ii. 

* The word cBCtlfS M Jit* 3 b 4 Jfttf ^ httt the Mtfnthy ijf the two forma 

hai b«u otabliflhed by referefice n? the Sorw a« IIeekIcs, 

othcTE ^tuhamiDriilani- 

* S« amoog oEhef plaoo, part iv* of his ArcAiniBgica/ p. 19, 

‘ great" Sn PeWevi. 

* It shtnJd be ipratiftaed, howe\^, tlmt Dr. Tmmpp belie vs them to 

be of ArjTia origia {ZAtifA. d, fjewdsfA., sy. p, 
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has bfrCd assigned t& certain of the Rdjput Colonel 

Tod, still the standard historian of Eijisthdiij strongly insisted 
on this point The rekrionshjp between the Jdts and the 
Kijputs, although gbscurep is acknovriedged; and although the 
(a) OfthE JUS no longer exists between them, an inscription 

gg(jni5 to shoivthat they intermarried in the 5tli centuiy a.d/ 
Professor Cowell, indeed, regards the arguments for the ^ thic 
descent of the Rdjputs as inconclusive.^ But authorities of 
great weight have deduced, alike from local itivestigntioii * and 
from Sanskrit literature,^ a Sc)’thic origin for the Jdts and for 
some of the Rdjput tribes. We shall see that the Scythian 
hordes also supplied certain of the non-Arpn or so-called 
aboriginal races of Ind ia. 

iTiilhn The Scythic settlements were not ejected without a struggle, 
n*S^i^i}vc Gupta advanced from the Gapgetic valley, and rolled 

tScythiins. back the tide of Greco-llactrian conquest, 3^3-306 b.c.^, so the 
native princes who stemmed the torrent of Scythian invasion 
lire the Indian heroes of the first centuiy before and after Chrisu 
Vikramd;dityat King of Ujjainj won his paramount place in 
Indian story' by driving out the invaders. An era, the 
57 beginning in 37 was founded in honour of his achieve¬ 
ments. Its date ^ seems at variance with his legendary victories 
over the Scythian Kanishka in the ist century^ after Christ;* 


Mr J. ndmirflblE cdiilo^i M Sir IlEniy ElJiafs 

Prvz-i^ira^ v&l. i. I>p. 130-117, 1869. 

^ Inscripljon discoinsrcd in Katah State ^ No. I of Inscription AppcntliK 
In Colcrncl TwI'j shJ jf/ vol. L pi JQ*!^ 

note 3 (Mneintfi Reprint, 1S73). 

' AppeadiJL to Elphmsioiie'f //iif. /W,, pp, rf cd. 1366. 

^ Tnd^i pp, Six 4S3, 500^ etc., vol. L (S^Iadnia Reprint^ ^^ 71 ). 

* l>r. FiU^E4^nl liair« edition nf Prorcssor If, It. WilsonV VtiAitu 

/Vrnfw, vol. IE, p 134. The Hihias, according to Wlson, were 'the 
white Huns who were estalili^hcd in the Punjab^ and along the Indus, as 
we knnw rroin Arrian, Strabo, oCid Ptotetny, cnnhmicd by Ttcent ili^i'cHcs 
of their eoim and by insCnpLiOft^ ” * 1 am noL prepared/ Dr. Fitz- 

Kclw^atd Ilall± *tn deny ihat the ancient Hindus when they spoke of ihe 
HuELis included the Huns. In the hliddle Ages* how'CTicr, ic it certain 
that a race called lluna was undeistoDd hy ihc learned of bidia uj form a 
dEviHon nf the Kshaltriyai^ Professor Dawsen^s //jW. 

Etc., pu 122 . 

* SafmMfsardi. the " Year.' The tUicertainiy which safroiLOds uVen this 
long accepted finger-posr in Indlim dwonolcgy may be seen from Dr, J. 
Fergnsson^s paper ' On the S^ka and Samvat and Dupta eras * 

New Series, Vnl. xii.), espccioliy p. Ijj, 

‘ The tliuhlEa, Jnshka, aud Kanishka family of the Rflja Tarangiai, 
ot CbToaides of Kashmir, are proved by ioscrtpl kms to belong to the 4th 
century ct the Seleaei<i!in era, or the ist century a.o. 
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but hb very name sufficcf to corntnemoratc his struggle against 
the northern hord^ as Vikramiditja Saiari, or the Enemy of 
the Scj'thuuis, His reign forms the Augustan tin of Sanskrit 
literature; and tradition has ascribed the highest products of 
the Indian intellect during many Later centunes to the poets 
and philosophers, or Nine Gems, of his Court. As Chandra 
Gupta, who freed India from the Greeks, is celebrated in the 
drama Mudra-nikshasa j so Vikramiditya, the vanquisher of the 
Scythians, forms the central royal personage of the Hindu stage. 

’Viltramaditya’s achievements, however, furnished no final JfW,! w 
deliverance, hut merely an episode in the long struggle between 
the Indian dyTiasties and new races from the north. Another 
popular era, the Sd^, literally the Scythian, takes its com¬ 
mencement in y8 and is supposed to commernotate the 
defeat of the Scythians by a king of Southern India, Solivihanx* 

During the sci'en centuries which followed, three powerful 
monarchies, the Sihs, Guptas, and Vakbhis, established them¬ 
selves in Northern and Western India. I’he Sdhs of Surashtta sdh 
aiie traced by coins and inscriptions from 6o or 70 B,c. to after dynasty, 
335 A.i>,* After the Sihs come the Guptas of Kanadj,^ in the ^ 
North-Western Provinces, the Middle Land {Madhya^iesha) " 
of ancient Prdhmonism. The Guptas introduced an era ofcopia 
iheir own, commencing in 319 a.u.; and ruled in person or 
by viceroys over Northem India during 150 years, as far 
the south-west as Kdthidwar. The Gupta dynasty was over¬ 
thrown by foreign invaders, apparently a new influit of Huns 
or Tartars from the north-west (+50-470 a.d.). The VaJabhis Valahhi 
succeeded the Guptas, and ruled over Cutch, the north-western 
Districts of Bombay,»and Milwi, from 480 to after 733 ah.* 

The Chinese pilgrim, Hioucn Thsang, gives a full account of 
the court and people of Vakbhi {630-640 A.D.). Buddhism was 
the State religion; but heretics (rV,, Brdhinans) abounded ; and 
the Buddhists themselves were divided between the uorfhern 

* MoedAy, 14th Mardi 78 A. B., Juliui Style 

> CcncfAl CimainKHimi; ux tlsa Mt. Edw, 'HiomK' IrttEr, ikied l6lh 
Si^Einlier 1874,1Q ne Aeaiirmjr, which hrmjs this date wilhin thepcriuit 
Of the Aiiauhka funtly (i B,c to 87 

* By Mr S« Sfr £. Ttiomm on the Cow of the Sah 

Kbgs, ArzAavt, Rtf, m$i 4 m lajh, p. 44 <1874}; and Dr. T, hercOsson, 

Jcurfial Jt. ifiSo. 

* .New a town of only 17,000 inhnbitials in Familtliihid DiUtkl, Imt 
with niins estendiui'over a sciDictrcle 0!+ mites in dbmetEr 

» Ut-desbe, inckdiiig the culieclsralcs of StfJiAT, Bsoacij, Kaira, 
and t^ans of Barooa terrilofy.* 

* i'he genealogy k worked wi In deUtI by Mr. E. Thomas, ut^nfira, 

pj). -SCi-Sl. 
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school of the Scy-lhian d^mstiesp and the southern or IndbLn 
school of j\soha. The Valabhis seem lo have been overthrofrn 
by the early Amh invuders of Sind in the 8th cenlur)*. 

The relations of these three Indian dynasties, the Sihs, 
Guptas^ and Valabhis, to the sticccssive horded of Scythians^ 
who poured down on Northern rndm, are obti4nin£L There 
n^asi is abundaot evidence of a long^uantiouEd struggle, but the 
efforts to affix dates to its chief episodes have not yet pro- 
results which can be accepted as final Two Vihramd- 
S 4 i^^ ditya Sakins, or vanquishers of the ScythLajis, are required 
for the purposes of chronology ; and the great battle of KonSr 
near Mdltdii^ in which the Scythhn hosts perished, has been 
shifted backwards and forwards from 78 to 544 The 

truth ^is to be that* during the first six centuries of the 
Christian era* the fortunes of the Sc^ihian or Tartar races rose 
and fell from time to rime in Northern India* 'rhey more 
than once sustained great defeats ; and they more than onct 
overthrew the native d^TiastiesL 'Hicir presence is abundantly 
attested during the cehiur)* before Christy represented by 
Vitrarndditju (57 during the ist century after Christ, 

represented by the Kanishka family (2 nc* to S7 A.ix)j and 
thcucc to the time of Cosuias Indieopleustes, about 555 
The btest writer on the subject* beJicv-ies that it was Uie 
white Huns who overthrew the Guptas between 465 and 470 
A.D, He places the great battles of Korur and Mausbati, 
which * freed India from the Sdkas and Hdnas,* between 534 
and 544 A,n. Cosmaa Irkbcopleustes, who traded in the 
Red about 535 a^u., speaks of the Huns us a powerful 

nation in Northern. India in his days.^ 


ITie pre- 
Aiyan 

tibmisiitui 

^uidcnl 

India, 


The Pre-Arva:^—W hile Greek and Scythic influences had 
thtjs been at work in Northern India during nine centuries (^27 
B.C. to 544 Ai D.), another clement was {irofoundly affec ting the 
future ofthelndian people, I n a previous section, 1 ha vc traced 
the fortunes, and sketched the present condition, of the pre- 
A^-an‘aborigines,’ The Brahmanical Aryans never accom¬ 
plished a complete subjugation of these earlier races. The tribes 
and castes of nort-Aiyan origin still number about i S millions 


»78 A-a, WM ihc popularly received dole, eornmcmoiatetl by the 
cmi‘betw^ ja4m(l 544 a,ii. ’ ii su^tetl by Dr, Ferguason (p. »S,i 
o ;^niiil ffvy. Sec., voi aii.) ialliE lalcst ft iscttiiacio of the nibiect 
ilmijig tbc piEscat year, j86a ^ 

» yettneat 1}!^. As. Set,, pp. 282.384, etc, fiSSoV 

Wrirridjw, Uh. *1. 538 (Ptris 4707). o/«,/Ferptsjg,,, 
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in British territory; while the castes who cbiicn a pure Aryan 
descent are under miJlions.^ llie pre-Aryans fckave inhu- 
enced the popular dialects of every Pro^ince^ and in Southern 
India they have given their speech to 4^ millions of people. 
1 'he Vedic settlements along the live rivers of the Punjab were 
merely oolontes or cofifederacies of Aryan tribes, who had 
pushed in among a non-Aryan population. When an Aryan 
Ihmily advanced to a new territory, it had often, a^ in the case 
of the Pindava brethren, to dear the forest and drive out the 
aboriginal people. This double process constantly repeated 
itself; and a^ late as 1O57, when the Hindu Rdja founded the 
present city of Bareillv^ his first work was to cut down the 
jungle and cjcpel the Katherij^. The ancient Bidhmanicnt 
kingdoms of the Middle Land, or ^^adhya^iesha^ in the N^orth- 
\\ estem Pt'winces and Oudh^ were surrounded by non-.Aryan 
peoples. All the legendary advances bej'ond the centre of 
Aryan civithatidn, narrated in the epic poets, were made into 
the territory of non^Ar^^an races. \^Tien we begin to catch 
historic glimpses of India, we find the countries around the 
Aiyan centre ruled by non-Aiyan princes. The Nandas, whom 
Chandra Gupta succeeded in Behar, w'cie a Sddra or nort' 
Aryan dynast}-; and, according to one account, Chandra 
Gupta and his grandson .Asoka come of the same stock. ^ 

The Buddhist religion did much to incorporate the pre- Vtc- 
Aryan tribes into the Indian jKslity. During the long sp-uggk 
against Grcco-Bactrian and ^)ihian inroads (327 ro 544 
A.D.), the Indian aboriginal races must have had an ever- 
increasing importance, whether as enemies or illies. At the 
end of that struggle, we discover thern in some of the fairest 
tracts of Northern India. In almost every District throughout 
Oudh and the North-Wesiem Provinces, ruined towns and 
forts are ascribed to aboriginal ract^ who ruled at different 
periods, according to the local legends, between the gth and 
11 th centuries a. d. WTien the Muhammadan conquest supplies 
a historical footing after 1000 a.d., non-Aryan tribes were in 

iThti bUer nemher ujetudi^ both Erihraans (io«i3i,S4r) and 
Kshattriyas nnii Rijpms (1^641,138). iSut, nt wc sera, some af ihe 
Rajput uibes Eire belbial to be naf Scythic Hsdgili, while olhm fcive b«n 
incoqsdcilcdffoin conreSKdly noa-Aiyan tribes (“pp, lai, i63). Such noa- 
Arjun Rijpuis moie thoo oEUouEnlieT any survfiaU ef liuc Vaiiya^ of pure 
Ar^an descent, 

* The irprssents ChoiuLra Gupta is rekted to ths laiit 

of the Nandto; the Conunmitator of Lhe F^r^aa fays he was ib* 

son of a. Xaoda by a loWKOaie wonrniu PcoC TkfWi(m*i 
etc., p. 6S (Tnibncr, 1873), 
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possesion of soinfi of these Dislricts^ and had been hEcly 
ousted from others. 

Tik_ halt Statistics!] Survey has brought together mimy siirvii als 

of I^waf obscure mces. It would be iinpossible to follow that 

rifldi survey through each locality; but I propose, with the utmost 
IHsincL i;jfeirity^ to indicate a few of the results Starting from the 
IV'estj Alexiaiider the Great found Rawal Pt?fDi District in 
Tatphaki hands of the Takkas or Takshak^ from whom its Greek 
name of Taxila was derived. This people has been traced to 
0th C«n- a Scythian mtgratton about the 6th centur)' n,c.^ Their 
luiya.c.. settlements in the 4 th centtuy ac. seem to have extended 
127 n,CH from the raro^iamisan range® in Afghdnisl^ to deep into 
Northern India. Their Punjab capital, Taksh^ila, or Taxila> 
was the largest city which Alexander found bcEiwccn the Indus 
and the Jhelum {357 jlc).* Salihivnna, from whom the Sdka 
7S A.D. or Scythian era took its commencement^;® a.Dl)j is held by some 

A.D. authorities to have been of TaksJiak descent^ In the 7th centuiy- 
A.D., Taki,® perhaps derived from the same race, uns the capital 
of the Punjab. The Scythk Takshaks^ indeed^ are stip|Kis^ to 
have been the source of the great Serpent Race^ the Takshakas 
Tlpe or N^igis^ who figure so prominently in Sauskrjt literature and 
X a£jw; whose name is stiU borne by the Ndgi tribe?! of our 

own dayn The words N^gd and Takshaka in Sanskrit both 
mean a * snake,' or tailed monster. As the Takshakas have 
been questionably connected with the Scythian Takka.s so 
the have been derived, by conjecture in the absence 

of evidence, from the Tartar patriarch Xagas, the second son 
of ElkhinA The two names, howeverj seem to have been 
loosely applied by the Sanskrit writers to a s-arieiyofnanv^rjan 
peoples in India, whose religion was of an and-Arj^an ty;)e. 
^Ve kam, for example, how the five Pandava brethren of 
the hfahdbhdraLa bnmed out the snake-king Takshaka fiom 

* Sudi dates fuive no pitt^nsTon tu be anyEhin^ miMt ilian lutelJigeriE 
Ctrbjccturcs based on very inadcquaio evidence. With tireard to die Tflk- 
fibak^^ s« Colone] Tod and the auihorities irhkzh he CfuoteE, 

^ P' VP^ 91 Reprint, " 

® \V1ieie AJciajidCT foiajad them tu the Pafae-tokat—/BrAapr qt Ilil] 
TakM(?h 

^ ArrioJi. Tbc Uiihaiaji myllioJi^ts, of contise, fwund sm Arjim peUi- 
IfTM for » importajit a petsoa 4i King Taksha, and make him ilic lan of 
UhaiaEa and nephew of Ranaa-chandra ! 

* Tftd, vni L pu 175 («J. 1S73). 

® Taici, or Asarur, 45 mite^ we*i of Lahnio. General Ctuminghaiti, 

p, 191^ and Map VI. ic± iSTf), Thi* Taki U® ennsEder* 
ably 1* the ?^lh eiat of the Takshibdb of AJeiLandor's expedition, 
od, vq.]. L ^ 5J (ed. iSyj); a doabtfiit aalborily. 
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his primeval Khdndava for^t The Tak^haks and N^gds 
wcte the tree and serpent worshippers^ whose rites and 
objects of aduradon have impressed themselves deeply on the 
orchitectnre and sculptures of rndia+ The names were 
applied In a confused manner to diSeient races of Scylhic 
origiiL The chief auLhority on Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship in IndLT has ddibcrately selected the term ' Sq thian * 
for the antt-Aryan clement'v which entered so hugely into the ^ 

Indian religions both In ancient and modem timei^ The 
Chinese records give a full account of the geography 

of ancient India. The Nigd; kingdoms w ere both numcrcius 
and powerful, and l^uddhism derived many of its royal con¬ 
verts from themr The Chinese chroniclers, indeedp classify 
the Xigjf princes of India into tw^o great divisions^ as Buddhists 
and non-Buddhists, ITie serpent-w'orship, which formed so 
l>'pical a characierisiic of the Indo^ythic raot.% Jed the 
Chinese to confound thOni with the objects of their adora¬ 
tions; and the Indo^cythic Ndgas would almost seem to be 
the originals of the Dragon races of Chinese Buddhism and the 
Chinese art I shall s|>eak of the compromises to w^hich 
Baddhlsm subm^ted, with a view to winning the support of the 
Xigd people's, w^hen I come to describe the rise of Hinduism. 

As the Greek invaders found Rdw’al Find] District in 
|K)SsessLon of a Scythic race of Takkas in 537 b.c., so the 
Musalmdn conqueror found it inhabited by a fierce non^ 

Aiyan race of Ghakkars thirteen hundred years later* The 
Ghakkars for a time imperilled the safety of Mahmiid of Die 
Ghazni m looS, Ferishta describes them as iMivages addicted 
to polyandiy and infajiticide* I'he tide of Muhammadan 
conquest rolled on;^ but the Ghakkar^ remained in possession ipoS-i&sj 
of their submontane tracl.^ in 1205, they ras-aged the Punjab 
to the gaiesof I-ahorei in 1206, they stabbed the Muhamma¬ 
dan Sultdn in his tent; and In spite of conversion to Islim by 
the sword, it was not till 1525 that they made their submission 
to the Emperor Bdbarin return for a grant ofcountly^ During 
the next t^'o centuries they rendered great services to the Mughal 

* Dr* Jr Fergussan^E Tnv and Ser/^f pp. Ji, 7^ 

MuMum^ 410^ rS6S>. For the reuilu Kd rntne recent local rcsennrh. Me 
M r. Rivett-CanwLc^j paptis in the yotamaJ ^ fAt Wr. Sue ,, * The 

Snake Sycnlicl in India,* ^ Ancieni Seiilpturii^ on Rockn,' 'StiDfle Carv^ 
ing^ at Miiil|mr{/etc.; the Hemoarahte Kao Sdhlb Vighvan^ks Xiiiyan 
M^ndUk's ' Scrpccit-\V'O^T5h[p m Western aiul Other cisaji in the 

.4/p ysnnni/j abo^ Reports of Arch, Hiirvey^ Westem Indut. 

^ For a sujfiiiiary of tbcir kiter hUtDry, see artklc on Rawal Pindi 
District^ im/ftriaS G&^U/r Indm^ vol. viiL 
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dynasty against the Afgiiin usuipers^ and rose to high inffuence 
in the Punjab. Driven from the plains by the Sikhs in 1765 
A,D,j the Ghakkfir chiefs marntained their independence in 
the Murree (^Carri) Hills tilt trhen they were crushed 

after a blofxly struggle. In 184^, Riiwal Pindi passed, with 
I he rest of the Sflth territories, under Brit ish rult But the 
Gtiakkars ro'ohed four years afterwards* and threatened 
Mtirree, the summer capital of the Punjab, as lately as 1B57. 
'They now number only 10^113 persons j described by the 
British officers as ^ a fine spirited race, gentlemen in ancestry 
and bearing, and dinging under all reverses to the traditions 
of noble blood '^ 

Pre- I have selected the inhabitants of RAwal Pindi District 10 

illustme the long-conliuued presence and vitality' of the pre- 
DLsirict. Ai^-an element in India. I shall deal more briefly with other 
parts of the country. Proceedi ng inwards to the Noitb-Western 
Provinces^ we crjTrhcre find traces of an early Buddhist ciri- 
lisadon having been overturned by rude non-Aryan tribes. In 
Bareiliy District, for esanipie, the wild Ahfrs ffoiti the north, 
the Bhils from the south* and the Bhan from the cast, seem 
to have expelled highly developed Aryan comjiunities at some 
period before 1000 A.D. Still farther to the east, all remains of 
prehistoric mnsonry in Qudhand the NoithAVestcm Provinces^ 
are assigned to the ancient Buddhists or to a noii-An’an 
■rhe Bhais race of Bhars, I'hc Bhars appear to have possessed the 
in Ouilh. Gangetic plains in the centuries ooe\ol wHth the fall of 

Buddhism^ Their kingdoms extended over most of Oudh j 
lofty mounds covered with undent grovus mark the sites of 
their forgotten cities^ and they are the mysterious ‘fort- 
builders ‘ to whom the |jeasantry^ ascribe any ruin of unusual 
size. In the western Districts, their power Ls said to have 
In Jaim^ been crushed by the Sharki dynasty of Jaunpur in the end 
1 ’'^*'^ af the i4th century. In the easEem Districts of the north 
Gangetic plain, the Bhars figure still more prominently in local 
traditions, and an attempt has been made to trace their con- 
ttnuous history^ In CoRASHi^un Drsnucr, the aboriginal 
Tharus and Bhais seem to have ovcnvhclmed the early 
outposts of jVryan civilisation several centuries before Christ, 
'rheir appearance on the scene is connected with the rise of 
Buddhism. They became vassals of the Buddhist kingdom of 
Behar on the south-east; and on the falJ of that power, about 
550 A. a, the Bham regained their independence. The 
Chinese pilgrim in the 7ch centni^-comments in this region 

* voL ruL pp. 4S'4S_ 
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on tlie large nunaber of niqnii5terijL*s and lowera—the latter 
|trcbdbly a monumont of thn btiuggje with the abofrigaTial 
Uhars, who were here finally crushed between the 7th and the 
lotli centuries 

As we advance still faithcr eastwards into Bengal^ we find that 
the non-Aryan races have within lustoriGd time supplied a large 
part of the Hindu populatiorL In the north, the Koch Tb* Koch 
established their dominion upon the ruins of the Aryan 
kingdom of Kdinrupp which the Afghdii King of Bengal had 
overthrown in 14S9- The Koch gave their name to the 
Native Sute of Kuch Behar ; and their descendants, together In KemJi 
with those of other non-Ai^'an tribes, form the ntass of the 
|>eop 1 c in the neighbouring Biidsh Districts, such as Ranopur- Kang- 
One part of them got nd of their low origin by becoming 
Musalmins^ and thus obtained the social equality which 
Jshim grants to all mankind, llic r^i have metged more or 
less imperfectly into the Hindu popuLaiion; and many of them 
daim, in virtue of their position as an old dominant raccj to 
belong to the Kshatlriya caste. They call themselves Riy- 
bansis, a term exajctly ootTes|>onding to the Rijputs of Western 
J ndia* The Hind uked RA}is of Kuch Behar obtaS ned a dis-inc Kt^ 
origin from their Bidhman genealogists, in order to conceal 
their aboriginal descent; and all remembrance of the Koch 
tribe was carefully avoided at courL The present Rdjd married 
llie daughter of the celebrated thebde apostlei Keshab Chattdm 
Sen of Calcutta. 

Frocceding still eastwards, the adjacent valley of Assam ^ 
was^ until the last century^ the seat of another nou-Afyau 
ruling race. The Ahams entered Assam from the south-east 
about 1550 (?) A.D.; had hTmly established their power in 
1663 ; gradually yielded to Hinduism; and were overpowered 
by fresh invasions from Bunm between 175a and iSaS^ 
when the valley was annexed to Briiisb India. 'Fhe ^\hams 
have been completely crushed as a dominant race ; and their 
old national priests, to the number of 179,000^ have been 
forced to become tillers of the soil for a living. But the 
people of Assam are still so essentially made np of aboriginal 
nices and their Hinduized descentlants, that not <35,000 
jKirsons of even alleged pure Aryan descent can be found in a 
[sopuLaiion exceeding 4 millions.^ 

^ The Biahmara number oaly sS^saS Ihcini; fewer ibiinihE Kallijii or old 
priests of the Ahams), out of a Icrtal poptlkslonin A^sam of +,IJ2,OI9 ; 
while the Keck nlenc number about 300,000, itn(l cvct ihe crashed 
Ahxnts llS^gSo. See /iwA™/ qf India, Vdl. L pp, 
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I have hitherto con fined my sun'ey to the country on the 
Ganges* If we pass to the southern Gangelic 
wmjUi of plain^ we find that nJmosC every tract has traditions of a pre- 
*iaii£ei Aryan tribCp either as a once dominant race or as lying at the 
root of the lotsil population. The great Division of BundeU 
Aborigines Ichand Contains several emshed peoples of this class^ and takes 
the Bundelas^ a tribe of at least senii-aboriginal 
descent. As we rise froni the Gangetic plai n into the highlands 
of the Central Provinces, we reach the abiding home of the 
non-Aiyan tribes, Chie such race af^cr another—Gaulls, R 4 gds^ 
GondSt Ahfrs, Phils^—ruled from the Sdtpura plateau,' Some 
of their chiefs and leading families now claim to be Kshattriyas ; 
and a section of one of the lowest tao^ the Chauhdns, 
borrowed their name from the noble "^Chauhdn ' Rijpnts* 

■n Lower lu the Lower Provinces of Bengal* we find the delta 
l^eoplcd by masses of pre-Aiyan origin* One section of them 
has merged into low-class Hindus; another section has sought 
a more equal sodal organization by accepting the creed of 
Muhammad. Put such changes of faith do not alter their 
ethnical ty'pe j and the MusaEmdn of the delta differs as widely 
in race liiora the Afghdn* as the low'^caste Hindu of the delta 
Brdhman. Throughout Southern India, the 
non-Aryan elements form almost the entire population, and have 
supplied the great Dravidian family of languages;, w'hich are 
Sf^ken by 46 tnillicms of people. Two of our oldest and most 
faithful allies in the hiadras Presidency^ the enlightened 
dynasty of Travancore^ and the ancient princes of Puddkotta, 
are survivals of the time when non-At^'^an sovereigns ruled over 
Southern India, 


^ S« Crntkal PaovtycES, (kutfr^r /fiJkr The GauliE 

air locaUy bclicVnl |o have been carlmr fort-bulklcis thfln the Gond^ (mc 
far «:xjuiipleji Saonea^ toI. viiLJj and soma of the OonU chiefs I rare 
their dscent throegh 54 fienerfltEons to a weU-retd-nlcd anctalcr assjgocd 
lo 51 A.D. (sM far example, SANANCHAht vol. riii.]u 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RISE OF MiKDUiSM (75O TO IJJO 

FRo^r these diverse races, pre-Aryan, Arj^an, and Se)l;hic+ Rise or 
the population of India has been made irp> The task 
organizing them fell to the Brdhinans. That ancient caste^ 
which had never t]uiucd the scene even during the height 
of the Buddhbtic supremacy, stepped fonjv'ard to the front 
of the stage upon the decay of the Buddhist failh* The 
Chinese pilgnni^ about 640 AD.^ had found Bnlhnianisni 
and EnddhLsm co-existing throughout India. The conflict of 
creeds brought forth a great line of Bnihtnan apostles^ from 
the 8th to the i^th century \i:ith occasional successors 
down to our own day. The disintegration of Buddhism,, as 
we have seen, occupied many hundred years, perhaps from 
300 to^ 1000 AO, But the Hindus take the beginning of 
the Sth centuT)^ as the tuming-poinl in the struggle. About Kumirth, 
750 AD., they say, aro^e a holy Brfhman of Bengal, Kumdiila 
by name, ptcaching the old Vedie doctrine of a personal 
Creator and God. Before this realistic theolog}-, the im¬ 
personal abstractions of the Buddhists succumbed; and 
according to a later legend, the reformer wielded the sword 
of the fiesb not less trenchantly than the weapons of the 
spiriL A Sanskrit writer, Madhara-Achitya, of the I4lh 
cent. AD. relates how Sudhanwan, a prince in Soulhem India, 

* commanded his servants to put to death the old men and ^ersece- 
thft children of the Buddhists, from the bridge of 
ndge of reefs which connects India with Ceylon] to the 
Snowy Mountain: let him who slays not, be slain/ 

It is needless to say that no sovereign existed at that time Tmc valye 
Ln India whose power to persecute extended from the Hinii-^^, 
hyas to Cape Comorin. So far as the Legend has any truths 
it refers to one of the local religious reprisals which took place 
at many of the Indian courts during the struggle between the 
Buddhists and the BnthmanSp as in later days, and on a smaller 
scale, between the rival Hindu sects. 
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Twofold llinduisiii Is a social organization and a rtiligious con- 
fedenwry. As a social oiganizattonj it rests upon caste, with 
its toots deep down in the ethnical elemeTits of the Indian 
people. As a religious confederacy, it represents the coali- 
tvW^oa. Vcdic faith of the Brdhmans with Buddhism 

on the one hand* and with the mder files of the pr^Arj^an 
and Indc^Scylhic races on the other* 

The ethnical basis of caste is disclosed in the old divbioji 
of the people into the * twice bom ^ Aryan castes, including 
race^ Brdhmans, Kshattriyas, and Vaisyas t and the * oncc'bom' 
qri^nof non-Aty^an Sddms. The Census proves that this classlficatiofi 
™^*=- remains-the fnndadental one to the present day. I’he " twice- 
born^ castes still wear the sacred thread, and claim a Joinh 
although an unequal, inheritance in the holy books of the 
V^eda. The ^ onec-bom" castes are still denied the sacred 
thready and their initiation into the religious Uleniturc of the 
iDdo-Atyans has only been cITected by the secular t^ching 
of our Anglo-Indian schools* Bnt while is thus dccp>ly 
founded in the distiactiofis of race, its superstrucliiTe has 
been rcgulaEed by anolher system of division, based on the 
occupations of the I'tcople- The early classificafcion of the 
people may be expressed cither ethnically as ^ tw'icc-bom * 
Aiy^anSj and * onee-bom ^ non-Aryans j or serially, as priests, 
?.I«llfee 4 warriofs^ husbandmen, and serfs. On tho two principles of 
hy * dlassihcationp according to race and to employment^ stil I 

irid^lo^ further modified by geographical piosjtioii, has been built 
cility.* up the ethnical and social organization of Indian cast& 

CociiplM- From these cross-divisions arises an excessive complexityj 
iiyoi emucr which fnust Tcndcr any brief exposition of caste superheiab 
As a rule* it may be said that the Aryan or * twice-bom’ 
castes adhere mc&t closely to the ethnical principle of 
division; the * once-born ’ or distinctly non-Arjan to the 
isanie principle, but profoundly modiiied by the concurrent 
principle of employment ; while the mixed progeny of the two 
EvoiibE are entirely classified according to their occu^iatiorL Even 
Brihimms among the Brdhmans, whose pride of race and continuity of 
"ihntol iradition should render them the fitiacst ethnical unit among 
^ the Indian castes* dassiiit^tion by employment and by geo¬ 
graphical situation plays a very important part; and the Bnih- 
so Car from being a compact uiilti arc made up of several 
himdied castes^ who cannot intennaTryj nor eat food cooked 
by each other. They follow every employment, from the 
calm fandi/s of Behar in their stainless white robes, or the 
haughty priests of Benares, to the pqftatcs-gtowmg Bnilimans 
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THE &Ra1I»AK£.] 

□f Oris^Of * half - n.ikcd jiejsants, ^tuggling along under 
their baskets of yamsj with a ^thy Hltle ErahraanicaJ thread 
over thdr sboiddor/ ^ 

In many parts of India, Bidhuians may be fonnd earning 11 ie 
their livelihood as jjoitets^ shepherds, cultivators, portcra, and 
dshenuen. Bide by side with others who w'ould rather starve 
and see their wives and little ones die of hunger* than de¬ 
mean themselves to manual labour, or let food prepared by 
a man of mienor caste pass their lips, Ckssideation by 
locality introduces another set of distinctions among the 
BrdhmaDS. In Lower Bengal jails^ a convict Brahman from 
Eohar or the North-Westerrt Provinces used to be highly 
valued, as the only person who could prepare ftsod for all 
classes of Bidbrnan prisoners. In 1864, I saw a Brdhtnan 
felon tr>^ to starve himself to death, and submit to a flogging 
rather than eat his food, on account of scruples as to whelher 
the birthplace of the North-Western BrdhmaTi, who had cooked 
it* was equal in sanctity to his own native districL The 
Brahmans are popularly divided into ten great septs^ according 
to their locality ; five on the north, and five on the south of the 
Vindhyd range.- But the minor disunctions are innumerable. 
Thus,^ the first of the five northern septs ihc Siraswatas in the 

* See OHira, vnL 1. pp. 23S rf (cd. 1672), where I lufc dcvtit^ 

to ihc of ihe Urihnuux^ 'm oceapatinn and tudc. AIm 

hy the Rev. M, A. Sherrin£, lotm]. xad, 

vol. it (4t<^ Calcntta, 1879). 

* Thus tubulated Bixording la a miLcmenic 

L The (ii^! Ganras nortli at ihe VlntUiyi imge— 

(j ) The 50 Oillcd ffcni itw DcranEiy wntereU tvy 

the river SamswnU. 

i*) The so Cdilled Trotn the Kiuyalrtilija or 

Kananj coniitry. 

< 3) The Gai/r^as proper, so called from Cpmtr, or ihc countty 
of the Lower Uortgis. 

<4) The i/lAiiJait of the Froviii^ oT Utkalft or OdiU ^Ortssa), 

<5) The of the Pimince of MilHEa ^TirilUt), 

IL The five Dj^vuJos- souLh of the Wi^hyA. 

{l) of the connlryoftllc Marithi kjognage. 

(5;) The ^ftdAnsj or Taihagaif of the coiani ry of ihe Tclltgu 
lan^itagc. 

The J>riTPidiu pnrper, of the counlry of the Dzavidian Or 
TitinU Ituigna^. 

1(4) The iif ihe K^mslLkit, or ihc country of the 

Caaarese langnage. 

(S) The of GurjarMhlra oi cottnlryof ihc Gtijarati 

language. 

b)' ihe late John Wilson ^ D. D. (of BotnlKiy), il. p, x 7. 
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Punjabp consist of 469 classes.^ Mr. Shemng enumerates 
1^36 sqKLratE Bidhmanical tribes.* Dr. WslsoHi of Bonihay, 
cairietl his learned work on Caste to the length of two volumes, 
aggregating fijS pages, before his death j but he had not com' 
pitted his analysis of even a single caste—the Brahmans. 
Tlnslowtrr It will be readily understood, therefore, how numerous arc 
castes Bill! Subdivisions, and how complex is the eonstttuUon, of the 
^ lower castes. The Bijputs now number 590 separately named 
tribes in diderent parts of Indici® But a process of syn¬ 
thesis as well as of analysis has been going on among the 
Indian peoples. In many outlying Provinces, we see non- 
Aryan chiefs and v^urlike trib^ turn into Aryxn Kijputs 
before our eyes.* I have elsewhere cited we!l-known legends 
of large bodLC.s of aliens being from time to time incorporated 
even into the Bralvman caste.® But besides these * manu¬ 
factured Bnihmans/ and the ethnical syncretisms of which 
they rue surviving types, there has been a steady process of 
amalgamation among the Hindus by mixed marriage.*^ The 
The hBita- Siidras, says Mr. Sherring, * display a great intermingling 
races. Every caste exhibits tins confusion- I'hcy form 
a living and practical testimony to the fact that in former 
times the upper and lower classes of native societ)', by 
which I mean the Hindu and non-Hindu population of India, 
formed alliances with one another on a prodigious scale, and 
that the offspring of these alliances were in many instances 
gathered together into separate castes and denominated Siidras.'" 
The slaw The Hindu custom now forbids marriage between (i)per- 
same or kindred, and (2) persons of different 
HMu castes. But this precise double rule has been arrived at only 
tnarriage after many intermediate experiments in endogamous and cxo~ 
gamous tribal life. The transitions are typified by the |>ol>^ridry 
of DraupadI in the Mahdbhiirara, and by the multitudinous 


* CwnpLlad by Pailrdpt Bitlha KmKaa, quoted by Dr, J, Wilson, /fidtait 
Caiif, part il pp. 136-133. 

■ Ifituftt THAfi and CajtfSr pp. xdi-ilvl voL ii. (tin, CalcutU, 

> SberdnE, //ikJu TriAfi afid CajUt, vot iL pp- lt.-lr¥. 

* pp. lOQ^ lOlp J67t l^S, 170; fcwln^iln. Alw Sherring, 

//iWti iiwif Cajifff VO], tL Pr IxviL 

* Ortjsa^ voJ. L p+ 347 (in Oadh), p. 34S (in Bhigalpurh p- 254 ^ 
MjiLihu}^ etCf 

* See iwa Inieresting Eirtk^cs from oppoitte points of view, on tho 

vyiUhclic aspects of cMte, by the Rcvk Mr. Sherring, of Beium^ aad by 
Joi^cfulta Chandra Ohone, !n the Oct. iSSa 

^ Cai^/TKiliZ catliL p, 225. 
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caste customs relatiiig to maixiaget inheritance, and the famil/ 
ricp which sujvive to this day. Such sumvals constitute an 
important branch of law, in fact^ the ^comtnon law* of India, 
and furnish one of the chief dilhcriildes in the way of Anglo- 
Indian codihcalion.^ Thus* to take a single point* the 
regarding marriage exhibit every phase from the compulsor}^ 
polyandry of the Nairs, the permissive polyandr)- of the Jdts* 
and the condonement of adultery with a husband’s brother or 
kinsman among the Kirahat VelMlars of Madura; to the law 
of Levirate among the Ahirs and Nuniyds, the legal remarriage 
of widows among the low’-caste Hindus, and the stiingent 
provisions against such remarriages among the higher outs. 

Among the Kelts, although pelj-andr)' is forgotten* the right 
of disposing of a girl in marriage still belongs, in certain 
cases, to the uncle,—a relic of the polyandric system 

of succession through females^ This tribe also preserves the 
form of marriage by * capture* 

The BrdAman&s indicate that the blood of the Hindus Anc[CTit 
was, even in the early post-Vedic period, greatly intcmiiiigled.= 

"^rhe ancient marriage code recognised as lawful, unions of 
men of higher coste with females from any of the lower ones, 
and their otfspring* had a quite dlHerent social status from 
the progeny* of illicit concubinage. The laws of Mauu dis¬ 
close how widely such connections had influenced the struc¬ 
ture of IndlarL society aooo years ago; and the Census of 
1874 proved that the minted castes still make up the great 
body of the Hindu population. In dealing with Indian caste* 
we must therefore allow not only for the ethnical and geo¬ 
graphical elements into which it is rcsoh^ble* but also for the 
synthetic processes by which it ]ias been built up. 

TI1C some remark applies to the other principle of classifl- The 'cc* 

cupAlion' 

^ See pjk 114^ las. Aiasong tniuiy treat^HS m ibk subject, Arthur 
Srecte's Zum itnJ ^ Caife* ![rS 68 ) tleals nilh Western ^ 

India ; Ndsoa’a e/ Ijrjr and BsiracU's 

etc., may be f®f ^he liladras rmhl^ficy ; Beames' atltfiiRlble 

ediliaa ef Sir Henry EISiq^s 7 >^j ^ - IVfi/frn 

and ShettEnu's //iHt/u TrJivM (besidci a. aanibcr of more *EricEly Icgfll 

treatbicfi), for 

* Tht Taiffirfya SfdAmatfa of the KrishttS Yajur Veda ^i^UOted by Dr. 

J. Wilsou, CWfri t pp. ii7-i ja) cmuneratci 15^ wtes. 

^ For art atrangemcat of 154 Indaaii outer, aceoniiiyg to 

iheEr origin* or ‘procession * from (l) regalaj full nauriage by members 
q( the same caste, {t) {jV/ra/iVtfwa, (4) ^rdlya-Sanfati, 

adullory* (6J incest, (7) ilegencTatitm j sm Pr, J. Wilson, ItidiiZH iL 
pp. 
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cation on which caste tests, namely, according to the employ- 
tnents of the people. On the one hand, there has been a 
tendency to etect every separate employment in each separate 
Changes Province into a distinct caste. On the other hand, there lias 
i>f'tw- Ij^en 3. pncticc {which European observers are apt to over- 

castes changing their occupation, and in 
some cases deirberatdy raising themseU'es in the social scal& 
Thus the Vaisya castCt literally the ™ or body of the Aryan 
s^ttler^ were in ancient times the tillers of the soil They 
have gradually abandoned this laborious occupation to the 
Siidra and mixed castes, and are now the merchants and 
bankers of India. * Pair in complexion,’ HTilts the most 
accurate of recent students of caste, ^ ^wiih rather deli¬ 
cate features, and a certain refinement depicted on thdr 
countenances, shaqi of intelligent of face, and polite 
The Vnii- of bearing/ the Vaisyas * must have radically changed 
since the days when their forefeithecs delved, sowedi and 
reaped' Indeed, so great is the change, that a heated con¬ 
troversy is going on in Hind u society as to whether the Bengali 
Jhfr/dtt or mercliant-bankers, me really of Vai^ descent 

Such a rise in the social scale is usually the imconscious 
work of time, but there are also legends of distinct acts of self 
assertion by indmdual castes. In Southern India, the gold- 
^ smiths strenuously teststed the rule of the Brahmans, and for 
' ^ ages claimed to be the true spiritual guides, styling themselves 
dcMryas, '■ religious teachers,* and wearing the sacred thread. 
Their pretensions .'ue supposed to have given rise to the 
great division of castes in Madras, into the ‘ Right-hand," or 
the cultivating and trading castes who supported the Brdhmsns ; 
and the * l.efi:-hand/ chiefly handicrafts which sided with the 
artisan opposition to Brahman supremacy,- In Bengal, that 
opposition came from the literary ebss. The Dallas, a sept 
Daitw of the Kaj^asth or writer - caste, formally renounced the 

ofUeciaal- posiiioo assigned to them in the Btdhmanical classification 
of Hindu society. 'Fhej- claimed to rank next to the limhmans, 
and thus above all the other castes. 'I'hey failed ; but a 
native author'^ states that one of their body, within the 

1 The M. Ar Shemoj, Ueceased. idar, aiace ihc abowe waa written, 
aficf A life ef cable clerotbn aJid scIf-KicirifiE^ to ihe Indian pcaple. 

Ociober rSiSa» P- 

* Tim subject ii invahed m much obsciuily. f rcprodnce, withoul 
critidsin, ths ^planation givta m Nelion^i yittv /Itridm LanTf 

adTAinuirlcnMl by the liigb C«irt uf Madras, p. iip 1^77)- 

rbc * rigbt-hand * and ' ScTt-hand ’ wonhi ppera of Svakli, pffif pp. 30 ^ 3^ 
Cha&ilra Ghosc, CitltuJfa AWrn?, cx}lir p. (October 183o)+ 
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ratraor>' of men still Livings mairitiiiicd his litkt wore 
tbo sacred thread of the pure * hvicc-bom*^ The Statistical 
Sarvey of lodia has disclosed many self-assertions of this 
sort* although of a more gradual character and on a smaller 
scale. Thus, in Eastern Bcogtkl, where land is plctitifuh 
the Shihos, a section of the Surfs or degraded spirit-sdlers, 
have, Ln our own Ume, advanced themstives into a respeciable 
cultivating and arc now prosperous traders. Some of 

the Tubs or oil-pressers in Dacca District, and certain of . 

Timbulis or growers m Hangpur* have in nko manner 
risen above their hereditary^ callings, and become bankers and 
grain merchants;. 

There is therefore a plasticity as u-ell as a rigidity Ln caste. ^^*^^**^ 
Its plasticity^ has enabled it to adapt itself to widely Bejwated 
stages of social progress, and so to incorporate within itself in caste, 
the various ethnical elements, which make up the Indian 
people. Its rigidity has given strength and pcimanence to 
the coriKwate body thus funned. Hinduism is internally 
loosely cuhereut. but it has great powers of resistance to 
external pressure. Each caste is to some extent a trade-Casic^ fin 
guild, a mutual assurance sodely, and a religious sect As a 
trade-untunp it insists on the proper training of the youth of gnJiik. 
its craft, regulates the wages of its members, deals with 
delinquents* and promotes good fellowship by social gather^ 
ings. The famous fabrics of inediaival India* and its chief 
local industries in onr own day, were developed under the 
supervision of caste or trade guilds of this sort. Such guilds 
may still be found in many parts of India, but not always 
with the same complete development ^ In Ahmed ad Dis- 

rRiCT ^ each different trade or manufactute forms a separate 
guild. All heads of artisan households are ranged under their 
proper guild The objects of the guild are to regulate com- Its 
petition among the members, and to uphold the interest of 
the body in any dispute aiising with other craftsmen. To 
moderate competition* the guild appoints certain day^ as 
trade holidays, when any member who w^orks is punished by 
a fine. A special case occurred 10 rSyj among the Ahmed- 
dbid bricklayers. Men of this dass sometimes added 3d to 
their doily wag^ by working extra tfnic in the early morning. 

But several fiunilics were thromi out of emplojTnem 5 and 
accordingly the guild met, and decided that as there was not 

* Tlie Stotirtkol Accotmts or Giuettecn of the Bombay I>ktrk 43 dev^itc 
a apecial secdqu to sach trada-gnilrls In every District. 

* Sec the orticler /m/vriaf Ca^ifeir^ vot. I pp. 65^ 66. 
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The decisEOiis of the guild are enforced by fiEms. If 
the offimcler refuses to pay, and the meoibers of the guild 
all belong to one caste, the offender Ls put out of caste. If 
the guild contains men of different castes, the guild uses its 
influence *iith other guilds to prevent the recusant member 
from getting work. The guild also acts in its corporate 
capacity against other crafts. For example^ In 1S72, the 
Ahmedibdd cloth - dealers resolved among themselves to 
reduce the rates paid to the sizers or idgiJs. The sizers^ 
guild refused to prepare cloth at the lower rates, and 
remained six weeks on strike* At length a compromiEc w'as 
arrived at, and both guilds signed an agreement on stamped 
paper* Besides its punitive hnes, the guild draws art income 
from fees on persons beginning to practise its craft. 'I’his 
custom prevails at Ahmedibdd in the cloth and other indus¬ 
tries. But no fee is paid by potters, r^urpenterSi and Inferior 
artisans. An CKception is made, loo, in the case of a son 
succeeding to his father, w^hen nothing has to be paid. In 
othtT cases, the amotiEit varies, in proportion to the import¬ 
ance of the trade, from ;^5 to re^-enue derived 

from these fe{!s and from hnes is expended in feasts to the 
members of the guild, in the support of pctor craftsmen or 
their orphans, and in charity. A favourite device for raising 
money in Surat is for the members of a trade to agree to keep 
a certain date as a holiday, and to shut up all their shops 
except one. The right to keep open this one shop is kL by 
auctionp and the amount biid is credited to the guild-fund* 

l\“iLhin the guild, the interests of the common trade 
sometimes overpower the race elcident of the caste. Thus^ 
iEi Suratj each class of craftsmen, although including men 
of different castes and racesif combine to form a guiEd^ with 
a councilj a head-man^ and a common purse for charily and 
entertainmenu. But indeed^ in Ahmeddbdd, Broach^ and 
many industrial centres, the trade organization into guilds 
exists side by side with the race-structure of caste. A two¬ 
fold organization also appears in the village community. 
Caste regulates the iheorcdcal position of any family wiihtn 
it j but the low-castes often claim the headship in the village 
government. In the Batasat Sub-district in ^ngal, of 58iS 
enumerated village headSj only 15 were Brdhmans or KajpuiSi 
4 were Kiyas^ths, while 5524 belonged to the Siidra or inferior 
castes, down to the detested cow’-skinners and coTpse-bearers; 
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the bihiQcc being MLLh:imin:idans, with ij native Christians. 

In SoLith^rm India, the vTibge head is sometimes of so low a 
caste that he cannot sit under the same roof with his colleagues 
in the village government He ihenerorc hands up his stafTp 
ivhich is set in the place of honour^ while he himself squats 
on the ground outside. The trade-guild in the cides, and the ^ 
village community throughout the countr^^, act, together with 
ciastc, as mutual assurance socieUes, and in ordinary times 
allow none of their members to starve. Caste and the trading 
or agricnltuml guilds concutrem with it, take the place of a 
i>oor-laiv in India. 

It 13 obvious that such an organlEadon mnst has-c someCwtc 
weapons for defending itself against lazy or unworthy mcm- 
bers* The responsibiliity which the caste discharges with 
regard to feeding its poor, would oiheiw'ise be liable to 
abuses. As a matter of fact the caste or guild exer¬ 
cises a surveillance over each of its members, from the close 
of childhood until death. If he behave w'etl he will nse 
to an honoured place in his community, and the desire for 
such local distinction amounts to an important influence in 
the life of a Hindu. £ut the casLc has its punishments as 
well as its rewards. Those punishments consist of hoe and 
exoDTiiimunication. The fine usually takes the fottu of a 
compulsory feast to the male members of the caste. This is 
the ordinary means of puriheattonp or of making amends for 
breaches of the caste code. Excommunication inflicts three 
penalties: Firsk an interdicc against eating with the 
members of the caste^ Secondp an interdict against mar* 
riage within the caste- This practically amotmts to debarring 
the delinquent and his famLly from respectable naaniages 
of any sort Third, cutting oflT the delinquent from the 
general communityp by forbidding him the use of the village 
barber and w^ashunnan, and of the priestly adviser. Except 
in very serious cases, excommunication is withdrawn upon 
the submission of the offender^ and his payment of a fine- 
But the caste punishments exercise an efficacious restraint 
upon the unworthy members of the community, precisely as 
the caste rewards supply a powerful motive of action to the 
good ones- A member who cannot be controlled by this tnlxed 
discipline of punishment and reward is eventually expelled; 
and, as a rule^ an * out-caste* is really a bad man- Imprison¬ 
ment in jail carries with it, /fs& /ad&j that penalty; but may 
be condoned after release, by heavy expiations. 

Such is a brief survey of the nature and operation of caste. 

N 
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Bnt the cross-divisions on which the institution rests; its con-- 
principles of dassificadoo according to race, employ- 
ment^ and los^ity ; the inEucrtice of Isldm in Northern India ; 
(jfthe Mgbt-handed' and*left-handed’ bmnchcs in the south 
and the modifications everywhere effected by social or sectarian 
raovements, render a short account of caste fill! of dfficiiltieSr 

Hinduism is^ howe^^er, not only a social organizatioD resting 
upon caste ; it IS also a religions federation based upon wor¬ 
ship. As tlso various race elements of the Indian people 
have been welded into caste, so the simple old boliels of the 
Veda, the mild doctiines of Buddha, and the fierce rites of 
the non-Aryan tribes hav'e been thrown into the melting-pot, 
and poured out thence as a nnxlure of alloy and dross to be 
wx^rked up into the Hindu gods- In the religious as in the 
social structure, the Brahmans supplied the directing brain- 
|XJweT. But both processes resulted from laws of human 
evolution, deeper than the workings of any individual win ; 
and in both the product has been, not an artificial mnufac- 
ture, but a natural development Hinduism merely forms one 
link in the golden chain of Indian religionsu I have shown that 
the earthly career of Buddha was but a spLrituulired rendering 
of the herole Arpn life as recorded iu the Indian epics. In¬ 
deed, the discipline of the Buddhists organbed so laithfully 
the prescribed stages of a Brahman’s csistencc, that it i» 
difficult to decide whether the Saiwt(mai of Mcgastheacs 
were Buddhist clergy or Hrlhman recluses. If accurate 
scholarship cannot accept Buddhism as simply the Sinkhya 
philosophy turned into a national religion*- it readily admits 
that Buddhism and Brahmanism arc united by intermediate 
Links. An early set of these Uats is found in the darfanaSj or 
philosophical systems between the Virdic period and the estab¬ 
lishment of Buddhisni as a national reli^on under Asoka 
{1400? to 250 E.C.). A later set is preserved in the com¬ 
promises effected during the final struggle between Buddhism 
and Brdhmiuiisiii, ending m the reassertion of the latter in its 
new' form as the leUgion of the Hindus {300 to icoo A.D.).- 

Euddhi^ not only breathed into the new birth its noble 
spirit of charitj', but bequeathed to Hinduism many of its 
institutions unimpaired, together with Its scheme of reltgious 
Hfc, and the material fabric of its worship, At this day^ the 

' The aful }Wankn^ p. iSa. S« Crolc’i 

jip, 33.J 4 

* Aaif, p. igi* 
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fnir/ki/afi or bankers* guil(!j in Suiral* devotes part of the Beast 
fees that it levies on bUls of exchange to aninmJ hospitals; 
true survivals of Asoka’S sooddc! edicts whkh provided a 
system of medical aid for beastSg ijo years before Chrisu 
The cenobitic life, and the division of the people into laity and 
dcrg}% liave passed almost unchanged Iiodi Buddhism into 
some of the Hbdu sects. 

The Hindu monaslenes in our own day vte viih the Buddhist Mama- 
convents in the reign of Sfladitya ; and Furi is, in many respects, 
a modern unlettered Nahmda, The religious houses of the 
Orissa delta, with their revenue of j^50,ooo a yeoTj,* are but 
the Hindu developments of the Buddhist cells and rock 
monasteries, whose remains still honeycomb the adjacent 
hills. If we examine die religtous life of the Vishnuvfte 
communities, we End their rules arc Buddhistic, with Br 4 h' 
manical reasons aLtached. Thus the mond code of the Kahir «|i- 
Panthis consists of five rules : * Piist, life, whether of mao or 
beast, must not be violated; because it is the gift of God 
Second, humanity is the cardinal virtue; and the shedding of 
blood, whether of man or beast^ a hemons crime. Third, truth 
is the great principle of conduct i because all the ills of Hfc 
and ignorance of God are due to original falsehood (iWif>w). 

Fourth, rerirernent iroiu the world Is desimblc; because the 
desires of the world are hostile to tranquillity of soul* and to 
the undisturbed meditation on God Fifth, obedience to the 
spiritual guide is incumbent on all This last rule is common 
to every sect of the Hindus. But the Kabir Panthis direct 
the pnpd to exmuinc well his teacher's life .and doctrine before 
ho resigns himself to his control If we did not know that 
Buddhism was itself an outgrowth from primitive Br^manism, 
wu might hold this code to be simple Buddhism, with the 
addition of a personal Cod, But knowing as we do that 
Brdhmanism and Buddhism were themselves cJosely con- 
neciedt and that they combined to. form Hinduism, it Is 
impossible to discriimnare exactly imw ^ the last w-as mode 
up by direct transmission from either of the other twa 

I have already alluded to the infiuonce of Buddhism on the Buddhist 
Christianity of the western world-^^ Whatever uncertainties 
may Still obscure that question, the elfoct of Buddhism upon K-iipcjoi 
the present faiths of Eastern iVsla admits of no dqubL The 

' R«pqr£ by tb£ Coiftm-hlee of luilre gtsntEemsn iq inq^Lfe 

inin the 35th Match 1S69, par. 

* ri. Ft. Wilson's vol h p. 9-1 (cd_ 
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best elements in the teaching of Buddha have sundved in 
modem Hinduism^ and Buddhism cnrricd with it many 
essential doctrines of Brdhmanism to China and Japan. Tt is 
difficult to enter a Japnese temple ndthout being struck 
by the analogies to the Christian ritual on the one handf and 
to Hinduism on the other. The chanlings of the priests^ 

' their bowing as they jMiss ihe aJtaTt their vestments, tonnes, 
bells, inccEtsc, and ihe responses of the woishippets^ remind 
one of the Christian ritual ^ The temple at Kokugo/ iftTites a 
TTficcnt traveller to a remote town in Japan, ' was verj' tieautifulp 
and, except that its ornaments were superior in solidity and 
good taste, differed little from a Romish church. The low 
altar^h on which were lilies and lighted candles, was draped in 
blue and silver; and on the high altar^ draped in crimson and 
cloth of gold, there was nothing but a closed shrinCj an incense 
burner, and a vase of lotuses.^ ^ 

In a Buddhist temple at Ningpo, the Chinese goddess of 
mercy; Kwan-yln^. whose resemblance to the Virgin Mary and 
Child has already been mentionedis seen standing cm a 
serpent, bruising his head with her heel The snake oma- 
mentation^ which figures so universally in the religion of India, 
is said to have been carried by Buddhism alike to Lhe cast and 
Bhdubm; the west. Thus the canopy or baldachino over Buddha^s head 
delights in twisted pillars and wavy patterns. These w^nvc-like 
ornaments are convcutionalLzed into cloud curves in most of 
the Chinese and Japanese canopies; but some of them still 
exhibit the original figures thus symbolized as undulating 
serpents or Nigrls. A serpent baldachino of this sort may be 
seen in a monasteiy at Ningpo^* It takes the place of the cobra¬ 
headed canopy, which iti India shelters the head of Siva, or of 
Vishnu as he slept upon the waters at the creation of the world 
The twisted columns which support the baldachino at St Peter's 
in Rome, and the fluted omamentalion so common over Pro¬ 
testant pulpits, are said to have a serpentine origin, and an 
eastern source The assoc iatioti of Buddha with two other 
figures, Sn the Japanese temples, perhaps represents a recol¬ 
lection of the Brdhiruin triad* The idea of trinity, as Buddha, 
Dhanna (the Liw), and Sangha (the Congregation),^ deeply 
penetrates the faith. The Sacred Tooth at Ceylon is a 
reproduction of the phallic of India. 

Buddhism readily coalesced with the pre-erisring religions 

* Mua Hirfi's Uii&gai£M iii voL i, p. ap5 

rtIkgiioTu X * * 50. 

My autharUy ia an unpublblctl drawing by Ganiaa Cuminm^. 
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of primilive ntccSi. Thus* among ibe hill tribes of Eastern 
Bengal, we see tlie Khyoungthas, or * Children of the Kiver/ 
passing into Buddhists without giving up their aboriginal rites, 
rhey still offer rice and fruits and flowers to the spirits of hill In India ; 
and stream; ^ and the Buddhist priests, although condemning 
the custom as unorthodox * do not very violently oppose it In In 
Tapan, a Buddhist saint visited the hill-slope of Hoioke Iwa in 
767 A,D+; declared the local Shinto deity to be only a mani¬ 
festation of Buddha; and so converted the ancient high-place 
into a Buddhist shrine- Buddhism has thus served as a link 
between the most ancient faiths of India and the modern 
worship of the eastetti world- It has given sanctity to the centres faitiiL 
of common pilgrimagep to which the great faitlis of AssaTesort+ 

Thus, the Sivu-worshippers ascend the top of Adam's Peak in ® 
Ceylout to adore the footprint of theii phallic god, the 

/ the Buddhists repair to the spot to adore the same 
symbol as the fDOtmairk of Buddha j. and the Muhamniadans 
to veaicmtc it as the relic of Adam^ the Semitic father of man- 
kind-*^ Many common shrines of a similar character exist in 
India, The famous spot of pilgrimage at Sakhi Sarvmr <^owns 
the high hank of a hill stream at the foot of the Suldimins, 
in the midst of desert scener>^j well adapted to those who 
would mortify the flesh* To this remote place, the i^fuham^ 
madans come in honour of a Musalmin saint j the Sikhs to 
venerate a memoria) of their thcistic founder* Nitiak ; and the 
Hindus to perform their oiwn ablutions and rilcs^ The rainigled 
architecture of such pilgrim-shrines attests the smious races 
and cret^ds w'hich have combined to give them sanctity- 
Buddhism* which was at first a rei'olt against Brahman supre¬ 
macy, has done much to maintain the continuity behveen the 
ancient and the modem religions of India. 

Hinduism* however, derived its elements not merely from 
the two ancient Aryan faiths^ the Erahmanical and the Bud- ^jenjcntsEn 
dhist. In Its popuLir aspects, it drew oiuth of its strength, iiinJaism, 
and many of lls tiles* from the and other non- Aryan 

peoples of India. Buddhists and Bremans alike endea¬ 
voured* during their long struggle, to enlist the masses on 
their side. The Ndgd kingdoms were divided* as we have 
seen* by the Chinese geographers into those which had 
accepted Buddhism* and those which had not. A chief fealure 
in Ndgd- w^orship was the reverence for dragons or tailed 
monsters. This reverence found its way into medkeval 
Buddhism, and became an imiKsrtant decnent in Buddhist 
^ See my ^fc^eunf fi/ vaU vi. p, 4OV cie* 
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iDjthologf. Indetd^ the hblorian of Tree atid Ser|>^rit 
so fax jis to say that * Buddhism ^vas Jittle more 
LHitL, ihan a revival of the coarser sapersiitioos of the abarigiTia] 
races, purified and refined by the applicatfoii of Aiyati inom- 
The great monastery of Xilandi owed its foundation 
to the supposed influence of a Laded monster, or ^ 

neighbouring tank* Many Hindu temples stiU supjioTt colonies 
of sacred crpcoddes ; and the scholar who has approached the 
subject from the Chinese jjoint of view^ comes to the con¬ 
clusion that ^no superstition was more deeply embedded in 
the [ancient] l-[ioda mind than reverence for Kigda or dragons. 
Buddhism from the first had to contend as much against the 
under current of N%d reverence in the popular mind, as 
against the superedmus opposition of the philosophic Brdh* 
man in the upi>er current At Last, as it would stem, driven 
to an extremity by the pthering cloud of peiseciitioni the 
Buddhists sought escape by closing with the popular creed, 
and endeavouring to enlist the people against the priests ; 
but with no further success than such a respite as might be 
included within some one hundred ycars.^- 
Iliallic This conception of the process is coloured by modem 
there can be no doubt that Hinduism incorporated 
isnL many aboriginal rites^ It had to provide for the non-Aryan 
as well as for the Aryan elements of the population, and it 
combined the Brahmanism and Buddhrsm of the Aryans with 
the fetish-worship and religion of terror which swayed the 
non-Aryan races- Some of its superstitions seem to have been 
brought by Tuianiaji or Scythian migrations from Central 
Asia, Serpent-tt'OTship is elosely allied to, if indeed it docs 
not take its origin in. that reverence for the symbols of human 
reproduction which formed one of the most widely spread 
religions of pre^historic mart,® Phallic or generative emUems 
arc on earth w hat the sun is in the heavens. The sun, as the 
type of celestial creative energy, w-as a primitive object of Ary^an 
adoration^ Later Brahmanism^ and its successor Hinduism, 
Thcllmdu seem to have adopted not only the serpentj, but the and 
terrestrial organs of male and female creative 

^ FergyuQd''s Traf an,/ StrJ^ntt pp, wiih rDDiDoEc, 

(4I0, Thii view must be CaJiren snbjcict IQ Eiciny brnitatian& 

^ CTdi/rWif p/ Sirrifi/um fivMt MA 4 pp. 415, 416, fjy 

Samojel Bcal. (Tdibncr, 

^ 1 hen: acknowledge my id dcEjcraJ F-oflong for mocli 

iaToniiaUoa on Ihls aubject, deft*Fcd from the proaf-^nts of his foKhcomutg 
pf Liy^, a wdtIc whkh nnbodicj the palkat reseanrli of twenty 
Ifcoj* devoted U> the a^rndy of plLaJlliE; religionf in Europe and Ascl, 
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from the noii'Arj rin races. The early Aryan ritaal of 
ihc Vedas ™ addressed to the elements, partictikrly to Fire 
The worship of the phallic ernblem or //^^a finds only a 
doubtful sanclioQ, if any at all, in those ancient scriptures ; ^ 
but the Furdnas distdose it in full vigour (looo a+el) j and 
the Muhammadans found it in every part of India. It is not 
only the chief religion to the south of the Vindh^’ds^ but it is 
universally recognised by all Hindus. Such s^mbolisni htted 
well into the character of the third person of their triad—Siva* 
the Reproducerj as well as the All-Dcstroyer. To the Biah- 
niuiLs it applied a popular basis for their abstruse doctrlucs 
regarding the mak and female energy in nature. Phallic 
worship harmonized also with thetr tendency to supply each god 7^^- 
with a correlative goddess, and furnished an easily understood 
sjTubolism for the SdJSria sects, or worshippers of the divine 
creative powerA so numerous among the Hindufk For the semi' 
aboriginal tribes and half-H.indui£ed low-castes, the conception 
of Siva as the All-Destroyer and Reproducer, organized on a 
philosophical basis their old reliffon of propitiation by blood." 

The fetish and tree w orship of the non-An an races niro 
entered largely into Hinduism. The Unit Englishmaji wto 
tried to study the natives as they actually are, and not as the 
Brflinians described them, was stitjet by the universal pt«va- 
lence of a worship quite distinct from that of the Hindu deities. 

A Bengal village has usuaJliy its local god, which it adores 
cither in the form of a rude unhewn stone, or a stump, or a 
tree marked with reddead. Sometimes a lump of clay placed 
under a tree does for a deity, and the attendant priest, when 
there is one, generally belongs to one of the half-Hinduized 
low-castes. The rude stone rcpresemls the non-Aryan J 

and the tree seems to owe its sanctity to the non-Aryan belief 
that It forms the abode of the ghosts, or gods, of die vDbge. 

■ H. H, \\ [haTi\ a/ik ^VoL i. p. 230 [cd. 

" SttM; s«!^-r/| pf . Ml. 

1 The nJatioii of these rites of the BCTBI-Hmdiuted lowesisEcs to ihc 
reltgLcm of the tiOii-Aryan race* a tTmleii at cocist-lcFable knsjth, Hcm 
pciMfial flbicmubll. in my ^rtmh of PP* 

tn4, 5tli cdltjotE. , ,x -Ip 

* I>r Fmitcift Bachanjui, who nftcrffUrtfi tcwl: the n&m^ of HamTIroii. 

His sarvttj of Ihe Districts of Bengalp l 

atrles of ms. folim In ili« India Office, much in need of a cMspensmt 

edltcr MonlgpePCI? Maitm raadc thm priced vulumes nut or Ihepi by 

the «sTrpi«e»nrdriw%1iwp™'ilthraiisi. (btv^ wtiieWnot >nter^ 

hint, or which he eouW not undenlafuL These he pobHiheiJ unfa iHc 
title of the Hititryt Statistirt ef Eastern 
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Wc have swn how, iti some Smtdli hamlets, the worshippers 
dance round every tree ; so that they may not, by any evil 
chance, miss the one in which the village spirits happen to dwell.' 

As the non Aryan phallic emblems ware utilized by Hindu- 
s.ym s. worship of Siva, the AlhHestroycr and Reproducer, 

so the household fetish tilagrdm has supplied a symbol for the 
rival Hindu deity Vishnu, the Iheserver. 'Hie sdlagram (often 
an ammonite or curved stone) and the iuiaii plant are the 
insignia of Vishnuvistn, as universally as the Unf^a is of Sivaism. 
In both cases the Brdhmans enriched the popular symbolism 
wiih deep metaphysical doctrines, and with admirable moral 
codes. The Sivaite devotee carries round his neck, or hidden 
about his person, a miniature phallic emblem, iinf'ci; the 
and iufast are the objects of reverence among all 
the Vishnuviie sects.' The great Vishnuvite festival of llcngal, 
the rath-jdira^ when Jaganndth, ‘The Lord of the ^^'o^ld,■ is 
dragged in his car to his garden-house, is of Buddhist origin.^ 
But it has many a humbler countcrp.iirt in the forest excursions 
which the Bengal villsgers make in their holiday clothes to 
sacred tree in the neighbouring grove or jungle. '1‘hesc 
Jungle rites find special favour with the low*castes, and disclose 
curious survivals 0 / the non-Hinduized element in the wor- 
shippers. Blood sacrifices and the eating of flesh have long 
been banished fromthepopularVishnuvitc sects. But on such 
forest festivals, the fierce aboriginal instincts even in the mixed- 
castes, who accept In ordinary life the restraints of Hinduism, 
break loose. Cowherds have been seen to feed on -iwine- 
flesh, which at all other times they regard with abhorrence. 
The ceremonies, where they can pretend to a conscious 
meaning, have a propitiatory or necromantic tinge. Thus, 
Xon* in Bifbhiim District the mixed and low castes of the chief 

^d make ofTorings 

inginto to a ghost who dwells in a ^e/-tree. Buchanan-Hamikon 
Uuiduhm. descril«s such sacrifices as ‘ made partly from fear, and partly 
to gratify the appetite for flesh.'* In examining the western 
ethnical frontier of Lower Bengal, I found that the rites of 
the non-Aiyan hillmen merged into the Hinduism of the 
plains.I came to the conclusion tliat the Hindus had derived 
from nou-Aryau sources their phallic emblem, fftige, their house- 

■ Setp tn/ir pp, r5p 39, 50, 54^ 140^ 149, 179, rSr^ 246 

voU L of J|, H. WiUcu^^ //rWffj(qd. jSfijJ. 

pp, loB^ 

* //Ji/wy, #Ar, fl /Uom ilic nochactan iiss., vbI, i, p. 10- 
p. 1$4, 5th cdUion. 
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hold fetish, their vilbgc go6% with the 

ghosts nnd demons that haunt so many trces^ and tbs bloody 
rites of ihqir national dcity^ Sivx Among the Hindus, these 
su|>erstltions are isolated and unconnected ivith each other; 
among the Santals and othcT non^Aryan races, they fonti links 
in a ritual of feat and propitiation. 
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The development of Hinduism out of pre-existing 
types, although a natural evolution, bears the impress of Hinduism, 
human guidance^ Until the l ath century a.d., the Brdhmans 
supplied the directing cnerg)^ in op|K>sitiQu to the BuddhtstSi 
and founded their reforms on a rcassertion of the personality 
of God. But by that periodi Buddhism had ceased to struggle 
for a separate exbtencc in India; and the mass of the people 
began to strike out religious sccl^ upon popular rather 
than on Bmhmanicd lines. The work of the early Ejrihman 
reformers was accordingly carried on after the itth century* Low- 
in part by low-caste apostles, w’ho gave life to the old Brah- 
mantcal conception of a personal God, by infusing into it the 
Buddhist doctrine of the spiritual equiliiy of man. Many 
of the Hindu sects form brotherhoods, on the Buddhist model, 
within w'hich the classification by caste gives place to one 
based on the various degrees of perfection attained in the 
religious life. Host of the Hindu reformations since the l ath 
centur)' thus prescr^u wbat w'as best in each of the tw'O ancient 
faiths of India—namely, the personal God of the Bnihmaus, 
and the spiritual eqmlity of the Buddhists^ Among the 
Hindus, every preacher who would really appeal to Uie 
popular heart must fulfil tw'o conditions^ and conform to a 
cettatn type. He must cut himself off from the world by a 
solemn act, like the Great K-cnunciarion of Buddha j and he 
must come forth from his solemn communing wnth □ simple 
message^ The message need not be origin ah for it must 
consist of a rcasscftionp in some fonn^ of the personaJity of 
God and the equality of men In Hb sight, 

Hinduism boasts a line of religious founders stretching inThcII^w 
almost unbroken succession from alvout 700 to the present ^ 

dayp The lives of the medieval saints and their wondrous 
works are recorded in the Bhakta-M^li,litcjal!yp *Thc Garland 
of the Faithful/ compiled by Ndbhiji, about three centuries 
ago.' This difliicult Hindu work was popularhcd by later 

^ H. IL Wil»fi, writine in the Atia^k (Calcntin, iSaEh says 

alwet ' ajo years JAf ef iAi Atialk 
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vicr&lons and commentaries^^ and a vast structure 0! mirade. 
and fable has been reared upon II It is the Golden Legend 
rmd Acta Sanctomm of Hinduism. The same vf^onders are 
npt recorded of each of its apogdes, but di vine interposiliprks 
abound in the life of ail. iTie greater ones rank as divine 
MLinclts Lncamalions prophesied of old. Some were bom of virgins j 
ijf iht ethers overcame lions; raised the dead; their hands and feet 
frtuStri, when cut off sprooted afresh ; prisons were opened to them j 
the sea received them and returned them to the land unhurt, 
while the earth opened and sn^allowed up their slanderers^ 
Their lives were mar^'ellouSr and the deaths of same a solemn 
lv.T.iih% mjiiter)'. On Kablris deceascj both the Hindus and Musab 
mins claimed the bodyp the former to burn it^ the latter 
to bur^' it, according to their respective rites. ^\^le they 
wTongled over the corpse, Kabir suddenly stood in the midst, 
and, commanding them to look under the shrtmd, ^-nnished 
This they did. But under the wanding-sheet they found only 
a heap of beautifuL fiowcis, one-half of which they gave to be 
humed by the Hindus ia their holy city, while the other half 
was buri^ in pomp by die MusaJnwtns, His name lives in 
the memory'of the people; and pilgrims from Upper India beg 
a spoonfuL of rice-water from the Kafalr Monastery at Puri^ ai 
the extreme southern point of Betigial, to this day. 

Kfemdrila The first in the line of apostles ivas Kumdrila, a M^r/Ai or 
" 5 o( 5 ^a u tsf Behar. The legend relates that he Journeyed 

* into Southern India, in the Sth century a,p.+ commanding 

princes and people to worship one Gcd. He sdircd up a 
persecution against the Buddhists or Jains in the State of 
Rudrapur,—a local persecution which kter tradition magni- 
bed into a gcnciul exterminatLon of the Buddhists from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin.^ In Hindu theology he figures 
as a teacher of the Later Mimlnsd philosophy^ which ascribes 
the universe to a divine act of creation, and assumes on all- 
powerful God as the cause of the existence, oontinuance, and 
dissolution of the world. The doctrine of this ijersonal deity, 
^ the one exbtent and universal soul/ * without a second' 

^ The best known arc thsit of alx^ut Ihc ct Shih 

Jijlun |l6a7'^5S} ; thf i/M of KtIsLloo £>£s (17T3); arid a. later vci^n 
^in ihe more OTdiaarf eUalect af Kindnstan.'—Wilscm'a fl/ rAf 

voL ir pp. g, TO (ed. ]36a). 

^ Ihe liKsI peneizQiioD is remeded by Aouilindll Girt, a disciplf of 
Sookam about ihc Gch or ^ih ceatury AhuD,, £Lnd Lbc lUltlOt of tbe 
VvjiijfH. Tbc nsagcifioil vwtofi appears in the^ 

of ^luftava Adiflija, in the i4lh £ke, bowcvei, the liackmitt 

Hfis, in the Iurdia Offi^ce Librarj^,. 
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stales the phik^MphiQ^ argument against the Bud^ 
dhist-Sn KiunAritn bequeathed his task to his famous disciple 
Sankam Achirya^ in whose presence he is said to ha%^e sotenmly 
committed his body to the flnmeSL 

With the advent of Sankara Achirya we touch more solid 
ground. Born in Malabar^ he wandered as an itiuemnt ^ 
preacher over India us far as Kashmirt and died at Kedomath luiy 4-i** 
in the Himdtayas, aged $2. One of his disciples has narrated 
his bfe's work under the title of * The Victory of Sankara/ ^ a 
record of his doctrines and controversial triumphs. Sankara 
moulded the laLcr Mlminsd or Vedantic philosophy into its final 
form^ and popnlaristed it into a national religion. It is scarcely 
too much to say^ that siuce his short life in the Sth or 9th 
centiir}% every new Hindu sect has had to start with a personal 
God. He addressed himself to the high^^e philosophers on 
the one hand, and to the low-caste multitude on the othen ° 

He left behind, as the twofold results of his lifers work, a 
compact Brahman sect and a popular religion. 

The Brahman sect are theSmartas^ sdll powerful in Southern Ili^ swi cni 
India. Sankara taught that there was one sole and supreme 
God^ BrdAma F^ra Brahma^ dLstinct alike from any member of 
the old Bnihman triad, or of the modem Hindu pantheon \ 
the ruler of the tiniverse and its inscrutable first cau&e^ to be 
worshipped, not by sacrifices, but by meditationp and in spirit imd 
in truth. The Snidrta Bribmans follow this philosophic side 
of his leaching \ and of the religLous houses which he founded 
some remain, to this day, controlled from the parent rnonasteiy 
perched among the western ranges of htysore.* But Sankara 
realized that such a fatlh is for the few* To those who could 
not rise to so high a concepdon of the godhead, be allowed 
the practice of any rites prescribed by the Veda^ or by later 
orthodox teachers, to whatsoever fotni of the godhead they 
might be addressed. Tradition fondly rtarrates that the moulders 
of almost all the historical sects of Hinduism^—^ 5 ivailes,^^^i*h*i'^" 
vites, Sauias, Sdktas, Gdnapatya, Bhairavas—were his disciples-* 

1 The .Shffjtffni-Ananda GirL pnblbbed m the 

critEcally examined by Kajihlfrith Trimbak Iclajlfi in rol. V, 
of the Indim Anixquary. Bat, indeed, Sankara W the fifat great flgm in 
aJnsost every H indu hagialogy, or book of sainli, from tlli 
:5^nryrtf^i3 of M4iidhava Acharya downwatdlk 

' At SRlXGlRt {Imp^riai Vo3> rnk p* 445^ where A brret 

account b given of the hts^l of ihe Siuiita «cE, who has his hwJquartere 
in this njOEPLslciy. ^ also Afyserf amf hj- l*wts Rite, vol. W+ 

p, 41 J, etc. (Bangalocc Goveminenl Press, tS'fir) 

* U'itsoFi'^s vol. i. p- aS 
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But Siva-worship daiins Sankara as ils founder in a special 
sense. Sisa-worship represents the popular side of bis teacJi- 
ingp and the piety of his followers has elevated Sankara into 
an incamaiion of Siv 3 . hlinself.^ 

t^reirthof But nothing is altogether new' in Hinduism, and It is need- 

Siv?n say that Siva had won bis way high up into the 

worship) pantheon long before the 8tb century Siva is the Rudm 
of the Vedas, as developed by Brahman philosophy, and finally 
adapted to pojjular worship. Rndra, the Storiti^od of the 
Yedic liytnnSt had grown during this process into Siva^ the 
Destroyer and Reproducer^ as the third person of the Bnih- 
nian triad. The Chinese pUgrims supply evidence of his 
worship before the 7th centuiy ap.s while his dread w ife had 
a temple at the southernmost point of India at the lime of tho 
Pcriplus (sd century^ A.a)t and gave her name to Cape 
Comorin.® Stva ranks high in the Mahdbharata, in various 
passages of uncertain date; hut does not reach his full develop¬ 
ment til! the Puranas, probably after the 10th century a.d. 
His worship in Bengal is said to have been formulated by 
Paramala Kdlanila at Benares;* but Sankam^s teaching gave 
an impulse to it throughout all India^ especially in the south; 
and later tradition makes Paramata himself a disciple of Sankara. 

. r T .1: t . J . ^ ^ _ 1.- i 3 - A rpfrj-bl ■ n 



lndb+ As at once the Destroyer and Reproducer^ Siva 
represented profound philosophical dociroics, and was early 
recognised as being in a !fpecial sense the god of the Brahmans.* 
To them he was the syml^l of death as merely a change of life. 
I<3i ternbtc On the other hand, his terrible aspcctSt preserved in his long Iht 
foma, from the Roarer (Rudra) * of the Veda^ to the Dread 

One {Bhinia) of the modem Hindu Pantheon^ well adapted 
him to the religion of fear land propitiation prevalent among 
the ruder non-Aryan races. Siva, in his twofold characiert 
thus became the deity alike of the highest and of the low'est 


* This raiit is daubiHl for SsJikwa hy ^tidhavji Achiryn m the l4(h 
cenlufy a. a.; indeeU, Slvii’s deioent as Sankara is said tQ have been ron±- 
XM in the SankafA h one of the namei of 



wife of Siva. 

^ M ViswTswaTOt Of Lord of the Univctse, under which mme Siva b 
Kill the abject of worslaip at Bcruire^ 

* A Sanskrit lesi cledores Shvi ta be tbe or special god of the 

Brahmans ; ViabDu, tjf t!lc Kahattrii'os ; Brahma, of the Vaisyas; and 
CfantAa, of tht S^ns. 

* Finm Ebe ro^t wcepi, 
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cartes. He is the Jtlahd-demj m Great God of modem 
Hinduism; and his wife is l>cvl, pre-eminently the. Goddess. 

His universal symbol is the a fetish emblem of repro¬ 

duction ; his sacred beast, the hull, connected with the satue 
idea; a trident tops his temples. His images partake 
his double nature. The Brahmanical conception is repre-and 
senied by his attitude as a fair-skinoed man, seated in profound hi* 
thought, the symbol of the fertiliiing Gauges above his head^ 
and the hull (emblem alike of procreation and of Ar^'an 
plougb-till^c) near at hand- The wilder non-Ary^an aspects 
of his character are signified by his necklace of stullsj his collar 
of twining serpents, his tiger-stinj and his club with a human 
head at the end. His five faces and four arms have also their 
significance. His w'Ue* in like manner, appears in her Ary™ 
form as Vmi, ‘Light,' the type of high-bom loveliness; in her 
composite character as Durgi, a golden - coloured woman, 
beautiful but menacing, riding on a tiger; and in her terrible 
non-Aryan aspects, as Kdii^ a black fury, of a hideous coun¬ 
tenance^ dripping wilh blood, crowned with snakes, and hung 
round with skulls. As an Aryan deity* Siva is Paau-pati, 
lord of animals and the protector of cows; Sambhu, the^ 
auspicious; Mrityunjaya, the vanquisher of death; Visw^n^ 
atha* monarch of all. In his non Aryan attributes, he is 
Aghora, the horrible; Virupdksha, of mis-shapen eyes; Ugm, 
the fierce; Kapdla^malin, garlanded with skulls. So also 
Devi, his female form, as an Aryan goddess is t-md* the lovely 
daughter of the mountain kingT Himaval Ary'a, the reN ered j 
Gaurf, the brilliant or gold^oloured ; Jagad^auri, the World's 
Fair One; Bha^ini, the Source of Existence; and Jagan-mM, 
the Mother of the Universe, Her non-Aryan attributes appear 
in her names of K^i or S>^m^ the Black One ; Chandi, the 
Fierce; Bhaira^i, the Terrible; Kakta-danti;thcBlt>ody-Toothed 
The rittial of Siiia - worship preserves, in an even mom TwofolU 
striking way^ the traces of its double origin. The higher 
minds still adore the godhead by silent contemplation:, as pre- worship. 
scribCfd by Sankara, without the aid of estemal rites. The 
ordinary Brahman hangs a wTeath of floivers around the phallic 
or places before it harmless offerings of rice. But the 
low-castes jjour out the lives of countless rictims at the feet 
of the terrible Kdli, and until lately* in lime of pestilence and 
famme, tried in their despair to appease the relentless goddess 
by human blood. During the dearth of 1866, in a temple to 
Kalt within lOO miles of Calcutta, a boy was found with his 
^ Moaar:h ■pi' she 
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neck oit, the eyes stsmn^ open, and ihc stiff clotted longuE 
thrust out between the leetk In another tempk at Hugh 
(a railway station only 35 iniles from Calcuita)^ the bead was 
left before the idol, decked with fiowtrs.^ Such cases are true 
survis-als of the regular sj'stem of huiwan sacrifices which wc 
havT? seen among the non-Aryan tribes.- They have nothing 
to do with the old mystic J^itrusha-wi^dA^ or n^n-offering, 
W'hether real or ErymboUcal, of the ancient Arj’an faith but 
form an essential part of the non-Aij^an religion of terror, which 
demands that the greater the need, the greater shall be the 
propitlalion. Such sacrifices arc now forbidden, alike by 
Hindu custom and English law. H. II. Wilson found evidence 
that they were regularly offered by the Kapilika sect of Sivaitc 
Hindus eight centuries ago; and representatives of those 
hideous votaries of Siva, ' smeared with ashes from the funeral 
pile* and their necks hong round with homan skulls,'^ survive 
to this day.* Colonel Kcalinge tells me that he has seen 
old sacrifice troughs near Jiintiapur, now used only for goats, 
which exactly fitted the sbe of a man. I'he modem ones 
are reduced to the dimensions of the animals at present 
offered 1 and the greater length of the ancient ones is explam ed 
by a legend of human sacrifices The Statistical Stm^cy of 
India has brought to light many traditions of such offering^L 
The hill tribes between Sylhet and Assam hunt a monkey at 
sowing-rime, and crucify it oti the margin of the village lands, 
apparently as a substitute for the Spring mjan-samficc.* A 
human life wus sometimes devoted to the prqscmition of an 
artificial lakct or of a river ecabinkmient; a watcfimaji being 
sacrificed^ or a virgin princess walled up in the breach.* 

Another Siv'ailc festival w^asthe Chaiak-Puji, or Hook-Swing¬ 
ing Fesdvai, during w'hich men were tw isted on a pole by a 
hook thmst through the musdes of the back, and then sw ung 
in the air^ In honour of KiiL It ivas my duty in 1^63 to see 

* The Cftjcuttl of t9lh May 1866; af ^vra/ 

p. raS, ^th Mlitiufl. 

^ As iunotig Ihe Kalkili >, p 7^, etCL 

^ Sec lliuug's Or^H iff p 5 |[FcNQna^ 1S&3), Hic 

I'lmutiii^sukea sf the S. 9£\ Verses 7-15 njid the I'uruHluL-inedlm 

uf ihc ^ofapaiAa UnSAmaifaj, L 1, 3, 6, a.fid jl\u 6^ i. 1 1 and cf the 
/^rdAmasjig iiS, Wffcih other passzigC^^iSOEed throughoat Dr. Mtaw^a SoMsrAri/ 
7 Irjri>, acem to havfl sn aUegoHcal Olid tuystlei] filgfilEjC^ilce, rather thaU 
lc zefer ia a real lacdficc. See fiiio ^^1kon'£ Esday an Mamoii Suaifievt, 
Jimmal A'^, 4s* v<iL viiL p q 6 (iSsr). 

* Aid'4'ww ^/As vdL L p 

* E« SMtnAvrATsa, /mp/rjAf vot. vmi. p. T 32 - 

* A^:A^“^a 5 .^CAEA 3 i^ Irnfftial Voi E, p. 194- 
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thal the orders abolishing this fcsLh'H.I were carried out in :i 
border Distnct, lying bet ween the Hindu plains and the non- 
AT>an highlands, 1'hc low-castes, in reality serai-aborigines, 
and only half-Hinduizedp assembled round the poles and 
foretold famine from the loss of theb old propitiaiory rit«. 

As they thought the spring ccitmonies absolutely essential 
before ootnmeocing tjlkgc^ I suggested they might swing a 
man by a rope rouiid his waist instead of with a hook through 
his back. ^Hits compromise was accepted by some* hut the 
better infonned cultivators assured me that it would have no 
effect on the crops without the spilliog of blood,^ 

The thirteen chief sects of Sira-worshippers faitlifully 
represent the composite character of their god. Sankao 
left behind him a succession of teachers, many of whom rose icets, 
to the nuilt of religious founders. The Sffidrfa Brdhmans 
still maiulain their life of calm monastic pictyi The 
or ascetics, divide their time between begging and meditation. 

Some of them adore, without rite^ Siva as the third person 
of the Aryan triad- Others practise an apparently non-Ar^an 
ceremony of initiation by drawing blood hoin the inner part 
of the nemce's knee» an offering to the god in his more 
terrible form, Bhairava. All -Da/idls follow tlie non-Ar^an 
custom of baiying their dead, or commit the body to some 
sacTcd stream.^ The Figif include every class of devotee, Gr^j^uion). 
from the speechless mj-sde who, by long suppressious of the 
breath* loses the consdousaess of cxistenee in an unearthly 
union with Siva* to the iinpostor who sits upon air, and the 
juggler who travels with a pfitfoiming goat The Sivaite sects 
descend, through various gradations of gelf-monilication and 
abstraction, to the whose abnegation extends to eating 

carrion and gashing their bodies with knives. The lowest Xan- 
sects follow non -Ary^ rather than Aryan types, alike 
regards their use of animal fcx>d and their bloody worship. 

These non-Aryan types are, however, spiritualized 
u mystic symbolism by the Sivaite or worshippers ^ ' 

of the creative energy in nature (SffjtA')- The ^right-hand* 
adorers® follow the Aryan ritual, with the addidou of an 
offering of blocd.^ Their Tan/rds or religious works 

* It li riight to My that V«y lilth: W«id wia kMl, aikl the werands caused 
were slighi; indwd, 5%liter OuLa those somedmes left behind by die 
skewers wKicb were Iwed tbiOfij^}] the ch^ck or toflgae of the swinger 
during the pedhmmflee. 

■ Ct ibc Senlib and the Dimodar river, tfjtffV, p 74, 

^ Dakshinjis or Bhiki:!^'!- 

^ The 
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the fora of a dialogue between Siva and hks lovely Aryan 
bride^^ in which the geni teaches her the true forms of prayer 
tind ceremonial But the * lefi-band' worship ® is an organizetl 
fivefold ritual of incantation»lust, gluttony^ drunkennesSp and 
bloodr The non'Arj^an oiigin of these secret riles is attested 
by the meats and drinks forbidden to all respectable Hindus ; 
perhaps also by the community of women, possibly an un¬ 
conscious survival of the non-Aryan forms of pol^tindiy' and 
primitive marriage by capture,® The KdnchuliyaS:, one of the 
lowest of the Sivaite sects, not only enforce a community of 
women* but take measures to pres ent iho cxerdse of indb 
i-Sdual selection^ and thus leave the matter entirely to divine 
chance- Kven their orgies, however, are spiritualized into a 
mystic sj-robolisin; and llte Dread Goddess surely punishes 
the votary w’ho enters on them merely to gratify his lusts. 

Si^^-worship thus became a link between the highest and 
the lowest castes of the HinduSi Vishnu, the second person 
of the Aryan triad, supplied a religion for the intermediate 
classes^ Sb^ as a philosophical conception of the Erdbrnans* 
afforded small scope for legend; and the atrocities told of 
him and his wife in their terrible forms, as. adapted to the 
non-Aryan masses* w'ere little capable of refined liteiaiy 
ireatmenL But Vishnn, the Preserver, furnished a congenial 
theme for sacred romance. His religion appealed, not to 
the fears, but to the hopes of mankind- Siva-worshtp com¬ 
bined the Brdhmanical doctrine of a personal god with non- 
Arj'an bloody rites; Vtshnu-wotship, in its final form as a 
popular religion, represents the coahtion of the same Bnih- 
manical doctrine of a personal God, with the Buddhist 
principle of the spiritual ec|uality of man. 

“\'ishnu had alw'nj's been a very human god, from the time 
when he makes his appearance in the Veda as a solar myth, 
the * Unconquerablfi Preserver ’ striding acio^ the universe in 
three steps.^ His later incarnations made him the famiJiar 

^ Utually iu the form of Umi or PirvatL 

* Vimis Di Viniacharf^f, woftbip comprises the fivcfotil MjikAm, 

^ wbscti takes Bway alt sla,* tamely—mdiim t&shp the 

Byiabol of Qvcuy fErtHstyjt (intoxiCAtiag spirits), mati^una 

(ficmaK inlcicaiirKjp rnudrd (mystical gcsticulBtiatiaJ. 

* Ct fiUo itc of the at Pori. See my 

Oiijsa, ipol, i, ^ 

* PtoT^bly at fini cuMiectcd with the tising, acnith, and letting of the 
flm in Viij daily coant 
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fiieDd of man. Of these * descents^ i on earth, ten or twenty- Vbhmia.s 
two in number^ Vishou-worshipj with the lancmng instinct 
a popular religiotii chose the two most beautiful and most 
human for adoration^ As Riiina and Krishna, Vishnu attracted 
to hirmelf innumerable loving jegendsx Itima, lus seventh 
incarnation, was the hero of the Sanskrit epic, the Rimiyana. 

In his eighth incarnaiion^ as Krishna, Vishnu becomes tlic l^cr 
high'Sduted prince of the other epic, the Mahibhirata; he 
afterwards grew into the central figure of Indian pastoral 
poetry; was spiritualized into the supreme god of the VLshnu- 
\ite Purdtias j and now fiourishes the most popular deity of the 
Hindus. The worship of Vishnu, in one form or another, is 
the religion of the bulk of the middle classes; with its roots 
deep down in beautiful forms of non-Arjan nature-worship, and 
its lop sending forth branches among the most refined of tlie 
Erdhiuans and literaiy classes. It is a religion in all things 
graceful. I ts gods arc heroes or bright friendly beings, wh o wa Ik 
and converse with men. Its legends breathe an almost Grecian 
beauty. But pasrornl simplicities and an exquisite ritual belong 
to a later age than Siva-wotshipK with its pandering lo the grosser 
superstitions of the masses. Vishnuvism made its j>opular con- 
quests at a later period than Si^mie riles. 

In the nth centuiyg the Vishnuvite doctrines were 
into n religious treatise. llie J^wrdm dates irom 

about 1045 JLD.^ and probably reptesents^* as indeed its name rmr 1045 
implies^ ^ancient * traditions w^hich had co-existed with Sivaism 
and Buddhism for centuries. It derived its doctrines from the 
Vedas, notj however, in a direct channel, but filtered through 

^ The ten chief OfWfl are; {l} the TUh incanialLoiip { 2 ) the 

Tortoise* (3} the Hem, {4) the htiUl-Lkin, (5) the Dwarf, c^) 

Of Roma with the Ane, (7) RimA or Rima chaodni, {%) Krishna, (j) 

BEidtllLi, and (10) Kalkl, the White Horse, yet la The first four 

are mythologicat beasls, perhaps reppeficnting Ihe ptOETesa of animat Hfe 
throcifih the cnii of hshes, reptiles, end mannnals, devidopSng ifilo half- 
fodtiied irUkD. From miaUitf the Fish reprtseDls the or ovarian 

lerttifiy t ihe TortolM^ the the Boar, the tcTTescrial feniliMr; and 

ihe hltm-Lion, the celcttiah T.'hesc font appeared in the Satya Vi^, an 
Mlrononiical period anterior to the prcscnl world* The fifth or dwarf incar^ 
nation reprocnis early man in the Tteta Vugp, sed>nd astJTonontkcal 
period, 2I5Q long anterior to the present mundane ont The nest three 
incamaEions represent the Herok Age i the nitnh or Buddha, ihe RcHcicMia 
Age. The tenth sUmda for the end of nJI Ehicigs^ aecordmg to Ihe Hirbrlu 
apocalypse^ when Vuhnu shall appear on a. white horM, a drawn iword 
blaring like a comely in his hand, for the dcslmctjon of the wicked and 
the reriovation of (he w'orld* The JVnJjra givta twicnty-two 

im^jnaliom of Vishnm 

* Preface to the ytjAna Purina* H- IL Wilfou* p* cxiL (cd. 1364). 
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the two epic fHoems. It foms one of tl:(C eightMH 
Purdnas or Sanskrit theological works, in which the Brdhman 
moulders of Vishnnvism and Sivaism erobodicd theii rival 
systems, llicsc works especially extol the second and third 
members of the Hbdu triads now claiming the pre-eminence 
for Vishnu as the sole deil>v and now for Siva 1 but in their 
higher flights rising to a rccdgnitictt that both are but forms 
for representing the otio eternal God Their interminable 
dialogues are said to mn to i,600,000 linesL^ But they 
exhibit only the Bidhmanical aspect of what were destined to 
become the two national laiths of India, and are devoid of 
any genuine sympathy for the people. 

The FisAnsi Furdsa starts with an intolernnce equal to 
that of the ancient code of .Manu. It still declares the priests 
to have sprung from the mouth, and the low-castes from the 
feet, of God* Its stately theogony disdains to touch the 
legends of the people It declares, indeed, that there is One 
Cod; but He is the God of the Brahmans, to whom He gives 
the earth as an inheritance, and in His eyes the ruder 
Indian races are as naught This is the general tenor of its 
doctrines, although more enlightened, perhaps because later, 
passages occur^ In the FhArju Buddha is still an 

arch-hisretic, who teaches the masses to despise the Veda, but 
whose dbdples are eventually crushed by the bright Aryan 
goda It is true that in the concluding book, when treating 
of the last Iron Age, to which this world has now come, some 
nobler idea of God*s dealing with man gleams forthi In that 
tirne of universal dissolution and darkness^ the sage consoles 
tis by the fact that devotion to Vishnu will Eufhoe for salva¬ 
tion to oU [arsons and to all castes.^ 

VishnmTsm had to preach a different doctrine before it 
could become^ as it has for ages been, a religion of the 
l>eople. The first of the line of Vishnuvile reformers 
, Kini^uja, a Bidhman of Southern India. In the middle ot 
the 12th ceofnry, he led a movement against the Sivaites, 
proclalnung the unity of God, under the title of Vbhnu, the 
Guise and the Creator of oil things. Persecuted by the 
Chola king, who tried to enforce Sivaitc conformity through¬ 
out his dominions, Kiminuja fied to the Jain sovereign of 
Mj'Sore. ThU prince he converted to the Vishnuvite faith 
by expelling an evil spirit from his daughter. Seven hundred 

’ to the f'ljAjrtr p* XXtP^ H. H- Wil™ {eh tS64)« 

’ lih» L cap, iri. p+ 89^ H- th Wilsan"i; iff!. (1^364$,. 

■ PliAna litc tL cap ii lb Ih Wit™, p. caxxviu. 
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monastijries, of which four still remaiQ, are Slid to have 
marked the spread of his doctrine before his death, RAmA- 
nuja made converts from every class, but it was reserved for 
his successors to formally enunciate the brotherhood of man. 

At the end of the 13th century a^o.^ according to someiUiiti. 
authorities, or at the end of the 14th, according to others, 
great reformation^ which made Vishnu-worship a national ifo. 
religion of India, took place. K^nidnand stands fifth in the 
apostolic succession from Mminujat spread his doctrine 
through Northern Tndia+ He had his headquarters in a 
monastery at Benares, hut wandered from place to plate, 
pleaching the One God under the name of %^sshnu, and 
choosing twelve dUciples, not from the priests or nobles, hut 
among the despised castes. One of them was a leather- 
dresser, another a baiberp and the most distinguished of all 
^Tas the rqsuted son of a weaver* The list shows that every His luw- 
caste withoiit distinction found free entrance into the 
faith. The life of a disciple was no life of ease. He H“as 
called u|)on to forsake the world in a strictly literal sense, and 
to go about preaching or teaching, and Jiving on alrns. His 
old age found an asylum in seme monasrciy' of the brother¬ 
hood. lUminuja had addressed himself chiefly to the pure 
Aryan castes, and wrote La the language of the Brdhmans, 
R^dnand appealed to the people, and the htemture of his 
sect is Lb the dialects familiar to the masses. The Hindi 
vernaeular owes its development into a written language, 
partly to the folk-songs of the peasantry and the war-ballads of 
the Rajput court-bards, but chiefly to the literary toquirements 
of the new popular fiiith+ Vbhnnvism has deeply impressed 
itself on the nu^em dialects of Korthem India. ^ 

Knbir, one of the twelve disciples of Riminandj carried his 
doctrines throughout Bengal As his master had laboured to 
gather together aJl castes of the Hindus into one common 
faith, so Kabir, seeing that the Hindus were no longer the 
whole inhabitants of India, tried* about the begLaiiiog of the 
15 th centnry, to build up a rell^on that sliould embrace 
Hindu and 2 ^ 1 ii)iamma.dan alike. Th^ writings of his sect Hu 
acknowledge that the god of the Hindu is also the god 

' The three beat knewn acts afsadi irligkrtb t«fllisca are—{ij the tdIu- 
minEHta works wedbesd lo Kabir (npo A.n.) and hk follower, ptcsctthI ai 
the hejjdqliOJl^lsof hu sect^ the /Ta^/r at Eenuncs j (s) the CnmiA, 

at scripEuTvi <vf VMHnas Bh&gala or VTihnnvite iieli£ioii5 forauders^ espcdaltv 
of Dodu In Bijpulanat and of die Sfkh Cefus^ beginning with Kanak 
; and (j} the or Ri^ of tht Bhaktu or apoFitles, the 

Goltkci Legcrid of Yishtiuv™ alluded to, p- 193. 
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Oralkkn the Miisalindn. Hb univeTsal name is The Inner, whether 
ViiijiDii- invoked as the AU of the Mnhamniachins, or as the 

HiCma of the Hindus. * To AU and to i^ma we owe our life/ 
1430 A. IX say the scriptures oF his seel/ *and should show like tender¬ 
ness to all who live. What avails it to wash your mouth p to 
count your bends^ to bathe in holy streams^ lo bow in temples, 
if, whilst you mutter your prayers or journey on pilgrimage, 
deceicFuIness is in your heart? The Hindu fusts every 
eleventh day; the Musalm^ on the Raniazin. \yhQ formed 
ihe remaining months and days, that you should vencrute but 
One? If the Creator dwell in tabemaclos, whose dwelling is 
the universe? The city of the Hmdu god is to the eaist 
[Benares], ihe city of the Musalmdn god is to the west 
[Mecca]] but explore your oim heart, for there is the Cod, 
both of the Musulm^s and of the Hindus. Behold but One 
in all things He to whom the world belongs. He is the 
father of the worshippers alike of Ali and of Kima. He is 
my gnide. He is my priest^ ^ 

Kabffs teaching marks another great stride in the Vish¬ 
nu vite reformatioii His master, Kdmdnand, had asserted the 
equality of castes, because he identified the deity with the 
worshipper. He had regarded the devotee as but a mani¬ 
festation of the divinity, and no lowmcss of birth could degrade 
the godhead- j\s Vishnu had taken the form of several of the 
inferior animals, snch as the Boar and the Fish incarnations, 
so might he be bom as a man of any castCi Kabfr accepted 
this doctrine, but he warmed it by an intense humanity. All 
the chances and changes of life, th^ varied lot of man, his 
difTererices in religion, his desires, hopes^ fears, loves, are but 
the work of Afdydj or illusion- To recognise the one Divine 
The rest Spirit under these manifold illusions, is to obtain etnancipatbn 
f^ihcson]. lg ^ reached, not by 

Faiitu bumt-oflerings or sacrifice, but, according to Kabir, by faith 
by meditation on the Supreme, by keeping His holy 
names, Harf, Kdm, Govtnd, for ever on the Hps and in the 
heart 

dialtanya, The labours of Kabir may be placed between i^So and 
14 ^ 5 ^ Chaitanya was bom, and spread the 
Vishnuvite doctrines, under the worship of Jaganrulth, ihrongh- 
out the deltas of Bengal and Orissa*^ Signs and wondem 


Unnlucr- 
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mao. 


* The yj/oA arBtLagodu, ooe of KaluV* dkoipTei. For the rival clainu 

of the llicu^ui and Mosalinirs to body, see p, 194. 

* Ivi Abridged from H. H. WtlionV Works, vol. L p. 81. 

* Fof the woralup flf JagganaLhj lee pp, zoS- 3 J i- 
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attended Chaitanya through life, atid during four centuries he Omi- 
has been Tvorshipped as an incarnation of ^^ishnu. Estneat^ tsSo 
ing ourselves from the haJo of legend which surroundiJ and 
obscures the apostle^ we know little of his private life except 
that he was the son of a Brihman settled at Nadiyi near 
Calcutta; that in his youth ho Married the daughter of a 
celebrated Kiint j that at the age of twenty-four he forsook the 
worldp and, renouncing the state of a householder^ repaired to 
Orissap where he devoted the rest of his days to the propagation 
of the faith. He disappeared in 1527 a,i>. But with regard 
to his doctrine we liave the most ampk evidence. No race Ift£ teacti- 
or caste was beyond the pale of salvation. The MtisalTndjis “^' 
shared his labours, and profited by his preaching ai well as 
the Hindus. He held that all men are alike capable of faith, 
and that all castes by faith become equally pnren Implicit 
belief and incessant tk%'oiion were his watchwords. Con- 
templation rather than ritual was his pathway to salvation. 
Obedience to the religious guide is the great characteristic 
of his sect; but he warned his disciples to respect their 
teachers as second fathers, and not as gods. The gr^t end 
of his sysEcrUp as of all Indian forms of worship, is the * 
liberation of ihc soyL He held that such liberation does 
not mean the mere annihilation of sepaiatc existence. It 


consists in nothing more than an entire freedom from the 
stains and the fraillics of the body. The liberated soul dwells 
for et'cr, either in a blessed region of perfect beauty and sin- 
Idssness, or it soars into the heaven of Vishnu himscift high 
above the myths and mirages of this world, where Clod 
appears no more in his mortal incarnations, or tn any other 
form, but is known in his supreme essence. 

The foUowere of Chaitanya belong to every caste, but they TlicCh^t- 
acknowledge the rule of the descendants of the original ""ya «c 
disciples (^oidtns). The sect is open alike to the manied and 
unmarried. It has its celibates and wandering mendicants, 
but its religious teachers are generally married men. They 
live with their wives and children in clusters of houses around bs 
a temple to Krishna; and in this way the adoration 
Chaitanya has become a sort of family worship throughout 
Orissa. The landed gentry wotship him with a daily ritu^ 
in household chaiiels dedicated to his name, .^fter his 
death, a sect arose among his followerb, who asserted the 
spiritual independence of women.i In their monastic en¬ 
closures, male and female ceupbites live in celibacy; the 


^ Tbc Spa^hlha Uiyatas, 
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xromefi shaving their heads^ with the exception of a single 
lofikL of hair. The two sexf^s chant the pnu^es of YishiiU and 
Chaitanp together^ in h^mn and ^Icmn dance. Ba£ the 
really important doctrifie of the sect is their recognition of 
the s^alue of women as instructors oi the outside female 
community. For long, they w^cre the only teachers admitted 
into the saaJnas of good families In Bengal Fifiy jcars 
agO;, they had effected a change for the better in the state 
of female education, and the vahie of snch instmetion was 
assigned as the cause of the sect leaving spread in Calcutta. < 
Since that tirae^ Vishnuvite female ascetics of vanous sorts 
have entered the same field. In some instances the liad 
crept in along iiith thegood^ and an effort imde in 1S63 to 
utilize them In the mechanism of Public Instruction failed-^ 

The analogy of woman's position in the Vishnuvite sects 
to that assigned to her by andent Buddhism is striking. But 
the analogy bocomes more complete when the comparison is 
made with the cxtra-muml hfe of the modem Buddhist nun 
on the Punjab frontier. Thus^ In Lahul, the nuns have 
not;, as in Tibet* cloisters of their own. They are attached 
to monasteries^ in which they reside only a fcti' months of the 
>’ear; and which they may permaiiemly quit* cither in order 
to nmny or for other good reasonSi In there were 

seventy-one such Buddhisi nuns in Xjihdl^ able to read and 
write, and very closely resembling in their life and discipline 
the better orders of Vishnuvite female devotees in Bengal. 
One of them suffdenlly skilled in astTonomy to cal¬ 
culate an eclipse.^ 

The death of Chaitonya marked the beginning of a spldmal 
decline in Vishnu - worship. About 1520, Va^lablia-Su'dnii 
preached in Northern India that the liberation of the soul 
did not depend upon the mortification of the body; and that 
God was to be sought, not in nakedness and hunger and 
solitude, bnt amid the cnjo)'ment5 of this life^ An opulent 
sect had, horn an early period, attached itself to the worship 
of Krishna and his bride Kddh£; a my'Stic significance being, 
of course^ assigned to their iiastoml loves. Still more popular 
among women is the modem adoration of Krishna as the 


^ vd 3 . L p. 171 ied+ ifi6a)i+ 

* The affdjJ dcE^b di |Ms uaerefillng aiul once prDcoidng expeiitticat 
JU Dusi will be foand m AppeuaLfc A !□ ihe Rcpdit of the Dhectot of 
Piibiit liuiiruction, for fS6y-4i., pp. ^3-90; far [S€^-&5, pp. 

S Ein^ ia each n 3 tKcqDeE].E Annual rtfporl td 1869. 

^ Shcirinji’* /Ti'w/u TVtAtt^ viot. SL p. 9 CaJciiltaK 
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B 41 a Gopak, or the Infant Cowherd, perhaps niiconsciously 
stimubted by tl^e Christian traditEon of the Dhine ChilcL 
Another iniluence of Christianity on Hinduism may possibly 
be traced in the growing function jissigned by the Krishna sects 
to 01^ as an all-sufficient bstruinent of salvation. 

Vallabki-Sw^ii was the apostle of Vishnmisin as a ncli- 
gion of pleasure^ When he bad finished his life's ivork, he 
descended into the Ganges} a bnlliaiit flame attjse from 
the spot; and, in the presence of a host of witnessesp his 
glorified form ascended to heaven- The speeiaS object oi 
his homage was Vishnu in his |>astoral Lncamationt in which 
he look the form of the divine youth Krishna, and led an 
arcadian life in the foresL Shady bowersi lovely w'omeui 
exquisite viands, and everything that apj'ieals to the luscious 
sensuousness of a tropical race, are mingled in his worship 
His daily ritual consists of eight sen ices, in which Krishna's 
imagep as a b^uliliil boy, is delicately batlied, anointed with 
essence splendidly attired and sumptuously fed. TTie fob 
Icrtvers of the first Vishnu^ite reformers dwell together in 
secluded monasteries, went about scantily clothed, living upon 
alms. But this sect performs its devotions amj-ed in costly 
apparel, anointed with oik and perfumed with camphor or 
sandal. It seeks Its coo^^rts, not among weaver^ or leather- 
dressers, or barbers, but among wealthy bankers and merchants, 
who look upon life as a thing to be enjoyed, and upon pib 
giiioage as a holiday escunsionp or an opportunity for trade. 

In a religion of this sort* abuses are inevitable. It was a a MJi^on 
revolt against a system which taught that the soul could ° P 
approach its hlaker only by the mortifl^Uon of the body. It 
declared that God w^as present in the cities and marts ol menj 
not less than in the cave of the ascetic Faith and love w^ere 
its inacniments of salvntion, and voluptuous contemplation 
its approved spiritual state. It delighted to clothe the deity 
in a beautiful human form, and mj'stical amorous piiffims 
make a large part of its canonical literature Ona of its most 
\-a 1 ued theological treatises is entitled The Ocean of 

Sd^sr/ and although its nobler professors always rocog- 
nitae its spiritual character;, to baser minds it has become 
simply a religion of pleasure. The loves of Ridhi and 
Krishna, that woodland pastoral, redolent of a wild-flowcr 
aroma as ethereal as the l«^nd of Psyclw and Cupid^ aro 
sometimes materialized into a sanction for licentious liies^ v 

1 have described a few of the \ ishnuvite sects, m order to 
show the wide area of religious thought which they covotp and 
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the composite concepttonis of which they are made up. But 
rtny attempt at even a complete catalogue of them is alto¬ 
gether beyond the scope of this work* Wilson divides them 
into twenty principal sccts^ and the branches or lesser brother¬ 
hoods probi^ly number not less than a hundred. Their scries 
of religious founders continued until the present century, 
when they began to merge into the more purely 'fheistk 
movements of our day. Indeed, the higher V'isihnu^ite 
teadieis have al ways bMn theisric. The Statistical Survey of 
India has disclosed many such reformations^ from the Karta* 
bhajis 1 of the Districts around Calcutta, to the Satnamis ^ of 
the Central Provinces. Sutne of them are poor local brother¬ 
hoods, with a single religious house; others have developed 
into widespread and wealthy bodies; while one tbeistk sect 
has grown into a great nation^ the Sikhs^ the last military 
]>ower which we had to subdue in India,* Ndoak Shih, the 
spiritual founder of the SikhSi was nearly oontemiKirary w ith 
Kabir^ and taught doctrines in the Punjab but little dt^ering 
from those of the Bengal apostle.^ The Vaishnavas now en¬ 
gross aln^ost the whole population of Lower Bengal, excepting 
the very highest and the very lowest castes* In many of their 
sects, caste is not acknowledged. Such sects form brotherhoods 
which recognise only spiritual distiticttons or degrees; and a 
new social organization is thus provided for the unfortunate, 
the widow, or the out-caste* In lately settled Provinces like 
Assam, Vishnu - w-orship becomes practically the universal 
religion of the Hindus. 

The Car Festival of Jaganndith is perhaps die most typical 
ceremony of the ’lilshnuv'ile faith. Jagann^th, literally * The 
Lord of the World,' represents, with unmistakeable dearness, 
that coalition of Btihinan and Buddhist doctrines which form 
the basis of Vishnu-wotship* In his temple are three rude 
images, unconsciously representing the Br^manical triad. 
His Car Fiistival is probably a oncc-conscious reproduction 
of the Tooth Festival of the Buddhists, although its original 
significance has dropped out of sight. ITie Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-Mian gives an account of the yearly procession of 
Buddha's Saacd Tooth from Its chapel to a shrine some way 

^ See my Sfniii/ual A^fwnf &/ 1. 73-75 (TwEXTY-voua 

val ii. pp. 53-55 {NadSVA)* 

* nf /Wj^, VoL fl p. 3^4- 

^ See Jwi, p. 311, and Im/frial voL J. p. iSo {Amritsar) ; 

v<sL viL pp. 4i9’4aJ {I^UE^tjad). For the thcololiiical supeeCs of the Sikhs, 
fi/f^ //iffifuit vjyh L pp, 367-275 (cd. 1362 ), 
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nnd of its rctUTn after a stay there- This was in the 5th 
ceiitiiTy A.D.; but the account applies so exactly to the Car 
Festive at the present day, that Fc^son pronounces the 
latter to tws * rnerely a copy/® A similar feslh'al is still cele¬ 
brated with great rejoicing in japan. As in the Indian proces¬ 
sion df Jsiganndthf the Japanese use three cars ;* and Buddha 
sits in his temple, together with two other figures, like the 
Jagann^th triad of Orissa.® It is needless to add, that while 
Jaganndth is historically of Buddhist or com[>o«site origin, he is 
to his true believers the one supreme ‘ Lord of the World. 

In another work, I have exposed the calumnies in which 
some English writers have indulged with regard to his worship, 

I carefully examined ihe whole e^atience on the subject 
from ] 5S0, w'hen Abul FazI wrote, through a long series of 
iravellere, down to the tx>Uce reports of iSyo.* I came to EdgUsh 
the conclusion which H, H. ^Vilson had arrived at from quite 
different sources,®' that selfimmolatiDn was entirely opposed 
to the worship of Jagannath, and that the rare deaths at the 
Crtr Festival were almost always accidental* In a closely 
packed, eager throng of a hundred thousand men and ivomen 
at Puri, number^ of them uuaccusiomed to exj^osure or hard 
labour, and all of them tugging and straining to the utmost 
at the car, under a blazing sun^ deaths must occasionally 
occur. There have doubtless been isolated instances of pil¬ 
grims throwing themselves under the wheels in a frenzy of 
religious excitemenl. At one time, several unhappy people 
were killed or injured every year, but they wore almost in- 
variably cases of accidental trampling. At an early period, tiMa- 
indeed, the priests at Burit probably by i>ermitting a midnight 
sacrifice once a year within their precincts to the wife 0 
Si%'a, had fallen under suspicion of bloody riles." But such 
rites arose from the ambition of the priests to make Puri the 
sacred city of all worships and all sects. They represent the 
efforts made from time to time towards a coalition of the ^vaite 
and Vishnuvitc worship, like the or sacred disc of V ishnu 


1 Ffcm the chapel at Anyr^lhapoira to ^itchcnlvle, 

* //tififfy ff/ vo|, iL p. 390 icd. 1S^?)- 

= Sc^ among marty intcr^sling tiaiices by rtccnl ifaveSlcrs, Miss Bird * 
vol. L pp. in, Tl5ret& 18S0). 

^ Sec my QHjFOf vol. L* paiiinaJarly pp. 5^6-303; pp- 
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which suntiounts the prehi^oric icmpic lo K^i at TnmluL^ 
'JTiese compromises had Bothing to do with the worship of 
the true Jagonuith, and a drop of blood even accldentalliir 
spLtt in his presence would pollute the officiating priests, 
the people, and the consecrated food, llie few suicides that 
at Tare intjervals occurred at the Gar Festival were for the 
most [mt diseased and misenibk objects, who took this 
mearis lo put themselves out of pain.^ The offidid returns 
now place the facts beyond doubt. Nothing couJd be more 
opposed to Vishnu'worship than self immolation. Any death 
within the temple of Jaganndih renders the place utickaxt. 
The ritual suddenly stops, and the polluted oRerings are 
hurried away from the sight of the offended goA 

According to Chaitanya, the Orissa apostle of Jaganndth, the 
destruction of the least of God's creatures is a sin against 
the Creator Self-slaughter he would hav^e regarded with 
abhorrence. The copious religious literature of his sect fre¬ 
quently describes the Car Festival, but mokes no mention of 
self-sacrifice, and contains not a single passage which could 
be tisisted into a sanctioa for it.^ Abul Fa^K the minister 
of Akhar, who conducted the survey of India for the Slughal 
Emperorp h silent about self-immolation to Ja^nith, 
although, from the context, it is almost certain that bad he 
beard of the practice he w^ould have mentioned it. Jn 
1S70,1 Gorapil^ an index to all accounts by travdlcTs and 
others of sdf-immolation at the Car FestivaJ, from the i4tli 
century downwards.* 1 think it is dear that such suicides 
did at rare intervals occur, although they were opposed to 
the spirit of the worshipi An Indian prcNcession means a 
vast multitude of excitable beings ready for any extravagance. 
Among Indian processions, that of Ja^nndlh to his country- 
house stands first ; and the frenried afimys of the Muharrom 
might as fairly be assigned to the deliberate policy of the 
British Ckjvernment, as the occasional suicides at the Car 
Feslhal may be charged against the god 1 find that the 
travellers who tell the most sensational stories are the ones 
whose narratives prove that they w*cnt entirely by hearsay, or 
that they could not themselves have seen the Gar Festival at 

* Vidt vdI. vlSL pp. 517, 

* B.T]lbonliei i]^uDl£d in my Oriurt^ VCiL i. p. 134; Stlrliag^a AFia/ic 

ircL 3 (¥. p 304; vol. X pr 335 j 

iAr ( 7 iTw™ww/ ^ 1S6S, pin iL p. £ : 

Ptari Fwlkc Repom j Laanc'a Orisia, tEjol 

■ IL H. Wiboa'i /Ajri/iLr, voi. L p. iJ5 fSfii). 

^ S« my Orina^ voL i. 305.^30®. 
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Purf. *rhc number of deatbsp whetber voluntary' or a£cidctitfll3, 
as registered by the dispasslDnale omdour of English offidaJs, 
has alM)-s been insignificantp indeed far fewer than those 
mcident to the party processbns of the Musalmins; and 
under improved jiolice arnmgcmentSp thc^- haTe practically 
ceasedL So far from cncoura^g religious suicides, the gentle 
doctrines of Jaganndth tended to d>eck the once common 
cu^tQio of uidqw'-buming. Even before the Government put 
a stop to saft in i S our officiaJs obflici^'ed its comparatiA''e 
infrequency' at Puri Widow'-buming was discountenanced by 
the Vishnuvite reformers, and is stigciatiacd by a celebntted 
disciple as ‘ the fruitless union of beauty with a coipse.* 


The worship of Siva and Vishnu operates as a religious 

l>ond among thd Hindus, in the same way as csiste supplies ^j| In. 
the basis of their social orguniscaliom Theoretically, the unn. 
Hindu religion starts from the Veda, and acknowledges its 
divine authority. But, pracdcaJlyi we have seen that Hindu¬ 
ism takes its origin from many sources. Vishnu-worship and 
Si^Tiite iit^ represent the two most popular combinations of 
these ^ous elements. Thu highly cultivated Bribinan is a 
pure thdstj the less cultivated worships the divinity 
dome chosen form, The conventional iStdhmanj 

especially in the south, takes as his * chosen deity,^ Siva in his 
deep philosophical significanccp with the phallic us his 
cmblem+ The middle classes and the mercantile community 
adore some incarnatiou of Vishnu. The low-ostcs propitiate 
Siva the Destroyer, or rather one of his female manifestations^ 
such as the dread KdlL 

But every Hindu of education feels that his special object 
of homage is merely his or own chosen 

under which to adore the deity, Faram-am^sra. He admits 
that there is ample scope for adoring God under other 
manifestatious, or in other shapes- Unless a new sect lakes 
the initiative, by rejecting caste or the Veda, the Hindu 
is slow to dispute its orthcNioxy. Even the founder of the 
Rrahmi Samij, or luodem theistic church of Bengal, lived Tbelr upl¬ 
and died a Hindu.* The Indian vernacular press cordially 


1 The belt vhnrt aKocint of thii <1cq3ly interesting movwnorU, and of 
its ftnt l^:a^3cT Rammohuii will be found undw the liUe of /if^iaig 
by Pnifc*»r Mcmier ’WmiansF^ in the Jmrtifti 
AiiogK Jau ifiSi I vol, %lil Sc* nJso hU Madron India iTrubner, 

|S 79 )J and Miss Collet's BraJtmi? Bafk iWlUiama £ Noi^to, 
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Hke Dr, Bu(T of CakuHa^ or Dr. Wtlsoft of Bombay. At fust, 
indeed, our missionaries^ in their outburst of proselytiiing 
steal, spoke disrespectfully of Hinduisnip and slured up some 
natural ress^nniienL But as tliey more fuUy rcaJii^ed the 
problems involved in cotivcrsion, they moderated their tone, 
and now live on friendly terms whh the Bilhnians and 
natives. An orthodox Hindu paper* winch bad been hSling 
its columns \dih a vigorous polemic entitled ^ Christianity 
Destroyed/ no sooner heard of the death of the late Mr. 
Sherring, than it published a eulogium on that devoted mis¬ 
sionary. It dwelt on *■ his learning, affabilit)', solidity* picly, 
benevolence, and business capacity.' The editor* while a 
stout defender of his hereditary faith^ regretted that ^ so little 
of Mr. Shcrrlng’s teaching had fillen to his lot^ ^ The Hindus 
ate among the most tolerant religionists in the world 

Of the three members of the Hindu triad, the first person, 
Br^ma, has now but a few scattered handfuls of followers i 
the second persortp Vishnu, supplier a worship for the middle 
classes; around the third person, Siva, in his twofold aspects* 
has grown up that mixture of philosophical symbolism witli 
propitiator)^ rites professed by the highest and by the lowest 
castes. But the educated Hindu willingly recognises that, 
beyond and above hts chosen person of the tn.ad, or Ills 
favourite incarnation, or his village fetish, or bis household 
sd/agriim^ dwells the l“arani - eswura, the One First Cause, 
whom the eye hajs not seen, and whom the mind caimot 
conceive* but who may be worshipped io any one of the forms 
in which he has made his pgwTr matiifcst to men, 

I have endeavoured briefly to indicate how* from materials 
supplied by the early Aryan and non^Arj-an races of India, 
the Hindu population and the Hindu religion w'cre built 
up 1 now proceed to consider the two series of inhucuces 
which, within historic times, have been brought lo bear* 
by nations from the west, upon the composite people thus 
formed. The first set of these influences is represented by ihe 
Muhammadan invasions; the second by the European settle¬ 
ments, w'hich culminated in British rule. 

* The SfffiJiiir quosH in llic CMf'&ttkU L&ndm Afk- 

sioftjtry Sxtify for Nftvtmbcr iSSo, p+ 792* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

tAHLV WUHAMM-U>AS HITLERS ( 7 ii TO 15^6 

WnaF. Buddhism wa-s giving place to Hinduisin m a 

new faith had arisen in Arabia. Muhammad^ born iu 570 a.d., K^ily Arub 
created a conquering religion, and died in 6^7. Within 
hundred years after his death, his followers hsid invaded the ikimbay 
natioos of Ask as Jar as the Hindu Kush. Here their progress 
was stayed^ and Isldm had to consolidate itself, during three 
more centuries# before it grew strong enough to grasp the rich 
pme of India. But^ almost from the first, the Arabs had fixed 
eager eyes upon that wealthy country. Fifteen years after the 
death of the prophet, Usmdn sent an expedition to Thdna and 
Broach on the Bombay coast Other raids towards 

Sind look place in 662 and 664# wnth no results. In 712. Mnlum- 
how^cver, the youthful Kisim advanced into Sind# to daicn 
damages for an Arab ship which had been seked at an ludkn in sind, 
port. After a brilliant campaign, he settled himself tti the Indus 7 *^ ? 

valley; but the further advance of the Musalmins depended 
on the personal daring of their leader, and was arrested by 
his death in 714 A.n. The despairing valour of the Hindus 
struck the invaders with wonder. One Rajput garrison pre¬ 
ferred utter extenninatton to submission. They raised a huge 
funeral pile, upon w^hich the women and children first threw 
themselves. The men having bathed, took a solemn farewell 
of each other, and# throwing open the gates, rushed upon the 
besiegers and perished to a man* In 750, the Rajputs are Their cx- 
said to have expelled the Muhammadan governor, but it was 
not till S2S A.D. that the Hindus regained Sind. 

The armies of Islira had carried the crescent from the India on 
Hindu Kush westwards, through Asia, Africa, and Southern 
Europe, to distant Spain and Gaul, before they obtained a foot- Skimbiun- 
hold in the Punjab. This long delay was due# not only to 
the daring of individual tribes# such as the Sind Rijputs just 
mentioned# but to the military organization of the Hindu 
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kingdoms, to the nofth of the Viadhyds, three 
groups of princes governed the great river^>'alleys. The 
Uindu Rdjputs ruled in the north’west, throughout the Indus plains, 
the upper waters of the Jumna, The ancient 
nnith; Middle Land of Sanskrit times (Madhya^desha) n-as divided 
among powerful kingdoms, with their Suaenrin at KanauJ. 
'J'hc lower Gangetic valley, frotn Behar downwards, was still in 
part governed by l>il or Buddhist dynasties, whose names 
are found from Benares to Jungle-btiried hamlets deep in the 
Bengal dclta.r The Vindh}'d ranges stretched their wall of 
forest and mountain between the northerq and southern halves 
of IndiiL T^eir eastern and central regions were peopled by 
™ ’ fierce hit] tribes. At their western estremity, towards the 
Bombay coast, lay the Hindu kingdom of Malwii, with its 
brilliant literary traditions of Vikramdditya, and a vast feudal 
array of fighting men. India to the south of the Viudhyas was 
occupied by a number of warlike princes, chiefly of non-Aryan 
descent, but loosely grouped under three great over-lords, 
represented by the Chera, Ctiola, and Pindia dynasties.* 
S“cf . kingdoms, alike in the north and 

re^iuunM, south, had 3 Certain power of coherence to oppose to a 

foreign invader; while the large number of the groups and 
units rendered conquest a very tedious process. For even 
when the over-lord or central authority was vanquished, the 
separate groups and units had to be defeated in detail, and each 
supplied a nucleus for subseiiaent revolt. We have seen how 
the brilliant attempt in yts, to found a lasting Muhaiiunadan 
dynasty in Sind, (ailed. Three centuries later, the utmost eflbrts 
of two gr^t Musalmia invaders from the north-west only 
succeeded in annexing a small portion of the frontier Punjab 
l>etween 577 and (i;6 a.d. The Hindu power in 
SiliiiuX- Southern India was not completely broken till the battle of 
l***!'’^Tilifcot in 1565; and within a hundred years, in 1650, the great 
Hbdu revival had commenced which, under the romi of the 
Marhalti confederacy, was destined to break up the Mughal 
Bmplre in India. That Empire, even in the north of India, 

* For example, « Soblifr, oo (he nonlieii] hank of ihe IturlgaiiBd, onn 
eapilal of the Bhuiya or Boddhitt Pal Biji irarisghMidn Jn rSjs. 
the only trace that lemainot) of his [RuHliOiul roetdeocE was a Brisk 
itioonH, coveral with jungle- See my Swiitkai Afeeust «f Satga^, vnt, 

In I-ovfCT Bengal, the Buddhist Pals had given place 
® t c Btiihinaitizcd Sens of Xadiyd before the Aluhaitiaiadjuks Foacbed that 
ravine^ Tot liic first tlinc- Ln i 
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had only been consolidated by Akbar-s policy of incorporating^ Their 
Hindu chiefs and statesmen into his government (1556-1605). 

Up to his dmOj and during the "earlier years of his reign, liUl. 
a series of Rijput wars had challenged the Muhamniaskn 
Supremacy. In less than Eh'd centuries^ the successor of 
At bar was a puppet in the hands of the Hindu Maihattas at 
Delhi 

The [xipnlai notion that India fell an easy prey to the 
MusaJiiidns is opposed to the historical lacts. Muhainmadan 
mle in India consists of a series of invasions and paitiaf 
conquests, during eieven cenluriesp from Usmin's raid in 6jG 
to Ahmad Shih's tempest of invasion in 1761 a.d. Thev 
represent in Indian history the overflow of the nomad tribes of 
Central Asia to the south-east | as the Huns, Turks, and variouss 
1 "artar tribes disclose in early European annaJs the wc^ward 
rnovemcots from the same great breeding-ground of nations. 

At no lime w'as Islam triumphant throughout all India. 
Powerful Hindu dynastic rnled over a large area. At the 
height of the Muhammadan power, the Hindu princes paid 
tribute, and sent agents to the ImpenaJ Court But even and 
this modifled supremacy of Delhi lasted for little over a century 1 ^^^' 
{ 1573-1 p?). Before the end of that brief i>eriod, the Hindus 
had again begun the work of reconquesL The native chivalry 
of RdjpnLina was cluing in upon Delhi from the south-east; 
the religious confederation of the Sfkhs was growing into a llmdm 
military power cm the north-west. The Marhattds 
binedthe fighting powers of the low^:astes vdth the states- 
tnanship of the Brdhmans, and subjected the Muhammadan 
kingdoms throughout India to tribute So far as can non“ be 
estimated, the advance of tho English power at the beginning 
of the present century alone saved the hlughal Empire from 
passing to the Hindua 

In treating of the Muhammadan period, I shall exhibit the 
principal stages in the ^read of the Musalm^ conquest, 
without dwrelling on the intermediate princes of the various 
dynasties who flit screws the scene. ^ "^Hie annexed summary 
presents a view of the whole 
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* Thi! Hgtn, MaimlstiLart ElpliiEstoiK^s ZTjejah^ ^ /M 4 ia is sflll ihc 
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OF India (iooI'iS 57 ), 


I. HouseoitGiiazni (Tiirkt). 
lOOJ-]tS6, MahoiuJ of Ghazni 
IQ Sullliii KimsiriJ. Fp. 3J7^[i(^ 

IT. House of Gcde SAfeh^ ?j. 

]iS6 -I2 o6t la ham maid GbcKfi 

(Sbai]ai>-U4j ftiaj. Pp, 

IIL Slave KiJfoa (diivBjTyrkf). 
1 x 6 - 12 ^ Kvtab-ud-cim to Bal- 
livm aipd Kaikabajd, Pp, 331^25. 

IV. Hdl'Seof Kiiitji (TilrkE?). 

13^1320. JaUl-ad-din to Nisir. 
ad-^iDi Khutn^ pp, 23j;-57+ 

V. House Of Tlchiak (Punjab 

Talk*). Pp 337-30. 
ijsa TughSak. 

P. 337. 

Mahamirmd Tlaghlak, Pp. 

23S-30^ 

r35ip FinuTi^hlak. P, ajgi, 
I414. End of the dyiHsEy^^ P. a^ix 
[IrmpiknorEhcAIugiLiils = 
TimiSr (Tamcrtnuc) in 139S- , 
99>Kcn^dog!]d3bdhiiDa^rEi:cii | 
ycm' anarchy under ihc lut | 
of th< Jinc of Tw^hJak, until : 
iJw acAsaicn of Uic Say^'idi | 
ill 14T4. P, 330,] 

VL The Savyid^, 
1414-^450^ CTirlATEcd |)owcr of 
DtIhL p, 330 fiamm. 

Vn, TitE (AfghdnB). 

1450-1^36. Feeble reigns ; \ndc- 
pcndcui Sutet Pp, 330-33. ; 

%TII. IIodseofTimua (.Mugtmjji ■ 
1536. tsja BAbar. p, 3J4, 
1530-15^6. JiumajiutL I'p. 334* ! 
=35' 


[Sher .Shal4 the .\fghia Go^tr- 
HOT of drivct lIinDa^ 

yua oijt of India in 1540^ 
and bia A fghaii dynasty mlc^ 

lill i 5 SS^ 2350 
1556-1605, Akhaf live Great* 
Pp. 335-43. 

1605-16x7* JaJlAti^Jr. Pp. 34$:-41, 
163^-1653, i^hih JahdOp deposed. 
Pp, 244 - 47 , 

[65£-i7o7+ AnnuigLelj or Alatn^ 
L Fp. 243^55, 

I7Q7-J7J2. Eahidnr Shih, or 
Shah Alam 1. P. 255, 

1712. Jahanilar Shah. P, 355. 
1713-171SL FaiTukhiiyj*+ir. p, 

ass- 

1719- 174S. Muhammad SMh 
(afier two bqy EmperDis). P. 
255. 

tlrpnptkin of Nadir Shah iho 
Por»an, 173S-1739. P, 357.] 

174$^J 754. Death of MuiicLEiiinsul 
Sh^; and accesaiofi of Ahnrnd 
Sbdb, deposed 1754, P, 353, 
^^ 54 ' 17 !! 9 - Abmgir ir. P. 255, 
[Six hlVAuOiis of India by 
Ahmad Shih Dnr^f^ ibc Af¬ 
ghan, 1748^1761. Pp.355-16]. 
1759-1S06. Shflh Alam r;., titubi 
Emperor. P* 255, 
tS«6-lS34. Akbar 11., titular Km- 
peinr. P. 255+ 

tS34' t857‘- M ehocEitnad Bohadijr 

Shihi titukr Emperor j the 
seventcenlli and last Mughal 
Emperor j died a State pmoncr 
ftl Rangoon in 1S62. P* 355, 


Hcniy Elliot's Traaih/t^ fr^m fAt 8 rots* (1867-77)^ 

Note I to p, 317 j ( 2 ) Mr. Edvi-urd Thomas’ CArvtfU/a thl 
PaikAn A'iWfi ^ XWHr, especially for reigns from itgj to 1554^ for 
whieh period he gii^ lhe ioitkl dates of the Hijra yeira (Triihiwr, 1^71); 
<3J Mr. Edward Thomaa^ ^ A/a^AnJ £jw/ir¥, with 

his manciKript margimd notes ; (4) LieuL.Coloael Briggs' Truiilmion of 
JIuhaititflBd Kishn Firishta's //j^^ a /tkt Mtikammmfaii 
Pffii^ IN ; {5} Reports of the ArdlDCOlogical Sun-cy of Western 

Indi^ and motenolx supplied by iJie Statiitical purvey of ihe vxrioas 
Ih(^ce* of India : |b) Professor BEochmaon a t<^her 

WTlh Glodwin'i older tTOniJatioo (2 Toli iSoojh 
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Hie first coUbioTi bcts^'ccti Hindutsm and Islini on the 
Punjab frontier wus the act of the Hindus In (777, ^tsIL'cms 

the Hindu chief of I^chorej annoyed by Afghin led hk 
troops up the passes against the Muhammadan tingdom of 
Ohaznf^ in Afghdniatdn. Subuktigfn, the Ghaznivlde prince^ 
after severe fighting, took advantage of a hurricane to cut off 
the Hindu retreat through the pass. He allowed them, liow- 
evert to return to India on the surrender of fifty elephants* Subukd' 
and the promise of i million (about 5,000).' 

Tradition relates how JdipdJj having regained his capitah was 
counselled by the Brahman, standing at his riglit hand^ not to 
disgra.ee himself by paying ransom to a barharlan ; while ills 
nobles and vranior chiefs, standing at his left, implored him to 
keep faith. In the endj Subuktigin swept down the passes to 
enforce his ransom, defeated Jiipit, and left an Afghin officer 
with rOjOoo horse to garrison Peshawar. Subuktigni iiias 
soon afterwards called a%vay to fight Jn Central Asia, and his 
Indian raid left behind it only this outpost^ But henceforth* 
tlie .\fghins held both ends of the ijasscs. 

In fjgj, Subuktigin died, and was succeeded by his son^ ^^al»^l1j(l 
iMohmud of Ghaznfp aged sixteen. This valiant monarch 
reigned for thiny-lhree years,'' and extended the limits of his 
fathcT^s little Afghaa kingdom from Persia on the westj to deep 
into Lhe Punjab on the east Having spent four years in consolb 
dating his i>ower to the west of the Khaibar Pass* he led forth 
in looT ^,0, the first of his seventeen invasons of India.^ Of USs seven- 
these, thirteen were directed to the subjugation of the woslcrn 
Punjab, one was an unsuccessful incursion into Kashmir, and 1C01-102S. 
the remaining three were short but furious raids against mote 
distant cities—Kanauj, Gwalior, and Soranith. Jdipdl, the 
Hindu frontier chief of Lahore, was again defeated^ Accord¬ 
ing to Hindu custom, a twace-couquered prince was deemed 
unworthy to reign* and Jdi[jdl, mounting a funeral pilCj solemnly 

* The TM^A Vftm/Mf, written c/jT. 1020, by AI "Utbij a «mtaiy of 

Sollin Mahtflud, u the contonpqrajy AUthcrity for this inlWAJon. It h 
ImnsIjiE^ in Sir licniy EUkrt'a I/iif.i vd, iL pp. 1^34. Tlw materiAli 
Tor the invuktniiof Subnklilijfn arE FtfiiA/ti, L pp. rf-a5 fdli tSsj); aad 
Sir ] Icnjy Llliot's ATjfj/^nVrPfj* voIsl JL ui iv. acid vi, 

^ His duonkteT, AI 'tJlbE, never once inralions Delhi or Lahore. 

^ The TabaA^i-i^ArdnH (Sir Henry EllioL toL ii. p. 270J spealu of the 
:36th year of Yus lei^.* But ihc dal® 997 to 9JO seem authodtUtEve. 

The rHAleriab for the inrasictns of MAhmui] axe i. pp^ 

37-S2 ; and Sir lieasry EllEOfs /hu'iam vok. i. iL iiL And iv. 

* For this number* and Eabsequent (tefaitB, 1 follow the FersuiV AUtho- 
tiEies tramkeed by Sir Ilcnry Elliot, volt li. iii. it, ; and tEitEoiJIy 
exauiiTied in the Appendii lo his second volume, pp^ 434'47S 
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toadc over his kingdom to hb son, and burned himself in his 
ofregal robes. Another local chid; rather than yield hiniself to 
llmdus, the Tictorp fell upon his own sword. In the sixth expedition 
looS A.D. the Hindu ladies melted their oitiainentSf while 

the poorer women spun cotton, to support their husbands in 
the war. In one great battle, the fate of the invadeis bung 
in the balance. MahmiSd, alarmed by a coalition of the Indian 
kings as far as Oudh and Mdlwi, entrenched himself near 
Feshiwar. A sortie which he made w-as driven bick^ and the 
wild Ghakkar tribe * burst into the camp and slatightered nearly 
4000 MosaJmdni 

^fahmud's But each expedition ended by further strengthening the 
Muhammadan foothold in India, ^[ahmdd carried aw^ay 
enormous booty from the Hindu temples^ such as Thaneswar 
and Nagarkoti and his sbeteenth and most famous expedition 
was directed against the temple of Somnath in Guzerat (10^4 
a.d.)l After bloody repuUeSj he carried the towfip and the 
Hindu garrtsonj leaving 5000 dead^ put out in boats to sea. 
The famous idol of Somndth w'as merely oue of the hvelve 
l/ngaj or phahic emblems erected in vaiious parts of Indio. 
Btit Mahmud having taken the name of the MdohSmasher/ 
oiih, 1024. modern Persian histonans gradually converted the plunder 
of Somndth into a legend of his pious zeaL Forgetting the 
contempomiy accounts of the Idol as a rude block of stone^ 
Finshta. tells how Mahmud, on entering the temple, was erdered 
an nbormous ransoui by the priests if he w-ould spare the 
image.^ But Mahimid cried out that he would rather be 
remembered as the breaker than the seller 01 idols, and clove 
the god open with hb mace. Forthwith a vast treasure of 
jewels poured forth from its vitals, which explained the 
libeial offers of the pdesLSf and rewarded the disinterested 
piety of the monarch. The grow^th of this m^ih can be 
clearly traced,^ but it is still repeated by uncritjcaL historians. 
Mahmild carried off the temple gates, with fragments of the 

^ miifj p. Firiskta says, *J0,OOQ Cbakkan^ with tileii 

heads and f«l tart' Cdond Eii^s voL 1 . p. 47 {of. 

® Co^OMl FirisMa^ voJ. i pp. ya, 73 icd. rSao). 

* Sir H. EUiotV Jmim /rem lamina toL B. p. 

370^ tnsm the Tai>aldi-i^Ndjiri; also App^nUix^ voL ii+ p, 476 ; lOL Iv. 
pp. 1 Sa, 1 5 ^ fidm ihr q! Khonikiair. Bnt sce^ c™ in 1S33, 

H. IL Wilsasa in the Asia/ii miL xvii. 194 tf J47. A fGftT 5 (Ja- 

lian fcr Firiihtft^t mraition is^ howew, to lie fouocl in the Eantcaparrary 
BCTOEffli erAl Bimni {970.10^9 A.U.), who says that the top of ihe 
War gambhed irilh Ettas of goild. 
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phallic to Ghazni,^ and on the tiny nearly pci^hed 

with hia army in the Indus desert But the famous ^Sandal- 
wa<xi gates of Somnath;^' brought back as a trophy from Ghaznf 
by onr troops in 1842^ and paraded through Northern India, 
were as clumsy a forgery as the story of ihe jewel-bellied idol 
himself. Mahmdd died at Ghas^ni in 1030 A.D. 

As the result of seventeen invasions of Indhi, and twenty- Keswtti 
five years* fighting, Sfahnidt] had reduced the western districts ^ 

of the Punjab to the control of Gliazni, and left the remcm- 
brance of his raids as far as Kanauj on the east and Giizerat 
in the south. He never set up as a resident sovereign in 
Indim His expeditions beyond the Punjab were the adven¬ 
tures of a religions knight-errant, with the plunder of a temple- The 
city, or the demolition of an Idol, as their object, rather than 
serious cifgns at conquest But as his father had left Pesfia- 
war as an outpost garmon, so Mahmild left the Punjab as an 
outlying Province of GhaznL 

The Muhammadan chroniclers tell many stories^ not only of Mahnawr- 
his valour and piety, but also of his thrift One day a poor 
woman complained that her son had been killed by robbw in 
a distant desert of Irak, >rabimid said he was very sorry, 
but that it was difieult to prevent such accidents so far from 
the capital. The old w^oman rebuked him with the woidSp 
^ Keep no more tenitory than you can Hgbilj govern j * and the 
Suldn forthwith rewarded her, and sent troops to guard all 
caravans passing that way. Mahrmld wns on enlightened 
patron of ]>oets, and his Uberality drew the great Ferdousi to FcidofLa, 
his court The SuluCn listened with delight to his 
or Book of Kings, and promised him a dir^am^ meaning a 
golden one, for each verse on its completion. After thirty 
years of labour^ the poet claimed his reward. But the Sultan 
finding that the poem had ttin to 60,000 vers^ offered him 
60,000 sih'er dirAams^ instead of dirhrfits of gold, Ferdousi 
retired in disgust from the court, and wrote a bitter satire 
which tells of the base birth of the mooarch to this day, 

Mahmdd foigave the satire, but remembered the great epiCj 
and, repenting of his meanness, sent 100,000 golden dMams 
to the poet The bounty came too late. For as the royal 
messengers bearing the bags of gold entered one gate of 
Ferdotisfs city* the poePs corpse was being bome out by 
another. 

^ Of the fetfr ffsignieEt^ he dcpcKStcd one in the Jama at Ghaumlp 
another at the eatnaec nf his [^aee, the thlnl he sent 10 Mecca, 3 ;ik1 the 
foaith to Medina. 
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During a century and a halft the Punjab remained under 
successors, as a Province of (Jhami But in 
the Afghjuis of Chor^ dverthtei^r the Ghazni vide dynasty j and 
Khusrii, the last of hf abrndd's linet fled to l^hore, the capital 
ObuuLs of his outlying Indian territgryv In 11 S6t this also Tins 

the wrested from hicti^® and the Ghorian prince Shahdb-tid-d(nt 

iirsi^' better known as Muhammad of Ghor, liigan the conquest of 

India on bus own accounL But each of the Hindu princi¬ 
palities fought hard, and some of them still sumve sei-en 
centuries after the torrent of Afghan in^'asion swept over their 
heads. 

On his first ex|K!dition tow'ard;^ Delhi, In £191, Muhammad 
of Ghor was nltcrly defeated by the Hindus al Th^nessr, 
inv^bnf, badly wounde< 3 | and barely escaped with his life- His scat- 
1191 -Isod. tcred hosts were chased for 40 iniEcs^ But he gathered 
together the wreck al Lahore^ and, aided by new- hordes from 
* Centtal Asia, again marched into Hindustdn in 1 193. Family 

ItbsjcTi- quarrels among the Rajputs prevented a united effort against 

him. The dties of Delhi and Kunauj stand forth as the 
iBwSu ^ centres of rival Hindu monarchies, each of which claimed the 
prmces, first place in Northern India. A Chauhin princef ruling 
over Delhi and Ajmerc, bore the proud name of Prithwd 
Riji or Suzerain. The Rihtor king of Kanauj^ w^hose 
capital can still be traced across S square miles of broken 
bricks and rubbish,^ celebrated a feast, in the spirit of the 
ancient Horse-sacrifice,^ to proclaiin himself the Overdord. 
At such a feast, all menial offices had lo be filled by royal 
vtis^als; and the Delhi monarch W'as summoned as a gate- 
keepeti along with the other princes of Hindustan. During 
Court the cerenionyp the daughter of the King of Kanauj was to 
make her S 7 myamz' 0 ra^ or * own choice ’ of a husband^ as in 
J3th cen- the Sanskrit epics. The Delhi Rdji loved the maiden^ but he 
tury A.D, hiook to stand al another man^s gale. As he did not 

^ Gh(»r, ant the ald»t of Ehe Afghan racdi is m^w a dhlrict and 
ruiun! lawti of Weetem A^h^Lsiin, 120 tniics MUth-ea^t ot tliriE. The 
brtw^cji Ghnr anc! GhamK nf Icmg standang .lod gifat bitteme^ 
Mahmud nr Ghaznf had mbdued Ghor in lOJQ A,D., lyui abont idjJ 
the Ghorian chiEr captured Gtiaml, And dragged its chief inhibiULntH to 
GhoT, whciF he cut l^ir tlmsals, and USaI their blocd in makli:i^ ni 4 HAr 
for iht ferti&fiAlJgquH After vaziclls rcpii 5 :U 5 ^ Gboi firuJly IrivEDphcd aver 
Gham[ In i [52. 

■ Sir IL Elhot, vqL it p, a3l+ 

*■ Sec article Kanaitj, vq|. v, p, 

* pp, tjt, 

^ pp, i2Gf typ. 
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arrive^ the Kanatij king set up a mocking image of him at the A 
door. Whtrit the princess enlered the hall to make her ohoiccj ornsBritti'^t 
she looked calmly round the circle of kings, then stepping 
proudly past them to the door, threw her bridal garland 
over the neck of the lU-shppen image. Forthwith^ saj^s the 
story, the Delhi monarch nished In, sprang with the princess 
on Ills horse, and galloped off towards his northern capitaJ. 

The outraged father led out his army against the rtinawaysj 
and, having called in the Afglians to attack Delhi on the 
other sldei brought about the ruin of both the Hindu 
kingdoms. 

1 The ude serves to record the dissensions among the Rijput Disirlhj- 
pHneesp which prevented a united resistance to .Muhanimad of 
Ohor. He found Delhi occupied by the ToTndm claOi Ajmere«rt. 1184- 
by the Chauhdns, and Kanauj by the Ribtors* These Kdjput 
Suites formed the natural breakwaters against invaders from 
the north-west. But their feuds are said to have left the King 
of Delhi and Ajmerep then united under one Chatihdn Over- 
lordp only 64 out of his loS warrior chiefs. In 1191* the 
Afghans again sw^ept dowm oft the PunjaK Frithwri Rijd of 
Delhi and Ajmere^ was defeated and slain. Hh heroic 
princess burned herself on his funeral pOe. Muhammad of 
Ghoip having occupied Delhip pressed on to Ajmcre; and in 
1194, overthrew the rival Hindu monarch of Kanaujp whose 
body was identified on the field of battle by his false teeth. 

The brave Rahtor Rdjputs of Knnauj, with other of the Rajput 
Rdjput clans b Northern India^ tiuilted their homes in 
bodies mther than submit to the stranger. They migrated 
to the regions bordering on the eastern desert of the Indus, 
and there founded the militaiy kingdoms which bear their 
name, Rijputdna, to this day. Historv^ takes her narrative of 
these events from the niatter-<>f-fact statements of the Persian 
annalists.^ But the Hindu court bard of Frithwi RdjA left 
behind a patriotic version of the fall of his race^. His ballad- 
chronicle* known as the I^rifAwirJJ Jidsati of Chitnd, is one of 
the earliest poems in Hindi. It depicts the Musalm^ invaders 
as beaten in alt the battles except the last fatal one. Their 
leader is taken prisoner by the Hindus, and released for a 

* Descended frnni the ci^nyinouB iLftii Aja nf Ajmcir, mr. 145 a.d. ■ 
and on the nnoUict^s «de* fronri Aaang Fdl Turu-i Raji of Delhi, iwho 
adopEcd him : thus uuiiing Delhi io Ajmert S« /ffifmal 

vol. I pp. 93 * 9 ^ 

* J-insAfa (L J6i-Jl7k the T(iAaAdf-i-J\Murf of Miiihaju-s-Siraj, aad 
oEhti ^; transliled in Sk Henry ElLkrt^i 2 d, 51K andi 6 th volumes 
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hea\7 nmsom. Bui the quarrels of the chiefs mined the 
E [iiidu cause. 

SetUDg Aside these patriot songs^ Benares and Gwalior mark 
the sDuth-westem limits of Muhammad of Ghor’sown advance, 
ftf iihiim . But his gefieml, Bukhtiy^ KJiI 3 j|!| conquered Behar in 1199,^ 
Lower Bengal down to the delta m 1203. On the 
Jtcngal, ajjproflch of the Musalrndnsy the Brdlimans advised Lakshman 

™j- Sen* the King of Bengal, to remove his capital from Kadiyi 

to some more distant city. But the priua*, a religious old 
man of eighty, could not make up his mind until the Afghdn 
general had seized his capital, and burst into the palace one 
day while his majesty was at dinner. The inonaich slipped 
out by a back dqor without having time to put on bis shots^ 
and fled to Purf in Orissa, where he spent his remaining days 
in the service of Jagannitth.® Meanwhile the Sultdn^ Muham¬ 
mad Ghdri, had divided his time between campaigns in 
Afghdnishln and Indian irivasions. Ghazni was his capitah 
and he had little time to consolidate his Indian conquests. 
Even in the Punjab, the tribes were defeated rather than sub¬ 
dued. In 130J* the Ghakkais issued from their mountains* 
took Lahore^^ and devastated the whole Province.^ In iao6^ 
a jiiorty of the same dan swam the Indus, on the bank of 
which the Afghan camp was pitched* and stabbed the Sultin 
while asleep in his lent,^ 

Muhammad of Ghpr was no rdigious knight-errant like 
Ghof\ Mahmud of Ghazni, but a practical conqueror. The objects 

wcfk in of his distant expeditions w^ere not temple^ but l^ovinccs. 

1191^1306, Peshdwar as an outpost of Ghazni (977 

A.IX); and hfahmud had reduced the western Punjab to an 
outlying Province of the same kingdom (1030 a. a). That 
was the net result of the Tdrki inx^ions of Indiau But 
Muhammad of Ghor left the w'hotc north of India, from the 
delta of the Indus to the delta of the Ganges^ under sHlfui 
Muhammadan generals, who on his death set up for ihem- 


* /Sfn^aJ Jh^m iJtf firtf /m'tuiivi ie 1757, bj' 

Majpf diaries SEtW'arl^ pi. 25 fCdcUltii^ 1847 ]^ The nearly 
nwHiy auEJidrily is the 7 h 3 iiJtiif^i^Mrirf (1227^1)* Sir il. EUiot, \oL 


It 307-309. 

* Stewart, p. 27. The uicitly says * hfi went E.ow'ajds 

SwiW^ gi^iiith?}; Sbr iL Elliot, \TaL il p, 309. 

* /ifXfMt, tol. i pji. iS^-iSq. 

* M hi souiL asthe couiiciy iwar M ultin, ; Sir II. Elliel, 

IT- p|v^ v. 163. I'he M uKirnTmiirttin histotiiEiift 

™inirally Qiij epri^ade. 

Sir H. Ellbi, toL «. pp 235, 297,393. Brigg's I'trifAia^ toL L p|i. iSs-6. 
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selves (1206 A.D.). His Indian Xlceroy, KutalHid-din^ 
chimed himself sovereign of India at Delhi, and founded 
line which lasted from t?o 6 to 129a Kutab claimed the 
control over all the Muhammadan leaders and soldiers orK^iatj-yd- 
fortune in India from Sind to I^wer Bengah His name 
preserved at his capital hy the Kutab Mosque^ with its gmcc- 
fot colonnade of lichly sculptured Hindu pillarsp and by the 
Kutab Minar} which raises its tapering shaf^ encrusted 
with chapters from the Kurdti, high above the ruins of old 
Delhi. Kuiab-ud dfn had started life as a Turki slave, and 
sei'eral of his successors rose by valour or Lnlrigue from the 
some low condition to the throne. His d>msty is accordingly King^.' 
known as that of the Slave Kings. Under them India became 
for the first time the seat of Tusidenl Muhammadan sovereigns. 
Kulab-ud-dfn died in 121 0} 


The Slave Dynasty found itself face to face with the three 
perils which have beset the Multammadan rule in India from ] 
the outset, and beneath which that rule eventually succumbed. 
First, rebellions by its avm servantSj Musa!m[l!ii genera^ or 
viceroys of Provinces; second, revolts of the Hindus; thirds 
fresh int'asionsj. chiefly by ^tughalsp from Centml Asia. 

Altamsh, the third and greatest Sultdn of the line (1211-3^ 
A.Or), had to reduce the Muhammadan Governors of Lower 
Peugal and Sind, both of whom had set up ns independent 
rulers; and be narrowly escaped destruction by a ilughal 
invasion. The Mughab under Changt^ Khdn sw^ept through 
the Indian passK in pursuit of an Afghdn prince; but thek pro¬ 
gress was stayed by the Indus, and Delhi remained untouched. 
Before the death of Aliamsh a.i>.), the Hindus ttad 

ceased for a time to struggle openly; and the Muhammadan 
Viceroys of Delhi ruled all India on the north of the Vindhyd. 
range, including the Punjab, the Xorth-Western Provinces^ 
Oudh, Bchar, Ijower Bengal^ Ajmere, Gwalior, MiSlwii^ and 
! 5 ind. The KhaUf of Baghdad acknowledged India as a 
separate Muhammadan kingdom during the reign of Altomsh, 
and struck coins in mcognition of the new empire of Delhi 
(1229 Altamsb died in 1236. 

S ftn/eriftl vot. ilL p. S& 

> The nrii^nal inatemk for Kiiial>U(M[n Aibcdt'« reign art to be fonnd 
m FiriiAia, tdL I pp. iS^-M (ed. 1829); and ihe /W™ 
tnuislatei! by Sir Henry Elliot, wli. ii. iii iv^ and t. 

a CJ^nmkffJ ^ A7rt^ a/ by Edw'axd THomjiB, p, 4 ^ 

(Milnc^ 1871). Qri^nat matenab far Shams-nd-dEn Aluuitsh : 
veJ. i. pp. MS-2t3 (1829)1 Sir Henry KUiat, vol*, ii, ui it. 
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liis daughter K:i^iyi wa.s the only lady who ever occupied 
the Muhamniiidan throne of Delhi ^1^36-39 A.D.). Learned 
in the KiirdUp industrious in public bu^tness^ hnn and eucrgetic 
in every crisEs^ she bears in history' the niasculinc name of 
the SuUdn Rnziyd. Btit the favour which she sliowed tq her 
niai&tcr of the horse* an Abyssinian sLivc, ofTended her Afgldti 
generals j and after a troubled reign of three and a half yearE» 
she was deposed and put to deatk^ 

5fugha1 irruptions and Hindu revolts soon began to utidcr- 
' mine the Slave d;r™sly- The Mughals are said to have burst 
through Tibet into North - Eastern Bengal in 1245 and 
during the next forty-four years, repeatedly swept down iho 
Afghdn passes into the Punjab (1244-Si)^ The wild Indian 
tribes, such as the Ghakkars and the liillmen of Mewit, 
ravaged the Muhammadan lowlands almost up to Uie capital 
Edjput revolts foreshadowed that inexEinguishable vitality of 
the Hindu inHItary^ races, which w^as to harass., from first to 
last, the hlughal Empire, and to outlive it. Under the Slave 
kings, even the north of India was only half subdued to the 
Muhnuimadan sway. Ihe H End us rose again and again in 
Mdiwa, RdjpuEiiia* l^undelkhand, and along the Ganges and 
the Jumna^ to opposite Delhi itselfA The last but one of 
the Slave line, Balban (1263-S7 a.d.)* had not only to fight the 
Mughals, the wild Indian tribes and the Rijput clans; he was 
also compelled to w^leh his own viceroys. Having in his 
youth entered into a com[^acl for mutual 5up[)ort and advance¬ 
ment with forty of his Tdrki fellow-slaves in the palace, hu 
had, when he came to the throne, to break the powerful con¬ 
federacy thus formed* Some of his provincial governors he 
publidy scourged; others w ere beaten to death in his presence; 
and a general, who failed lo reduce the rebel Muhammadan 
Viceroy of Bengal, was banged. Balban himself moved down 
lo the delta, and crushed the Bengal revoU with a merciless 
skill His severity against Hindu rebels knew- no bounds. 
He nearly exEemiinat^ the Jaddn Kdjputs of I^fewdt, on the 
south of Delhi* putting ioo,ooo persons lo the sword* He 

* ThctDflJs' Ckrmiilti p/ fif A'w^, pp* tc^^ioS ■ voL 

i pp. 217.23a s Sir llcnty Elliot ^^l^, it. emd iii. 

* ThLs invasion of Iklign] is discredited by the Latesl and tnosE <11111011 

Tiistpirliil; Edward Thowias" PafAJn 1 ^ pu 121 , note (ed. 

1 S 7 J), On tbe<»lticr sidc^ see PtrtiAfa^ voi, i 231 , buE ef. Col, Br^a 
fi.X»tDqt«; zmd Iho 7aAflAd/-r.-A^W m Sir H. EHiot’B vob iL pp. 2 ^ 344 1 
* In March 1245 , the infidcla qf Ctocl= Khifl «.mc lo the gates of 
l.3khmutl' (Caur). 

^Thcmaa' pfliJfdn 131, 
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then cut dawn the forests which forined their retreats^ and 
opened up the cotinlty to tillage. The miseries caused by the 
Lhc Mnghnl hordes in Central Asia drove a crowd of princes 
and poeta to seek shelter at the Indian court BaJban boasted Hij fiftetn 
that no fewer than fifteen once mde|>endent sovereigns had 
fed on his hount^'p and he called the streets of Delhi by the 
names of their late kingdomsp such as B^hdad, Kharizm, and 
Ghon He died in 12S7 His successor was poisoned^ 

and the Slave dTiTiasq" ended in 1390.* 

In that year Jalil-nd-din, a ruler of K.hilj{p succeeded to 
the Delhi throne* and founded a line which lasted for thirty 
years (1390^1330 A.D.). The Khilji d>Tiasty extended the 
^luhainmadan power into Sonihcm India, Ald-ud-dln^ the 
nephew and successor of the founder, when OovemaT of 
Karrap^^ near Allahdbddf pierced thro^igh the Vindh)^ ranges 
w'ith his ca^'aljyv and plundered the Buddhist temple city of 
Bhllsa, 300 miles ofH After ttying his powers against the Ala^ud- 
rebelUous Hindu princes of Bundtlkhand and Mdlwdj he j^oythem 
conceived the idea of a grand raid bito the Deccan. With a rnidpp 
b.ind of only Sooo horscp he rode into the heart of Southern 
India. On the ww he ga^'C’ himself out as flying from his 
uncle's court, to seek service with the Hindu King of Rijima- 
hendri. The generous Rijput princes abstained from attacking 
a refugjee in his flight, and Ald-ud-din surprised the great city of 
Deogirip the modem Daulatibid* at that time the capital of the 
Hindu kingdom of Mdharishtra. Having suddenly plloped 
into its strcctSp he announced himself as only the advance 
guard of the whole imperial army;, levied an immense booty, 
and carried it back 700 miles to the seat of his Governorship 
on the banks of the Ganges, He then luted the Sulidn Jaldl- 
ud-din, his uncle, to Karra, in order to divide the spoil; and mur¬ 
dered the old man in the act of clasping his hand (1295 A.n.)** 

Ala-ud din scattered his spoils in gifts or charity, and pro- 
claimed himself Sultdn (1295-1315 a. n>)A The twenty 1295, 

of his reign established the Muhammadan sway in Southern 1315. 

* Materials for the reigti of Btilluiu (GhiyM-uilHlin Dalhiui)^ Sar Henry 

Kltiot's Irnfim vol. tii. pp. JS; 07, 546, 593 (iSjlh FinrAtii, 

Vd. h piv 347 271 fl829h 

Jilr. E, ITlomiw’ FalMn A'jMjp, ppv 13S-143. 

^ Forly milef north-wo^E of AEbhikbdd, once lli« capital of on mipoitanl 
fief^ now a niinei] EOWn, S« /w/mVa/ vol. V. p. 279. 

* ThomJis* PuMh A'iffgit Ph *4+ 

■3Ualcriala for the reien tif AB-iid-djii KWljl i Sir Itciuy EUJot"* 

/nJiaH J/iff±wiaitS, vol iii. (1871); /jrM/rf, vol L pp. jli-381 (iBapl- 
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AU-nd- India, He reconquered Guzerat frotn the Hindus in 1297; 

capturcti EintimbuT^i after a difficult siege* from Xbe Jiiipur 
N, Itn 3 j 4 Rajputs in 13^00; took the fort of Chutor, and (lartinlly sub- 
jected the Sesodia Rijputs (1303) j and having thus reduced 
the Hindus on the north of the ^^ndhyds, prei^tred for the 
conquest of the Deccan. But before starting on this great 
expedition^ he had to meet five Mughal inroads from the north. 
In 1295, he defeated a Mughal invasion under the walls of his 
capital, Delhi j in 1304-5, he encountered four others* sending 
all prisoners to Delhi, where the chiefs were trampled by 
elephants* and the common soldieiy' slaughtered in cold blood 
He crushed with equal severity' se^-eral rebellions which took 
place among his own family during the same period; first 
putting out the eyes of his insurgent nephew^ and then 
beheading them (12 99-1300). 

His afibJts in Xorthem India being thus settled, he under¬ 
took the conquest of the South. In 1303, he had sent his 
eunuch sbv'e* MnllL Kdfur, with an army through Bengal, to 
attack Warangal, the capital of the Hindu kingdom of Teling- 
drut In 130(1, Kafur miajched victoriously through Millwd 
and Khandesh into the Marhattl country* where he captured 
Deogiri, and persuaded the Hindu king RAm Eteo to return 
with him to do homage at Delhi While the Sul tin Ald-ud-din 
conquering the Ri^jputs in Mdrwiir, his slave genenUt 
‘ Kifur, made expeditions througfi the Kamalk and Mihi- 
rashtra, as lar south as Adam’s Bridge^ at the extremity of 
India, where he built a mosque. 

K^teni of Thu Muhammadan Sultln of India inras no longer merely an 
of Delhi 'Fhree great weaves of invasion from 
poiAw in Central Asia had created a large Muhammadan population in 
India, Korthem India. First came the Tdrkis, represented by the 
house of Cha^nf^ then the Afghtins (commonly so called)* 
represented by die house of Ghor; finally the Mughals* having 
failed to conquer the Punjab, took servHce in great numbers 
with the Sultdns of Delhi. Under the Slave Kings the 
Mughal mercenaries had become so powerful as to require to 
be massacred (isSd). About 1^92!. three thousand Mughals* 
popti'btion converted from their old Tartar rites to Muham- 

\n InJij., Tnadanlsm:^ received a suburb of Delhi, stOl called Mughalpur* 
for their residence. Others folIowecL After various plots, AH- 
ud'dln slaughtered 15,000 of the settlers* and sold their families 
as slaves (1311 a-d.). The unlimited supply of soldiers w'hich 
he could thus draw upon from the Turk!, Afghifn* and Mughal 
^ See artifle Ristiij liuii, /m/wial vot p fcv 
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naecs in Northern India and the countries bfiyond. enabled Muetul 
him to sefJid armies farther south than any of Ills predecessors, 

Uut in his ktter years, the Hindus revolted in Guzetatj 1311. 
the Eijputs reconquered Chittor^ and many of the Muham¬ 
madan garrisons were dri^'en out of the Deccan. On the 
capture of Chittor in 1303, the garrison hod preferred death to t llnda 
submission. The peasantry still chant an early Hindi ballad, revolts, 
telling how the queen and thirteen thousand women threw 
themsch'es on a funeral pile^ while the men rushed upon the 
swords of the besiegers. A remnant cut their way to the 
Arasnlli Hills | and the Rdjput independence, although in 
abeyance during Aii-ud-din’s reign, was never croshetl Having 
imprisoned his sons, and given himself up to paroxysms of mgc 
and intemperance, Ala-ud-din died in 1315, helped to the 
grave, it is said, by poison given by his JEavouritc general, Kihm 

During the four remaining years of the house of Khiljf, the 
actual power passed to Khufiru Khin, a low-caste 
Hindu, who imJmted the militaiy successes and vh 
IKitroii, Kaiur, and personally supcriulended his murder.^ 

Khusrd became all in aU to the debauched Emperor Jlubdiikj 
then slew him, and seiaed the throne. HTiite oatn-ardly pto- 
fessing Islinij Khusnl descemted the Kuran by using it as a 
seat, and degraded the pulpits of the mosques into pedestals 
for Hindu idols. In 1330 he was slain, and the Khilji dynasty 
disapi>eared.^ 

The leader of the rebeUion was GhiydsHid-din Tughlah, 
who had started life as a TiSrfci slave, and risen to the frontier 
Governorship of the Punjab. He founded the Tughhk Haojsc 
dynasty, which lingered on for ninety-six years 
although subtneiged by the invasion of Timiir (Tamerlane) in 
1393. Ghlyas-ud-dfo (1330-34 A^m) removed the capital from 
Delhi to a spot about 4 miles farther east, and called it 
Tughbkibad* 

His son and successor, Muhammad Tughlak (1334-51), ^bHnin- 
was an accomplished scholar, a skilful captain, and a severely 
abstinent man.^ But his ferocity of temper^ perhaps inherited 1334.51/ 
from the tribes of the steppes, rendered him merdles asajudge 
and careless of human suffering, llie least opposition drove him 

1 Tfiomai*A jb^, pp. i jtS-rrgL 

» / 4 i^ pp. 134-185, 

■ Mitcriais foi ha rdgn: Sir Hearj^ InMan /fuianaKi^ vob L 

ill. Vp vL rii.; FtriiAfa^ vol L pp^ 40®-44J ^ 82 ?) ? Elphirutene'a 
naimih'e of this iffign a an adimnitilc spccimm of hts ftp^htnl style of 
work* pp. 403-410 («S. l 306 )i 
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Mutuain^ yito outbursts of insane fuiy. He wasted the treasiures acemnu- 
T^hldk'i iMa-ud-tiiu in buying off the Mughal hordes, who again 

maul felt- and again swept dowTi on the Punjab. On the other hand^ in 
fils of ambitioti, he raised an amy for the invasion of Persia, 
and sent out an expedition of loo^ooo men against China- 
The first force broke up for want of jiay, and plundered his own 
dominions; the second perished almost to a man In the Himd- 
layan passes. He planned great conquests into Southern 
lUfr IndiOt and dragged the whole inhabitants of Delhi to Deogiri, 
citieat-eir ig which he gave the name of Daulatabdd^r miles ofT^ 
'J’u ice he allowed the miserable suppliants to return to Delhi j 
twice he compelled them on jKiin of death to quit iL One 
of ihcse forced migrations took place anild the horrors of a 
famine; the citbeens perished by thousands, and in the end* 
the ting had to give up the attempt, iiavieg drained his 
11 tg fcirccti ircastiiy^, he issued a forced ctirrency of copper coins, by 
cujTcncr+ ivhich he tried to nmkc the tinges brass equal to other men^s 
silver. 1 During the same century, the Mughal conqueror of 
China, Kublai Khin, had expanded the use of paper notes^ 
early devised by the Chinese; and Kai Kbdtu had introduced 
a bad imitation of it Into Persia. Tughlak's forced currency 
quickly brought its own ruin. Foreign merchants refused the 
worthless brass tokenSi trade came to a stand, and the kin^ 
had to take pajmeni of hb taxes in bis own depreciated 
coinage. 

Revolt or Meanwhile, the Provinces began to throw' off the Delhi yoke. 

Muhammad Tughbk bad succeeded in 1324. to the greatest 
empite which had, np to that time, acknowledged a Muham¬ 
madan Suitin in Indio. But hb bigoted iteal for IsHm forbade 
him to trust either Hindu princes or Hindu officers; and he 
thus found himself compelled to fid cveiy high post with 
foreign ^iuhamniidan adveniurcfs, who had no interest in 
the stability of hb rule. The annals of the period present a 
long Series of outbreaks, one part of the Empire throwing off 
its allegiance as soon as another had been brought hack to 
licJltt)'® subjection, Hb own nephew^ rebelled in Maiwi^ artd being 
utph^Wu flayed alive (133S). The Punjab governor revolted 

{^339)^ crushed, and put to death. The Musalmi^n Vice- 
roys of 1 . 0 wer Bengal and of the Coromandel coast set up 
for themselves (about 1340), and could not be subdued, 
'fhe Hindu kingdoms of Karnata and Tellngana recovered 
Iheiir independence (i344)f expelled the Musaimdn 

^ TtuptHM'* PMAift pt 34 S« the whole BSonograph enfitlftl 

'MWhamraii,d Bin TdEhlak'i Forced Cttnetity,' p|iv 239-261. 
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gaiT^ons. The lt[uhAi»madun govt^mors m the Deccan also 
revolted, while the troops in Guzerat rose in mutiny. ^^3™^ 
hummad Tnghlak rushed w^ith nti army to the south to lake 
vengeance on the mkors, bnt hardly had he pul down their 
rising than he was called away by insurrections in Guzerat, 

Mliwi, and Sind. He died in 1351^ while cliasing rebels in 
the low er valley of the Indus. 

Muhammad Tughlak nns the first Musalmdn luler of India 
who can be smd to have had a revenue system. He increased i^iakV 
the bnd tax between the Ganges and the Jumna; in some rcvtnwe 
Districts tenfold, in others Lwentyfold The husbandmen fled 
before his tax-gatherers^ leaving their %ilbges lo lapse into 
jungle, and fomred themselves into robber dans. He cruelly 
punished all who trespassed on his game preserves; and he 
invemedakind of man-hunt without precedent in the annals 
of hiitnati wickedness. He surrounded a large tract with his Ha ■ 1™+ 
army^ *and then gave orders that the drtle should close 
towards the centre:, that all within it (mostly inoffensive 
peasants) should be slaughtered like wild beasts. This sort of 
hunt was more than once repeated; and on a subsequent 
occasiont there was a general massacre of the inhabitants of 
the great city of Kanauj. These horrors led In due time to 
famine; and the miseries of the country exceeded all powers 
of description.^ ^ 

His son, Finn Tughlak (i35r-3S)^ ruled mercifully^ butFSrazS^li 
had to recognise the independence of the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Bengal and the Deccan^ and suffered much from 
bodily infirmities and court intrigues.^ He undertook many 
public w'orksi such as dams across ri^^rs for irrigatJon, tanks, 
caravan'Sariis, mosques, colleges, hospitals,, and bridges^ Hut 
his greatest achievement was the old Jumna Canal This lliscjttiab. 
work drew its waters Croai the Jumnai near a point .where it 
leaves the mountains, and connected that river with the 
Ghaggar and the Sutlej by irrigation channels.^ Part of it has 
been rccoostmcted by the British Government, and spreads a 
margin of fertility on either side to this day. But the dynasty 
of Tughlak soon sunk amid Muhammadan mutinies and Hindu 
revolts^ and left India an easy prey to the great Mughal 
invasion of 13^8. 

1 ElphilUtQPc''a I/iFfirry ^ pp. 4“Si 4^^ (®1. lS66)» 

* Matcmb faz his : Sir Itcmy EJtku’s Indlir^ //h/sti™, v»K L 

iiL It. ti. viiL; V&l. i. pp. 444-4^5 

* Thonaas' I^Mn A7rt.^r, p. =$ 4 . S« aitjelc JUMNA CA^At^ 

WiSTnitX, Casit/fifr, VoL t. pp. HI, 
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Ill that year, Timilr (Taincrlaiie) swept tliroiigh the ATghdti 
pA£5es at the head qf the united hordes of Tartary. He 
defeated the Tughlak Kiiigi^ iMahmiid, under the walls of 
Delhi^ and entered the capital. During five days, n massacre 
raged; "some streets were ^ende^c^d impassable by heaps of 
dead;'^ while Tiiinir calmly looked on and held a feast in 
honour of his vjctoiyr On the last day of ijgS* he resumed 
his march, with a ‘sincere and humble tribute of grateful 
praise* to God, La Finiz's marble mosqaq on the banks of the 
Jumna. He crossed the Ganges, and proceeded as far as 
Hardmir, after a great massacre at ireemL Then, skirting 
the foot of the hills, he retired westwards into Central iVsia 
(*S99)' TimiSr left no traces of hb power in India, save 
desolate eities. On hb departure, Mahmud Tughlak crept 
back from his retreat in Gu^erat, and noiniiially ruled till 1411. 
'fhe Tughlak line ended in 1414^ The Saj-yid dynasty ruled 
1^14^50! from 1414 tih *450, and the Afghtin house of Lodi from 1450 to 
15 2^. But some of these Suldns reigned over only a few miles 
round Delhi; and during the whole period, the Hindu princes 
and the local Muhammadan kings were practically independent 
Thcljjdfs* throughout the greater port of India, The house of Lodi was 
crushed beneath the Mughal invasion of Bdbar in 1526, 

Hlaclu Bdbar founded the Mughd Empire of IndiiLf whose last 
representative died a Bridsh State prisoner at Rangoon in 
Deccan. *^^3. Before entering on the stoiy of that empire^ I turn to 
the kingdoms, Hindu and Muhainmadanj on the soutk of the 
rii^T* A nmge. The three ancient kingdoms, Chcra, Cholat 

Pindia occupied, as we have seen,* the Dravidian countj)- 
peopled by Tdmil'Speaking races. Pandia, the largest of 
them, had Its capit^ at Madura^ nnd traces Its fotindation 
to the 4th ccotnry The Chota kingdom had its head¬ 
quarters successivdy at Conibaconuni and Tanjore* Talkid, 
in Mysore, now buried by the sands qf the Kdveri, was the 
capital of the Chera kingdonL The it6 th king of the Pdndia 
d3Tiasty was overthrown h^' the Muhammadan general ^[alik 
Kifiir in 1304. Em the Musalmans fiiilcd to establifsh 
their power in the extreme south, and a series of Hindu 
dynasties ruled from Madura over the old Piiidia kingdom 
until the iSth century. No European kingdom can boast a 
condnuons succession such as that of Madum, traced back by 

* J^rirAta, voL i, p. 493, Hia whole aecQunt orTuniir's Invuioa li very 
vWid, Tol. 485^97 (td, iSigy 

•fittu, p. a 14 j and 3j|klei Czi eiu, Chou, F.^vdia, Gitz. vols. iL tis. 
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ihe piety of gejieaJogists to the 4th centiiry u,c. The Ghent 
kingdoiD enumexatcs fifty kings^ and the Chola sixty-sis, besides 
minor dynasties. 

But authentic history In Sou them ludb begins with the 
Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar or Narsinho^ from n iS 
1565 A.D. The capital can still be traced within the iladras ijfs!i|65. 
District of Bclbiy^ on the right bank of the Tungabbadta 
river,—vast mins of temples, fonifications, tajiks^ aud bridges, 
haunted by hyaaims and snakes. l or at least three centuries, 
Vijaj'anagar ruled over the southern part of the Indian triangle. 

Its Rijds waged war and EUade peace on equal terms with the 
Muhammadan Sulctns of the Deccaa 


Ihose Sul tins derived their origin from the conquests 
Ala-ud-dlu (1303-06). After a period of confused fighting, 
the Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan emerged as the reprc- la the 
sentadve of Muhammadan rule in Southern India- Zafar 
Khdn, an Afghan geuemi during the reign of Mulmnmad 
Tughtak (i3z5'5t)j defeated the Delhi troops, and set up as 
Musalmin sovereign of the Deccan. Having in early youth 
been the slave of a Erihmaji who had treated him kindly and 
foretold his future greatness, he tcK>k the title of Bahr^ni,^ 
and cmnsmitted it to his successors. 

The rise of the Eahmani dynasty is usually assigned to the The 
year 1347. and it lasted for 17S years, until 1525-" Its 
capitals were at Gulbaigah, Waiangal, and Bidar, all in the 
Haidaribdd territory ; and it loosely corresponded with the 
NLzdm's Dominions of the present day. At the height of 
their power, the Bahmani kings claimed sovereignty over JiaJf 
the Deccan, from the Tungabhadra river in the south to Orissa 
in the north, and from Masulipatam on the east to Goa on the 
west Their direct government wa^ however, much more 
confined. They deriveti support. In their early struggle against 
the Delhi throne, from the Hindu southern kingdoms of Vij aya- 
nagar and VV^aiangaL But during the greater part of its career, 
the Bahmani dynasty represented the cause of Isldm against 
Hinduism on the south of the Vktdhyis^ Its alliances and 
its wars alike led to a mingling of the Musalmin and Hindu 
populations. For example, the King of Mdlwi invaded the 

^ fOs royal aame in foIJ was tar Sh&h) Ald-ud^fa Gingo 

Biihmini. 

® 1 lake these extreme dates froin E. Tbomas^ AVnjr, pp, 340^ 341, 

Silateriats far the Balunant dynasty s Sir Henry Elltot"? Imfim 
vali, iTp tIL viU. j MriiMa, val, ii pp, 3S3-558 (cd. 
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B^hmctnl dominions with a mixed force of lapooa Afglldns and 
Rajputs. The Hindu R 4 ji of \'LjayaTiagar recruited his armies 
from Afghdn mcrccnanes, whom he paid by assignments of 
landi and for w^hom he built a mosque. The Bahmirii troops, 
on the other hand, were frequently letl by converted Hindus. 
The Bahmani armies were themselves made up of two hostile 
sects of Musalmdns. One sect consisted of Shidsp chieJiy 
PersLanSj Ttirks or Tartans from Central Asia; the otherp of 
native-born Musalmdns of Sputhem India^ together with Abys* 
siuian mcreenarics^ both of whom professed the Sunni faith. 
The rivalry betw'cen these Mus«i]m:in sects frequently imperilled 
the Rahmani throne. Its dj-nasty reached its highest power 
under AhS-ud-din ll, about 14371 broken up by its 

diseordam elements between 14^9 and 15^5, 

Out of its frogmentif, five independent Muhammadan king¬ 
doms in the Deccan were formed. These were—(i) TheAdil 
Shihf dyTiastVj w'ilh its capital at Bijdpuij founded in 1489 by 
a son of Amurath ri,, Sultdn of the Ottomans; annexed by the 
Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb in 1 6S6-S&, {3) The Kutab Shihi 
dynasty, with its capital at Golconda, founded in 1513 by a 
Turkoman adveniurer ; also annexed by Aurangieb in 16S7-SB, 

(3) The N'izdm £ihdhi djoiash'p with its capital at Ahmednagar^ 
founded in 1490 by a Brahman renegade from the Vijayanagar 
Court; subverted by the Mughal Emiieror Shih jahin m 1^536. 

(4) The Imad Shihi dynasty of Beratp with its capital at ElLich- 

pur^ founded in 1484 also by a Hindu bom Vijayanngar; an¬ 
nexed to the Ahmedtiagar kingdom (N"o, 3) in 157?. (3) The 

Band Shlhl dynasty, with its capital at liidar, founded 1492- 
1498 by a Tdrk or Gcoi^ian slave^ Territories small and 
undefined; indqjcndent till after 1G09; Bfdar fort taken by 
Aumngzeb in 1657. 

It is beyond my scope to trace the history of these local 
Muhammadan dynasties of Sonihcm India. They preserved 
their independence until the ftim establishment of the Mughal 
Empire in the north, under Akbor's successors. For a time 
they had to struggle against the great Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayonagar^ But in 1565 they combined against that power, 
and, aided by a Tcbellion within its own borders, they over¬ 
threw it at Tilikot in 1565, 'The battle of Titikot marks the 
final downfall of Vijayanagai as a centralized Hindu kingdom^ 
But its local Hindu chiefs or Niyaks seized upon their re¬ 
spective fiefs, and the Muhammadan kings of the south were 
only able to annex a part of its dominions. From the Nayaks 
are descended the well-known Pilegirs of the Madras Fresh 
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dencj'^ and the present ACahdidjd of Jlysore. One of ihe 
blood-royal of Vijayanagar fled to CKaodragirip and foimdcd a 
line which cjcerdsed a prerogative of its former sovereignly by 
granting the site of Madras to the English in 163^. Another 
scioTi^ dairmng Uiesame high descent^ lingers to the present 
day near the tiiiiis of Yijayanagar^ and is kno\iTi as the Raja 
of Anagundi, a feudatory of the Nirim of Haidar^b^d. The 
indepcodence of the local Hindu chieis m Southem India, 
throughout the Muhammadan period, is illustrated by the 
Manjardbld family, which maintained its anthority from 1397 
ro 1799.^ 

Lower Bengal threw off the authority of Delhi in 1340. Its 
^luhammadan governor^ Faklr-ndKiiii* set up as sovereign, with 
his capital at Caar, and stamped coin in his own name- A 1340-157^? 
euccessionof twenty independent kings ruled until 1538, when 
Bengal was temporarily annexed to the Mughal Empire by 
Humiydn- It was UtaalJy incoTporated with that empire by 
Akbar in 1576. The great Province of Guxerat in U'estem India Of Gnu;- 
had in like taanner grown into an independent Muhammadan 
kingdom, which lasted for two centuries, from 1391 riU con- 
quered by Akbar in 1573- MdJwa:, which had also set up as 
an independent State under its Muhammadan governors, was 
annexed by the King of Guzerat in 1531. Even Jaunpur, Of Jian^ 
including the territory of Benares, in the centre of the Gangetic GM 
valtcy, maintained its independence as a Musalm^n State for 
nearly a hundred years from 1393 to 1478, under the disturbed 
rule of the Sayyids and the first Lodi at Delhi 

^ See p- 381 * jukI article MANjAF^AUAt^k Cosciim-^ ri. 331- 
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CHAPTER X 


TETE MUOKAL EM^PIRE (1526 TO 1761 A,D,)v 


IkUte of, thcr-^orc^ Babar Invaded India in 1^26^ he found 

iL divickd among a number of local Muhammadan kings 
and Hindu princes. An AXgh^ Snltin of ihc house of Lodi, 
with his ciiapital at Agra, Riled over what Little was left of the 
historkal kingdom of Delhi Mbaip Utemlly the lion, bom 
°462.]53&< was the sixth in descent from Timiir the Tartar. At 

the early a^e of twdirOjh he succeeded his father in the petty 
kingdom of Ferghana on the Jairaites (1494); and after 
romando advcntnres, conquered Samarkand^ the capital of 
Tamerlane's line m 1497. Overpowered by rebellion, and 
driven out of the Valley of the Oxus* he seized the kingdom of 
Kabul in 1504, During twmty-two years, he grew in strength 
Invades on the Alghin side of the Indian passes, dll in 1526 he burst 
through them into the Punjab, and defeated the Delhi sovereign 
Battles of PinipaL This was the first of the three grmt 

PAntpcit. battles w'hlch decided the fate of India on that same plair^ viz, 
in 1526, 1761- Having entered Delhij he received 

the allegiance of the Muhammadans, but was speedily attacked 
Comptra by the KdjpuLs of Chitlon In 1527, Mbar defeated them at 
Fatehpiir Sikii near Agra, after a battle memorable for its perils 
ittid for Bdbaris %'^ow, in his extremity, never again to touch 
wine. He rapidly extended his power as far as MdLtdn and 
Behan He died at Agra in 1530, leaving an Empire which 
stretched from the river Amu in Central Asia to the borders 
of the Gangetic delta in Lower Beug^d. 

His son, HoMAVU^, succeeded him in India, but bad to 
make over Kabul and the Western Punjab to his rival brother 
Kdmrdm^ Humdydn was thus left to govern a new conquest. 


AIX ^ R£IG3^ of HlTMAVUX 

1530. Accessfofl tes the throne, Caplarc of LoJicre and occupalioti d" the 
PuBjah by his riraJ bicLha Kirnran, Final defeat of the L^odiit under 
Mah.nii<a Lodi, and acquidticia orjaUDpEu by f lumAyuru 
153a. Huraiyijn'fl Cajnpaigm in MilwA and! GuzeiaL 
1539. Homiyiin defeated by Shet Slb£h, the A^han ruler of Benfial, at 
Chapar Ghd4 otar "Bajdlr, ihe MoghaJ nrmy bcln® atlsfly routed. 
Rctreal^ to Agipx [1S40. 
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ajid at tlic same time was deprivjsd of the base from which his 
father had drawn his supplies. The Mughal hordes who had 
accompanied iiibar n'Ore more hatdul to the long settled 
Indian Afghans than the Hindus themselves. After ten years 
of fightings Humdyun was driven out of India by the Bengali 
Afghins under Sher Shdh^ the Governor of Bengal. WhWe fly- tiJ^Urr 
ing through the desert of Sind* as an cjdle to Persia^ his famous Sahah, 
sou Akbar was bom to him in the petty fort ofUmarkot (154?). 

Sher Sbdh set up us Emperor, but was killed while storming Afghin 
the rock fortress at KAlinjar (1545). His son succeeded to^]^^^ 
his power. Hut under his grandson^ the third of the Afghdn 1540-56. 
house^ the Provinces revolted;, indiiding MdJwis the Punjabp 
and Benp], HuntiiyiJn returned to India, and AkboTj then 
only in his thirteenth year, defeated the Afghin army after a 
desperate battle at Pinipat (1556). India now passed Anally Resatna 
from the Afghdus to the Muglmls, Sher Shih’s line disappears; throne, 
and Humayunr having recovered his Kabul dominions, reigued 
again for a few months at Delhi, but died in ^S 5 ^- 

Akbar TMfi GHnAT, the real founder of the Mughal Empire Akb« [he 
as it existed for two centuries succeeded his hither at the age of 
fourteen.^ Bom in 1542, his reign lasted for almost fifty years, 
from 1556 to 1605, and was therefore contemporary with that 
of our Qvm Queen Elizabeth (1555*1605), His father, Humd- 
ydn, left but a small kingdom in India, scarcely extend mg 
beyond the districts around Agra and Delhi At the time of 
Humrfyud^s death, Akbar was absent in the Punjab under the 
guardianship of Baiidm Khin^ fighting the revolted Mghdns, 

Bairdm, a Tdrkomdii by birth, had been the support of the 
cxOcd Humdyiin, and held the real command of the atmy 
w'hich restored him to his throne at PinipaL He now be¬ 
came the Regent for the youthful Akbor^ under the honoured 
tide of Khan Bdba, equivalent to ^the King^s Father,^ 15^6^ 
Brave and skilful as a general, but harsh and O’vcrbeariDg^ he 

154^* Huntiyuii fLniiJly 4 dbll«I by Sher SMh near Kanaa], aiifl ^ftKapfe 
ti} PfiCUa as im Sb^^ S bah asccDds the Didbi diroiKL 

1556. JrlumlyulCii's ndcir^ to InJIsi, lUlJ ddeat of tin: Ai^jMns at PanipAt by 
hk yoiing »oa Akbar. Bemounts the thrtme^ but dies in a few 
memths, aiv! it facteeded by bis $gn Akhsr. 

For diues see Thomas^ AYwfr, pp, 57^380. Mateaiali fgr Humi* 

re^ : Sir Henry Elliet^s /kdian vols^ tv. v. vi. j AlwAAt 

voL it pp. t 54 -t 9 o{t^): EiphiMtonc, pp. 441-472 ( tS66). ' 

^ Matedak for reigci of Akbar: the of AbtU (cibl 

Emnsluiiaa by Franck Gto^lwin, a foi^r tSdo; best edition by Frofes^or 
Blodimonii, CalciiEta, lefl^ 1 belietie^ unfiakhed at kk death); Sir Henry 
EElbt's Ifrdiaft vcAs. t. V, indvi,; FinFAfa, voi. \l pp, jSi. 

aSij ElphicisUinoi 49 S-S 47 (iS66). 
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rai^d many tnemics j and Akbar, having endiir<?d four years 
of thnddonjp took advantage of a hunting party to throw' off 
his minister's yoke (15G0), The fallen Rcgunt, after a struggle 
between his loyalty and hia resentment, revolted, was defeated, 
but pardoned. Akbar gianled him a liberal pension; and 
Bairim was in the act of starting on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
when he fell beneath the knife of an Afghdn assassin, whose 
lather he had slain in battle. 

The dnef ei ents in the reign of Akbar are summaiL^ed 
below.^ India was secthbg with discordant elements. The 
earlier invasions by Turks, AfgMnSi and Atughals had left a 
powerful Muhammadan population in India under their owm 
chiefs. Akbur reduced these Musalmin States to Provinces 
of the Delhi Empire. Many of the Hindu kings and R^iput 
nations had also regained their independence; Akbar brought 
them into political dependence to his authori^*. This double 
task he effected partly by force of aims, but in part also by 
alliances. He enlisted the RAjput prbccs by marriage and 
by a sympathetic policy in the support of his throne* He 
then employed them in high po^p and played off his Hindu 
generals and Hindu ministers against the Mughal |jarty in 
Upper India, and against the Afghan faction in Bengal. 

On his accession in 1556, he found the Indian Empire con¬ 
fined to the Punjab, with the districts around Agra and Delhi 

* !k£IG 3 f OF AliKAR, 1556-1605:— 

154a. Bom at Umartot in Sind. 

1555-56. Retina thf Delhi thraHie far hti father by the ^rcal victaiy over 
the A%hing^ at Pinipat (Rairam Ktiill in actilal comniiindJ. ucccimIs 

hi* hthtr aflcf n few memths in antler regency of BaSrim KMn. 
1560. Akl^ar assumes the direct nmtuigierocnL of the kin^om. Jlevoh of 
Hflurim, who h d^feaM and paidoned. 

1566. Invasion of ihe Punjab by AkUr'i nvud biother Hakim, who is 
ddinted. 

1561-68. Akbar Bubiugates the Rajput kingdoms to the Mugtal Empire. 
1575-^5, Akbdr^s cam(*(aii£n in OwMnt, and its reiiiiiieKatlon to ibc Empiire. 
jgTd. Mbar's [«xmiL|ilffit of Bengal, its Annl aithnution to the Mnghnl 
Empire 

1581-^5, tn.siirrDCtjan in Oiucrat, The Province finally subjugated ia 
1593 to ibe Mi]g;biil Emplre+ 

15S6, Akbar"s conquest of Kaitunh; iis fiaul revolt quelled in r^gta. 

Akbar's conquest and annexation of Sind to the Mi^bal Empire. 

X 5^ His subjugation of Katiddhir, and contoUdalion of the Atu^hal Empire 
over all India north of the \ 1 ndhyis aS’ far las Kibul and Kandahar. 
555- Unsuceessfid capeditlon of Akbar^a army to tltc Deccan against 
Ahmednagar undlcr his soq Prinoe ^Imad. 

1599. Second expedition apunst Ahmednagar h| Akbar tn person. Eap- 
Unccs the town, Lot iaib to establish ?^Lughal rule. 

[1601. 
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CO^rClUATES HINDL'S, ] 

He quickly esteiided it at the expanse of his 
neigtibouTS, namely, the Sdiputs, Jdipur was reduced to a Empiie 
fief of the Ewpiro; and Akbar cemented his conquest by 
maming the daughter of its Hindu prince. J^hpur was in 
like tnaiiner overcome; and Akbar married his heir, Sahmi 
who aftenn'atds reigned under the title of Jahdngfr, to the 
grand^iaughter of the Riji. The Rijpuis of Chittor were 
overpowered after a long itniggle, but would not mingle their 
highK:aste Kshattriyart blood even with that of an Emperor. 

They found shelter among the mountains and in the deserts 
of the Indus, whenco they afterwards emerged to recover 
most of their old dominions, and to found their capital of 
Udiiipur, which they retain to this day. They still boast that 
alone, among the great Rijput clans, they never gave a 
daughter in tnarriagfi to a Mughal Emperor. Akbar pursued 
his policy of conciliation low's.rda e^'ery Hindu Swe. ft 

He also took care to provide a tarccr for the lesser Hindu 
nobility. He appointed his brother-in-law, the son of the Hkiktlu.';. 
Jaipur Rijd, Governor of the Punjab. Riji Man Sinh, ajso a jjinh. 
Hindu relative, did good war-service for Akbar from Kibul 
to Orissa, and ruled .as his Governor of Bengal from 1598 
1604, His great finance minister, Raja Todar Malt, was like- 
wise a Hindu, and carried out the first land settlement and 
survey of India. Out of 4x5 mansabdirti or commanders of 
horse, 51 were Hindus. Akbar abolished the>sw/i, or tan on 
non-Musolmins, and placed all his subjects upon political 
equality. He had the Sanskrit sacred books and epic i>oeins 
tmnslatcd into Persian, and showed a keen interest in the litera- 
ture and religion of his Hindu subjects. He respected their 
laws, but he put down their inhumane rites. Ho forbade trial by 
ordeal, animal sacrifices, and child marriages before the age of 
puberty. He legalised the remarriage of Hindu widows, but he 
failed to abolish widow-burning on the husband’s funeral pile, 

although he took steps to ensure that the act was a voluntary one. 

Akbar thus incorporated his Hindu subjects into 
effective machinery of hts With their aid he reduced 

ihe independent Muhamitiadaii kings of Northern Indio- He Ststci 
snbjugntcd ihc Mu&almin jwtentates from the Punjab 
Pehar. After a struggle, he wrested Bengnl from its Afghan 

t6oi. Anac-ialitm of Xhiiirfcshp and rclam of Akl»r to Northern ImILl- 

j(jQSr Ilta death il Agm. ..it. ' - + 

jrji_riKfiues OA * AhWs conquest oi AttwiT s cattiji*^ 

Hkvin tW confiftcsi or cmpaifiii AkW» armks, and do wot oL-m^ly 

imply hU pcraOflal preMlKfc 
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prince of the house of Sber Shihj i^-ho had ruled it from 
I5J9 to 1576. Fiona the latter date* Bengal remained during 
two ceritunes a Province of the Mughal Empiiie, under 
governors appointed from Delhi (1576-1765). In 1765J, it 
passed by an imperLai grant to the British. Oris^ on the 
Bengal seaboard, submitted to Akbar's armies under his Hindu 
general^ Todar Mall, in 15 74. On the opposite coast of India, 
GuEemt was reconquered from its Muhammadan king (1572-73X 
although not finally subjugated until 1595. MilUvi had 
reduced in 157?. Kashmir was conquered in 1586, and its 
last revolt quelled in 1591. Sind was also annexed in 1592; 
and by the recovery of Kandahdr in 1594, AkUar had extended 
the Mughal Empire from the heart of Af^duistdn across all 
indks north of the Vindhyis to Orissa and Sind He removed 
CapltflJ the seal of government from Delhi to AgiUj and founded 
as the future capital of the Empire. From this 
iG Aeia, project he was afterwords dissuaded, by the superior |>osition 
of Agra on the great u'aier-way of the Jumna- In 1566, he 
built the Agm fort, whose red sandstone battlements majesticallj 
overhang the river to this day. 

Aklar'a His efforts to establish the Mughal Empire in Souihem India 
successful Those cfToits began in 1586, but during 
Intluu the hist twelve years were frustrated by the ^-alour and stal& 
matiship of Chind BIbl the queen-regent of Ahmednagar. 
This celebrated lady skilfully united the Abyssinian and the 
Persian &ciions^ in the Deocan, and strengthened herself by 
an alliance with Bijipur and other Muhammadan States of 
the south. In 1599* Akbar led his armies in person against 
the princess; but, notwithstanding her assassination by her 
mutinous troops, Ahmednsgar was not reduced till the reign 
Only of Shih Jah:in» in 1637. Akbar subjugated Khandcsb, and 
somewhat precarious annexation, his conquests in 
the Deccan ceased. He returned to Noithem India, periiaps 
feeling that the conqueEt of the south was beyond the strength 
obhis young Empire. His last years were rendered unhappy 
by the intrigues of his family, and by the misconduct of his 
beloved son, Prince ^lim, afterwards Jahingir. In 1605, he 
I [is i^ath. died, and was buried in the noble mausolenm at Sikandro, 
whose mingled architecture of Buddhist design and .Arabesque 
tracery bear witness to the composite faith of the founder of 
the Mughal Empire, In 1S73, the British Viceroy, I-ord 
Northbrook, printed a cloth of honour to cover the plain 
miirble slab beneath which Akbar lies. 

* ProfeSislTig the hoi&inE Sunni tmtl STiu. sectaikEU ait/tTf aj 3 . 
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Akb:tT'5 cfincilialion of thu Hindus, and bis interfist in tbeir 
literature and religion, made him many enemies among the 
pious Miisalmins^ His CiTourite wife was a ]R 4 jp^^ princess} 
another of his wives is said io have been a Christian. On 
Fridays (the Sabbath of IsMm) be loved to collect professors Akbw's 
of many religions around hitn. He listened imparnally to 
the arguinents of the Brahman and the Musalniiji, the fire- 
worshipper, the Jew, the Jesuit^ and the sceptic philosopher. 

The history of his life, the ^^^^r-ndmaAf records such a con- 
ference, in which the Christiaii priest Redif disputed with a 
body of Muhammadan before an assembly of the 

doctors of aH reltgionsp and is ^ven the best of the aigumeot 
Starting froEn the broad ground of general toleration^ Akbar 
w'as gradually led on by the stimulus of cosmopolitan dis¬ 
cussion to question the truth of bis inherited beliefs* The 
counsel of his friend Abul Fail, coincldirig with that sense 
of superliumon omnipotence which Is bred of despotic power, 
led him at last to promulgate a new State religion, * The 
Divine Faith/ based upon natural theobgy* and comprising 
the best practices of all known creeds Of this eclectic creed 
Akbar himself was the prophet, or rather the head of the ChurclL 
Evtny' morning he worshipped in public the sun, as the repre- 
iientative of the divine soul which animates the universe, 
while he ™ himself worshipped by the ignorant multitude* Dbiitc 
It is doubtful how far he encoui^ed this popular adomtion, 
but he certainly allowed his disdplea to prostrate themselves 
before him in private. The stricter Muhammadans accused 
him, therefore, of accepting a homage permitted only to God. 

Akbor not only subdued all India to the north of 
Vindhyi Jiountainjs^ he also organized it into an Cimpire. ^ 
He partitloeed it into Provinces, over each of which he placed Empire, 
a Governor, or Viceroy, with full civil and military controL 
This control was divided into three deparcdoents—the military, 
the judicial, mcliidinj^ the police, and the rcveniie. With a Anny^^ 
view to preventing mutinies of the troops, or assertions 
independence by their leaders, he reorganiied the army on 
a new basis. He substituted, as far as possible, money 
payments to the soldiers, for the old system of grants of land 
to the Eeneralt Wliere this change could not be 
carried out, he brought the holdera of ibe old military fiefs 
under the control of the centnil authority at Delhi, He further 
checited the independence of bis provincial generals by a sort 
of feudal organiration, In which the Hindu tributary princes 
took their place side by side with the Mughal nobles. The 
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jadidal iidmiEiistraHon was pmided over by a lord justice 
at the capital, aided by Jkdsh or law-ofitcers in 
the principal towns. The police in the cities w^erc under a 
superintendent or who was also a njagistrate In 

country' districts W'here police existed at all, they were left 
to the management of the Landholders or revenue officers. 
Bqi throughout rural India, no regular force can be said to 
have existed for the protection of person and pTO|)erty until 
after the establishment of British rule. The Hindu \ilbge 
had its hereditar)' watchmanj who in many parts of the 
country was taken from the predatory' casteSt smd as often 
leagued with the robbers as opposed them. The landholders 
and revenue-officers had each iheir own set of myrmidons^ 
who plundered the peasantry in their immes. 

Akbar's revenue system w^as based on the ancient Hindu 
customs^ and survives to this day. He first executed a survey 
to measure the Land, His officcTs then found out the 
produce of each acre of landp and settled the Government 
share, amounltng to one-third of the gross produce. Finally, 
they fixed the rates at which this share of the crop might be 
commuted into a money ]>aymcnEi These processes, known 
as the Land settlement, were at first repeated every yean 
But to save the peasant from the extortions and vexations 
incident to an aonunl inrluiry, AkbaFs land settleTOcnt was 
afterwards made for ten years. His officers strictly enforced 
the pay-meni of a third of the whole produce, and AkbaFs 
land revenue Bom Northern India exceeded what the British 
take at the present day. From his 5 fteen Provinces, LncLuding 
Krfbul beyond the AfghiLn frontier, and KJi.^ndcsh in Sonthein 
India, he demanded 14 millions sterling per aiuium ^ or 
excluding Kdbulj Khindesh, and Sind, 12^ millions. The 
British land tax from a much larger area of Northern India 
was only la millions in 1879.^ Allowing for the dtfTcrencc 
in area and in the purchasing pow-er of silver, AkbaFs tax 
was about three times the amount which the Biidsli take. 
Tw'o later returns show^ the land revenue of Akbar at 16J and 
ijJ millions sterling. The Provinces had also to support a 
local militia (Mml) in contradistinctiDU to the tegular royal 
army, at a cost of at least 10 millions sterling. Excluding 
both Kabul and Khindesh, AkbaFs demand from the soil of 
Northern India exceeded 22 millions sterling per annum, under 

* Namely. Bengal, jC3t?67*o3a; Assam, NorthAVisteni 

PrOTiiWift and OuUhp t Punjab, 1,951,867; U?tn 3 * 

C S 27 (fSSoji. 


akoaR^s provtkces^ t sSo,] 

the two items of land tm^enue aoid mil ilia ce$& There were 
also a niimber of tniscelkneons taxes, Akbar^s total revenue 
IS estimated at 4 a millions-^ 

Akbar's Hindu minister, Rdjd Todar ^latl* condacted the 
revenue settlement, and his name is still a household word 
among the husbandmen of Bengal. Abul Fazl, the man of 
letters and Finance Minister of Akbar, compiled a statistical 
survey of the Empire, together with many vivid pictures of his 
mastcr^s court and daily life, in the Ai^ 4 -Akif£frit which may 
be read with interest at the present day.^ Abul fail was 
killed in 1503 at the instigation of Prince Salim, the heir to 
the throne. 
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Grand Totals 

141,909,576 


The land levcnut was rttioracd at milliorii rictliiie m 1594, s^fl 
/t?i4S®h™otit Akbaj^s dflUh In 1605. The sger^tc iMalkia of A 
■mi millicmi sterling; with i* millions for loalitia oes3 (Mai/) ^ 

42 tmUiorui sterling. See Hvomas’ AVr.'wfKf ^TAf 

PPL g-21 and p. 54 (Triileieri 1871)1 These and ihe followmg cMverskins 
arc made at the nominal role of ID mpea to the pottfud Bat 

ttie artnal rate WftS then aboift S or 0 nipm to the jf. Th« real rtvtnue§ 
of the MughBiJ EmperoT? Fqsrrscni«l* fhcicfore, a csmsiderahly brgvi sum 
in sterling thaa the ataoemts stated in the iciU and footnotes. The por- 
chasing power of wlvcr, expressed in the ilaple food graicii of India* was 
two or three Itracs grciEer lhan now. 

» The old iranslaticni b by Gladwin (iSoo) t (he best is by the laic Mf. 
Sloehrtiann, Piindpal of the Caleulta. MadimnA, or Mvliammadan COlle^, 
whose early dcaih was one of the greatesl Iskscs which Perabn schobrehip 
has fustam^ in this ccolui^'* 
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It may be here tmveoieiit Us ftrhibk the revenues c^f the 
Mughal Empire iti ladJa, dtuing the oeutuiy from its practical 
foundation by Akbar to its ftncil csspansion wider Aumngzeb 
In i £5^7 j and thence: to its fall in 1 j6i s — 



SaliMj the favourite son of Akbu, succeeded his lather m 
1605^ and ruled until 16117 under the title of jArtA^SGiR, or 

























JAHA^'GERt 1G05-37.] /jVZ>/^. 

Conqueror of the World, The diief events of his reign are 
suniiraarwed below.^ His loign of twenty^two years was spent 1605-37, 
in reducing the rebellions of his sods, in exalting the influence 
of his wife, and in festive self-indulgenct in spile of long 
ID the Deccaji, he ^dded litUe to his fathei^s leiritoneSs 
India south of the VLndh>'is still continiicd apart froro the 
northern Empire of Delhi Malik Amlw. the Abj^nim 
minister of Ahmednagar, xnaiotained, in spite of re^'eTscs, the 
independence of that kingdom* At the end 
reign. His rebel son. Prince Shdh Jahin, was a refugee in 
Deccan, In alliance with Malik Ambar against the Mughal 
troops- The Rijputs also began to reiassert their indepen- 
dencjef In 1614, Frinoe Shiih Jiihdn on behalf of the Emperor 
defeated the Uddipur Rijl But the conquest only 
partial and for a time. Meanwhile^ the Mputs formed an 
important contingent of the imperial armies^ and 5000 0 Kajpmi 
their cavalry aided Sbdh Jahin to put down a revolt in Kabul 
T'he Afghdn Province of Kandahar was wTesied from Jahdngir 
by the Fersiaiis in 1621. The land Us of the Mughal Empire 


1 KEJCSf OF jAliAKOia, i 6 o 5 -u 7 

1605. Aceesaon of Jahingtr. 

1606. Hfght, Tcbellton* and imprisDniiieat of lifi eldest »Pt Prtn« Khami- 
Malik Ambar TMOvers Atunedno^ froia ilic MoghaK and 

mdcpaidencE of ilA Dec™ dj itasiyp with iis new capital at Auiant^ 

iWd- 

l£ 11. 1 abaaglr* paarrfage whb ^ Ji*h^- 

i6i£ J^Oungir sgahi ddc&tccl by Malik JimbM m am attempt U lecavei 

AJimediiagar. . 

i£ 11-14. Defeat of the Udiipar Raji Isy Jabangtr s stm Pnnw Shwi 
Jahdn. UttsflccessM molt in Kibal n^ainst Jatogtr* 

1615. Embassy of Sit T+ Roc to ibe Coiirt &f Jabitigir. 

1616^17. Ternpomfy iroiHiiieit of Ahmcdnagar by JabloglFs Bfln ^Eiali 

i6in Renewed Uiitutbanccs in the Deccan t ending In inAtyyf^ Shah 
J Capln^e of Kandahar from Jahailfir'i by l±m Fe«mns. 

162^-35. RcbcUicm aeaiitse JaJiincir by his son Shab Jab^it* ^tet 
defca.tiiLg ihe Governor of al Rajmahil,, wnicd tbat wvuniK 

and Bebafp but was hlmsdf oN^hro™ by Mab£hat laK hi* S 
gtfieral, altd sought rcfi^ in the Dccxaui, wtinra he nnites With is o 
opponeii Maltk Amhar. 

i 63(L The sBcttM^I gmcml M^Mbat Khan sriies ibc per«m oF the 

Emperor Jjihan^, Intri|:ue3 of iIk Empress Ntfr ja^ 

1627 Tftbilrifflr raMvem bis liberty* and sends Mflhdbat khan against 
Prince Shih Jahin in the Dcccan- Mahibat jottu the mbel pnnM 
against the Empccor JaMitgtr. 

1627. Death of Jahingir. 

Maleriak fm Jsibifigii s rfififl : Sir Henry Elliiit's Indium 
voU. V. vi and vii. t Elphinsjonc, pp, S 5 ^J- 
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remained at 17J milUotis under Jahangir, but hh total revenues 
were estimated at 50 millioDs sterling.* 

The prindpal figure in Jahdngifs reign is his Empress, Niir 
JaMn," the Light of the World. Horn in great poverty, but 
of a noble Persian family^ her bcatUy won the love of Jahdngir 
while ihe^' were both in their first youth, duiing the reign of 
Alt bar. The old Emperor tried to put her out of his son^s way^ 
by marrying her to a brave soldier, who obtained high employ¬ 
ment in Bengal Jahttugir on his accession to the throne 
commanded her divorce- Her husband refused^ and was killed. 
His wife, being brought into the iinpcnal palace, lived for some 
time in chaste secluapn as his wndow, but in the end emerged 
as ^'■|ir J ahdn, the Light of the World She surrounded herself 
w ith her relatives^ and at first influenced Jahdnglr for hLs good 
But the je^ousy of the imperial princes and of the Mughal 
generals against her jiaity led to intrigue and rebellion. In 
i 6 s 6 j her suoceai^ful general Mahibat KMn found himself 
compelled, in sclf-defenccj to turn against her. lie seized the 
Entperor, whom he kept» together with Ndr Jahin^ in captivity 
for six months. Jahingir died in the following year, 1627* 10 
the midst of a lebclIJon against him Ly his son Shih Jahan 
and his greatest general, Mahcfbat Khdn. 

Jahdngir^s personal character is vj^idly portrayed by Sir 
Thomas Boe, the first British Ambassador to India (i&i5)«. 
Agra continued to be the central seat of the government, 
but the imperial army on the march formed in Itself a splendid 
capital. JahAngfr thought that Akbar had too o|>enly severed 
himself from the uhammadan faith. The ne w Emperor con¬ 
formed more strictly to outward observ'ances, but lacked the 
Invmrd religious feeling of his father. ^Vhile he forbade the 
use of wine to his subjects, he spunl his own nights in drunken 
revelrj\ Re talked religton over his cups until he reached 
a certain stage of mtoxicalLon, when he - fell to weeping, and 
to various passions, which kept them to midnight' In public 
he maintained a strict appearance of virttie^ and never allowed 
any person whose breath smelled of wine to enter his presencep 
A courtier who had shared his midnight revels^ and indiscreetly 
alluded to them nest morning, was gravely examined as to who 
were the companions of his debauch, and one of them was bas¬ 
tinadoed so that he died, When sober, Jahdugfr tried to work 
wisely for his Empire. A chain hung do^^m from the citadel 

' Mr. Edward Thdenaj^ ^anfr£a ef 

Up 31-^26 iLfid p. 5 ^ 

* OthtTwbe kBfmti ai Kir Mahil, itic Light of the PalAo:. 
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to the ground, and communicated with a cluster of golden * 

bells in his own chamber, so that every suitor might apprise 
the Emperor of his demand for justice without the intervene 
lion of the courtiers* Many European adveutnrers repaired 
to his court, and Jahdnglr patrortixed alike their arts and 
their religion. In his earUer years he had accepted the 
eclectic faith of his fathen It is said that on his accession he 
had even pCTtnittcd the divine honours paid to Akbar to be 
continued to himselC His first w'ife wras a Hindu princess; 
figures of Christ and the Virgin Maiy' adorned lus rosaiy^ j His _ 
and two of his nephews embraced Christianhy with his full 
approval.^ 

Shak Jahan hurried north from the Deccan in 1627, and 
proclaimed himself Emperor at Agra in January 162S* He ^nipcror. 
ptst down for ever the court faction of the Empress Nur 1620-58. 
Jahin, by confining her to private life upon a liberal allow- 

' Eipbinslc^jic's //tfA. p. 560 1S66), ort Ihe jirtboTity of Ko^ 

H4iwkinA, Terry* Coryat. 

■ for Shah Jalwn’s rci^ : Sir Henry EUloti Mmit //j>^ 

itmaas, vok, vL viL and viiL y Elphimtane. pp- $ 74-60J, 

Riics OF S HAH JA31AV, :— 

1627. tEnprtsonmiCiit of Nur Jahin an tti; deasli of Jahangti, by Asdf KhM 
on bdudf of ShAh J^haru 

idiSs. Shtih JaHn Tclnrnt fiOTrt the I>e«ian anti ajcend^ the thmae 
(jBndAfyy, 11c mnnleti hts brother md kinsmen. 
tdsS-jOi Afghan uprisii^ agniitst Shah Jnhjlii tn ^iorthem India and ia 
the I>cccan. 

i62p-3S- Shah Jahixs’^ wars in the Deccan wish Ahmcdruigar and Bijapvr; 
unsuccessfu] rie^ ef Bijapur. 

[634. SMlajii BhonitA, grandfather of SivajE, ihe founder of the Mathatta 
power, attcmpls to restore ihc independent King of AhrotJnagai, bsii 
fajla, and in 16^ makes peace wish the Empexoi Sfdli Jah^ 

163^. Bijipur and Gciconda e^rec Eo pay iributc to Shah Jihan* Final 
iia^HnUrion of Ahmednagar to the Mughal Empire. 

1637. Keconquest of Kandohat by Shdh Jahan from ihc RcntAltH* 

164S- Invasion and Temporary conquest of BiJkh by Shah Jfllrin. * Baikh 
was abandoned by Shih Jahin^a army two years lateC, 

1^47-53. Kandahar again taken by the Pcrdans, and three nitsucncMfill 
attempts Were nwde by the Efliperor's sons Auiangieb and Daii to 
reeapture It. Kandahar bnally lost Eo the Mughal Empire^ 1 653. 

1655-36. Renewal of the war in the Deecan under Princc Auranezeb. 
fiis attack on Hajdardbld, and lemppraiy submi&uon of the Unlconda 
king to the ^lughal Empire. 

1656. Renewed campaign, of sh£h JaMn's armies against Dsjaptlf. 

16^7.55^ Dispute as to the sacoeHioii beiweon the Emperors sons. 
Aticangieb dcfomD^ | itnprisoni ^liiradp hh other brother ; depom 
hia father by cendning him in hts palace, and openly assmnes the 
govemment* Shih Jahin dies^ praeiicaily a State prisoner in the fort 
of Agra, ID t666- 


^^5 /NI>IA [shah jahan% buiujiscs. 

ance; tind by ttiurdering hts brother Ehahriyi^r, with all tticmbers 
of the house of Akbar who might prove rivals to the throne. 
Bui he was just to his pcopli* blameless in his habits^ a good 
finanderp and a*i economical as a magnificent court, splendid 
public works, and distant military ex|>editioiis could permit, 
Ltisjes Under SMh Jahan, the Mughal Empire was finally shorn of 
l^n^tvir jvfghan Pfovbce of Kandahir; but it extended its con- 
1^3-^ ‘ quests in the Dcccan, and raised the raagiuficent buildings in 
Korthern India which now fomr its most splendid memoriaJs. 
Afler a tcmporaiy conquest of Rilkh, and the actual recon' 
quest of Kandahar by the Delhi troops in 163?^ SkSh Jahan 
lost much of his Afghdn territones, and the Province of 
Kandahar w^as severed from the Mughal Empire by the 
Persians in 1653, On the other hand^ in the Deccan, the 
kingdom of Ahmednagar (to which Ellichpur had been united 
in 1573) was at last annexed to the Mughal Empire in 1636 ; 
Onquesij Bfdar fort was taken in 1^57, while the two other of the five 
Dccran hingdoms.,^ namely, Bijapur and Golconda, were forced to 
pay tribute, although not finally reduced until the succeeding 
reign of Aurangzeb. But the Marhatuis now appear on the 
scene, and commenced, unsuccessfully at Ahmednagar in 1637, 
that scries of persistent Hindu attacks which were destined in 
the next century to break down the Mughal Empire, Aurang- 
zeb and his brothers cairted on the wars in Eouthem India 
and in Afghanistdn for their father, Ehdh Jahim 
SMti Save fur one or two expeditions, the Emperor lived a 

iii^n - north of Isdiiu At Agra he raised the 

. mausoleum of the Tij hlahil, a dream in marble, 

designed by Titans and finished by jewellers.^ His Pearl 
Mosque, the M&il Mas/idr within the A^a fort is pcriiaps the 
purest and loveliest house of prayer in the world. Not 
content with enriching his ^andfathcr Akboi^s capiiaJ wi|h 
these and other architectural glories, he planned the re-transfer 
of the seat of Government to Delbi, and ^piippcd that city 
Delhi with huildiugs of unrivalled magnificence. Its Great Mosque^ or 
Mowitae, /amd Afasjldj was commenced in the fourth year of his reign 
and complet^ in the tenth. The palace at Delhi, now the 
fort, covered a vast paiallelogram, 1600 feel by with 

exquisite and sumptuous buildings in marble and fine stone. 
A deeply recessed portal leads into a vaulted hall, rising two 

1 See BJTir, p, 333. 

*Sh^ Jakau's uxtutcctoml works m adsiimhly described by Dr. 
JtUDacs Fcq2tti»fl''i IJiit. j 4 KAiixiMr^^ ml. lE. pp^ 5Sp'6oi (ctL 1S76). See 
alw article Agb.a, vob L pp. 56-58 ijf the 
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storeys like the nave of a g^gaDtac Gotfiic cathedral, 375 feel Shah 
in length; ^ the noblest cntRUicej^ says the histonan of ardii- 
teclurct * to jmy existiiig palace*' * The or beihi. 

Court of Private Audkoce, overlooks the riverj a masterpiece of 
delicate inlaid work and poetic de^tgn. Shih Jahdn spent nmny 
years of his reign at DelhS^ and prepared the dly for its destitiy 
as the most ma^idceDt capital in world uud^ his successor 
Aurangzeb. But exquisite as are its public buildings, the manly 
vigour of Akbar's red-stone fort, with its bold sculptures and 
square Hindu construction, has given place to a certam ciTemi- 
nate beauty in the luaible structures of Shah JaMn,* 

Akbar's dynasty lay under the curse of rdKllious sons. As EebtlJiutv 
Jahdngfr had risen against his most loving father, Akbar j and 
as Shilh Jah^ had mutinied against Jahdngfr;, so Shdh Jahdn ttK 
in, his turn suHered from the intrigues and rebellions of 
his hunily In 1657, the old king fell ill; and Aurangsebt 

* Fergn^oii'i, J/iii. jirtAiUitirfri‘f val. ilL article 

Deliil S»- PP- CazdHetr. 
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after a treacherous conflict with his brethren, deposed his 
father, and proclaimed htmself Emperor in 1658. The un¬ 
happy Emperor kept in confinement for seven years, and 
di^ a State prisoneT in the fort of Agra in 166&. Vender 
Shdh Jahin, the Alughal Empire attained its highest union of 
strength with magnificence. His successor added to its 
ejctent, but al the some time sowed the seeds of its decay, 
Akbafs land revenue of i;! millions had been raised* chiefiy 
by new conquests, to 3S milhons sterling under Shilh Jahim 
But this sum included Kashmfrt and five Provinces in 
Afghanistan^ some of which were lost during his reign. The 
land revT!nuc of the Mughal Empire within India was ao^ 
millions. The magnificence of Shdh Jahdn's court the 
wonder of European travellers. His Peacock Throne* with 
its tail blazing in the shifting natural colours of rubies^ 
sapphires, and emeralds* w-as valued by the jeweller Tavernier 
at 61 millions sterling. 

proclaitned himself Emperor in 165St in the 
room of his imprisoned father, under the title of Atamglr, the 
Conqueror of the Uni verse* and reigned until 1707. Under 
Aurangiseb* the Mughal Empire reached its widest limits.^ 
But his long rule of forty-nine years merely presents on a 
more magnificent stage the old unhappy type of a Mughal 
reign. In its personal character, it commenced with his 
rebellion against his father; consolidated itself by the murder 
of his brethren ; and darkened to a close amid the muti¬ 
nies^ Intrigues, and gloomy jealousies of his own sons. Its 
public aspects consisted of a magnificent court in Jiorthern 
India; conquests of the independent Muhammadan kings in 
the south ; and wars against the Hindu pow'ers* which, alike in 
Esijputdna and the Deccan* were gathering sttetiglh for the 
overthrow of the hiughal Empire. 

The chief events of the reign of Aurang^eb are summarired 
helow.^ The year after his accession, he defeated and put 

^ MflLcmIi for Aoian^eVs Tcign: Sh Henry EUinrii Im/iart /fij- 
4i?ri{im, vokt vU, and viiL j Elphipslonc, pp. 59S-673. 

» Reion of AmtAsozBiv 1658-1707 
165S. Deposatioa of Shib JaMn, and uMirpatiQQ of Aniarigifeb. 

1659. Amngicb dcrcata hls brothers and Dkt Diia, in hlE flight 
being beiiaycd by a chief with whom he sought refuse, is pat to death 
by order of Aumn^cb. 

1660. Ccntinufll itmgglc of Aoiaiigtcb with hli brother Shtiji* who 
ultluinlcly Bed lo Arakafij and there periled mi»Tably. 

1661. Amaacieb cicecutei hia yoangint bmUicrt ^lufdd, in prison. 

1662* UnsnecGAifiil m-rasjon of Assam by AyTangreVi general htir 
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to dtaih his eldest brqrfierj the noble but linpetuous IMr^ Hemur- 
(i659)h Af^er another twclv*e tnonths^ struggle, he drove mi 
of India his second brother* the self-inditlgent Shuji (1660), 
who perished miserably among the msolent sa^'ages of AT 3 ha.n,^ 

His remaining brother, the brave young Murdd, was eiecuted 
in prison the following year ^i 65 i), Aurang;?eb, having thus 
killed off his set up as an orthodox sovereign of the 
strictest sect of Islam* while his invalid father, Shdh Jahdn, 
lingered on in prison* mourning over his murdered sons, until 
his death in 16S6. 



commendt^d as his father^s lieutenant. Of the five Muham- inJia. 

JtimlEL Di5tiir'b^cc& m the Decan. ^Vpr between Bijipiar and tfie 
MjtrhiLtiis uA^Er Sivaji. After varlqiia cbuigcs of fortime, SivajK, the 
rounder of the ^turhatlJl fwweri retains a coosidcmble tcmioTy^ 

Zi$62-l^5. Sivfljf in rebeULoq agaimt the Mughal Bmpiie. In 1664, he 
assu^e^l the litk of fiaji, and asMited hts independeoee ^ hut ia [665, 
on a large aimy herag tcnl made ratakslon, and 

proceeded to wbere he was placed undEr reSlrrunE^ hot soon 

afierwards eioapod, 

i6tJd. Dcaih of the deposed Empmr, Shah Jatiin. War m the Beccan, 
and defeat of the Mughals hy the King of iSSjapnr. 

1667. Sivajf makee peace on favonrahle trnns with Auruogieh, and ob- 
Ealns an erteamon of leititory. Sii‘a]S hv\& tribute frvm Bijapiir and 
GolcondEL, 

1670, Sivaji nvages Khntidesh and the Deccan^ and there levts for the 
first time ct n contribution of one-fourtb of the revenue. 

167^. Defeat of the Moghals by SivajL 

jfi77. AnrangEcb revitEfi ihe ^atod or poll-tax on ucm-Muhammadaits. 

j$7^ AiuangEeb at war with the Bdjpuyk Kebellion of Pridee Ahbir, 
Aurangxeb's youngest son, who joins the Rajputs, but whose aitny 
deserts him. Prince Akbaf is fOdEted to fly to the Marhattis. 

[6Sz. Aujan^b has to continue the ^'ar with the RiJpdtE. 

1672-1680. Marhatta progrrst itt the Deccan. Stvajt crawns hiniLseir an 
independent sovcrcl^ at Raigarh fCl 1674. His Wars wich Bijapur and 
the Mughalt. Simjl dies in rbSof^ and is succeeded by his son, Sambhaji. 

1683. Aiiran^b in^-aEles the Deccan in penon, at the head of hti Grand 
Army* 

16S6-SS. AurangzEh ecmiiuers Bijipnr and Galcofida, and annexes them to 
the Empire {i 63 S). 

1689. Aurtlng^eb ClptDc^ SdmbhaJk 4 nd borbarOosty puts him to dcaliu 

Z692. Guerilla war with the Marhatlii under Indcpoideot leaders. 

Aumi^gyeb captures Jtfijl from che Marhattii^ 

16^1701- The hfarhaiti war. Capiore of Satira and Marhatli forts 
by the Mughab urulcr Aurangieb. Apparent ruin of Marhatfcds. 

1702^15. Pnetsesses of the Marhattia. 

1706. Aurangieh letreats to Ahraednagar, and 

1707, MtseraWy dies there (February), 

» See article AKVAfl* Gat^itr, voL L pp. iiy, nS^ 
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madan kingdoms of the Deccan, Bldar, and Ahpae(ItKigar-%vith- 
Ellichpur, had lalleti to his arms before his accession.^ The 
tvo others, Bijipur and Golconda, struggled longer, but 
Aurangreb ivas determined at any cost to annex them to 
the Mughal Empire, During the fust half of his reign, or 
exactly twenty*five years, he waged war in the south by means 
Kise of i1« of his generals (16sS-Sj). A new Hindu power had arisen b the 
Martiatti Deccan, the Marhattds,* The task before Aurangzeb’s armies 
was not only the old one of subdubg the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Bijdpur and Golconda, but also of enuhing 
the quick growth of the Marhalti confederacy. During a 
quarter of a century, his utmost efforts failed. Bijdpur and 
Golconda were not conquered. In 1670, the Marhattd leader, 
SivajI, levied AiaufA, or one-fourth of the revenues, as tribute 
from the Mughal Pro^'inces in Southern India 7 and b 1674, 
s™jf crowned himself an bdependent sov’creign at Riigarh, In 
ifiSo-Si, Aurangreb’s mbel son, Prince Akbar, gave the 
prestige of his presence to the Marhatti army. Aunmgzeb 
felt that he must either givi-up hU magnificent life in the 
north for a soldier's lot iu the Deccan, or he must relinquish 
his most cherished scheme of conquering Southern India. 
He accoidmgly prepared an expedition on an uDri^rillcd scale 
Aumig* of numbeis and splendour, to be led by himsclC In he 
arrived at the head of his Grand .Army in the Deccan, and 
Spent the next half of his reign, or twentj^foiit years, m Uie 
Gokotidaand Bijdpur M after another long struggle, 
and Tfere finally annexed to the hfnghal; Empire in rfiSS. 

I lis so But the conquests of these last of the five Miihammadan 
kingdoms of the Dcccan only left the arena bare for the 
iraT, operations of the Marhattis* Indeed, the attacks of the 
i6»iW Marhattis on the two htuhammadaii Stal^ bad prepared the 
way for their annexation by Aurangxeb^ Emperor waged 

war during the remaining twenty years of his life (idSS-iyoy) 
against the rising Hindu power of the Marhaltii Thdr first 
great leader, Sivajf, had proclaimed himself king in 1674, and 
died in 16801 Auran^b csqilnred his son and successor, 
SambhajI, in 1689, and cruelly pul him to death; seized the 
Marhatti eapilalp with many of their forts, and seemed in 
the first year of the new century to have almost stamped 
out their esistence (1701)* But after a guerilk warkre, 
they again sprung up into a vast fighting nation. In 1705^ 
they recovered their forts; while Aurangreb had exhausted his 


* Sm ttnff, p. 246, The fiffi kingdoius are dtsenbed at pu 3^2. 

* For the lisc and hUtaij of the atwhallisj see PP-^ 258-254. 
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health, his Ueasurs^ and his irDd^^Siin the long and fruitless 
struggle* His soldiery munniired for arrears, and the Emperor^ Army' 
now old and peevish, told the malcontcnls that if they didwiimoftt, 
not like his sendee they might quit it^ while he disbanded 
some of his cavalry to ease his finances, 

Meanwhile, the Marhattds were pressing hungrily on the Annugicb 
ino penal camp. The Grand Army of Annmgzeb had grown 
during a quarter of a century into an unwieldy capital Its 
movements were slow, and incapable of concealment If 
Auratigzcb sent out a rapid small expedition against the Mar- 
hatxrfs, who plundered and insulted the outskijrts of his camp, 
they cut it to pieces If he mm'cd out against them in force, 
they vanished His own soldteiy feasted with the enemy^ who 
prayed with mock ejaculations for the health of the Emperor 
as their best friend- In lyofi, the Grand Army was so disor- liis 
ganized that Auiangzch opened negotiations with the 
hattds. He even thought of submitting the Mughal Provinces 
to their tribute or ^^auik But their insolent exultation broke 
off the treaty, luid Aurangzeb^ in 1706, found shelter in 
Abmednagar, where he died the following year* Dark suspicion 
of his sons" loyalty* and just fears lest they should subject him 
to the hits which he had inflicted on his own father, left him 
alone Ln his last days. On the apprceich of death, he gave 
utterance in broken sentences to his worldly counsels and 
adieus, mingled with terror and remorse, and closing in an agony 1707* 
of desj>erate reslgnalion; " Come what may, I have launched 
my vessel on the waves^ Farewell I Farewell I Farewell! * 

The conquest of Southern India was the one inflexible 
purpose of Aurangzeb^s life, and has therefore been dealt 
with here in a continuous narrative- In the north of India, 
great events had also transpiied- Mb Jumli led the imperial 
troops os ^r as Assam^ the extreme eastern Province of His 
India (iddaX Eut amid the pestilential swamps of the rainy 
season, the army melted away, its supplies were cut ofli and 1662, 
its march was sunoimded by swarms of natives who knew 
the country and defied the clioate- Mb Jumia succeeded iu 
extricating the main body of his troops^ but died of exhaustion 
and a broken heart before he reached Dacca* 

In the west of India, Aucangzeb wa^ not more fortunate* 

During his dmc the Sikhs were growing into a power, but it 
was not till the succeeding reigns that they commenced the 
series of operations which tn the end wrested the Punjab 
from the Mughal Empure, Aurangzeb's , bigotry arrayed 
against him the Hindu princes and peoples of Northern India, poiky. 
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Aumn^fb He revived the/iisM or Lnsulttng poll tax on non-Musalmins 
presses the Hindus om of the administnition, and 

Hindus, oj^pressed the widow and childierL of his fathers faithful 

Hindu general Jasi^^ani Sinh. A local sect of Hindus was 

forced into rebellion in t6jd; and in I^577, the Rdjput States 
The Raj‘ combined against him. The Emperor w.'iged a protmcled war 
pntsrcToit them; at one time devastating Rijputdna, at another 

time saA-ing himself and his ara’t>' from extermination only by a 
stroke of genius and rare presence of mind. In iG&o, his rebel 
son. Prince Akbar, joined the Fijputs with his division of 
the Mughal army. From that year, the permanertt alienation 
of the Rijputs from the 3 ^lughal Empire dates j and the 
Hindu chivalry, which had been a source of strength to Akbar 

the Greatj became an clement of min to Aurangzeb and his 
successors. The Emperor sacked and slaughtered throughout 
the Rajput States of Jaipur^ Jodhpur, and Udiipur. iTe 
and an- Rdjputs retaliated by ravaging the Muhammadan Provinces of 
Mdkit, defacing the mosque^ insulting the priests of Isldm, 
the muf/Jsj and burning the iCurdn. In i&Sij the Emperor 
pitched up a peace in order to allow him to lead the Grand 
Army into the Deccan, from which he was destined never to 
return. 

AuMg- All Northern Indiap except Assnn, and the greater prut of 
r^v/nuej. Southern India, paid revenue to Aurangzeb. His In^an 
Provinces covered nearly as large an area as the British 
Empire at the present day, although their dependence on 
TheJancl the central Government was less direct. From these Fro- 
Vinces his net land re^tnue demand is returned at 30 to 38 
mULmns, millions sterling] a sum which represented at least three times 
the purchasing power of the land revenue of British India at 
the present day. But it is doubtful whether the enormous 
demand of 38 millions was fully realised during any series 
of years, even at the height of Aurangzeb's power, before he 
left Delhi for his long southern wars. It was esdirated at only 
Jo millions in the last year of his reignt after his absence of 
a quarter of a century in the Dnsccan. Biscal oppressions led 
to evasions and revolts^ while some or other of the Provinces 
were always in open war against the Emperor, The first table 
on the next page exhibits the Mughal Empire in its final de^'elop- 
ment, in 1697, just before it began to break up. The standard 
return of Aurangzeb's laud revenue was nei i 

and this remained the nominal demand in the accounts of 
the central erchequer during the next half-century, notwith¬ 
standing that the Empire had fallen to pieces. When the 
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Afghan invadtr, Ahmad Slidh Duniiif^ entered Delhi in 
the trcaisury officers presented him with a statement shawing 
the land revenue of the Empire at The highest 

land revenue of Auiangzebp after his annexations in Southern 
India, and before his final reverses, was 33 J millions sterling ; 
of which close on 3S millions were from Indian Provinces.^ 
The total revenue of Aurangzcb was estimated in 1695 at 80 
miUions^ and in 1697 at 77I millions sterling,® The 

^ Ffiovt^rc^s OFTjml^EUf i Kupisa uHDtK AuHA:^czEa» 


Lsmi Revenue or AusAvoiEu 
16 ^ {according ta Moaued). 


1. Ikihir 

Rupees. 

13 , 530,000 

a, Agra^ s 

22,203pS50 

3. L^crep 

sj,30|p000 

lA. J LU.CTVf ■ i 

21,900^001 

Gu/.cnUtp . H 

z 3 . 39 |t«» 

ft9C*,aso 

7. Bfhsirp 

Sp Muliin, 

13 pE 50,000 

5 pM 5 .ooo 

9. TaUa {Sin^b 

6pOO2na00 

itx Fakar* 

2,400,000 

11, O^issa^ 

5,707,500 

li. AllabiUi, . 

7,733,000 

tj. DccCHttp 

i 6 ^ 3 O 4 JS 0 

14. BcTOTp . 

iS,Se 7 , 5 « 

[3. Khindcslip . e 

t(,i05,o» 

iti. Bagluia, 

6 , 33 $,coo 

17. Xajvde {NaadiiifK 

7p2O£^0OQ 

iS* UcDgnl^ 

40p000,«» 

19, Ujain^ 

20^000,000 

20. Rijniabalp . 

10^050^000 

21. Bij&pari 

50^000,000 

22. Golcpndn, . 

5c^ood,oeo 

Total, . 

379 rS^ 4 *SSa 

23. Kajhmlrp . ^ 

3^505^000 

^ Kibul, 

3 p 207 p 250 

Omnd Tatal, . 

3 B 6 , 24 &p^ 



Lai^d Revenue or Auilatsojeb 


iJf 1707 taccoidiflg to BajniaiioJr 
Rnpe«^ 

1. DciKt* 

. 3^548.753 

2, A|i^p 1 s 

. »S|669,o03 

j. AjEiwie* 

, 16,308,634 

4. AlbhabiiJ^ . 


5. Punjal^ 

- 3 (v 6 S 3 * 3 <» 

d Oodb, 

, 3 ,□$ 8,195 

7, hl^iiOp 

- 5,361 ><>73 

S4 GdMrat# 

, [5,196,128 

9, Bcharv 

. 179,025 

10. SithJ* + 

. 8^295.4^0 

n. Daulntibail^ 

, 85,875,627 

li, Rlilwa, 

. [0,097,541 

13. BeraTp . 

. 15.350*6*5 

14. KMiHlnb, i 

. 11,*15.750 

15, DUar, 

. 9 , 3 * 4,355 

16. Bcogalp 

■ 13 .“S .906 

17, Oriaa, 

. 3,570*500 

il. HaJiIaj^Mdi 

. 37,834,000 

19. Biijipur^ 

. i» 6 ,'IS 7 , 6 *S 

Total, 

, 293 pOi 33 i 47 

20. Ka^hmErp * 

. S. 747 p 7 J 4 

11. Kiholi 

. 4 *MS.g «3 

Grand Tfftalj 

. 30 ip 79 ®^^ 
wAFi 17^^556 


The above IlsEs aie iiken, (mm Edwerd Tbomat* JtiHfurrn 

£m/iirr, I>p. *6 md ja The whole nbjfcl it adtmiBbly 
discussed ifi ihc chiifrtcf entiltod ‘ AoiMifiMb's Rnf««es, pp- 33 f* '•f- 
The fiiiir KiutM of ihe land levcuue fee bU rdpi Me, arf, S4 ailUcms m 
millions in lat« officliJ donmeais; 3 !} mtllianain 

millions In 

S Mr. Edward Thomas’ JttMttue Riiturm f/tir p. 54 , 

cte, (1871), See nw/A p. 
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taxaltor levHwl from British India, deducting the opium cxcUe, 
which is paid by the Chinese consumer* averagied ^5^ irtilUons 
sterling during the ten years ending 1^79, The table on page 
a42j Ebowuig the growth of the neveauesof the Mughal Empire 
from Akbar to Aurangzeb^ may be contrasted with the taxation 
of British I as given at p* 353. 

Chinictcr Aumngzeb tried to live the life of a model hriihammadan 
^Aurang- Magnificent in his public appearanoes, simple in 

his private habits, diligent in business, ejcact in his religious 
observances, an degani letter - writer, and ever ready with 
choice passages alike from the poets and the Kurin, his life 
would have been a blamdess one, if he had had no father 
to depose, no brethren to murder, and no Hindu subjecta to 
oppress. Rut his bigotry' made an enemy of every one who 
did not share his own faith; and the slaughter of his kindred 
compoUed him to entrust his whole government to strangers. 
The Hindus never forgave him, and th e Sikhs* the Kdjputs, and 
the Marhattds, immediately after his reign, began to dose 
in upon the Empire, His Ntuhainmadan generals and viccioySf 
as a mle^ sftrv'ed him wdl during his vigorous life. Bui at his 
death, they^ usut^icd his children's inheritance. The succeed¬ 
ing Emperors were puppets in the hands of the too powerful 
soldiers or statesmen who raised them to the throne, controlled 
them while on it, and killed them when it suited their pmposes 
DccU^c: to do sOl The subsequent history of the Empire is a mere 
Mugbil The chief events in its decline and fall are 

Kminre. summarized below, ^ 

For a time* Mughal Emperors still ruled India from Delhi. 


* The Decltml axd Fall of the MocHAL Empire, 

Emm deatJa of Aumiigub tc that of Muimnimsu3 BohdilLu Shah, 170^-1 

1707. SaeccsHcm CEmtcsl bct^-nrft Muizziin afl<i Aljiin* iwo soEtfi of 
AuRLQgzebvictory of the fonocr*. aocl ht* accespioa under the titlf 
of Hah^dur ShjUi; controlkd by the GaciuJ /ul-fUcar Khan. Reroh 
of rdoce Kambflkih j hLs deftaJ and death. 

J^ta EKpedicIcii agaiiut the SIkSiA 

lyjt Death oF EsibidHT Shah, ajid accession of his eldest son, JuMndar 
after a stmegte for tbe iUCCessEcra s nn SnenpahJe monarch, 
who only nJed through his tpssir^ JJid-fliar Khin. Revolt of his 
De{dh£«', Faimkhsiyyai ; defeat of the Im^ierid army, and exeention 
of the Eltipeior and Ms itAtte/n 

1713, AcossEoa orFarndilLsiyynr, under the AUipicesandeatitrol oF Husain 
Ah, Co^'exnoT of Behar^ and AbdulEi, Goi'cmor of AllahaMd. 

ijifi. Invflskin by Ihe Sikhs ^ thch ikfeat, and cruel pciseculton. 

i7tSL Depantwfl aad murder of FarTHkhsbyar by the Sayyid chiefs 
Husitn Ah and AbdolEi. They ujoininate In saecesEtou three boy 
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But of the sue sucoc^ots of AuTangzcb, two were un^r ^ 
coniiol of an unscmpulous geneialj Zul-fikir Khio, while the ting*, 
four others were the creatUTes of a couple of Sayyid advcotiirets 
Empdors, ihc fim two of Wtcrai disi wiihm m few wenUB oAer 
their aecessbo. The ihira, Muhamiwul Shii, eamMenwd hi» icipi 
in Seirtepiber 1719+ ^ ^ -i 

17SO. Mulder of Httsiw Ali. cmd overthrow of the Ssjjlil Joufi* 

1720-48^ The Governor of the Decan, or Tfittm-iil-mult, eslahlidKs 
hre independeiiceii eoii itvers the Ihudertbeii Piovicwes from 
Empire. ^ e ^ 

» 73 S' 43 * 'the GoTtmw of Oudht who was alec Hhsfr of the Eiapiir, 
hecomes practieeJty independanl of DethL _ 

I ?«•«»♦ General decline trfthe Empire j revolu witHn, wd mvs^^ 

Nadir Shah horn Fcisia (i 739 }. The Muhaltis ohlam Malta (1743% 
rollDwed hi* the cesraon of Soolhem Oritsa and Intnte fento 6 * 

(rysD. o' 

oblained the throne of Kendahii (17+7) S his defeat id Swhmd (1748). 

174$. Death of Muhammad Shah, i_.u, 

1748-Sa Aeeession of Ahmad Shih, hie son 1 dWinbanees by the RqluUi 
Afehins in Ottdb, and defeat of th* Imperial IrtOjW. 

I7St. The Rohniiinsttnention cnahfld with 

r7ii.sa. Second mvasion or India by Ahmad Shih Durini, and cession 

of (he Punjab to him. _ r »i _r .. 

I7<d, Deposition of the Empefor, and araSSion of Ahmi^y II. 

1556 . mTinvesioo of Mia hj Ahmad Shih Datdnl, and sack of 

,759^?^nrth intwsion of l«d« Ahmad Sl^ DamnI, 

the Emperor Aiamgtr ll. by hls waifir, ChadM-din- Tto Marhatli 
eonqoesis in Xorthem India. Their orsaaimtion for the conquest 

of Hindustan, and their capture of Delhi. iji,. 

irfi-isos. The third battle of Pitdpati between the AfEhins Mer 
^ aSLi Shih, and the Marhattas; the defeat of ihe lalter. From to 
time the Muchat Empire ceased to ciisl, 

nominal Emperor 00 the death of Alamsir 11. was Shah Akm K., an 

csile, who resided till 177' Allahibod, a |*nsiDiief of 

In the taller year, he threw in his fortwes wuh Ihe Maritas, ^O 

restored him to a fragment of 

Emperor was blinded and Ltaprisoaed by rebels. He 

reieiied by the MaIbatti^ but was virtnally A pnswier m t^r tao^ 

itU 1803. when the Marbalta power was ovenhaown by.Loitd Lake. 

Shah Alam died in 1S06, and was Htweeded by h« SOB, 

1806-1837. Akbar 11., who succeeded only lo the ftenmUll dipiily. and 
Uved tiU l ^^71 he was fonwffcd by 
lSiT-lS 6 a. MnhumfpiHl BuhAiiur Shih, Hie M™tceii|li MofiM Empc™^ 
and last of the race of Timdr, For his eompllaty m the Mutmy 
I$C 7 . he WUS deposed and banished for life to ^goon, where he 
di^. a British State prisoner, in lS6i. Two of hiS »ns M g«nd- 
jon were ibot by Hodson in lSS7t to prevrmt a tes^ 
participation in Ihe murder of Enslish women end ehdditn « Delhi, 
t Sir Henry Elliol’s Indian I/is/menf, vd. viu pp. 343 * 53 ® {Trubocr. 

1877). 
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who well earned ihcw title of the ^ king-makem^ From the 
year 1720* the breaking up of the Empite took a more open 
form. The Nizdm ut Mulkh^ or Governor of the Deccan,^ 
ladepen^ established his independence, and severed the largest part of 
India from the Delhi rule (1720-48). The Governor 
1730-43; of Oudhi® originally a Persian merchajit, who had risen to 
of Ondh^ the post of Wa^ciT or Prime ^[inister of the Empire^ pmcdeally 
i 7 ii-* 3 - established his own dynasty in the Provinces which had been 
committed to his care (1752-43). 

Hindu The Hindu subjects of the Empire w'ere at the same 
lime establishing their independence. The Sikh sect in the 
Opprtsaiofl Punjab were driven by oppression into revolt, and mercU 
i^ly cnishcd The jndehbk memory of the 

crudlies then inflicted by the Mughal troops nerved the Sikh 
nation wHth that hatred to Delhi w^hich sened the British 
cause so web in 1357. Their leadeip Banda, was canied 
about in an iron cagep tricked out iri the mockery of imf>erial 
robes* with scarlet turban and cloth of golcL His son's heart 
was tom out before his eyes, and throivn in his face* He 
himself was then pulled to pieces with red-hot pincers, and 
the Sikhs wwe merminaled like mad dogs (1716). rhe 
Hindu pnnccs of Eijputinn were more fortunate, Ajit Sink of 
Jodhpur asserted his independence* and R^jputdna practically 
severed its connection with the Mughal Empire in 1715. The 
hrarhattds having enforced their claim to black-mail (iMuf/i) 
throughout Southern India, burst through the Vindhyds upon 
the north, obtained the cession of Mdiwd (1743) and Orissa 
(1 j Si)j with an Imperial grant for tribute from Bengal (1751). 
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Ir^Tiile the Muhammadan governors and Hindu subjects of 
the Empire were thus asserting their independence, two new 
sets of external enemies appeared. The first of these con* 
Eisted of invasions from the north-west. In 1759, Kldir Shah, 
the Persian, swept do™ with his destroying host, and, after a 
massatre in the streets of Efelhi and a fifty ^ighl days* sack, went 
off with a booty estimated at 32 mEllious sterling." Six times 
the Afgliius burst through the |>asses under Ahmad Shdh 
DunSni, plundering, slaughteriug, and then scornfully red ring to 
their homes with the plunder of the Empire. In 1738, Kdbul, the 
last Afghin Pioviuoc of the Mughal^* was severed from Delhi; 
and in 1753^ ikhirmd Shih obtained the cession of the Punjab. 

^ Chin Kniich Khaa or Acif a Tufkomin Sunni. 

^ S4id^ AU Ktdn, a I'enian Sbii. 

Miti i I/ii/prjf fi/SriiiiA vqI. IL p. 45^ (^ViEi4n''a editicinp 1^40}. 
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The cruelties inflicted upon Delhi and Northern India during 
these sbt invasions form an appalling tale of bloodshed and 
1$ ancon cruelty^ The misorabk capital opened her gates* and 
was fain to receive the Afghins as guests. Yet on one occasion 
it snifered for six weeks evei^' cnormily which a barbarian 
army can inflict upon a prostrate foe Meanwhile the Afgimn 
ca\'alr>" were sconring the countr^^p sla;ping, bumingj and muti¬ 
lating in the meanest hamlet as in the greatest town. They 
took especial delight in sacking the holy places of the 
Hindus, and muidering the defenceless votaries at the slnines, 

A horde of 25,000 Afgliin horsemen swooped down Mlscty of 
upon the sacred city of Muttra during a festival white it was 
thronged with peaceful Hindu pilgrims engaged in their devo¬ 
tions, *Thcy burned the houses^' sap the TjTolcse Jesuit 
TieffenthaJer, who w^as in India at lliat time, ' together with 
their inmates, slaughtering others w'ith the sword and the 
lance > hauling off into captivity maidens and youths, men and 
women- In the temples they slaughtered cow^" the sacred 
animal of the Hindus, * and smeared the Images and pavement 
with the blood.* The border land between Afghdnistdn andAfehan 
India lay sDent and waste* indeed^ districts far within 
frontier, which had once b^n densely inhabited, and which 
are now' again thickly peopled, were swept bate of inhabitants. 

The other set of invaders came from the sea* In the wars Invuriers 
between the French and English in Southern India, the last 
vestiges of the Delhi authority id the Madras Pfcsidency dis^ 
appeared (174S-61), Bengal, Bchar* and OHssa were handed 
over to the English by an imperial gnmi in 1765. We icchnl- Fall of the 
cally held these fertile Prosinces as the nominee of the Emperor; 
but the battle of Panipat had already reduced the throne of 
Delhi to a shadow'. This battle was fought in 176!;^ between Rattle ef 
the Afghdn in^nder Ahmad Shdh and the Maihattd poweiB;, on 
the memorable plain on which Bilbar and Akbar had twice won 
the sovereignty of Indio. That sovereignty was now, In 17&1, 
lost for ever to thefr degeneiatc descendants. The Afghans 
defeated the hlorhattds; and during the anarchy which 
followed, the British patiently built up a new^ powder out of the 
wreck of the Mughal Empire. Mughal pensioners and puppets 
reigned at Delhi over a numerous seragliOi under such lofty 
titles as Akbar 11. or Alarngir (Aurangzeb) 11. But their power l-asi ofihc 
was confined to the palace, while Maihattis, Sikhs* and 
Englishmen struggled for the sovereignty of India. The bst 
nominal Emperor emerged for a moment as a rebel during 
18571 and died a State prisoner in Rangoon in 1862, 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE MARHATTA POWER (1634 TO 181S A-H,). 

British The British w'on Indhf not from tho Mughals^ but from the 
lodui wan^ Hindus. Before we appi&arcri as conquerors, the Mughal 
^ Empire had broken tip. Our final wars were neither with the 

Mughali, Delhi King, nor with his revolted govemORi. but with the two 
Hbdti oonfederacies, the Marhattds and the SilchB. Our last 
Hindus Marhattil mr dates as late as iSiS, and the Sfleh Confedera¬ 
tion was overcome only in 1S4SL 

klsGoftbc About the year i'^34, a Marhaltd soldier of fortune, ShahJI 
srarhattisu Bhonsla by name, began to play a conspicuous part in 
Shahji Southern India.^ He fought on the side of the two iode- 
Bhonsti, pendent Muhammadan Stalest Ahmednagar and Bijifpur, 
against the Mugkils; and left a band of followers, together 
with a military ficL to his son Si^’aji, bora in 1637+® SivajI 
SirajL formed a national party out of the Hindu tribes of Southern 
India* as opposed alike to the imperial armies from the norths 
and to the independent Muhammadan kingdoms of the 

^ Tic iiatharill^ for the Slarhotii^ iirteiy are—(1) Jfiiara Gmnt 

Duffs f/ ihf .lAtAnw'/Bi, 3 {Bombay leprinL, 1863^ 

{2} Edward Scotl Waring^s ilf^rW/ar tquaito* iSio); 

(3) Ikbjot vrnikKi Thomc^i if /ffV m Mia fy 

Citu!TBl LaJta (qckiuto, lEiSh {4) Sidney J. Ovem*s /rem 

pf ihf Afar^ pf (1S77I; is) hi* SrfxiwmtJ^m 

th/ Mian Ikspsiikii a/iAf a/ (1S80); ind 16 ) Hediiy 

T. PriBBcp's Afi/ifa^ Tfanja£timi i/ SnfiiA 

/tfsiia Siitdfr tAt Afatfuii e/IIatfin^^ (qnarta^ The very brief iwrit^e 

(kF the Mwbatiis whkh ny space pcrmJls of pfrecltidi^ anjthSng Ohe an 
cxhaiLstiviG use cf these stoiehonst*. Bat ft sinuld be mentimwd that the 
latex histMy of ihc Xlaxhatiis (dnEse ]S]9) has yet to be WTitte®. The 
iudrients of that hkfory are deaenbed ia separate ankles in the 
/mpfriai Gazri^£^r^ To i4Te ^ce I cooCoc myself* as Ctr as pfacdcabk^ 
to iriexriiig in funtnotes to ihoie Arride^ Ample maicrials will be fhuM 
in the Gazetteexs cT Ihe Bombay Dktricts and Ccotfal Province*. 

^ Cram Duffs tf iAt AfuAm/fafi i P- 9 ^ 
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Detxan. There were thus, froin 1650 ontrards^ ihm 
In the Deccan s the et er-invading troops of the Ddhi^ 
Empire; second, the forces of the two remaining bdcpcndeni 
Muhammadan States of Southern India^ nattielj'j Ahmednagar 
and Bijipur; third, the military organization of dm local Hindu 
tiibesi which ultimately grew into the Marhniti confedciraq^+ 

During the eighty years^ war of Sh^ Jah^ jmd Aurangzeb, 
with a ^iew to the conquest of Southern India (1627-1707), third 
the third or Hindu party fought from time to Uine on both piny* 
sides, and obtained a constantly increasing importance- 'I’he 
Mugha] armies from the northj and the independent Muham' 
madam kingdoms of the south j gradually exterminated each 
OtheTn Being foreigners, they had to recruit their exhausted 
forces from outside. The Hindn confederacy drew its 
Inexhaustible naiis^e levies from the uvide tract know'n as 
Mahirlshtra^ stretching from the Berars in Centra! Indb to 
near the south of the Bombay presidenej^ The Marhattds 
were therefore courted alike by the Imperial geneials and by 
the independent Muhammadan sovereigns of the Deccaiu 
With true Hindu statecraft, their leader, Si^njE, from time to 
time aided the lodcpcndent Musalmin kingdoms of the 
Deccan against the Mughal at^aJanche from the north. Those 
kingdoms, with the help of the Marhattis, long proved a match 
for the imperial troops. But no sooner w-ere the Delhi armies 
driven back^ than the Marhattas proceeded to despoil the 
independent Musalmdn kingdoms. On the other liand, the 
Delhi gencmlSp when allied with the Marhatiis, could com¬ 
pletely ovcqiowcr the independent Muhaminadan States- 
SivAjl saw the stren^ of his position, and, by a course 
of treachery, assassination, and hard fighting, won for 
Marhattdb the practical supremacy in Southern Indla,^ As a 
basis for his operations, he perched himself safe in a number 
of impregnable hill forts in the Bombay Presidenq, His Hu^hiU 
troops consisted of Hindu speatitien, mounted on hardy 
ponies. They were the peasant proprietors of Southern Indta^ 
and could be dispersed or called together on a moiuent^|^s 
notice, at the proper seasons of the agricultural year. Sivajl 
had therefore the command of an unlimited body of troops, 
without the expense of a standing army. With these he 
swooped dowin upon his enemies, exacted tribute, or fotced 
them to come to terms. He then paid off his soldiery^ by a HUUlcLlcs. 
part of the plunder, and retreated with the lion's share to 

m carecf of Slvajl U tracxd In Grant T>ura. 4ihi MaAralftif, 
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bis hill forts. Iti 1659* he lured the Bijipur gcnend inlo att 
ambush, stabbed him at a friendly conference, and exterminated 
hi^ajmy. In 1662, SIvaji raided as far as the extreme north 
of the Bombay Presidency, and sacked the Imperial city of 
Surat. In 1664, he assumed the title of king iiiLh the 

royal prerogative of coining money in his own name.^ 

The year 1665 found Sivaji helping the Mughal armies 
against the iridependent Musalmdn State of Bijipur. In 
1666, he was induced to visit Delhi. Being coldly received 
by the EtnpeTDr Aiimngzebp and placed under restraint, he 
escaped to the south, and raised the standard of revolt^ In 
EatiiimiB i674> Sivaji enthroned himself with great pomp at Rdigarh, 
* weighing himself In a balance agakist gold^ and distributing 
the precious counterpoise among his Brihmani* After 
Dici sending forth his hosts as far ns the Kamatic in 1676^ he died 
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in 16S0. 

The Emperor Aumogfcb would have done wisely to have 1 eft 
the independent MusaJmin Kings of the Deccan alone, until 
he had crushed the lising Marhatt^ power. Indeed, a great 
statesman would hav^e buried the old quarrel between the 
Muhammadans of the nonh and south, and tmited the whole 
forces of Jslim against the Hindu confederacy which was 
rapidly organizing itself in the Deccan. But the fixed resolve 
of Aurangsiebs life woe to annex to Delhi the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Southern India. By the time he had carried 
out this scheme, he had w'asted his armies, and left the 
Mughal Empire ready to break Lnto pieces at the first touch 
of the Marhattds, 

Samhhaji succeeded his father, Sivaji, Sn 16&0, and reigned 
till His life was entirely spent m wars with the Portu¬ 

guese and Mughols. In 1689, Auiangzcb captured him. The 
Emperor blinded his eyes with a red-hot Iron, cut out the tongue 
which had blasphemed the Prophet, and struck off his hearL 

His son, Sahu, then six years of age, was also captured and 
kept a prisoner till the death of Aurangzeb. In 1707 he was 
restored, on acknowledging allegiance to Delhi. But his long 
captivity among the Mughals left him only half a Marhaitd.* 
He wasted his life in his seraglio, and resigned the rule of his 


^ Otaut Du^Ti ^ MsAm/tas^ toI, up. 

* Idem, vdL i chapi, v, VoL L pp^ 

* For the ‘Ouwr of SamhJwjf, *cc Grant fi/ fAt MtAroSftUi, 

voL L pp, 32Q.2S1, 

* career of Sahn U traded in Grant DufTa //iitary e/fAi A/aAmim, 
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tcrritones to his Erdhtnsin minbteT BdlajS Vishirandth, with 
the title of Peshwsi.* Thb office became hereditaiy^ and the of LElc 
power of the Peshwd supereederd that of the Mafhattl kings. Peshwas. 
The Ihmily of Sivaji only retained the little principaliiies of 
Sdtdra and Kolhaijur^ S^tdra lapsed, for want of a direct heir, aiwT 
to the British in 1849, Kolhapur has survived through their 
clemencVj and is now mled^ under their controli by the last of 
Sivaji's line. 

^^canwb^Ie the Peshwas were building up at Poona the 
great Marhatfci ©onfederaoy. Tn 1718, BiSlaji* the first Peshwi, 
marched an army to Delhi in support of the Sayyid *king- 
makers.*® In 1730^^ he esctottcd an Imperial grant of the 
(rAarj/Zi or * one-fourth * of the revenues of the Deccan. The 
Marhattds w^CTC also confirmed ia the sovereignly of the 
countries round Foooa and Satira. I’lie second Peshwdi SKood 
Biji Rio (1721-40), converted the ttibute of the Deocan^^^^^ 
granted to his father into a praclicaJ sovereignty. In fifteen ,1,5^ 
j-eais he wrested the Province of hfilwi frcim the Ennpre r>c«an, 
(1736), together with the cotintry on the north-west of the 
Vindhyds, from the Narbada to the ChambaL* Jn 1739,® he 
captured Bassein from the Portuguese. 

The third PeshwS, Bdlaji Biji Edo, succeeded in 1740, and Thini 
carried the Marhattd terror into the heart of the Mughal 
Empire.^ The Deccan became merely a starting-point for ' 
a ^ast series of their expeditions to the north and the east Conciucsts 
M'ithin the Deccan itself he augmented his sovereiptjr, at the 
expense of the Nizdm, after two wars. The great centres of the 
Marhattd power w ere now fixed at Poona in Bombay and Nag[»ur 
in the Berats. In 1741-42, a general of the Bemr branch 
the confederacy knoira as the Bhonslis, swept down upon jt ■ 

Bengal; but, after plundering to the suburbs of the Muh^- 
madan capital 3 r[utshidibddi he was driven back through Orissa ToBcofinJ, 
by the Viceroy Alt Vardi Khdn. The ‘Marhatti Ditch,' or i 742 Sfi 
seinidrcular moat around part of Calcutta, records to this day 
the panic which then spread throughout Bengal Next year, 

1743, the head of the Bemr branch, Raghoji Bhonsld, himself 
Invaded Bengal in force. From this date, in spite of quarrels 

< I'or EaJajra «re«Tt sm Gmnt i/iAr L 3Q7'339' 
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between the Poona, and Bcmr Marhatlas over the spoil, the 
fertile Provinces of the Lower Gouges became a plundering 
ground of the Bhonslis^ In 1751, they obtained a formal 
grant from the Viceroy Ali Vardi of the dmtifA or * quarter- 
revenue" of Bengalj together with the cession of southern 
1 o ihc Orissa. In Northera iDdia^ the Poona ^iarhattds raided as far 
Punjab, as the Punjab, and drew down upon them the wrath of Ahmad 
Shdh, the Afghan, who had wTested that Province from Delhi 
the battle of Pinipat, the Marhattds were overthrown, by 
i76r. the cCMTibtncd ^fuhanamadan forces of the Afghins and of the 
Provinces siiU nominalty remaining to the Empire {1761). 
Fonrth 'Hie fourth Peshwd* Madhu Rio, succeeded to the Maihatti 
Fej^iwa, sovereignty in this moment of niin.’^ The Hindu confederac)" 
seemed doomed to destruction, alike by mtemal treachery and 
by the superior force of the Afghiin arms. As early as 1742, 
the Poona and Benu brandies had taken the field agmnst each 
other, in their quarrels over the plunder of Beng^ Before 
1761, two other branches^ under Holhar and Sindhm, held 
iudepcndent sway Id the old Mughal Proviuco of Mdlwi and 
the neighbouring tracts, now divided between the StaJtes of 
Indore and Gwalior. At Pinipat, Holkai, the head of the 
Indore branch, deserted the Hindu line the moment he saw 
the tide turn, and his treachery rendored the Maibatti rout 
complete. The fourth Peshwa was Little more than the 
Tilt five nominal centre of the five great M^krhattd powers, with thetr 
respective headquarters at Poona, the seat of the Peshwas; 
at Xigpui, the capital of the Bhonslis^ in Berax ; at Gwalior, 
the residence of Sitidhiaj at Indore, the capital of Holkar^ 
and at Earoda^ the seat of the ifsing power of the Gdekw^rs. 
Madhu Rdo, the fourth Peshw^ just managed to hold his outi 
against the Muhammadan princes of Haidardbdd and Mysore, 
Fifth and against the BhonsM branch of the Jilarhaltas In Berax. 

His younger brother, Kirayan Rdo, succeeded him as fifth 
Feshn^d in 177^, but was quickly assassiuaied.® 

From this time the Peshwd's p*wcr at Poona begins to 
PfthwiL ^ nominal masters, the lineal doscendauts 

1772^^. of SivajI, had faded out of sight in Siitiia and Kolhapur. 

The Feshwis came of a high Brdhinan lineage^ while the 
actual fighting force of the Marhattds consisted of low-castc 
Hindus, It thus happened that each iMarhattd general w^ho 
rose to independent teirilorial sway, was inferior in caste, 
although possessed of more real powder than the Peshwi, the 

* For his ciTvetp M Gnifll Duff's Bui, ii 115-172, 

^ iJuiorytftki M^krAiiat^ vnL il pp, 175-1 jS. 
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tittikt head of the confederaq'. Of the two great northern 
houses, Holkar was descended from a shepherd and Sindhia 
from a slipper 4 )carcn'* These potentates lay qiiiet for a time 
after their crushing disaster at Pdnipat. Uut within ten years 
of that fatal field, they had finally established themselves 
throughout Malwd^ a^d invaded the Rdjputi Jit, and RobiUi Mnrhaitas. 
Provinces, from the Punjab oti the west to Oudh on the east SmdhiA 
{1761-71). In 1765, the titular Emperor, Shih Alatn, 
sunk into a British pensioner after his defeat at Baxar, In 
1771, he made overtures to the MarhrUlas. Holkar and 
Sindhia nominalty restored him to his throne at Delhi, but 
held him a virtual prisoner rill 1803^4, when they were over- 
thrown by our second Marhaltd w-ar* 

The third of the northern Marhattd bouses, immelyp the . 
Bhonslis of Bemr and the Central Provinces, occupied them- orBeral^ 
selves ivitb raids to the east Operating fiom their basis at 1751^185!’ 
Ndgpur,* they had eslotted, by 1751, the or * quarter 

revenue’ of Bengal, together with the sovereignty of Southern 
Orissa. The accession of the British in Bengal {i75^S) 
put a stop to their raids in that Provinoc, In iSoj, a division 
of our anny drove them out of Orissa. In 1S17, their power 
was finally broken by our last Marhaiti war. Their headquarter 
territories, now- forming the Central ProvinceSp* wene adminh 
stered under the guidance of British Residents from tSi? to 
1S53, On the death of the last Raghoji Bhonsta, without 
issuci in 1S531 N%pnr lapsed to the Bririsk 
The fourth of the northern Maihattd houses, namely* ^!: 
Baroda,'^ eictended its power throughout Guicrat, on the north- 
western coast of Bombay, and the adjacent peninsula of 
Kdthidwar. The scattered but wealthy dotninions known as 
the territortes of the Gdekwdr were thus formed Since our 
last Marhattd war, in 1817, Baroda has been ruled by the 
Gickw^p with the help of an English R^ident and a British 
subsidiary^ force. In 1874. the reignmg Gskkwdrp having in 

attempted to poison the Resident, was tried by a High Conv * 74 - 
mission consisting of three European and three native mem¬ 
bers, found guilty,, and deposed But the British Go^'einmcnt 
refrained from annexing the State, and raised a descendant 
of the founder of tlic family from poverty to the State cushion^ 

1 See artklc tSDOi?!* /jw/vrihf toL iv. 

a See Sjtide Gw AUOOt /jw/i™/ <kz^tierr, v&L IU* p 491. 
f S« artick Nagpur, /fflrjs™/ Caspar, vol, ril psi. 

^ Sk iiTttckCE.™AL FRovit^ets, iL pp.35<^J57^ 
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While these four noTthern houses of the Marhathts were 
pursuing their separate carcerst the Peshwd's power was l>eiug 
broken to pieces by family intrigues. The sisth PeshwTit 
Madhu JUo N'Myaiip was bom after his father's death, and 
during his short ILfe of twenty-one years the jKiwcr recnained 
in the hands of his minister, Kind Famavis. Raghobi, the 
uncle of the late Peshw-a^ disputed the birth of the posthumous 
child, and claitucd for himself the office of Peshwl The 
infantas guardian^ Kind Fama^-is, having invoked the aid of 
the French, the British sided with RaghoM- These allmnces 
Firtt Mar- brought on the first Marhattd war (1779-H1), ending wnth the 
treaty of Salbd! (17S2). That treaty ced^ the islands of 
Salsotte and Elephanta with tw^o others to the British, secured 
to Raghoba a handsome pension, and conhimed the child' 
Pcshw*d in his sovereignty. The latter^ however, only reached 
manhood to commit suicide at the age of twenty-one. 

Seventh Hb cousin, Bdji Fio 11., succeeded him in 1795 
andjast seventh and last Peshw;! The northern Marhattd house of 
Holkar jiqw took the lead among the hlarhattas^ and fomed the 
Pcahwi into the arms of the English* By the treaty of Basseln 
in iSoe, the Peshwd agreed to receive and pay for a British 
force to maintain him in his dominions. The northem Mar- 
Second hatt.i houses combined to break down this treaty. The second 
Msihaiti hfarhattd war followed (I So j-04)^ General Wellesley crushed 
the forces of the Sindhia and Kdgpur houses on the great helda 
of Assaye and Argaum in the south, while Lord Lake disposed 
of the Marhattd armies at Laswiri and Delhi in the north. 
In iSo4i Holkar was completely defeated at Dig. These cam¬ 
paigns led to Large cessions of territory to the British, the over¬ 
throw of the Fredch luffueuce in India, and the replacement 
of the titular Delhi Emperor under the protectioti of the 
English* Tn iSty-iS, the PeshwiiT Holkar* and the Bhonsli 
Marhatiis at Ndgpur took up arms, each on his own account, 
^ against the British, and were defeated in detail. That war 
finally broke the Marhatta power. The Peshwi, Baji Kao^ 
surrendered to the British, and his territories were armesed to 
our Bombay Presidency.^ The Peshwd remained a British 
pensioner at Biihdr, near Cawnpore;^ on a magnificent ailow- 
ihc aiice* till bis death. His adopted son grew up into the 
infamous Kani Sdhib of the Mutiny of 1S57, when the last 
relic of the Peshwds disappeared from the eyes of men. 

* For a summary of tho events of this last MorLaLta wan s« peyJt, pp. 
2^4-304. Al» Gra^at Duff's if Mahraiiai, ml. iii. /akhw. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 


EAR 1 ,y EUROPEAN SBTTtEUENTS {1498 tO i8tH CBNTURV A.U.), 

The Muhammadan invaders of India had entered from the 
north-vest Her Chmlian contiuerors approached by sea from 'Hic Poitu- 
the south. From the time of Alexander to that of Vasco da 
Gama, Europe held little direct intercourac with the East An Vmhj cTa 
occasional lafaveller broiighl Iw-ck stories of pcworful kingdoms 
and of umold wealth; but the passages by sea li'as soaicely 
dreamed of, and by land, wide deserts smd warlike trib^ lay be* 
tween. Comnierce, indeed, never ceased entirely, being carried 
on chiefly by the Italian cities on the Meditcrtaneaiiy which 
traded to the ports of the Lc^-ant^ But to the Ewropeans of the 
i5lh centurj^ India was an unknown land, which powerfully 
attracted the imagination of spirits stimulated by the renais¬ 
sance, and ardent for discovery^ The materials for ihh period 

^ T 3 ie rotiowing a Iht oF Oie mert iwt^warthy early tr^veUeri lo the 
Eiitj froBi the 91th century to the estohlishinjcnt of ihe Peitogirec u a 
cenquerine powei in IniJkL The A«b gcograplicre will U found, in 
grtsit detail, m Sir Hciity first volumes. The standarfl authority 

it 71 u fl/ ^ .Vflsrrrf /Vj tAf Vemfim, edited hf Ccilofld Henry 
Yiik, Cplk, 3 polii scoond ediEion, 1S75. My best thankt are due te 
Colunel Yak fbt the pcreolliJ assistance fee has kindly a^krded toe both 
here and in those ports of tbe /m/mls/ ihftt came within the 

Kopc offek iraearches, , c, , * 

S^l A-tii- King Al&ed Kndl SigheJm of ybtrhani t& the shfllte of saint 
Tikonms- in India. 

$51,916. Salaim&n swd Ahu Zaid, «bwe travcll funiiEfaed the Jft/aiiimi 
of KcmaVil. 913-JCL The Bci^igtaptier Mas'udL 
1(59-75. RabU BeniuninofTadeti} \iated PepitunGulf, report<d«n Indm. 
ixtio-ii. Tb* bfothm Kicoto and Molfe) ftiltv frttver and wide of 
MoRQ Pnlo : ““ks their firet Hiding venlnre thwogh Centr*) Asia, 

(471. They sUrtrf on their second journey, acoomponied by Muico Polo; 
md about 1275, amved at the Court of Kubtai KUil in Shangtu, 
whence Marco Pbto wm eotauUsd with seveial misswo* to Cochin 
China, Khanbulig (Pekine), wni the lodiao Sea*. 
i»3 Friar John of Monte GKvino, afterward* .^tfchbishop of Ptkmt 
ipent thirteen month* in India on hi* way to Cldna. [Ibn 
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have been collected by Dr Birdwcw^d In bis admirable officLil 
ita OM India (1879)^ which 

the following paragraphs are largely indebted I has'C given 
the history of the various European settlements, in greater 
detaih under their respective articles in the I/ft/trM Gas^r/Uirr 
fi/ Ifidh. In 1492^ Chiistophcr CoLiuDbiis sailed westwards 
under the Spanish flag lo seek India beyond the AtkntiCp bear¬ 
ing with him a letter to the great Khan of Tartaiy. He found 
America instead. An expedition under Vasco da Gama started 
from I.Ubcrn five years latir, in the opposite^ or south-eastern, 
dircctioiL It doubled the Cape of Good HopCp and cast andior 
off the city of Calicut on the 20th May 1498* after a protracted 
voyage of nearly eleven monihsv An earlier Portuguese 
etnissaiyp Covilhanij had reached Calicut overland about 14^7^ 
From the first Da Gama encountered hostility from the Moors» 
or rather Arabs, who monopolized the sea’-bome trade; but he 
seems to have found tavour with the Zamorin or Hindu Kdjd of 
Stale of hlalabar. An Afghin of the l^dl dynasty was on the throne 
anlvttTgf another Afghdn king was mibg over Bengal 

Portii. Ahmcdibdd formed the seal of a Muhammadan dynasty in 
GureraL The five independent Muhammadan kingdoms of 
Ahmednogar, Bijdpnrj Ellkhpurj Golconda, and Bidar had 

1304-73. Ibn Batlrtfl, au Arab of Tangicra j aJlcr nSaJiy years in tbe 
be altachcd Mmself to the Court of Mubaintivid Ti^hlnb nt 
Ddhl 1334-4^ wticsvtt he was dispatched on eta emtiftssy loC^hhuL 
(316-31. Odorico di Perdtacae, a Mmoritc friw; traveled in the E4*t 
iuxd throi^h ladia by way of Petsto, Bombinyi and Snnl {where he 
collected the bqfnts of fom misiEOiiaTta mnnyred in ijail lo MabbflTp 
the Cofooumdcl coast, and ihence to Chim and Tibet. 

131S. FiiAf Jdldanq* of Sctctoc, cdEiMCirAted Bishop of Qliilofri 
I 33 S- 49 " de SfajignoUl a FrandKau frbrt on hk netnm ham a 

missbon to China, vuited Quilon in 1347, and made a piJgrimage is> 
the ihiine of St* Thomiu in Indb m 1349- 
1327.71 Sir John Mondcrillc f wrote his travds m India (mppoeed tube 
the hr^t printed Er^Ibh l>oohp London, (499) • beyond ibe 
Levant his ttaveh me hclioa or bormwed. 

1420-40. J^colo Conllj A nobte Vcneiliifl j tmveitai (tiroughout S^iheiri 
India and along the Bombay coastr 

1442-44^ Abd-iif-Ba4£ak > during an embasfy to India, vmted Cdieia> 
Mangalore, and Vijajanaga:r^ where be WAS onteitaifled in state by the 
Hindu sovetden of that kir^otiL 

( 46 S- 74 T AthaiujHUS Nikitra, fl Ruwjfm; travelled fitini tbe Volga, 
Ibroagb Central Asia and Pcrsm« to GcL£cmtj Cambay, and Cbnnl, 
whemie be pioecoded inland to Bidar and Goli^iida- 
I494'99i Hkronhnd di Santo Slefancv 0 Genoese; viaited the port of 
bloJabar and the Coromandel coait ai a niercbant adveoturef* and 
after proceeding lo Ccylnn and PegB, sailed for Cambay. 

1 503-0®. TfATeti of Ludoineo di VartbenUL In the M^/uy£ iSfratr. 
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partitloirEed out the Deocan, But tht Hindii Riji of Vijaya- 
dagar still ruled ns psiramount in the south, and perhaps 
the most powoful luonarch to be found at that time in 
India, 

After staying neiirly six months gn the Malabar coast, Da of 
Gama returned to Europe, beaming with him the following * 
letter from the Zamorin to the King of Portugal j—* Vasco da ^4*^! 
Gania, a nobleman of your household^ has visited my kingdom 
and has given me great pleasure* In my kingdom there is 
abundance of cmnanion^ doves, ginger, pepper, and precious 
Stones. Wh^i I seek from thy country is gold, silver, conii, 
and scarlet* The safe arrival of Da Gama at Lisbon was cele* 
bmted with national rejoicings as enthusiastic as those which 
had greeted the return of CoLumbus* If tlio West Indies 
belonged to Spain by priority of discovery, Portugal might 
claim the East Indies by the same right The Portuguese 
mind was intoxicated by drcains of a mighty oriental empire. 

The early Porlugueso discoverers w^rc not traders or private PoKtign« 
adventurer^ but admimls with a royal commission to conquer 
territory and promote the spr<^d of Christianity. A ^cond 
expedition^ consisting of thirteen ships and tw'elve hundred 
soldiers, under the command of Cabral, was despatched in 
1500. * The sum of his instructions was to begm with preach^ 

ing, and if that failed, to proceed to the sharp determination of 
the sw'ord*' On his outward voyage, CabnU was driven by 
Stress of weather to the coast of BmziL Ultimately he reached 
Calicut, and established factories both there and at Cochin, in 
spite of active hostility from the natives. 

In 1502, the King of Portugal obtained from Pope Alex- FonDgi^w 
andtr vn a hull constituting him 'Lord of the N^avigation, 
Conquests, and Trade of Ethiopiat Arabia^ Persia, and IndLL'seas^ 1500’ 
In that year Vasco da Gama sailed again to the East, with a 
fleet numbecing twenty* vessds. He formed an alllante with 
the Rdjds of Cochin and Cananqre against the Zamorin of 
Calicut, and bombarded the latter in his palice. In 1503, the 
great Alfonso d'Albuqucrque sailed to the East in command of 
one of three expeditions from Portugal In 1505, a large fleet 
of twenty-two sail and fifteen thousand men wns sent under 
Erancisco de .Almeida, the first Portuguese Governor and 
Viceroy of I ndia. 101509, Albuquerque succeeded as Governor, 
and widely extended the area of Portuguese influence, Having 
failed in an attack upon Calicut, he seiied Goa in 1510, which Albu- 
has since remained the capital of Portuguese India- Then, 
sailing round Ceylon, he captured Malacca, the key of the navi- 15 
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gat ton of tbe Indian ajchipelago, and ofH^ned a irade with Siatn 
and the Spice Isbnds. Lastlyp he sailed back westward&p and after 
penetrating into the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, returned 
to Goa only to die in 1515. In 1524, Vasco da Gama came 
out to the East for the third timcj and he too died at Cochin, 
in 1527* For exactly a century, front 1500 to 1600, the Portu¬ 
guese enjoyed a monopoly of OrientaJ trade.- 

^From Japan and the Spice Islands to the Red Sea and the 
Cape of Good Hopet they were the sole masters and dispensers 
of the treasures of the East; while their possessions along the 
Atlantic coast of Africa and in Brazil completed their maritime 
empire.^ * But the Portuguese had neither the political strength 
nor the personal character iseccssaiy to maintain such an 
Empire. Their national temper had been formed in their 
contest with the Moors at home. They were not traders^ but 
knights-erranl and crusaders, who looked on every pagan aa 
an enemy of Poitu^ and of Chrisc Only dioso who Itave 
read the contemporary narratives of their conquests, can realize 
the superstition and ihe cruelty with which their history in 
the Indies b stained. Albuquerque alone endeavoured to 
conciliate the goodwill of the natives, and to live in friend* 
ship with the Hindu princes, who were naturally belter pleased 
to have the Portuguese, as governed by him, for thuir neigh¬ 
bours and allies, than the Muhammadans whom he had expelled 
or subdued. The justice! and maguanimity of his rule did as 
much to extend and confiirm the power of the Portuguese in 
the East as the courage and success of his military achievements. 
In such veneration his memory held, that the Hindus of 
Goa, and even the Muhammadans, were wont to repair to his 
tomb, and there utter their complaints, as if in the presence of 
his shade, and call upon God to deliver them from the tjTanny 
of his successors, The cruelties of Soarez, Sequeyra^ Menezes, 
Gama, and succeeding viceroys^ drove the natives to 
desperation, and encouraged the princes of Western India in 
1567 to form a league against the Portuguese, in which they 
were joined by the King of Achin.^ But the undisciplined 
Indian troops were unable to stand against the veteran soldiers 
of Portugal; 200 of whom, at Malacca, utterly routed 153O00 


^ Fcr 3. fiill ttCHjtml of the Portuguese in tmd the curkms phow 
whidi tbujy developed, *« ardcle GOA, /jw/enj/ vol. ill 

3^7-3^. Also for local iic 4 »cc^ Die, hALSiri^i. CauicUT* ^ 

® Thi* ami iht tbHowtiiig para^mplis are coiKlensed Jicm Dr. Bh^twood's 
pn iA£ Afi^ffliaruvui OA/ ^(VjWj tn iA^ dated 
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iiaii^x*& lyiih RTtillery. When, in 1578, Malacca ^“as again 
besieged by the King of Acbftii, the smaU Portuguese garrison 
destroyed 10,000 of his merit cannon and junks. 

Twice agalrt, in 1615 and for the last time in 1628, it was 
besieged, and on each occasion the Achinese were repulsed 
with equal bravery. But the increased military forces sent 
out to resist these attacks proved an insupportabie drain on 
the revenues and jjopulatlon of Portugal, 

In 1580^ the Portuguese cro\m was united with that of.^panEdi 
Spain^ under Philip iL This proved the last blow to the mart- 
time and commercial supremaej' of Portugal. The interests 
of Portugal in Asia were henceforth subordinated to the Euro¬ 
pean interests of Spain. In 1640^ Portugal again became a 
separate kingdom. But in the meatiwhlle the Dutch and Eng¬ 
lish had appeared in the Eastern seas ; and before their indomit¬ 
able com]}edtionp the Portuguese empire of the Indies withered 
aw-ay as rapidly as it had sprung up. The period of the 
highest development of Portuguese commerce was probably 
from 1590 to 1610 oil the eve of tbo subversion of their com¬ 
mercial pow'or by the Dutch, and when their political admitii- Dcwnfkll 
stmtion in India was at its lowest depth of degradation. 
this period a single fleet of Portuguese merchantmen sailing India, 
from Goa to Cambay or Surat would number as many as 150 
or 250 irarra^Af. Now, only one Portuguese ship sails from 
Lisbon to Coa in the yean^ ITic Dutch besieged Goa in 
1603, and again in 1639. Both attacks were uusuccessfuJ on 
land; but the Portuguese were gradually driven olf the sea* 

In r6S3, the Marhattis plundered to the gates of the city. 

The further history' of the Portuguese in India is a miserable 
chronicle of pride, poverty^ and sounding titles- The native 
princes pressed upon them front the land. On ihe sea they 
gave way to more Rigorous European nations. 

'Die: only remaining Portuguese ptjsscsstons in India are The Pcir- 
Goa, Ddmdn, and Diu, all on the west coasts with an area 
10S6 square miles, and a population of 4o?,Jta souls. Them 1871. 
general Census of 1S71 also returned 426 Portuguese in BriEish 
India, Hot including those of mixed descent About 30,000 of 
the latter arc found in Bombay (' Portuguese' halfcastes), and 
50^000 in Bengal, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Dacca and 
Chittagong. The latter are knowo as Firinghis; and, excepting de- 
tliat they retain the Komaji Catholic faith and Eiiro|ieaji sur- 
names, are scarcely to be distinguished either by colour^ lan¬ 
guage, or habits of life from the natives among whom they live. 

* Reproduced, wSibcnit from Dr, Blrdwood'i Report p. 70. 
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The Dutch were the first European nation who broke through 
the Portuguese monopoly. During the i^th century, Bruges, 
Antwerp, and Amsterdam became suoeessively the great 
empotii whence Indian produect imported by the Portuguese, 
was distributed to Germanyj and €%^en to England. At first 
the Dutch, following in the track of the English, nltemptcd to 
find their way to India by sailing round the north coasts of 
Europe and Asia^ William Barents is honourably koowTt as 
the leader of three of these arctic ex|ieditions, in the last of 
which he perished The first Dutch man to double the Cape 
of Good Hope was Comdins Houtman, who reached Sumatra 
and Bantam in i5g6» Forthwith private companies for trade 
with the East were formed in many parts of the United Pro¬ 
vinces; but in 1603, they were amalgamated by the States- 
Gcneral into *Thc I>utch East India Company.^ Within fifty 
years the Dutch had established factories on the continent of 
India, in Ceylon, in Sumatra, in the Persian Gulf, and in the 
Red Sea, besides having obtained c-vclnsive possession of the 
Moluccas. In 1^19, they laid the foundation of the dty of 
Batavia in Java, as the seal of the supreme government of 
the Dutch possessions in the East Indies, which had previonsly 
been at Amboyna* At about the same time tiicy tiiscovered 
the coast of Australia, and in North America founded the city 
of New Amsterdam or Manhattan, now New YorL 

During the 17th centuty, the Dutch maritime poi^ver was the 
first Sn the world. Their memorable massacre of the English 
at Aniboyna, in 16^3, forced the British Company to rctiru 
from the Eastern Archipelago to the continent of India, and 
thus led to the foundation of out Indian Empire The long 
naval wars and bloody battles between the ^glish and the 
Dutch within the narrow eastern seas, were not terminated until 
William of Orange united the two countries in 1689, In the 
Archipelago the Dutch ruled without a rtvalj and gradually ex¬ 
pelled the Fortugucse from almost till their territorial possessions. 
In 1^35, they occupied Formosa ; in 1640, they took Malacca, 
a blow froin which the Portuguese never recovered; in 1647, 
they were trading at Sadms^ on the FaUr river; in 1651, they 
founded a colony at the Cape of Good Hope, as a haif>way 
station to the East; in 1652, they built ihcir first Indian factory 
at Pilakollu, on the Madras coast; in rfijS, they captured 
lafTnapatam, the last stronghold of the Fortugucse in Ceylon. 
In 1664, they wrested from the Portuguese all their earlier scttle- 
nrents on the pepper-bearing coast of Malabar; and in rfifig, 
ey expelled the Portuguese from St. Thom^ and Macassar. 
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The fall Qf the Dutch colonial empire rostiUcd from its 
short-sighted commercial policy. It was deUbeinlcly based 
upon a monopoly of the trade in spices, and remained from policy, 
fim to last destitute of sound econoinJcal princtples* like the 
?hainklans of old, the Dutch stopped short of no acts of 
cruelty towards their rivals in commerce; but, unlike the 
Fhcenician^ they failed to introduce theh civilLsation among 
the natives with whom they came in contact The tnell of 
Dutch supremacy was sounded by Chvei when in 1738 
atiacked the Dutch at Chinsurilt both by land and watCTj and 
forced them to an ignominious capilulaUcrL In the 
French wars from 1793 to iSiTi England WTested from 
Holland every one of hot colonies; although Jam was restored 
in 1816, and Sumatra exchanged for Malacca in 1814- At 
the present time# the Dutch flag flies nowhere ou the mainland 
of India. But quaint houses ai Chinsurah, Negapatam, J^- 
napatani^ and other petty ports on the CotoniaDdel and Malabar 
coast, with the fomtal canals or water-channels in some of these 
old Settlements, remind the traveller of scenes in the Nether¬ 
lands. The [mssage betw een Ceylon and the mninkod still 
bears the name of ihe Doicb governor, In the Census 

of iSyz, only seventy Dutchmen were enumerated throughout 
all British India.t 


The earliest English attempts to reach India were made by 
the North-west passage. In 149^1 Henry vii. granted ^ettcrsT;{J^^ 
patent to John Cahot and his three sons (one of whon^ itner^ 
w'as the famous Sebastian) to lit out tw'o ships for the ex- 
ploration of this routCi They failed] but discov^ed the island 
of Newfoundland, and sailed along the coast of America 
from I-abrador to ’V’^irgiaia. In 1553, the ill Med Sir 
Willoughby attempted to force a passage along the north of 
Europe and Asia# the successful accomplishment of which 1553-1616. 
has been reserved for a Swedish sa^imt of our own day. 

Sir Hugh perished miserably, but his second in command. 
Chancellor, reached a hartour on the White Sea, now 
ArchangcL Thence he penetrated by land to the court of 
the Grand Duke of Jloscow, and laid the foundation of * the 
Russia Company for cany'ing on the overland trade between 
Indui, Persia, Bokhara, and Moscow.' Many subscquoit 
attempts were made to find a North-west passage from 152S lo 


1 For local notices of the DrUch Id ladia, wc aiiickt 
Paulkollu, Crissi raii, N^PAtAif, I'AiJC*s PassAUE, etc., ia dwir 
respective volumes of ihc Imjxrial Casitfufr . 
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1616, They have Jeft on our modem mapis the impenshablc 
^ames of Frobisher. Davis, Hudson, and BaffiiL Meanwhile, 
in 1577, Sir Francis Drake had tircumnaligated the globe^ 
and on his way homo had touched at Ternatt^ one of the 
Moluccas^ the king of which island agreed to supply the 
English nation with all the doves it produced^ The first modem 
Knglisliman known to hav-e visjted India was Thomas Stephensi 
ILfih^n in ^S 79 * But \S^illLani of MaJmesburj' states that in. SS5Sighet- 
mus of Sherborne, sent by King Alfred to Rome with presents 
to the Popcp proceeded thence to the East Indies to the 
tomb of Sl Thomas (at Mallapur^ a suburb of Madras)i and 
brought back jewels and spices, Stephens (1579) was edu¬ 
cated at New College, Oxford, and w'as rector of the Jesuits^ 
College tn Salsette. His letters to his father are said to hai-e 
roused great enthusiasm in England to Iradc directly wath 
Ehree English merchants. Ralph Fitehi 
Lccdes, James Newberry, and Leedes, went out to India overland as 
^583. mercantile ad^-enlutf^ The jealous Portuguese threw th&m 

into prison at Ormui, and again at Goa, At length Newberry 
settled down as a shopkee]>er at Coa; Leedes entered the 
service of the Great Mughal; and Fitch+ after a lengthened 
peregrination in Ceylon, Bengal, Pegu. Siam, Malacca, and 
other parts of the East Indies returned to England.^ 
llie defeat of the Mnvinciblc Armada* in 1533, at which 
time the crowns of Spain and Portugal w'cre in union, gave a 
fresh Stimulus to maritime enterprise in England; and the 
successful vojage of Cornelius Houtman in 1596 showed the 
way round the Cape of Good Hope into waters hitherto 
monopolized by the Portuguese. 

^ ^^ondense the folio wing iiara^ph on the early history of 
Coifiv English East India Comp,inies^ with little change^ from 

paaica, Dn Bird wood's valuable official report* In 1599, the 

l>utch| who had now firmly established their trade in the 

East, raised the price of pepper against us from 3s. per 

lb. to 6s, and The merchants of London held a meet¬ 
ing on the 2 2d September at Founders' Hall, with the T^rd 
Mayor in the chair, and agreed to form an association for the 
purposes of trading directly with India, Queen Elbabeth 
also sent Sir John Mtldcnh^ by Constantinople to the Great 
Mughal to apply for privileges for an English Company. On 
the 31 St December 1600,® the English East India Company w'as 

* r*^*^'*^ tti /fti/ia pp, 75-77. 

* A M 0 £(£ iM /><« /hifm pp. 77^if 
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mcoiporaled by foyal cliaiter under tbe tirie of *Tlie Governor 
and Company of Merohants of London trading to the 
Indfes/ The onginal Company had only 125 shareholder^ cemlsw 
and a capital of ^70,000, which was miscd to j^^oOfOOO in 
1612p when vo^-ages were first undertaken on the joint-stock 
account. Courtcn^a Association, known as * llie Assftda Mcr- Later 
chants,' from a factory subsctiiicntly founded by it in 3 ^ladagas- 
car, was established in 1635^ but, after a period of intemecinc (635, 
rivalry., combined with the London Company in 165a, In 1655,1655, 
the ‘Comjmny of ^terchant Advenlnrers' obtained a charter 
from Cromwell to trade with IndLa^ but united with the 
original Comjjany two years later. A more formidable rival 
subsequently appeared in the English Company^ or ‘ General 
Society trading to the East IndicSj^ which was incorporated 
under powerful patronage in 1698, with a capital of 3 millions 159S, 
sterling. According to EvelyTi^ in bis J^iary for March 5, 
ifigSj * the old East India Company lost their business against 
the new^ Company by 10 votes in ParlLomentj so many of their 
friends being absent, going to see a tiger bailed by dogs*' 

However^ a compTomise was elTected through the arbitration 
of Lord Godolphin^ in 170S; by w'hich the * London* and iJoS- 
the ‘English* Companies were finally amalgamated in 1709, Amnlgam^t- 
under the style of ^Thc United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies.* About the same time, the 
Company advanced loans to the State aggregating 2 00,000 

at 5 per cent interest, in return for the exclusive privilege 
to trade to all places between the Cape of Good and 
the Straits of Magellan.^ 

The early voyages of the Company from 1600 to 1612 are Voyagw^ 
distinguished as the * separate voyages^* twelve in number, 

The subscribers individually bore the expenses of each vojrage, 
and reaped the whole profits^* With the exception of the 
fourth, all these separate voyages w'ere highly prosperous, the 
profits hardly ever falling below too per cent After 1612, 
the voyages were conducted on the JoinLstock accounL 
The English were promptly opposed by the Portuguese. First 
But James Lancaster^ even in the first voyage 
established commercial relations with the King of Achin and 

fl/ £asf Mm by Pcict Adber, A.tiiflaxit-S«re(aiT to ihc 

Hociourablc Court of Directory lx. (Londen, 1826.) 

t Unclcr the iwaixl of Lord Godolpliin, by ibe Act of the 6th of Queen 
Annr^ in Ije®, cap. 17. Aabcr'& p. ki, 

* Mil], Mti. Srit voL L p. J51 {ctL iSy^o). Aabc^rgires a detailed 
iialemcnt of these toaiw, from 1708 to 1791 * P- 
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at Friaman in the island of Sutnatra, as well ns with the 
MalaccoSt at Bantam, where he settled a factor}' or 
“House of Trade' in 1603. In 1^04, the Company undertook 
their second voyage, cominaiided by Str Henry Middleton, who 
CKtended thdr trade to lianda and H\mboyn3L 'Fhe succ^ 
of these voyages attracted a number of private merchants to 
the business; and in [606, James l granted a licence to Sir 
Edn'aid Midi elbome and others to trade * to Cathay * China, 
Japan^ Corea, and Cambaya-' But MichelhoTne, on arriving 
in the East, instead of exploring new sources of commerce 
like the East India Company, followed the jKn'nicioiis example 
of the Portuguese, and plundered the native traders among 
the Islands of the Indian Archipekiga. He in this w^y 
sccnrcd a con&Idcmble booty, but brought disgrace on the 
British name, and mudi hindered the Compan/s business at 
Bantam. In Captain D. Middleton, in command of 

the fifth voyage, was prevented by the Dutch from trading at 
Banda, but succeeded in obtaining a cargo at Pulo Way. In 
this year also, Captain Hawkins proceeded from Surat as 
envoy from James h and the East India Company to the 
court of the Great Mughal. He was graciously received by the 
Emperor {Jahingir)* and remained three years al Agra* In 
1609, Captain Shaqw obtained the grant of free tiade at Aden, 
and a cargo of pepper at Priaman. In this year also, the 
Company constructed the dockyard at Deptford, which 
the beginnings obsen'ts Sir William Monson^ *of the increase 
of great ships in England-' In 1611, Sir Henry MiddletoUp 
in command of the sixth voyage, arrived before Cambay. 
He resolutely fought the Portuguese, who tried to beat him 
off, and obT.ained important concessions from the native 
powers. In i6ra-ii also. Captain Hippon, commanding the 
seventh ^yage, established agencies at Masullpatami and in 
Siam, at Patania or Patany, on the Malay Peninsula^ and at 
Peitfpollee. obtained leave to trade at Surat in ifiij. 

In 1615, the Company's licet, under Captain Bes^ was 
attacked off Swally, the port of Surat, at the mouth of the 
river Tdpli, by an overwhelming force of Ponuguese.i But the 
assailants were utterly defeated In four engagementsp to the 
astonishment of the natives, who had hitherto considered ihem 
Invindble. The first fruit Of this decisive victory was the 
preeminence of our factory at Suiat, with subordinate agencies 
at Gogra, Ahmedibdd, and Cambay. Trade was also opened 

^ Fer thlt date nad accfiqnt of iht rngagctiicnt, s« 

SiHAT and Ukoack, li. pp, 77 ^ j$ (Bomtiay Government rS 7 ?). 
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with the Pmmrt (Julf* In 1614, an agency was established 
at Ajmere by Mr. Edwards of the Siimt factory- The chief 
seat of the Company's go^^mment in Western India Temdncd 
at Surat until 1634-87, when it was transrerred to Bombay.^ 

In 1615, Sir Thomas Roe was sent out by James i. as am-Sir 
bassador to the court of Jahingir, and succeeded in 5, 

the Company's trade in the Mughal dominions on a more 
favourable footing. In 16 the English established a factory 
at Mocha ; but the Dutch comjKrbed them to resign all pre^ 
tensions to the Spice Islands* In that year ako^ the Company 
failed in its attempt to open a trade with Dabhol^ Bati-cola, and 
Calicut, through a w™t of sincerity on the part of the Zamorin 
or Calicut Kaja* In 1619^ we were permitted to establish a 
factory and build a fort at Jask, in the Persian Gulf 

In 161% the *Tireaty of Defence' with the Dtitch^ 
prevent disputes between the English and Dutch companies, DiUch^ 
was mtilied. ^Vhen it w'as proclaimed in the East, hostilities 1619* 
solemnly ceased for the S|.iace of an hourj, while the Dutch 
and English fleets, dressed out in all their dags, and with 
yards manned, saluted each oiher* But the treaty ended in 
the smoke of that stately saluiation, and the peti>etual strife 
between the Dutch and English Companies wient on as bitterly 
as Up to that time, the English comiiaiiy did not 

pcksscss any territory' in sovereign tight in the Indies, escepting 
in the island of l^xintore or Great Banda- This island H'os 
governed by a commenctal agent of the Compmy, who had 
under him thirty Europeans as clerks and warehousemen. 

This little band, with two hundred and fifty armed Maia>^ 
constituted the only force by which it was protected. In 
the islands of Banda and Pulo Roon and Rosengyn* the 
English Company had factories, at each of which were ten 
agents. At Macassar and Achlo^ they possessed agend^es; the 
whole being subordinate to a head factor)^ at Bantam m Java 
In i6ao, the Duidi, notwithstanding the Treaty of 
concluded the previous year, expelled the English from Fulo 
Roon and Lantorc, and in r6ri from Bantaim. The fugitive itoa 
factors tried to establish themselvest first at Pulicat, and 
aftcrw'ords at Masuiipatatn on the Coromandel coasts but wero 
cirectually opi>osed by the Dutch In 1620, the Portuguese 
also attacked the English fleet under Captain ShiDlnge, but 
were defeated with great Joss* Prom this time the estimarion 
in which the Portupese were held by the natives dedined, 

^ Orders isfued, 1684; transfer cntninceiccd, i6S6 | actually carded oni, 

1687. vol. ib 9^- 
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wliilft that of the English rose. In i6zo^ too, the English 
Company established ^encies at Agra and Patni, In 1622^ 
they joined with the Persians, atcnched and look Ormuz from 
the Portuguese* and obtained fiom Shih Abbas a gmnt in ^>eT- 
petuity of the customs of Gombroon. This was the first time 
that the English took the ofTensivc against the Portuguese. 
In the same year, our Company succeeded in re-establishing 
their factory* at Masulipatam. 

The massacre of Amboyna* which made so deep an im- 
presdon on the English mindt marked the climax of the 
Dutch hatred to us in the eastern seas. After long and bitter 
recriminations^ the Dutch seized our Captain I'owerson at 
.Amboyna^ with 9 Euglishmeup 9 Japanese^ and i Portuguese 
sailofj in Februar)^ 1623. They tortured the prisoners at their 
trialp and found them guilty of a conspiraq' to surprise the 
garrisoa 'I'he victims were executed in the heat of passion* 
and their torture and judiciai nuirder led to an outburst of 
indignation in England Ultimately* commissioners were ap¬ 
pointed to adjust the claims of the two nations; and the Dutch 
had to pay a sum of ^3615 as satisiactEon to the hdrs of 
those who had sulfcrcd. But from that time the Dutch 
remained masters of T^ntom and the neighbouring isUmds* 
They monopolized the whole trade gf the Indian Archipelago, 
until the great naval wars which commenced in 1793. In 1624, 
the English, unable to oppose the Ehitch* withdrew nearly all 
their factories from the ArchipelagOt the Malay Peninsula, 
Siam, and Java. Some of the factors and agents retired to 
the island of I^gundy* in the Strait ofSunda, but weru forced* 
by its unhedthlness^ to abandon it. 

In 1635-35, the English established a factory at Armagion 
on the Coromandel coast* subordinate to MasulipataitLi But 
in i6aS* Masulipatam was, in consequence of the oppressions 
of the native governors, for a lime abandoned in favour of 
Armagion, which now mounted 12 guns, and had 23 factors 
and agents. In 1629* the factory at Bantam in Java was re¬ 
established as an agenq- to Surat; and in 1630, Armagion, 
reinforced by 20 soldiers, was also placed under the presidency 
of Surat- In 1652, the lactory was te established at Masuli- 
patam* under a grant, known os the 'Golden Fircnan,' from the 
Kang of Golconda. In 1634* by a famidn dated February 2, 


In cKraiK^TogidiU paragraphs! I ftFlIow, alinost verkwitn, with a 
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the Company obtained from the Great ^lughal liberty to trade 
in Etengal. Bat their ships were to resort only to Fippli in * 
Orissa^ now left far inland by the sea. The PoTtuguese were 
in the some year espelled from Bengal. In 1634-35, Bantam 
was again raised to an independent presidency^ and an agency 
was established at Tatta* or * Scindy.^ In 1637^ Conrten's 1^35. 
.Association (chartered 1635) settled agencies at Coa, Baticola, 
Kimir, Achin, and Rijipiir, Its ships had the year before 
plundered some native vessels at Surat and Diu. This act 
disgraced the Company iinth the Mughal authorities (who 
ootild not comprehend the distiDction between the Comjiany 
and the Association), and depressed the English trade with 
Surat^ while that nf the Dutch proportiotiaiely increased. In 
163S, Armagdon was abandoned as unsuited for commerce; 
and in 1639, Fort St George or Mnderaspatani (Chbeepnlam) 
was founded by Francis Day, and the factors at Armagiton 
wore removed to it It was made subordinaie to Bantom 
in Java, until raised in 1653 to the rank of a Presidency. In 
1640, the Company established an agency at Bussqrah, and 
a factory at Kdrw-^ir. I’rade having much cstended, the 
Company*s yard at Deptlord was found too small for their 
ships, and they purchased some copyhold ground at Blacka'all, 
w'hich at that time was a waste marsh, without sin inhabita-iiL 
Here they opened another dockyard, in which was bnilt 
the of 1200 tons, the largest ship up to that time 

seen in England^ 

The factory at Hdglf was established in 1640, and at Hwfihp 
Balasor in 1642. In 1643, in consequence of professional 
services rendered by Mr. Gabriel Boughton, surgeoti of the 
Nepmv/J, to the Emperor Shih Jahin, additional privileges 
were granted to the Company j and in 1^46^ the Govemor of 
Bengal, who had also been medically attended by Boughton, 
made concessions which placed the factories at Balasor and 
Hdgli on a more favourable footing. In 1647, Coniten s Asso- 
ciation established its colony at Assada, in Madagascar. In ■ 

1652, Cromwell declared war against the Dutch on account of 
their accumulated injuries against the English Company. In 

1653, the Company's factory at Ludmow was withdrawn. No 
xecoid has been found of its establishment. In 165S, the 
Company established a factory at Kisimbdzdr (spelt 'Castle 
Bazaar' in the records), and their establishments in Bengal were 
made subordinate to Fort St George, instead of to Bantam. 

In 1661, Bombay was ceded to the British crown os part 
the dower of Catharine of Braganza, but was not delivered up ‘ 
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tintil 1665. King Charles il transferred it to the East India 
Cofflpany, for an mmual payment ofj^iOp in i6fiS. The seat 
of the Western Presidency was removed to it from Snrat in 
1684-87. The Compan}'*s establishments in the East Indies 
then consisted of the Presidency of Eantam in Java, with its 
dependencies of Jambee, I\lacas^^ and other places in the 
Indian Archipelago; Fort SL George and its dependent 
factories on the Coromandel coast and Bengal; Surat, v.nth 
its amiiated dependency of Bombay; and factories at Broachp 
Ahmeddbid, and oihcr places in Western IndUp also at 
GomhrooiD and Bussorali in the Persian Gulf and Enphrates 
valley. In i66r, the factory at Biliapatam was foiinded. In 
1663^ the factories which had been established at Patnd, Balasorp 
and were ordered to be discontinued, and purchases 

made only at KiiglL In 1664^ Surat was pillaged by Sivaji, but 
Sir George Oxenden bravely dtTended the EngUsh factory^; and 
the Mughal Empiaror, In admiration of his conduct, granted 
the Company an exemption from customs for one 

In t68j^ Bengal was separated from Madras^ and Mr. 
Hodges appointed * agent and govemor * of the Company's 
afTairs Hn the Bay of Bengal^ and of the factories subordi¬ 
nate to it, at Kiisinibiizdr, Fatnd, Balasor, Maldah, and Dacca. 
A corporal of approved fidelity with uo soldiers, to bo a 
guard to the agent^s person ai the factory of HiJglir and to 
act against interlopers.' In 16S4,. Sir John Child was made 
^Captain-General and Admiial of India/ and Sir John 
Wybome, ‘Vice-Admiral and Deputy Governor of Bombay.' 
In ]6S7}the scat of the Presidency was finally rransferried from 
Sumt to Bombay. In 16B6, Kisimbds^j in common with the 
other English (actories in Bengal^ had been condemned to con¬ 
fiscation by the Nawdb S-haista Khdn. The Hdglf factory was 
much oppressed, and the Company's business throughout India 
iiufFcred from the wars of the Mughals and Marhattds. Sir 
John Child was appointed litular " Governor-General/^ with 
full power in India to make war or peace, and was ordered 
to proceed to inspect the Corapan/s possessions in Madras 
and Bengal, and amngo for their safely. On the soth of 
December i686j the Companj-^s Agent and Council quitted 
the factory at Hdgll, and retired to Sutanati (Calcutta). 
Tqgnapatam (Fort Su Darid) was first settled in this year 
(1686), and dehnitivdy established in i6gi-93. 

* Dr, Kidw«md's OM ^Wjt ^ fAt p. 

(lucrtfl ihit tiite hum. the scss^ It Js, njofninitEy, a. ccutiiiy older tlian 
J staled j htal Hasting waj the Tirtt rtaJ Governor-General, 1774. 
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In 1687-883. the Conip[iD)''s servants, broken in spirit by ihe 
oppn^iotisor the native Viceroy, detennined to quit their 
factories in Bengal In iSSSp Captaiii Heathy of the 
ftiffi, in counmand of the Company's forces* embarked all its * 
servants and goods, sailed dovm the Hrigl^ and anchored off 
Balasotr They wercj however, soon invited to return by the 
Emperor, who granted thera the site of the present city of 
Calcutta for a fortihed factory'. In 1689, our factories at 
Yizagapatatn and Masulipatara were seized by the Muhamma¬ 
dans, and the factors were massacred. But in thk same year, 
the Company detertnined to consolidate their positioii in The Cemh- 
India on the basis of territorial sovereignty, to enable them 
to resist the oppression of the Mughals and ^^a^halu^5. With icmiDriitl 
that vicu^, they ]iassed the r^^tution, which was destined to 
turn their derks and factors throughout India into conquerors 
and proconsuls: The increase of our reveniie is the subject 
of OUT caiep as much as our trade; "tis that must maintain our 
force when twenty accidents may interrupt our tmde 1 'tts that 
must make US a nation in India. Without that we are but a 
great number of intcrlopeTS, united by His Majesty's royal 
charter, fit only to trade where nobody of power thinks it their 
interest to prevent us. And upon this account it is that the 
wise Dutch, in all their general advices that we have seen, 
write ten paragraphs concerning their government, their civil 
and military policy,, warfare, and the increase of thch revenue, 
for one paragraph they write concerning trade. ^ 

The Portuguese at no time attempted to found a Com-p^w 
pany, but kept their eastern trade as a royal enteqmse and 
monopoly* The first incorporated Company was the English, Com- 
established in 160a, which was quickly followed by the Dutch 
in lijoa. The Dutch conquests, however, wEro made inDutcFi; 
the name of the State, and rank as national colonies, not 
as private possessions. Nest came the French, W'hosc first FrcncH ■ 
East India Company was founded in 1604 ; the second, in 
t6ii I the third, in 1615 ; the fourth (Richelieu^s), in 1642 ; 
the fifth (Colbert's), in 1644 The sixth was formed by the 
union of the French East and West India, Senegal, and China 
Companies the name of * The Company of the Indies,' 
ift 1J19. The cxclnslve privileges of this Company were, by 
the king's decree, suspended in T769 ; and the Company was 
finally abolished by the National Assembly in 1796. The first 
Danish East India Company was formed in 1612, and thcDiuiUh; 
second in 1670* The settlements of Tranquebar andSeram^ 
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pur were both founded in 16 iS, and acquired by the Engltsh 
by purchase from Denmark in 1845. Other Danish settle¬ 
ments on the mainland of India were Porto Novo ; with 
Eddova and Hokheri on the Matabar coast The Company 
started by the Scotch in 16^5 may be regarded as having 
been still-bom. The VRoyal Company of the Philippine 
IsiandSj^ incoiporated by the King of Spain in 1733^ had little 
to do with India proper. Of more Lfoportance, although but 
short-lived^ was * The Ostend Company/ incorporated by the 
Emperor of Atistria in 1713, its factors being chiefly persons 
who had served in the Dutch and English Companies^ But 
the opposition of the maritime powers farced the court of 
Vienna in 1727 to suspend the Company's charter for seven 
years. The Ostend Company, after passing through a very 
trjr’'<J^g existence, prolonged by the desire of the AustrLan 
Government to participate in the growing East India trader 
became bankrupt tn 1784. It w^ finally extinguished by 
the arrangements made at the renewal of the English East 
India Company's charter in 1793. The last nation of Europe 
to engage In maiitime trade with India was SwederL W'hcn 
the Ostend Company was suspended, a number of its servants 
were thrown out of employment. Mr. Henry Koning, of 
Stockholm, took advantage of their knowledge of the East, 
and obtained a charter for the * Swedish Company/dated i3th 
June 1731. This Company was reor^nized in 1806, 

The extent to which foreign nations now carry on direct 
dealings with India may be inferred approximately from the 
following figures, taken from the Census Report of 1871. 
There tvcrc then in British India about Sooo inhabitants of 
continental Europe; but of these the nationality of only 262S 
was more particularly specified, chiefly in Bengal Germans 
numbered 755 ; French, 631; Portuguese, 426 ; Italians, sSa ; 
Greeks, Swedes, 73; Russians, 7a; Dutch, 70; Nor¬ 
wegians, 581 Danes, 45 j Spaniards, 32; Belgians, 20 j Swiss, 
19 ; Turks, iS. 
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CHAPTER xni. 

HlSrORY OF BRtT|£ir FULE (1757 TO 18S1 A.n). 

The poUticuTj hisEory of the British m India begins in the iSth Om first 
eentai^' \rith the French wars in the Kamatic. Fort St George, 
the nucleus of Madras, founded by Frands Day in i&jg, was 
OEiT earliest possession. The French setdcment of Pondicherrit ifijgu 
about loo miles lower down the Coromandel coast* was estab¬ 
lished in 1^74, and for many jiears the English and French 
traded side by side without riralty or territaiia] ambition. The 
English paid rem of i a 00 pagodas (say the deputies 

of tile Mughal Empire when Aurangzeb annexed the souths 
and On two several occasions bought off a besieging army by a 
heavy bribe. 

On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707* the whole of Sonthern ^ufhvm 
India became practically independent of DelhL In the 
Deccan Proper, the Niidm-uK -Mulk founded a hereditary 
dynasty* with Haidaribid for its capital, which exercised a 
noDiinn] authority over the entire south. The Kariiatic* or the 
lowbnd tract betweeu the central plateau and the eastern sea, 
was ruled by a deputy of the Ni^Ami known as the Kawdb of 
Atcol Farther south, Trichinopoli was the capital of a Loed 
Hindu Tanjorc foitncd another Hindu kingdom under 

n degenerate descendant of Siv^ji. Inland, M^^sore was 
gradually growing into a third Hindu State ; while everywhere 
local chieftains, called or naiJtsj were in semiJnde- 

pendent possession of citadels or hillTorts, These represented 
the fief-holders of the andcnl Hindu kingdom of Vija^anagar ; 
and many of ihem had maintained a practical independence 
since its fall in 1565. 

Such was the condition of aBhlts in Southern India when 
war broke out between the English and the French in Europe 
In 1744- Dupleix w'as at that time Governor of Pondichem, Md Eng. 
and Clive was a young writer at Madms. An English fleet 
first appeared on the CoTomandel coast, but Dupleix by a 
judicipiis present induced the Kawib of Arcot to tntetposn 
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and prevent In 1746,5 French squadron airived, 

Ftret wifj under tbe command of La Bourdonnais- Madras siiitcndered 
1746^. almost without a blow; and the only settlement left to the 
English w^as Fort St David, a few miEes soudi of PoDdicheni, 
1746, " where Clive and a few other fugitives sought shelter. The 
Nawdb, fiiithful to his impartial poUqr, marched with 10,000 
men to drive the French out of Madras, but w^as defealecL 
In r 74% an English fleet arrived under Admiral Boscawen, 
and attempted the siege of Pondicherri, while a land force 
co-operated under Major LawTencet whose name afterwards 
became associated with that of CUve- The French repulsed 
all attacks; but the treaty of Aix-larChapehei in the same 
j'Car, restored Madras to the English.^ 

Secood The first w^ar with the French was merely an incident in the 
contest in Europe. The second war had its origin in 
Daplctt, Itidian polities, while England and France were at peace. 
The easy success of the French arms had inspired Dupleix 
with the ambition of founding a French empire in India, 
unda- the shadow^ of the Muhammadan powers. Disputed 
successions at HaidardbM and at Arcot supplied his oppor- 
tunit}'. On both thrones be placed his nominees, and posed 
as the arbiter of the entire aoulh. The English of 
under the instinct of seU'-preiscrvation> had supported anotlier 
candidate to the throne of Arcot, in opposition to the nominee 
of Dupidx. Their candidate was Muhammad Ali, after¬ 
wards known in history as The war which ensued 

between the French and English in Sonthem India has been 
exhaustively described by Ormc. The one meident that 
CUve's stands out conspicuously is the capture and subsequent 

defence of defence of Arcot by Cbve in 1751. This heroic feat, even 
more than the battle of Plassey, spread the fame of English 
s-alour throughout India, Shortly Eifterwards, Clive returned 
to England in Ul-health, but the wTir continued fitfully for 
many years. On the irholc, English influence predominated in 
the Kamatic or Madras coast, and their candidate, Muhammad 
All^ m ain rained his position at ArcoL Butti^l^nd^ the French 
were supreme in tho Deccanj and they were able to seize the 
maritime tract called * the Northern Circars." 

The final struggle did not lake place until 1760. In that 

^ The arieijiiil authoriliea Cor the Ficncb lukl English wao in Sotiiicm 
luduiiLic—(ijOrme'f vots.* Miudis^ reprin^ tSSrj (aj MiU'i 

Bnfijk, /tf^ia 1^40); mad (j) for Uw Ffcncli vww c»f Lhotir 
LianaactkjCti, CnUjocit ^talEnoa's admunbk ^/rWtfvi in Im^ia 

(Uudon, and/j'.iva/ /^FiawA im ILondon, [S7S^ 
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yfiiT Colonel (.afterwi^ds Sir Eyre) CootG xtod. thip decisive Wsindc- 
victory of WimdenraAh over the French Gejieralj I Atl y^ and 
proceeded to invest Pondictierrij which wns starved into 
capitulation in January 1761. A few tnontb^ later the hill-Gbij,T nif- 
fortress of Ginjee (Gingi) also surrendered^ In the words 
of Onne: ^'Ihat day Eerrafnatcd! the long hostiliti^ between 17^1. 
the two rival European powers in Coiomandel^ and left not a 
single ensign of the French nation avowed by the authority 
of its Government in any part of India.^ ^ 

Meanwhile, tb^ narrative of British conquest shii^ mth Ttw 
Clive tp Bengal. The ixst English seltlenient in that part 
of India was PippU in Orissa, to which the East India Com- jej4-gi?' 
pany was permitted to trade b 16^ five yeats before the 
foundation of JIadras. The river on which Pippli stood has 
since silted up, and the very site of the English settlement is 
now a matter of conjecture. In 1640^ a lactory was o[>ened at 
Hiigli; in 1642, at Bolasor; and m i68r, Bengal was ereseted 
into a separate presidency^ though stiU subordinate tq Madras* 

The name of Calcutta is not heard of till 1686, when Job 
Charnock, the chief at tidgli, was expelled by the deputy of 
AuraDgzebf and settled lower down the river on the apposite 
bant* 'fhere he acquired a giant of the three petty villages 
of Sutanatit Gobindpur^ and KdKghat (Calcutta), and founded 
the original Fort William in ifigdi* 

At the time of Auxangieb^s death, id 1707, the Nawdb or Native 
Governor of Bengal was Murshid Kjtili Khdn, known also in 
European history as Jafiir Khdn* By birth a BrtLhman, and 
brought up as a slave in Persia^ he imited the administrative 
ability of a Hindu to the fanaticism of a renege. Hidierto 
the capital of Beng^ bad been at Dacca, on the eastern 
frontier of the empire, wbcnce the piratical attacks of the 
Portuguese and of the Arakanese or Maghs could be most 
easily checked. Murshid Kull Khin tmnsferred his rcsidcmm 
to Miipshidabdd, in the immediate neighbourhood of Kdsim- 
bdsar, which was then the river port of the Gangetic trade. 

The English, the French, and the Dutch had each Stories at Eorop™ 
Kisimhlzdr, as well as at Dicca, Fatnd^ and Maldah. But 
Calcutta was the headquarters of the English, Chandaimgar rT^a”^' 

* A fitU account of Grxoi is given, ivTife* in toL iil, qf tfie 
GebUiitr^pp. In like imrmer, the liKal history pf eaidi PnHtdcncy, 

PmTince^ ot tawft is tmtEd in. the separate article irpoa it, aad cm Iberew 
fd« only “be vny briefly simimariuJ heir. Thns, with fCgird la ColcnttL, 
the reader h referred to voL tL of lie 315^ 

^Oime'l /iufety itf Tramaeit^ m Modns 

repnni, vol. tL p. 733 
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of the French^ ind Chinsunih of the Dutch; these three lowris 
being situated close to one another in the lower reaches of the 
Hdghp where the river navigable for sea-^goLng ships. 
Murshid Ktilf Kh^n ruled over Bengal pnssperotisly for twenty- 
one years^ and left his power to a son-in-law and a grandson, 
Vartli The herediiary' succession was broken in 1740 by Alf Vardi 
i7!5^5fiH a usurper^, but the last of the great Kawabs of Bengal. 

In his days the Maihatta horsemen began to ravage ihc 
- counlrj^, and the inhabitants of Calcutta obtained permission 
in 1742 to erect an carthwoth, known to Jhe present day 
as the Maihattd ditdr. Alt Vardi Khan died in 175 < 5 , 
iiiiij-iid- and n'as succeeded by his grandson, Sirdj-ud-Dauld (Surajah 
Dowkh), a youth of only eighteen yearsp whose ungovernable 
temper led to a rupture with the English within two months 
after his accessiOTL In pursuit of one of his own family who 
had escaped from his vengeance, be marched upon Calcutta 
w'ith a large army* Many of the English fled down the river 
in their ships. The remainder surrendered after some resist- 
* ance, and were thrust for the night into the ‘ Black Hole ^ or 

Ilpte ’ of jail gf Fort William^ a room about 18 feet sc|uajej 

with only tw^ small wbdows barred with Iron. It was our 
ordinary garrison prison in those times of cruel military dis¬ 
cipline. But although the Kawdb does not seem to have 
been aware of the consequences^ It meant death to a crowd of 
146 English men and women In the stifling heata of June, 
Whtm the door of the prison was opened next morning, only 
33 persons out of 146 remained aUve.^ 

ChTfi nmt 'The news of this disaster fortunately found Clive back again 
Wnbpon. at Madras, where also was a squadron of the Xing^s ships under 
vVdmind Watson, Glive and Watson promptly sailed to the 
mouth of the Ganges w-ith all the troops they could get 
CiXdJita together- Calcutta was recovered with little fightings and the 
jv'awib consented to a peace which restored to the Company 
all their privileges, and gave them ample compensation for 
their losses^ It is possible that matters might have ended 
thus, if a fresh cause of hostilities had not suddenly arisen. 
War had just been declared between the English and French 
in Europe j and Cliw, following the traditioios of w^arfare in 
the Kattiatic, captured the French settlement of Chandamagar. 
Sirdj-ud-Dauld, exaspeiated by this breach of neutrality within 

^ The coatcfflpQ'iiLiy record of that tcrriblE flight is HoSwcU's NarratiTc. 
The or^iLoJ nutedals have been caiefuUy cMuiicvedi CHld mach mbre- 
F«3«itatkm has bcoi ct«a.red awny by Dr. H. E. in the Cakfttia 

several da[cs^ tfi®a 
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hh dominicins, took the side of the French, But Cllvep 
ngnin acting upon the policy which he had learned from 
Dupki^, provided him^lf with a riv-al candidate (Mir Jafar) to 
the throne. UndaurUcdr he marched out to the grove of 
Flasseyp about 70 miles north of CaleutLa, at the head of Battle or 
1000 Europeans and 2000 sepoys* with S pieces of artillery, 

The Bengal Viceroy's army numbered 55,000 foot and 15,000 
horse^ with 50 cannon. Chve is said to have fought in spite of 
his Council of War. The truth he could scarcely avoid 
battle. The Xawab attacked with his whole artillery, at 6 A.M4 
but Clive kepi his men well under shelter, * lodged in a large 
grove, surrounded with good mud batikSi^ At noon the 
enemy drew off into their entrerLched camp for dinner^ Clive 
only hoped to make a ^successful attack at nighL^ Mean- 
whilej the enemy being probably undressed over their cooking- 
pots, he sprang upon one of their advanced posts, which had 
given him trouble, and stormed *an angle of their camp/ 

Several of the Nawib'a chief officers fell The Nawdb himself, 
dismayed by the une.'cpected confusion, fled on a camel ] his 
troops dispersed in a panic, and Clive found he had won a great 
victor)', Mir Jafa/s cavalry, which had hovered undecided 
during the battle, and had ^en repeatedly fired on by Clivep 
^ to make them keep their distance/ now joined our campj 
and the road to Murshidabdd lay open.^ 

The battle of Plassey was fought an June 25, 1757, an 
anniversary afterwards remembered when the Mutiny of 
1857 was at its height History has agreed to adopt this 
date as the beginning of the British Empire in the East 
But the immediate results of the victory were comparatively Its small 
small, and several years p^sed in hard fighting before even ** 
the Bengalis would admit the supetioriiy of the British 
arms, For the moment, however, all opposition was at an 
end. Clive, again following in the steps of EHiplers, plated 
Mir Jafar upon the Viceregal throne at Murshiddbld, 

being careful to obtain a patent of investiture from the 
Mughal court. Enormous surns were exacted from MirMirlafar, 
Jafar as the price of his elevation, 'fhe Company claimed 
10 million rupees as compensation for its losses. For the 
English, Indian, and Armenian inhabitants of Calcutta 

were demanded, respectively, 5 million, 2 million, and 

I miUion rupees j for the naval squadron and the army, 


^ [ Idkti thest nninbtrs ainl I be acEOunt CkT the tmtllc froni Clktc‘s H5. 
Desputdi to the Srati Committee, dnt&l a^th July 1757. The qinstaiion^ 
arc Clive's wordSi 
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2^ million rupees apiece. The members of the Coundl 
received (he foUOT'lng amounts:—Mr* Dmkej the Governor^ 
and Colobci CLive, 280^000 rupees eachj and Mr. Becker, 
Mr. Watts* and Major Kilpatrick* 240,000 rupees each* 
The whole ctaim aroounied to ^^2^^97*750+ The Engliah 
still eherisked extravagant ideas of Indian wealiJi. Btii no 
hinda existed to satisfy their mordiimte demands^ and 
they had to be contented uiih one-half the stipulated 
, sums. Even of this reduced amount, one-third had to be 
Liken in jewels and plate^ there being neither coin nor 
specie left 

At the same time^ the Nawdb made a grant to the Com¬ 
pany of the saminiMti or landholder's rights over an exien^vc 
tract of countT)' round Calcutta, now known as the District 
of the TTi'eniy-four Porganis. The area of this tract was 
8S2 square miles. In 1757 the Company obtained 
only the mrninifdri tights—/.c., the rights to collect the 
cultivatois" rents, with the revenucr jurisdiction attached. The 
superior lordship, or right to receive the land UiXj remained 
with the N’awdb^ But in 1759^ this also was granted by the 
Delhi Emperor^ the uotnina] Suzerain of the Nawdby in 
of dive, who thus became the landlord of his own masters, 
the Company. Clive was enroDed among the nobility of the 
Mughal Empire:* with the tank of commander of 6000 foot and 
5000 horsey and a large allotment of land near Otlcutta, 1759. 
This military fiefi or Clivalit was caOed* subsequently 
became a matter of inquiry in England. Lotd Clive's claims 
to the property as feudal Suzerain over the Company were 
contested in 17^4; and on the 3jd June 17655 when he 
returned to Bengal, a new deed was issued, con^rming the 
Uiiconditionaj to Tx^rd CJive for ten yeare^ with rei-’emoii 
afterwards to the Company in peipctuicy. This deed* having 
received the Emperor's sanction on the lath August 1765* gave 
absoluEe vaUdiTy to the original jdgir grant in fhvour of Ijsrd 
Clive. It tmnsfeired* eventually, to the Company the Twenty- 
four Pargands as a perpetual property based upon a jd^r grant. 
The sum of Rs, 222*9581 the araount at w'hich the land vras 
assessed when first made over to the Company in 1757, was 
paid to Lord Clive from 1765 until his death in 1774* when 
the whole proprietaiy right reverted to the CompanyJ 

In 1758* Clive was appointed by the Court of Directors the 

Fot a fcJl aoconijt of ihc di0ttEUt gnnta, and tJw powers granted by 
Item, VoL i. <Tw CXTV-FoU* PAROAflASh 
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fijsi Governor of aJl the Compiny^s settlements in BengaU^ 

Tu'o powers threatened hostilid^. Oo the wffit, the Shih^ida 
Or Imperial prince, hnown afterwards as the EnoperoT Ehdh 1738 ; 
AlafiOi with a mixed army of Afghans and Marhatt^ and 
supported by the Nawib Waztr of Ondh^ was ndv^dng hiS 
own claims to the Province of Bengal In the south, the 
in^uence of the French under Lally and Bossy was over- 
^adowing the British at Madras. The name of Clive 
exercised a decisive effect in both direcdotas. Mir Jafar was 
anxious to buy off the Shlhis^da, who had already invested 
Patna, But CUve marched in person to the rescue, with an Bs^itew 
attny of only 450 Eiirapeans and ^500 sepoys, and the Mughal 
army dispersed without striting a hlow^ In the sonc year, 

Clive despatched a force southwards under Colonel Fordc, 
which recaptured Masulipatam from the French, and per¬ 
manently established British Lniluence thtoughoui the 
Northern Ciicars, and at the court of Haidarabid, He next 
attacked the Dutch, the only other European nation who 
might yet prove a rival to the KnglislL He defeated them 
both by land and water; and their settletnent at Chinsurah 
existed thenceforth only on sufferance- 

From 1760 to lySg, Clive was in England He had Icfk Mlsmati- 
no system of govetnment in Bengal, but merely the tradition 
that unlimited sums of money might be extracted from 


5 GovsRNoas AXO Govr.txoas-GENEiAi. Of India under tue East 
J jfDiA Company, 1753-1858, 


1738, lord CTwe, CoFcniaT+ 

1767, Hairy Vecek!. 
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ihe nntlves by the terror of the English name. In 1761^. it 
was found ex|>&diertt and prohubk to dethrone Mir JMar, 
the EngIL&h Nawdb of Mnrshidibdd^ and to substitute his 
Mir Klslm son-in-hitr, Mir Kdsiiu, in his places On this cHcqasign, besides 
private donation^ the English teceived a grant of the three 
Districts of Bardwdn^ Midnapuri and Chittagong^ estimated to 
yield a net revenue of half a million sterling. But Mir Kisini 
soon began to show a will of his own, and to chensh dreams 
of inde].^ndence. He retired from ^furshiddbdd to Mongh)'r, 
a strong position on the Gauges, coninianding the only luean^ 
of communicaiion with the north-west. There he proceeded 
to organ is£e an artny, drilled and equipped after Europcar) 
modetsp and to carry on Intrigues with the Naw^b Wailr of 
Oudh. He resolved to try his strength with the English, and 
found a good pr^tCKt The Company's scri'ants claimed the 
privilege of carrying on their private trade tliroughout Bengal, 
free from inland dues and all imposts. The usseitioii of this 
claim caused alfrays bet^vecn the customs officers of the Nawdb 
and the native traders, who, whether truly or not, represented that 
they were acting on behalf of the servants of the Company. 
The Nawib alleged that his civil authority was everywhere set 
at nought. The majorit)' of the Council at Calcutfei would 
not listen to his complaints^ The Governor^ Mn Vansittart, 
and ^Varren HastmgSp then a junior member of Council, 
attempted to effect some compromise. But the controversy 
had become too hot. The Xaw'ab^s officers fired upon an 
English boat, and forthwith ail Bengal rose in amis Tw'o 
thousand of our sepoys were cut to pieces at Fatni; about 200 
Englishmen, who there and in other various parts of the Pro¬ 
vince fell into the hands of the Muhammadans^ were massacred.^ 
But as soon as reguLar warfare commenced^ Mfr Kdsim met 
with no more successes. His trained regiments w-ere defeated 
in two pitched battles by Major Adorns^ at Gheiiah and at 
Udha-ndli; and he himself took refuge with the Nawib Wa^Jr 
of Oudh, who refused to deliver him up. This led to a 
prolongation of the war. Shih Alam^ who had now^ succeeded 
his father as Emperor, and Shuji-ud-Daul^ the N'awdb Waiir 
of Oudh, united their forces, and threatened Patni, which the 
English had recovered. A more formidable danger appeared 
in the English camp. In the form of the first sepoy mutiny^ 
This was quelled by Major {afterwards Sir Hector) .VfunTo, 

* Thfl maasMre af Fatni b described in a-uflicient detail oiMlcf artlcJe 
Patva pf^Aicr, tdL \'\l pp. 321, 3^2, of the fm/ifttai and in 

tny StaiittitaJ ^ toL xL pp, 71 jtf* 
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who ordered 24 of the ringkfiider^ to be blown from gunSp an 
old Mughal punishment. In 1764, Major Munro won the ^stje of 
decisive battle of BaiE:(r, which laid Ondh at the feet of the 
conquerors^ and brought the Mughal Enuj^seror as a suppUant 
to the English camp. 

Meanwhile, the Council at Calcutta had twice found the 
Opportunity they loved of selling tlie government of Bengal g^vefxwr- 
lo a new Nawdb. But in 17651 Clive (now Baron Clive of 
Plassey in the peerage of Ireland) arrived at Calctitta^ as 
Governor of Bengal for the second dme. Two landmarks 
stand Out in hb policy'- First, he sought the substance, 
although not the name, of terniorial power, under the Action 
of a grant from the Mughal Fjnperor. Second, he desired 
to puHfy the Company's service, by prohibiting Ulidt g^ns, 
and guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest sources. 

In neither respect were his plans earned out by his immediate 
successors. But the beginning of our Indian rule dates from 
this second governorship of Clivei as our military supremacy 
had dated from hb victory at Blassey. 

Chve landed, advanced rapidly up from CaktiLta to Allah- Clivc'^« 
dbdd, and there settled in person the fate of nearly half of 
Indio. Oudh was given back to the Kawah Waak^ on condi- ^^^ 7 * 
lion of his paying half a inillion sterling towards the expenses 
of the war. The Provinces of Allahibdd and Kora,* forming 
the greater part of the Dodb, were handed over to Sh^ Alam 
himself, who in his turn granted to the Company the 
or fiscal adminbtration of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and also 
the territorial jurisdiction of the Northern Circars. A puppet 1765. 
Nawab was still ■maintained at Murshiddbdd, who received an 
annual allowarvGe from us of ^600,000. Half that amount, or 
about j^3oo,ooo, we paid to the Emperor as tribute from Bengal-^ 

Thus was constituted the dual sj-stem of govemmcnl, by which 
the English received all the revenues and undertook to maintain 
the army; while the criminal jurisdiction, or ntzamuft was vested 
in the Nawik In Indian phrascotog)^, the Company was iftu'dn 
and the Nawilb was n The actual coltcclion of the rev'ctiues 
still remained for some years in the hands of native officials. 

Clive's other great task was the reorgankotion of the Com* 
pany's scrvace* All the officers, civil and military olikoj were 


* The ' Corah ^ of the E, I. Compony^i records; the capital of an ajicicnt 
MvKacnmadjui gtHtmonMp, now n town m Fntchpeu DditricU 

&M futidc iCoSA, VoL V. p. 437, of tbe /w/#™/ Ga^/uer it/ 

»The eicact shirs were Sikka Rb. 5,336,131 to ihe Nawdb, and Sikka 
Rs. 2,600,000 to the Emprror. 
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tainted with the cpmmoii corrupiioTi. Their legal salaries were 
paltry and quite insufficient for a Hvdihood. But thej' had 
been permitted to augment tbemt soiuetimes a hundredfold, 
by means of prirate trade and gifts from the native powers 
Despite the united resistance of the civil servanlSj and an 
actual mutiny of tw'o hundred raOitary officOT^ Clive cairried 
through his reforms. Private trade and the receipt of presents 
were prohibited for the future^ while a substantial increase of 
pay uTis provided out of the monopoly of salt. 

Lord Clive quitted India for the third and last time in 17^7. 
Between that date and the govemomhip of Warren Hastings 
in 1772* little of importance occurred in Bengal beyond the 
terrible lainine of 1770. which is officially Te|X>Tted to have 
swept aw-ay onedhird of the inhabitams. The dual system 
of government established in 1765 by ClJvt^ had proved a 
failure. Warren Hastings^ a tried sen'ant of the Companyn 
distinguished alike for intelligcnc'^ for probity^ find for know¬ 
ledge of orieuLal manners^ was nominated Governor by the 
Court of Directors, with express instructions to carry out a 
predetemnned series of reformt In their own w'ords, the 
Court had resolved to ^ stand forth as and to take upon 

thcmselveSf by the agency of their own servantSj the entire 
care and administration of the rc^'enues-' Jn the execution 
of this plan, Hastings removed the exchequer from Murshid- 
^bdd to Calcutta^ and appointed European ofheerSt under the 
now famdiar title of Collectors, to superintend the revenue 
collections and preside in the courts. 

Clive had laid the territorial foundations of the British 
Empire in Bengal. Hastings may be said to have created a 
British administration for that Empire. The wars forced on 
him by Kative Powers in India, the clamours of his masters in 
England for money, and the ^-irulence of Francis with a faction 
of his colleagues at the Council table in Calcutta, retarded the 
eompletion of his Bchcmex* But the manuscript mconds dis¬ 
close the patient statesmanship and indomitable industrj^ which 
he brought to bear upon them. From 1765 to 1773, Clive's 
dual system of government, by coirupE native underlings and 
rapacious English chiefs, prevailt?d. Thirteen years were 
now spent by Wamn Hastings in experimental efTorts at 
rural administration by means of English officials {177 2-S5). 
The completion of the edifice was left to his successor. But 
Hastings was the administrative orgonizerj as Q\ivc had been 
the territorial founder, of our Indian Empires^ 

Hastings rested his claims as an Indian ruler on his admini- 
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straliv^e work* He reorgiaiiized the Indian semoe* reformed 
every branch of the revenue collections, created courts of^^ij 
justice and some semblance of a police. But history remem- native 
bers hts name, not for his ihipfovements in the internal ad- 
ministmilonj but for his bold foreign policj'p and for the 
crimes into which it led him. From ijja to 1774^ he v?as 
Governor of Bengal; from the latter date to 1785, he wa^ 
the hrst Govemor^encml of India^ presiding over a Council Warren 
nommated, like himself^ under a statute of Farlkment known 
as the Regulating Act In his domestic policy, he CoTcnrijt- 

was greatly hampered by the opposidott of Hs colleague in 
council^ Philip Francis But in his ertemal relations with 
Oudhp with the Mathutds, and with Haidar Al£» he wus 
generally able to compel a^ent to his views. 

His relations with the native powers^ like his dom^^tic Hia tm- 
pollcjv formed a urell-considercd scheme. Hasdngs had to 
find money for the Court of Directors in FJigland, whose 
thirst for the wealth of India was not less keen, although more 
decoroiiSp than that of their ser^^ants in Bengal. He had 
also to protect the Company*? terrilOQ^ from the Native 
Powers, which, if he had not destroyed themt would have 
annihilated him. An honest man under snch circumstances 
might be led mto questionable measures. Hastings in his 
personal dealings, and as regards his personal gaitiSt seems to 
ha\e been a bigh^rntrided English gentleman- But as an 
Anglo-Indian statesman, he shared the bxity which he saw 
practised by the native potentates with whom he had to deal 
Farts of his imlicy were vehemently assailed in Parliament 
and cannot be upheld by right-thinking men* It is my bua- 
ness neithef to attack nor to defend his measun^ but to ^ve 
a short account of them as a connected whole^ 

Wairen Hastings had In the first place to make Bengal pay. 

This he could not do under Oive^s dual s)'stem of administra- 
cion. ’When he abolished that double system, he -cut down paj, 
the Nawib's allowance to one-half, and so saved about 
j^i6opaM a year. In defence of this act, it nwty ^ staled 
that the titular Naw^t being then a minor, had ceased to render 
even any nominal service for his enormous pension. Clive had 
himself reduced the original _;£6t>o,ooo to ^£^45 0,000 on the 
accession of a new Nawib in 17661 and the gmoi was again 
cut down to ^£"350,000 on a fresh succession in 1769.* The 

t The dctalW Msturf df ihew trimsaclidiii, aiwl a jkdfih of each of the 
14 Nawiha of hom to lS7€, mill be fciiTiii laldcf Dl^itfict 
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allou^cc hjid pTactJcally been of a fltictiuitiiig and personal 
duiractdt.^ Its fiirthcr reduction in tbe case of the new child' 
Nawdb had^ maTeover^ been e^ipressly ordered by the Court 
of Dixeotcrs six months before Hastings took o^ce. 

Hastings' next hnancial stroke was the sale of Allahib^d and 
Kora Provinces to the Waiir of Oudb. These Provinces had 
been assigned by CiivOp in his partition of the Gangeiic valley* 
to the Kmperor Shdh Alam^ together with a tribute of about 
;^3oo-jOoo (z6 /dMj of rupees), in return for the grant of 
Bengal to the Company* But the Emperor had now been 
seized by the Marhaitds. Hastings held that His Majesty 
was no longer independent^ and that it would be a Htd policy 
for the British to pay money to the Marhattds in Nortiiem 
Indian when it evident that they would soon have to hght 
them in the south. He therefore withheld the tribute of the 
^^300,000 from the puppet Emperor, or rather from bis 
Marhaltd custodians. 

Clivej at the partition of the Gangetic valley in 1765^ assigned 
the Proviuces of Allahdbdd and Kora to the Emperor* llie 
Emperor^ now in the Jiands of the Marhaitis, had made them 
over to his new masters. Warren Hastings held that by so 
doing His hfajesty had forfeited his title to these Provinces* 
Hastings accordingly resold them to the Wazir of Oudh. By 
this measure he freed the Company from a military charge of 
half a million sterling (40 /dkAs of rtrpccs)r and obtained a 
price of over half a milltoti (50 for the Company, 'fhe 
sale included the loan of the British troops to subdue the 
Rohjlld Afghdns, who had held a large tmet in those Provinces 
ever since Ahmad Shdh^s desolating invasion in 1761. The 
Rohillis were foreigners* and had cruelly lorded it over the 
peasantry.* They now resisted bravely, and were crushed with 
the merciless severity of Asiatic v'arlaje by the Wazir of Oudh,. 
aided by his British troops. By these measures Warren Hastings 
bettered the finances of Eengni to the extent of a mitlicin sterling 
a year on both sides of the account; but he did so at the cost 
of treaties and pensions granted by his predecessor Clive. 

He further improved the financial position of the Company 
by what IS known as the plunder of Chait Sitih and the 

^ Sec separate D^^rcemenls with the siLcccfiBJvc Xawdbs of 30th Scpiembet 
l 7 fiS. rgUi May 1766, untt jttst htwh 1770* in each of which (he gramt u 
to ihfi NftwSh, mention of heirs or succEssorl.—Attdiiwn's TruAtic 

r&LL pp, 56-59(^1. 1S76), 

^ the hlsiory of Jie RohiUi Alghins* on whom much M?itijnEiii 
bai been DcetiliesBJy taviKhedi b« article Hahf.illv District^ 
veE L pjj, 433^ 4^ and other Districts of HohlLkhHinI. 
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I?€gam of Oudb. Chait Slnh, the Rdjd of Benares, had grown 
dch udder Entish prdteetton. He resisted the demand of Su^h.ijSo. 
Warren Hastings to subsidize a military force;^ and an alleged 
correspondence with the enemies of the British Government led 
to his arrest He escaped^ headed a rebeUion, and n-as Ofushed 
His estates were fpifeitcd, but transferred to his nephew sub¬ 
ject to an increased tribute.^ The Bcgam, or Queen-Motlierp 
of Oudh was charged nath abetting the Benares Kijd in his 
rebeliion. A heavy fine laid upon her, which she rsisted 
to the utmost But aAer cruel |>rcssure on herself and i^he ^ 
eunuchs of her household, over a miUiou sterling extorted. Draifl, 
On his return to England, Warren Hasting was Impeached, in 
17S6, by the House of Commons for these and other alleged 
nets of oppression. He was solemnly tried by the House of 
Lords, and the proceedings dragged themselves out for seven 
years ■ They form one of the most celebrated 

■State trials in English historyj- and ended in a vetdict of not 
guilty on all the charges. Meanwhile, the cost of the defence 
had ruined Warren Hastings, and left him dependent upon the 
charitj' of the Court of Directors—a charity which never failed. 

The real excuse, such as it is, for some of Hastings' measures 
is that he had to struggle for his very extslence; that native 
perfidy gave him his opportuniw 5 he used his oppor^ 

tuuity, on the whole* less mercilessly than a native Viceroy 
would have done^ It is a [Kyor excuse for the clearest English 
head, and the firmest administrative hand^ that ever ruled 
India. In his dealings with Southcrri India, Warren Hastings 
had not to regard solely the financial results. He there appears 
as the great man that he really w-as j calm in council* cautious 
of ent0ri)risc, but swift in executionp and of indomitable courage 
in ail that he undertook. 

The Bombay Govcmnient was uaEumlly emulous to follow 
the example of Madras and Bengal, and to establish its supre¬ 
macy at the Court of Poona by placing its own nominee upon 
the throne. This ambition found its scope^ in 177Sr by the treaty 
of Surab by which Raghunatli RiOt one of the claimants to the 
throne of the Peshwid, agreed to cede Salsette and Bassein Lo 
the Englisli, in congideration of being himself restored to 
Poona. The military operations that followed are kno^m a^ First 
the first Marhatta war. Warren Hastings, who in his capacity 
of Govemor-Geneml ckimfid a right of control over the deci- 
sions of the Bombay Govemmentj strongly disapproved of the 
treaty of Surat But when war actually broke out, he threw 

1 See artklc toL I pp. 533, ^34, aad 543. 
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the whole force of the Bengal amiy into the scale. One of his 
Javonrite ohreers. General Goddard^ marched across ihe penin¬ 
sula from sea to st^ and conquered the iidi Frovince of 
Cu^erat almost without a blow* Another, Captain Fqpliam, 
stormed the rock-fdrtiess of Gwalior, which was regarded as 
the key of HindustdiL These brUtiant successes of the Bengal 
troops atoned for the disgrace of the convention of Wargaum 
in 1:779^ when the Marhattis had overpowered and dictated 
terms to onr Bombay foice^ but the war was protracted until 
i7Si. It was in 17S2 closed by the treaty of Salboi, which 
piacticahy restored the sta/ui qm. Euaghundth Kio, the 
English cMioant to the Peshwdihip^w'iis set aside on a pension : 
GnxeraE; was testored to the Marhnttis ; and only Salsette, 
with Elephants and two o±er sniail islands^ was retained by 
the Englislu 

Meanwhile;, Warren Hastings had to deal with a more for¬ 
midable enemy than the Marhatd oonfederacy. The reckless 
conduct of the Madras Government had roused the hostility 
both of Haidar Ail of Mysore and of the NizJin of the Deccan, 
the two strongest Musalmin powers in JhdLL These attempted 
to draw the Marhattas into an alliance against the Englisk 
The diplomacy of Hastings wron back the ^'bdIn and the 
hlarhalti Rdja of Ndgpur j but the attny of Haidar Ab fell like 
a thunderbolt upon the British possessions in the Kamadc 
A strong detachment under Colonel Baililie was cut to pieces 
at PoUilorc, and the Mj'sore cavalry ravaged the cguutiy up 
to the wnlk of Madras. For the second time the Bengal 
army, stimulated by the energy of Hastings, saved the honour 
of the English name. He despatched Sir Eyte Coote, the victor 
of Wandewasbj to relieve Madras by sea^ witli aU the men 
and money available, while Colonel Pearse mardied south over¬ 
land to overawe die Rdjd of Beitir and the The war 

was hotly contested, for the aged Sir E>Te Coote had lost his 
energy, and the Mywre army was not only well-disciplined and 
equipped, but skilfully handled by Haidar and his son Tipd. 
HaJd^ died in 1782, and peace was finaUy concluded with Tipu 
in 1784, on the basis of a mutual restitution of all conquests. 

Two years later, Warren Hastings was succeeded by X^rd 
Cotnwallis, the first English nobleman of rank who undertook 
the qfiiec of Governor-General of India* Between these two 
great names an. interval of twenty months took place under 
Sir John Maephersoa, a dvil servant of the Company (Feb, 
17^5 Kept 1876). Lofd ComwallLs twice held the hi^ 
post of Gwetraor-GcneraL His first rule lasted from 1786 
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IQ 1793, and is celebrate for two evenis—the IntroduttioQ 
0/ the Pennimeiit Settlement mlo Bengal, and the second 
My^re war. If the roundations of the sy^stem of dvil admini- 
stmdon were laid fay Hastkigs, the siiperstniclure was raised 
by Corawallis- It was he who first entnjsted crimiiial jurisdic¬ 
tion to Europeans! established the XLjiniat Sadr Adalat, 
or Supreme Court of Criminal Judicatitre, at Calcutta j and 
it was he who separated the functions of Collector and J tidge- 
The system thus of]ganuied in Bengal was aAerwards 
extended to !Mndras and Bombay, wl^en those Breadendes 
also acquired territorial sQvereEgnty+ But the achievement 
most fiuntliarly associated with the name of GorD.w'allis Is the 
Permanent Settlement of the land revenue of Bengal During 
four ycarSp lySO^Op he lafaourcdp with the help of an able 
Bengal ci^ilimi, John Shoireii to attive at the facts of the 
case. W^arren Hastings* had introduced, unsuccessfully and 
only Ibr a period, a five years' settlement of the land revenue. 

Lord Cornwallis, aAer three years of inquiry and of jH'ovisional 
measuresp iotroduced a ten years' or * decennial ^ setUemeoi Pe - 
(1789^1). Up to ihts timep the revenue had been collected 
pretty much according to the old Mughal system. The jMnt, 
zarniitddrs, or Government farmers, whose office always tended 
to become hereditaiyj wcie recognised as having a right to 
collect the revenue from the actual cultivators. But no principle 
of assessment eristed. and the amount actually realized I'aiied 
greatly fiom year to yeaii Hastings seems to have looked to 
experience^ as acquired hom a sucocsslon of quinquennial 
settlements, to furnish the standard rate of the future. Fran^ 
on the other hand, Hastings’ great rival, advocated a iimitation 
of the State demand in perpetuity. The same view recom¬ 
mended itself to the authorities at home, partly because it 
would place their finances on a more stable bast^ partly because 
it seemed to identify the z^mi/fddr with the landlord of the 
English system of property. Accordingly! Comwullis took out 'phe Pei- 
with him in 1787 instructions to introduce a Fennancnt 
SetdemenU of Bengal, 

The process of assessment began in 1 jSg, and termiaaied ip t75J* 

T 791. No attempt was made to measure the fields or calculate 
the out-turn, as had been done by Akbar. and as is now done 
whenever settlements are made In the British Provinces, The 
amount to be paid io the future was fij£Ed by reference to what 
had been paid in the past At first the settlement was called 
decennial, but m 1793 it was declared permanent for ever* 

The total assessment amounted to Sikka Ks, 26,800,989, or 
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about 3 raillJoniS sterling for Bengal. Lord ComwallU carried 
the scheme into eKeeudon^ but the praise or blame;, so far as 
det^l^ are concerned, belongs to Sir John Shorey af\erw"ards Lord 
Tctgtmiondi, a d\il sen-ant* wliose knowledge of the country 
was unsuTpassed in his time. Shore would have proceeded more 
cautiously than Cornwallis' preconceived idea of a proprietary 
body, and the Court of Directors* haste after fixity, permEtted^ 
a«atid The second Mysore war of 1790-92 is noteworthy 00 two 
accounts. Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-Cjcneral^ led the 
1 ?sw-9r. British army in petsoUt i»'ilh a ijomp and a magn ificente of supply 
w hich recalled the campaigns of Anraugzeb. The two great 
southern powei^, the KizAm of the Dcecan and the Marhatti 
confederacy, co-operated as allies of the British. In the 
end, Tipii Sultan submitted when Lord Cornwallis had 
commerLced to beleaguer his capitals He agreed to yield 
one-half of his dominions to be divided among the allies* and 
to pay j millions sterling towTwds the cost of the w-ar. 
These conditions he fulfilled^ but ever afterwards he burned 
to be revenged upon his English conquerors- 
Sir John The period of Sir John Shore^s rule as Governor-General, 
1793^^ from 1793 to 1798, was uneventful. In 1798^ Lord ^foming- 
Mfliqiiifiof better knowTi as the Marquis of Wellesley, arrived in 
Indiat already inspired with imperial projects which w-eru 
destined to change the map of the country-* Momington 
was the friend and favourite of Pitt, from whom he is 
thought to have derived his far-reaching political vision, 
and his antipathy to the French name^ From the first he 
laid down as his guiding principle, that the Fjiglish must he 
the one paramount power in the peninsula, and that native 
princes could only retain the insignia of sovereignty by sur¬ 
rendering their political independence. The history of India 
since his time has been but the gradual development of this 
policy, which received its finishing touch w-hen Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India on the rst of January 1R77. 
French To frustrate the possibility of a French inv-aslon of India* 
led by Napoleon in person, was the governing idea of 
r79S-iSsja M'ellesley's foreign policy. France at tliis time, and for 
many years later, filled the place afterwards occupied by 
Kussla in the imagtaadoti of English statesmen. Nor w^as 
the danger so remote as might now be thought. French 
regiments guarded and overawed the Nije^ of Haidaribad* 


^ Tl^e reraijncnt SeUleiiunt will be referred to in Ercater detjiilp aad iu 
praciidl w&rking exhibitcdp under the Admmistadve sectioin* /w/, pp. jjy, 
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The soldiers of Sindhia^ the miUtcLry headof the Marhaud coil' 
redcmcy^ were disci [dined and led by Fiench advcntuiera. Tipii 
Sultdn of Mysore carried on a secret correspondence with the 
French Dircctomte, allowed a tree of liberty to be planted in 
his dominions, and ctiioLlcd himself in a republican club as 
‘Citizen TipU/ ITie l^^lands of Mauriti ns and Botirbon 
aflbrdccl a convenient half way rendezvons for French Intrigue 
and for the assembling of a hostile expedition. Above all, 
Napoleon Buonaparte was then in Egypt, dreaming of tiie 
conquests of Ale^candcr; and no man knew in w^hat direction 
he might turn his hitherto unconquered legions, 

Wellesley conceived the scheme of crushing for ev^cr the India 
French hopes in Asia, by placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. In Lower Bengal, the conquests 17^; 
of Ciivc and the policy of IVarren Hastings had made the 
English jiaraniomit. Before the end of the cenluiy-, our 
powder was consolidated from the seaboard to Benares, high jn the 
up the Gangetic valley. Beyond onr frontier there, the Nawib * 
Wuzii of Oudh had agreed to pay a subsidy for the aid of 
British troops^ Thus sum in 1797 amounted to^jdojoooa 
year; and the Nawab, being alwap in arrears entered into 
negotiations for a cession of territory in lieu of a cash pay¬ 
ment. In 1 Sot, the treaty of Lucknow made over to the British 
the or fertile tract between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
together with RohiEkhan<L In Southern India, our possessions ^ *Hc 
were chiefly confiued, before I^rd Wellesley, to the coast 
JDistricts of Madras and Bombay^ liVellesley resolved to 
make the British supreme as far as Delhi in Northern India, 
and to compel the great powers of the south to enter into 
subordinate relations to the Company's governmenu The 
intrigues of the native princes gave him his opportunity for 
call ing out this plan without breach of faith. The time had 
arrived when the English must either become supreme in 
India, or be driven out of it. The Mughal Empire was 
completely broken, up; and the sw'ay had to pass either to 
the local Muhammadan governors of tliat Empirej or to ihe 
Hindu confederacy represented by the Marliattds, or to llm 
British. Lord A^^eilesley determined that it should pass to the 
British. 

His work in Northern rndli was at first cjsy. ITic Urd Wd. 
treaty of Lucknow in iSoi made us territorial rulers as far 
as the heart of the present NorlhAVestern ProvinceSj and ' 
established otir political influence in Oudh. Beyond those in the 
limits, the northern brartches of the Maihatuia practically * 

u 
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held ^wny, nith the puppet Eniperor m ihcir hiuidsM Lord 
Welle&ley left them umouehed for a fei^ yeoi*^ until the 
second Marhatti war {1 £02-04) g^-ve him an opportunity for 
dealing effectively with tlielr nation as a whole. In Southern 
India, he saw that the Nizim at Haidar^bdd stood in 
need of his protect ioiip and he converted him into a useful 
foUow'er throughout the succeeding struggle The other 
Muhammadan power of the souths Tipii SuMn of Mysore, 
could not be so easily handlcti Lord Wellesley resolved to 
crush him, and had ample provocation for $0 doing. The 
third power of Southern India—namely^ the Marhatti cou- 
fedemey^—was so loosely organised that Lord Wellesley scenes 
at first to have hoped to li^'C on terms with lU several 

years of fitful alliance had convinced him that he had to 
choose between the supremacy of the Maihattds or of the 
British in Southern India, he did not hestitate to decide. 

Lord Wellesley first addressed himself to the weakest of 
the three soiithcm powers, the Nizim at HaidarHere 
he won a diplomatic successr w^hich turned a possible rival into 
a subservient alljp The French battalions at Haidanibdd 
were disbanded^ and the Nizam bound himself by treaty ^ not 
to take any European into his seiA'ice without the consent of 
the English Government,—a clause since inserted in cvei>' 
engagement entered into with Native Powers^ 

Wellesley next turned the whole weight of his resources 
against Tipd, whom Cornwallis had defeated;^ but not subdued. 
Tlpit's intrigues with the French were laid bare, and he was 
given an opportunity of adhering to the new subsidiary system. 
Qn his refusal, war was declared, and Wellesley came ^ovm In 
viceregal state to Madras tooiganizc the expedition in person, and 
to tt'atch 0%-cr the cour^ of events. One Fmgllsh army marched 
into Mysore from Madras, accompanied by a contiogcni from 
the Kh^m. Another advanced from the western coast Tipii, 
after a feeble resistance in the field, retired into Seriugapatam, 
and, when his capital was stormed, died fighting bravely Ln 
the breach, 1799. Since the battle of Flasscy no event so 
greatly impressed the native ima^nation as the capture of 
' Seringapatam, which won for General Harris a peerage, and 
for Wellesley an Irish Marquisate. In dealing with the 
temtoTies gf Tipii, Wellesley acted with inodeTatioiL The 
central portion, forming the old State of Mysore, was restored 
to an ittCmt Tepresentative of the Hindu Kijds, whom Haidar 
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AU had dfltlircjncd; the rest of Tipd'^ dominions w^ts par¬ 
titioned between the the Marbatds^ and tiie English. 

At about the same time, the Karnatic, or the part of South- 
eastern India ruled by the Nawdh of Arcot, ^ud also the ptin- 
cipalit)^ of Tanjore, were placed under direct Bridsh admini- 
strattonp thus constituting the Madras Presidency almost as u 
has existed to the present day. The sons of the slain Tipii 
weft treated by Lord Welledey w.ntli paternal tenderness. 

They received a magnificent allowance^ with semi-royal 
establishment, first at Vellore, and aftem-ards in Calcutta. 

The last of them, Prince Ghulam Muhammatl, was long a 
familiar and publk^lrited citizen of Calcutta^ an active Justice 
of the Feace^ and died only a few years ago (about 1S77). 

The Marhattis had been the nominal allies of the English Ttie Mat- 
in both their H'ars with Tipd. But they had not tendered 
active asaisumce, nor were they secured to the English 
side as the NLzdm now' was. The Marhatta pow'crs at this 
time were five in number. The recognised head of the con¬ 
federacy was the Peshw'i of Poona, who ruled the hill country' 
of the Western Ghits, the cradle of the Marhatti mco. The 
fertile Province of Guzerat was amtuolly harried by the horse¬ 
men of the Gaekwar qf Baroda. In Central India, two 
military leaders, Sitidhia of Gwalior and Holkai of Indore, 
alEemutely held the pre-eminency. Towards the east, the 
Bhotisid Rdji of Nagpur reigned Irora Berat to the coast of 
Orissa. Wellesley laboured to bring these several Marhatti 
powers within the net of his subsidiary systeni. In rScj, the 
necessities of the Peshw^, who had b^ti defeated by HolLar, 

□nd driven as a fugitive into British territory, induct him to 
sign the treaty of Bassein. By this, he pledged himself to 
the British to hold communications with no other-power, 
European or Native, and granted to us Districts for the main¬ 
tenance of a subsidiary force This greatly extended the 
English territorial infiuence in the Bombay Presidency. But 
it led to the second Marhatti war, as neither Sindhia nor the 
Raja of NAgpur would tolerate the PeshwPs betrayal of the 
Marhatti independence. 

The campaigns which followed are perhaps the most glori- 
ous in the history of the Bricish arms in India. The general 
plan, and the adequate provision of resonreeSt were due to 
the Iblarqub of Wellesley, as also the indomitable spirit which 
refused to admit of defeat. The armies were led by Sir 
Arthur Wdlcsky (afterwards Duke of Wdlington), and General 
(afterwards Lord) Lake. Wellesley operated in the Deccan, 
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Briiisti Tfhcre, in a few short months, he won the decisive victortes 
of Assaye and Argauuip and capinred Ahmediwigar. I^ke^s 
campaign tn Hindus^n wns no less brilliant, al chough it has 
reedved less notice froin historians. He w^on pitched battles 
at Aligarh and Ldswdrf, and took the cities of Delhi and 
Agra- He scattered the French troops of Sindhian and at the 
same time stood forward as the champion of the Mughal 
Emperor in his hereditary capital. Before the end of 1S03, 
both Sindhia and the Bhonsli Bdja of Xagpur sued for peace. 
Sindhia ceded all claims to tlie territory north of the Jiimna^ 
and left the blind old Emperor Shdh Alani once more under 
British protection. The Bhonsid forfeited Orissa to the 
English, who had already occupied it with a flying column in 
1803, and Eerar to the Nisam, who gained a fresh addition 
by every act of complaisance to the British Government 
The freebooter Jasimnt Rdo Holkar alone remained in the 
field, supporting his troops by raids through Mdlwd and 
Bdjputdna The cqnclading years of Wellesley's nilc were 
occupied with a series of operations against Holkar, which 
Lacerdis- brought little Credit on the British name. The disastious 
1&14-05. retreat of Colonel Monson through Central Indm (1804) 
recalled memories of the convention of and of the 

destruction of Colonel Baillie's force by Haidar Ali. The 
rqiulse of Lake in person at the siege of Bhartpur {Ehurt- 
pore) is memorable as an instance of a British army in India 
having to tnm back with its object unaccomplished (1S05)* 
Bhartpur was not finally taken till 1827. 

I/Ord Wellesley during his six years of office carried out 
WcUcstej, of iiis territorial scheme. In Xorthern 

1S05; ^ India, Lord Lakeys campaigns, 1803-05, brought the North- 

in the Western Provinces (the ancient under British 

north; together with the custody of ihe puppet Emperor. The 

new Districts were amalgamated with those previously acquired 
from the Nawdb Wa^ir of Oudh into the " Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces." This partition of Northern India remained 
till the Sikh wars of 1S44 and 1S47 gave us the Punjab In 
in the South-eastern India, we have seen that Lord Wellesley's con- 
quests constituted the Madras Presidency almost as it exists 
at this dat& In South-western India, the Peshwi was reduced 
to a vassal of the Company^ But the territories now under the 
Governor of Bombay were not finally built up into their present 
form until the lost Marhdtta war in 18 tS. 

ITie financial strain caused by these great operations of 
Lord Wtilealcy had meanwhile exhausted the patience of the 
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Court of Directors at home. In 1805, Ijord Cornwallis was 
sent out as Gov'iimor-Geneml a second timep with instmctlons 
to bring about i>cacc at any pricey while Holkar was still tin- ilos, 
subdued^ and with Sindhia threatening a fresh war. But 
Corawnllis was now an old manp and broken dovm in hcaittL 
Travelling np to the north-west during the rainy season, he 
sank and died at Chazrpur, before he had been ten weeks in 
the countr)'* Hts immediate successor was Sir George Bar- Sir Geor^ic 
low, a civil servant of the Company, who as a had 

no alternative but to carry out the commands of his employers. 

Under these orders, he curtailed the area of British temtorys 
and, in violntion of engagements, abandoned the Adjput chiefs 
to tlie ctiicl mercies of Holkar and Sindhia. During his ad¬ 
ministration! occurred the mutiny of the Madras sepoys 
at Vellore {1806)1 which, although promptly suppressed^ sent 
a shock of insecurity thioughotit the ciopire* The feebly 
economical policy of this interregnum proved a most disastrous 
one. But, fortunatdy,^ the rule soon passed into firmer 
handst 

Lord hi into, GovernoT-General from 1807 to iSij^ con-EiwIor 
solidatcd the conquests which W'ellesky had acquired j 

only military exploits were the occupation of the island of the 
Mauritius, and the conquest of Java by an expedition which 
he accompanied in person. The condition of Central India 
continued to be disturbed, but lord Minto succeeded in pre¬ 
venting any violent outbreaks without himself having recourse 
to the sword. I'he Company had ordered him to follow a 
policy of nori-intervention, and he managed to obey his orders 
without-injuring the prestige of the British name. Under 
his auspices, the Indiw Government opened relations w-ith a 
new' set of foreign powers, by sending embassies to the 
Punjab, to Afghanistin^ and to PersiiL The ambassadors 
were all trained lO the school of Wellesley, and formedp 
perhaps, the most ililnstrjous trio of' politicals' whom the Indi.tn 
ieri’ices have produced. Metcalfe went as envoy to the Sfkh 
Court of Ranjit Sinh at Inahore; Elphinstone met the Shdh of 
Afghinistin at Peshawir; and Malcolm w'as despatched to 
Pcrslru It cannot be said that these minions were fruitful 
of permanent results; but they introduced the English to a 
new set of diplomatic relations, and widened the sphere of 
their induence. 

The successor of Lord Minto was the Earl of iloira, better Mni'ra 
known by his later title as the Marquis of Hastings. The ( 

Marquis of Hastings completed Lord Wellesley's conquests 
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SiSmi, ^ Centra] Indii, and left the Bombay Presidency almost 

iSs+ ^ stands at present His long rule of nine years, from 

iSt 4 to jS 23, ivas marked by two wars of the first roagnitudef 
namely, the campaigas against ike Gdrkhaa of Ne|Ktl, and die 
last jMarhatti struggle. The Giirkhas, the present ruling race 
in Xepdh arc Hindu immigrants, who claim a Rljpot origin. 
The indigenous inhabitanU, called Newars, bdotig to the 
Indo-Tibetan stock, and profess Buddhism. 'J'he so^'ereignly 
of the Giirklias dates only from 1767, in which year they 
overran the valley of Khatmandu, and gradually extended 
their power over the hills and valleys of Ne|>aL Qrgan- 
ired upon a military and feudal basis, they soon became a 
terror to their neighbours, marching east into Sikkim, west 
into Kumlun, and south into the Gangetic plains. In the 
last quarter their victims were British subjects (natives of 
Bengal), and it became necessary to check their ad^ance^ Sir 
George Barlow and Lord Minto had remonstrated in vain, 
and nothing wus loft to Lord Moira but to take up arnov 
The first campaign of 1814 was unsuccessful After over¬ 
coming the natural difiicuktes of a malarious climate and 
precipitous hills, our troops w'ere on several occasions fairly 
worsted by the impetuous bravery of the little Gurkhas^ 
whose hca^7 knives or dealt terrible execudon. But 

iu the cold weather of 1B14, General Ochterlony, who 
advanced by way of the Sutlej, stormed one by one the hill 
forts which stiU stud the H States, now under the 

Punjab Govemment^ and compelled the Nepd! darl>Jr to sue 
for peace. In the follow'ing year, tSts, the same general 
made his brilliant mardi from Patnd into the lofty valley of 
Xhatmandu, and finally dictated the terms which had before 
ttijected, within a few^ miltES of the capital By the 
" treaty of Segauli, which defines the English relations with 
Himaiftpin Nep±i to the present day, the Gdrkhas whhdtew' on the south' 
east from Sikkim | and on the south-w est, from their advanced 
posts in the cuter langes of the Himalayas which have supplied 
the health-giving stations of Naini Tal, Massuri, and Simik 
Meanwhile, the condition of Central India was every j'Car 
becoming more unsadsfaetocy. The great Marhatti chiefs had 
learned to live as princes rather than as predatory leaders. 
But their old example of lawlessness was being followed by a 
new set of freebooters, knowrn as the Pindddi As opposed 
to the Marhattis, who w'itire at least a Hindu natioiiality l^und 
by iraditions of a united go^xrmnen^ the PincMris were 
merely plundering bands, closely correspondiQg to the free 
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coTop^iues of Tiietlise^til Etirope, Of no common toc&j and 
of no common religion^ iJiey welcomed to their ranks the jg, 
outlaws and broken tribes of all India^—^jVfghins^ Marbattis, 
or Jits. They represented the debris of the Mughal ErapiTCi 
which had not been incor]Kirated by either the local Mtlhara- 
madan or Hindu powers which sprang up out of its mins. 

For a timCp indeed* it seemed as if the inheritance of the 
Mughal might pajs to these amles of banditti. Jn Bengal, 
similar hordes had formed themselves out of the disbanded 
3 tiihainmadan troops and the Hindu predatory castes. But 
the>' had been dispersed under the vigorous rule of Warren 
Hastings. In Central Indta^ the exit lasted longet;, attained a • 

greater scale, and w'as only stamped out by a regular war. 

The Pindari headt|uartcirs were in Milwa, but their depr?' 
datiens were not confined to Central India. In bandsj some¬ 
times of a few hundreds^ sometimes of many thousands^ they 
rode out on their forays as far as the opposite coasts of Madras 
and of Boinbay. The most powerful of the Pinddrl captains, Pindiri 
Amfr KMn, had an organiiwd army of many regiment^ and ^ 
several batteries of cannon. Two other leaders^ known as 
Chka and Karimp at one time paid a ransom to Sindhta of 

100^000. To suppress the Pinddrl hordes^ w'ho were sup¬ 
ported by the sympathy, in ore or 1 ^ open, of all the Marhatli 
chiefs, Lord Hastings OS17) collected the strongest British 
army which had been seen in India^ numbering 120,000 
men. One-half operated from the north, the other half 
from the south. Sindhta was overawed, and remained quiet 
.Vmfr Khdn disbanded his attny, on conditiod of bdng 
guaranteed the possession of what is now' the principality of 
Tank. The remaining bodies of Pinddris were attacked iri HndaH 
their homes, surrounded, and cut to pieces- Karim threw ^ 
himself upon the mercy of the conquerors. Cliitu fled to 
the jungles, and was killed by a tiger. In the same year 
(iSij) and almost id the same motilh (Novetuber) as that 
in which the Pindsiris were crushed, the three great Mar- 
hatti powders at Poona, Nagpur, and Indore rose separately 
against the English, 

The Peshwa, Bi£ji Rio, hud long been choiing under the 
terms imposed by the treaty of Bassein {iSoi), A new treaty 
of Poona* in June iSiy, now freed the Giekwir from his 
control, ceded further districts to the British for the pay of 
the subsidiary force, and submitted aU future disputes to the 
decision of our Government 

Elphinstone, then our Resident at his Court, for^w a stomt. 
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and withdrew to Ksrklt whither he had ordered up a 
Kuropeati regiment The next day the Resideficy was buimt 
down^ and Khki was attacked by the whole army of the 
Peshwd, The attack was bravely repulsed^ Jitid the Peshwi 
immediaEely fled from his capital. Almost the same plot 
was enacted at Nigpur^ where the honour of the British 
rmne was savi?d by the sepoys, who defended the hill of 
Sitibaldi against enormous odek The armyof Holkar w^as 
defeated in the following month at the pitched battle of 
Mehidpur, All open resistance w^as now at an end. Mothing 
remained but to follow up the fugitives^ and to impcise 
■ coodnions for a general |>acificatian. In both these duties 
Sir John Malcolm played a prominent part The dominions 
Peshwlwere annexed to the Bombay Presidency, and 
anne^fit, nucJeus of the present Central Frounces was formed out 
of the territorj' rescued from the Pinddtis. The Peshwi him¬ 
self surrendered, and was permitted to reside at Bithdr^ near 
Cawnpore, on a pension of j^So,ooo a yean His adopted son 
w^as the infamous Ndni Sihib of the Mutiny of 1S57- To 
fill the Peshwd's place, as the traditional head of the Mar- 
hattd confederac}, the lineal descendant of was brought 
forth from obscurity and placed upon the throne of SdL<ra. 
An infant was recognised as the heir of Holk;^, and a second 
infant was proclaimed Rdjl of Ndgpur under British guardian¬ 
ship* .At the same lime, the States of R^jputlna accepted 
the position of feudatories to the paramount British i>Dwer. 
The map of India^ as thus drawn by Lord Hastings, remained 
substantially unchanged until the time of Lord Dalhousie. 
But the proudest boast of Lord Hastings and Sir John 
Malcolm was, not that they had advanced the 
but that they had conferred the bless:ings of peace and good 
government upon millions who had groaned under the extortions 
of the Marhattis and Pinddris. 

The hfarquis of Hastings was succeeded by Lord /Vmheral, 
after the Interval of a few months, during which Mr. Adamj 
a civil servant, acted as Govemot-GeneraL The Marhatta 
war in the Peninsula of India was hardly completed when 
our armies had to face new enemies beyond the sea. Lord 
Amherst’s administration lasted for five years, from iSaj, 
to iSaS. It is known in histo^^ by hvo prominent events, 
the first Burmese war and the capture of Bhartpur. For some 
years past, our noTth-caslem fronticT had been disttirbed by 
Burmese raids. Burma, or the country which fringes the 
western shore of the Bay of Bengal, and runs up the valley 
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of the Irawxidi, has a ptopk of Tibeto-Chlncse origin, and a 
histor^^ df its Own, Tradition asserts that its early cirilisatidii Andpnt 
was introduced from the Indian coast of Coromandel, by a 
people who are supposed to preserve a trace of their origia in 
their name of Tahing Telingdna), However this may 
bCj the Buddhist religion, professed by the Burmese at the 
present day, certainly came from India at a very* early 
dale. Waves of invasion from Siam on the souths and from 
the wild mountains of Asia in the north, have passed over 
the land. These conquests were marked by that wanton and 
wholesale barbarity which seems to characterise the Tibetq- 
Chinese racCi but the civilisation of Buddhism sumved every 
shock, and flourished around the ancient pagodas* European EurmiE, 
travellers in the 15th century visited Pcgu and Tenasseiim, 
w'hich they describe as flourishing marts of maritime trade^ 

During the period of Portuguese predominance in the East, 

Arnkan became the asylum for desjKrraic European adven¬ 
turers, With their helpt ^he Amkanese extended their iKSwer 
Inland, occupied Chittagong, and (under the name of the 
Maghg) became the tcTror of the Gangetic delta About 
1750, a new dynasty arose, founded by Alaung|ibaya or 
Alonipra, with its capital at Ava, and still rules over Inde¬ 
pendent Burma.! 

The successors of Alompra^ after having subjugated all Bumviri^ 
Euimap and overrun Assam, about iSoo, which was then an 
independent kingdomi began a series of encroachments upon I^JLiu 
the British Districts. As they rejected all peaceful propo&ils 
with scornj Lord Amherst was at last compelled to declare wur 
in 1334+ Little military glory could be gained by beating Hun 

the Burme?^^ who were formidable chiefly from the pestilem 
tial character of their country. One expedition with gunboats 
proceeded up the Brahmaputra into Assam. Another marched 
by land through Chittagong into Arakan, for the Bengal 
sepoys refused to go by sea. A thiid^ and the strongest, sailed 
from Madias direct to the mouth of the Imw^adL The war 
was protracted over two years. After a loss to us of about 
30,000 live^ chiefly from disease, and an expenditure of 
^14,000,000, the King of Ava signed, in 1S26, the treaty of 
Yandabu. By this he abandoned all claim to Assam, and Assam, 
Ceded the Provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim, already in the 
miliuiry occupation of the British. He retained the whole 1826^’ 
v-alley of the Imwadi^ down to the sea at Rangoon. 

^ For ibe history of Biirnia, act the in vyl il of the 
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The capture of Bhartpur in Central India by Lord Comber^ 
mere, in JajiUAT}' iSi7, wij)cd out the tqiulse isblch Lake had 
recdved before that city in January' iScg, A disputed succes¬ 
sion led to the British inten'cution. Artiileiy eouJd make 
iJttle impression upon the ntassive H'aSls ot mud. But at last 
a breach was eiJected by mining, and the city ^vas taken by 
storrrij thus removing the popular notion throughout India that 
it was impregnable—a nolion which had threatened to become 
a |X3]ittca! danger. 

The nest GovemorXjenerol was Lord William Bcntinck, who 
had been Governor of Madras twenty years earlier, at the 
time of the mutiny of Vellore (tSo6). His seven years' rule 
({rom iSsS to 1835) is not signalized by any of those victories 
or extensions of territory by which chroniclers measure the 
growth of au Empire. But it forms an epoch in administrative 
reform, and io the slow process by which a subject popula¬ 
tion is w^on Over to venerate as well as to dread its alien 
rulers. The modem histoiy of the British in India, as bene¬ 
volent adminktiatoTSj ruling ibe country w'lth a single eye to 
the good of the natives^ may be said to be^u with Lord 
William Bentinck. According to the iDscription upon his 
statue at Calcutta, from the pen of Macaulay : ' He abolished 
cruel riles; he cfTaccd humiliating distinctions^ he gave 
liberty to the expression of public opinion; Us constant study 
was to elevate the intellectual and moral characier of the nations 
committed to his charge." His hrst circ on arrival In India 
was to restore equilibrium to the finances^ which were totter¬ 
ing under the burden imposed upon them by the Burmese 
war. This he effected by three series of measures-^ first, 
by reductions in permanent expenditure, amounting to li 
million sterling a year; second, by augmenting the revenue 
from land which had unfairly escaped assessment; third, by 
duties on the opium of ^fdlwiL He also w’idened the gates 
by which educated natives could enter the semce of the 
Company* Some of these reforms were distasteful to the 
covenanted sen ice and £0 die officers of the army. Eut Lord 
William was Staunchly supported by the Court of Directors 
and by the I^liig Ministry at home. 

His two most memorabk acts are the abolition of saHj or 
wtdow' 4 auniing, and the suppression of the At this 

distance of time it is difficult to realize the degree to which 
these two barbarous pmetices bad corrupted the social sj^stem 
of the Hindus;. European research has dearly proved that 
the text iu the Vedas adduced Lo authorize the immolation 
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of widlovvs,^ was 1 wiSful mbtnmslatioD.i But the practice had 
been cn^hrmed in Hindu opinion by the authori^' of cen- 
turieSf and had acquired the sanctity of a religious rite, Tho 
Emperor Akbar prohibited it, but {ailed to put it down* The 
early EngLlsh mkrs did not dare to violate the religious 
traditions of the people. In the year tSij, no less than yoo 
widow's are said to have been burned alive in the Bengal 
Presidency alone. To this day, the holy spots of Hindu 
pilgrimage are thickly dotted with little while pillars, each com¬ 
memorating a fcW. In spite of strenttous opposLtioUt both from 
Europeans and natives, I-ord William Bcntimek carried a regu¬ 
lation in Council on the 41b December 1829, by which all who 
abetted sad were declared guilty of * culpable homicide.’' The 
honour of suppressing must be shared between Lord Suppi^ 
William Bcntinck and Captain Sleeman. T/iags were heredilai}^ 
assassins, who tiiiade strangling their proftrssiom They tmvelkd 
in bandsj disguised as merchants or pilgritiiis, and were sw'Otri 
icgether by an oath based on the rites of the bloody godd'^s 
X^ilL Between 1826 and iS^s, as many as 156^ were 

apprehended in dilTerent parts of British India, and, by the 
evidence of approvers, this moral plague-sjjot was gradually 
atatnijed out 

Two other historical events are connected w ith the admini¬ 
stration of Lord Widkm BentincL In 1S331 the Charter of Renewal 
the East India Company was renewed for twenty years, but 
upon the conditions that the Company should abandon its 
trade and permit Europeaiis to settle in the countiy* At the 
same time, a fourth or legal member was added to the 
Govemor-Genorars Council, who might not be a servant of the 
Company j and a Commission w^as appointed to revise and 
codify the law', hlacaulay was the first legal member of 
Coundl, and the first President of the Law' Commission, In 
i 8 jo, it was found necessary to take the State of Mj-sore ^' 
under British administratior^ It continued so np to the pre¬ 
sent yeiTi when it w'as restored to nati^'O goveJttmenl (>tarch 
jSSi). In 1834, the frantic misrule of the Rijd. of Coorg Ccjorg 
brought on a short and sharp war. The Rdjd was p^mitted 
to retire to Benares| and the brave and proud inhabitants of 
his mountain ons little territory decided to place themselves 
under the sway of the Company^ This was the only annexa¬ 
tion elTectcd by Lord William BentineJe, and it was done * iti 
consideration of the unanimous wish of the peoplt' 

Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) ^.letcalfe succeeded Lord 

* Sec p. 9 ^ 
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William as senior member of CounciL His short lemi of 
office is memorable for tbe measure which his predecessor had 
initiatedr but which he carried into esecutiooj for giving entire 
liberty to the press. Public opinion in India, ns well ns the 
express wish of the Court of Directors at home, pointed to ^let- 
calfe as the fittest person to carry out the policy of Bentincki 
not provisionally, but as GovernOT-General for n fnll tenn. 
Lord l^nrty csigcncies, howevetj led to the appointment of Lord 
Aiacklandh From this date commences a new era of and 
conquest, which may be said to have lasted for twenty years- 
All looked peaceful until Lord Aucklandp prompted by his evil 
gening attempted to placeShdh Sbuji upon the throne of Kdbnl ; 
an nttemjjE conducted with gross mismanagement^ and ending 
in the annihilation of the British garrison placed in that city* 
stnce the days of the Sultins of Ghaani 
the Ghor, Afghinistin had obtained n national king in 1747 

in Ahmad Shiih Durinl. I’his resolute soldier found his oppor- 
* 747 't ^ -1unity in the confusion ivhich follow'ed the death of the Persian 
conqueror^ Nadir Sh^h. Before his own decease in 1773? 
Ahmad Sh^h had conquered a wide ompircp from Herat to 
Peshiw^, and from Kashmir to Sind* His intervention on 


the field of Panqiat (1761) turned back tbe tide of Marhatti 
conquest, and replaced a hlughal Em|)efor on the throne of 
Delhi. But Ahmad Shdh never cared to settle dow n in India, 
and alternately kept state at hh two national capitals of Kdbul 
and Kandahdr. ITie Durini kings were prolific in children, 
W'ho fought to the death with one another on each succession. 
At last, in iSsb, Dost Muhammad, head of the powerful 
Barakirdi family, succeeded in establishing himself as ruler of 
ICdbul, wish the title of Amir, while two fugitive brothers of 
the Du rani line were living under British protection at Ludhidna, 
on the Punjab fronilen 

Tlie attention of the English Government had been directed 
to Afghdn afihirs ever since the time of I-ord Welleslc}-, w'ho 
KalrtiJ, f>Sared that Zamdn Shdh, then holding his court at Lahore (i Soo)^ 
i8oc^ 37. might follow in the path of Ahmad Shdh, and ovemm Hindu¬ 
stan. The growth of the powerful Sikh kingdom of Ranjit 
Sinh effectually dispelled any such alaims for the fuiur& 
Subsequently^ in 1809, while a French invasion of India 
still a |jossibility to be guarded against, Mountstuart Eljjhinstone 
wa.s sent by Lord Minto on a mi^toti to Shdh Shujd to form a 
defensive alltancc. Before the year expired, Shdh Shuji had 
been driven into exile, and a third brother, hfahmild Slv^h, was 
on the throne. In 1S37, when the curtain rises upon the 
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drnitia of English interference in AfghilriEstdii, the iisiir|>er 
Dost MuhantmAdj Barakzdi, isas firmly estiibliiflied at Kabul 
Hia great ambition was to recover PeshdwaT front the Sikhs- 
When, therefore. Captain Alexander Burnea arrived on a 
mission from Lord Auckland, with the ostensible object of 
opening trade, the Dost was willing to promise everything, 
if only he could get Peshiiwar. Hut Lord Auckland had 
another and more important object in view. At this time t1ie 
Russians were advancing rajiidly in Cemral Asia^ and a Persian Ruauan 
iirmy, not without Russian support, was besieging Herat, the 
tradiKionaL bulwark of Afghdnistdn on the cast. A Ruii^ian 
envoy was at Kdbul at the ssame time as Humes. The latter 
w^ai> unable to satisfy the demands of I^st Muhammad tn the 
matter of Peshdwar, and relumed to India nnsucccssfu]- Jjird 
Auck land forth with resolved upon the hoiardous plan of 
placing a morie subservient ruler upon the throne of Kdbu]. 

Shah ShujA, one of the two exiles at Ludhidna, was selected 
for the purpose. At this time both ihe Punjab and Sind 
were independent kingdon>s. Sind wns the less powerful of 
the two, and accordingly a British array escorting Shdh Shuja 
made its way by that route into soulherrt Afghdnistdn through 
the Boldn Pass* Kandaliir surrendered, Cha^nl wiis taken by Shift 
storm, Dost Multommad fled across the Hindu Kush, 

Shah Shujdwas triumphantly led into the Bala Hiss^lr at Kcfbtil 11^39. 
in August 1S39. After one more brave struggle^. Dost Muham¬ 
mad surrendered, and was sent to Calcutta as a State prisoner. 

But although we could enthrone ShAh ShujA, we could not 
w in for him the hearts of the Afghins. To that nation he 
seemed n degenerate exile thrust back upon them by foreign 
arms. During two years, Afghanistan remained in the miUtuy KAhul 
occupation of the Britislv The catastrophe occurred in Novem- 
ber 1841, when our Political Agent, Sir Alexander Bumes, was 
assassinated in the city of Kdbub The troops in the emton^ 
ments were under the command of General Elphinstonc 
(not to be confounded with the able civilian and historian, the 
Hon. Mouutstuart Elphinstone)* Sir William Macnaghten 
was the political officer. Elphiustone, an old man, proved 
unequal to the responsibilities of the position. Macnaghten 
was treacherously murdered at an inteninew with the Afghdn 
chief Akbar Khan, eldest son of Dost Muhammad* x\fter 
lingering in their cantonments for two months, the British The 
army set off in the depth of winter, under a fallacious gii^- 
antee frora the Afghan leaders, to find its wny back to India 
through the passes. \Micn they startedi they numbeted 4000 
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fighting iflcn with 12,000 cnnip followers. A single sutviyot,, 
Our Dr. Br^’don, resiched the friend!walls of JaliMbdd^ whete 
Sale was gallantly holding out. The rest penshed in the 
as«3j snow5' defies of KJiurdj Kdbulp and JagidaJak, from the knives 
and matchlocks of the Afghans, or from the effects of coidL 
A few pnsoners, chiefly wouienp children^ and oflioctSt wicre 
considerately treated by the orders of Akbar Khan. 

The first Afghdn enterprise, bi^n in a spirit of aggression^ 
and conducted amid dissensions and mismanagement, had 
ihoclc ended in the di^mce of the British arms. I’he real loss^ which 
amounted only to a single garrison, and cost fewer soldiers 
than many a victoryj was magnified by the horrors of the 
winter march+ and by the f^mplcteness of the annihilation. 
E*rl rsT Within a month after the news reached Calcutta, I^rd 
no'roi^h had been superseded hy Lord Ellenboroitgh, whose 

tS42-4+.' first impulse was to be satisfied with drawing off in safety the 
garrisons from Kandah^ and JalildbifcL But bolder counsels 
wmy were forced upon him. General Follodt, who was marching 
throu^ the Punjab to relieve Sale, was allowed to 
penetrate to KabuL General Kott, although ordered to with¬ 
draw from Afghdnistdn, resolved to take Kibul on the n*ay. 
Lord Ellcnboroiigh pve his commanda in well-choscn words, 
which would leave his Generals responsible for any disaster^ 
General Nott took that responsibility, and instead of retreating 
south-east to the Indus, boldly marched north to Kdbul 
After hard fight [ng, the two British forces, under Pollock and 
Nolt, met at their common desdnition in September 1842. 
The great ifd^dr at Kibul was blom up with guniwwder, to 
fix a sdgma upon the city ; the prisoners were recovered ; and 
all mamhed back to India, leaving Do^ Muhammad to take 
undisputed possession of his throne. The drama closed w^ith 
a bombastic |iifoclamatjon from Lord Kllenfaoroughp who had 
caused the gates from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni to be 
carried back as a memorial of ^Somnith revenged.* The gates 
were a modem forgery; and their theatrical procession through 
the Punjab fanned a vainglorious sequd to Lord EdeDbOrough^s 
diffidence, while the fate of our armies hung m the balance. 

Lord Ellenboroughr who loved military pomp, had his taxtea 
gratified by two more wane In 1S43, the Muhammadan 
^mdwar, nilers of Sind, knowm as the mefn or Amirs, whose chief 
fault was that they would not surrender their independence, 

^ JitJiitii AdmiithljTJtwn Zin/ Car^ 

EUilcd by Loiid Coldwatw, 1S74 S« Lord EUcnbqrQEtJtb'^j 

Lcftm, pp. 3^, i-te. 
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were crushed by Sir Charleys Napier. The victory of MiiuiT 
in w 4 ich 3000 British troops defeated ao^ooo EoJiichis, h one 
of the biilliant feats of arms in Anglo-Indian histoty. But 
valid reasons can scarcely be found for the annexation of the 
country. In the same year^ a disputed succession at Gw^lior^ Ciwalsar 
fomented by feminine intriguej resulted in an outbreak of the 
overgrow'n army which the Sindhia family kept np» Peace was 
restored by the battles of MahMjpur and Fnnncah, at the 
former of which Lord EHenborangh was present in person. 

In 1844, Lord EUenborough was recalled! by the Court of 
Directorsi who didered from him on points of adnunistranon, 
disliked his theatrical display, and distrusted his erratic genius. 

He was succeeded by Sir Henry (afLcrwaids Lord) Hardinge, Lord 
who had served through the Peumsular war, and lost a hand 
at ligny. It was felt on all sides that a trial of strength between 
the British and the remaining Hindu power in India, the great 
Shth nation^ drew near. 

The Sikhs were not a nationality like the Marhoitii, hut a 
religious sect bound together by the additional tie of inilitar)' 
disdpUn& They trace their origin to Ndnak Shdh^ a |>lous 
Hindu reformer, bom near Lahore in 1469, before the 
ascendency of either Mughals or Portuguese in Indict Kinak, 
like other zealous preachers of his linie+ preached the abolition 
of caste, the unity of the Godhead, and the obligation of 
leading a pure life.^ From Ndnok, ten ^rus or apostles are Nin.ik 
traced down to Govind Sinh in ijoS, with whom the sue- 
cession stopped. Cruelly persecuted by the ruling Muham¬ 
madans, almost exterminated tinder the miserable successors 
of Aurangzeb,* the Sfkh martyrs dung to their hiitli with 
unfhnchiug zeal- At last the downfall of the Mughal Empire 
transformed the sect into a teiritorLd power. Ic was the 
only political organization remaining in the Punjab. The 
Sikhs in the north, and the Marhattis in Southern and 
Central India, thus became the two great Hindu ijowers who 
partitioned the Mughal Empire* Even before the rise of 
Ranjlt Sinh, ofTshoots from the Sfkh wMs or confederacies, 
each led by its elected sarddr^ had canned out for them¬ 
selves feudal principalities along the banks of the Satie], 

some of which endure to the present da)% Ranjit Sinh, the I^jfi 

SEnh^ 

* ^ . irSoiStg. 

i See iotUf 2oS^ The life of Kinak and gmwlh of hkf lect aie 
sumcaarued in artScIes AuaiTaAs, Gasa/^rr, to!, i, p. tSo, ainl 

Pu^JA£, tdL vil pp. 4l^-4aL The rriigioEis of the Sikl» are 

fuily treated in of fhi ifindus^ roL i. a& 7 -a 7 Sr 

■ See p* 25^ 
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founder of the Sikh kingdoiiif was bom in 17S0. In his 
twentieth year ho obtained tho appoinrmont of Governor of 
Lahore froin the .-N/ghan K.ing, and romied the project of 
basing his peraonal rule upon the religious fanatkism of his 
SOth countrymen. He organized the JitMisd, or "the libe¬ 
rated,' into an army under European oificers, which for 
Steadiness and reli^ous fervour has had no pamlid since the 
* Ironsides * of Cromwelli From Lahore, as his capital^ he 
extended his conquests south to Mulidn, west to Peshawar, 
and north to Kashmirp On the east side alone, he was 
hemmed in by the Sutlej, up to which river the authority of 
the British GoveramenL bad ad^unced in 1804. Till his death, 
in 1839, RanjiL Sinh was ever loyal to the engagements which 
he had entered into with Metcalfe in 1S09. But he left no 
son capable of wielding his sceptre, Lahore was tom by 
dissensions between rival generals, ministers, and queens. 
The only strong power was tlie army of the k/sii/sd, which, 
since our disaster in Afghdnist^n, burned to measure its 
strength with the British sepoj^ The French or European 
Generals, AvitabLle and Court, were foolishly ousted, and the 
supreme military oommand was vested in a series of/fl/j;i-/^4i>'<iff 
or elective committees of five 

In 1845, the Sikh army, numbering 60,000 men wnth 150 
guns, CTtmid the Sutlej and invaded British territory. Sir 
Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, together with the 
Governor^cneiak hurried up to the frontier. Within three 
weeks, four pitched battles were fought, at Miidki, Kirozshahr, 
AhwdJ, and Sobrdon. The British loss on each occ^ion was 
heavy; but by the last victory, the Sikhs were fairly driven 
back into the Sutlej, and Lahore surrendered to the lJritL%h+ 
By the terms of peace then dictated, the infant son of Ranjit, 
Dhuhp Suih, was recognised as RijiS ; the Jalandhar Bqdb, or 
tract between the Sutlej and the Rivf, was annexed; the Sikh 
army was limited to a specified number; Major Henry 
I-awreucc was appointed to be Resident at Lahore; and a 
British force sent to gairisDn the Punjab for a period of eight 
years. Sir Hardingc received a peerage, and returned 
to England in 1S4SL 

Lord Dalhouslc succeeded, lire eight years^ rule of 
this greatest of Indian proconsuls (1S4S-56) left more con- 
si>icuous results than that of any Governor-General since 
Clivfc A high-minded statesman, of a most sensitive 
conscience, and earnestly desiring peace, Lord Dalhousk 
found himself forced against his will to fight two wars, and to 
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embark pn a policy of onoexalion. His campaigns in the 
Punjab and in Eiimia ended in Luge acquisitions of territory'; 
while Ndgpur* Oudh, and several minor States also came 
under British rule. But Dalhousie^s deepest inlerest lay in Hts 
the advancement of the moral and material condition of the 
country. The system of administration carried out in the rcfcir^ 
conquered Punjab, by the two Lawrences and their assistants, 
is probably the most successful piece of difficult work ever 
accomplished by Englishmen. British Burma has prospered 
under our rule not less than the Punjab* In both cases. Lord 
XMlhousie himself laid the foundations of our administrative 
success, and desert es a large share of the credit. Ko branch of 
the administmdon escaped his rcfoiming hand. He founded 
the Public Works Department, with a view to cr&iting the 
netwwk of roads and canids which now cover India. He 
opened the Ganges Canal, still the largest work of the kind in 
the country ^ and he turned the sod of the first Indian roilwav. 

He promoted steam communication with England piU the Red 
Sea, and introduced cheap posLuge and the electric telegraph. 

It Is I^fd Dalhousie's misfortune that these benefits are too 
often forgotten in the recollections of the Mutiny, which 
followed his policy of annexation, after the firm hand which 
had remodelled British India wras withdrawn. 

Lord Dalhousie had not been six months in India before Secoad 
the second Sikh war broke out. Two British officers were Sikh w-ar, 
treacherously assassinated at Miiltan. Unfortunately^ Henry 
LawTcnce was at home on sick leaver The Brltit^ army w-as 
not ready to act in the hot weather^ and, despite the single- 
handed exertions of Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Herben) 
Edwardes^ this outbreak of fanaticism led to a general ming. 

The MdM army again came together, and once more fought 
on even terms with the British. On the fatal field of Chilian- Chiltifl- 
wila,^ which patriotism prefers to call a drawn battle, the British 
lost 2400 officers and men, besides four guns and the colours 
of three regiments (rsth January 1849). Before reiiiforce- 
ment^ could come out from England, bringing Sir Charles 
Napier as Commander-ltt'ChJef, Lord Gough had restored his 
reputation by the crowning victory of Gujdt, which absolutely Ctajrit 
destroyed the Sikh army. Mdltdn had previously fallen ; and 
the Afghin horse under Dost Muhamnrad, who had forgotten 
their hereditary antipathy to the Sikhs in their greater hatred 
of the British name* were chased back with iguominy to their 

^ Srt iLitkicg Clf II JAXWAca, Im^nal Caziitiir^ vol. iL p. 4J4 * and 
CujaAT, vol, iii pp. 46^-4&7^ 
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tmtiip'^ hills. The Punjab^ luiiiescd by proclamatian on the 
29th March became a Bntish FrovinGe-^ virgin field 

for the administrative talents of Dalhousie and the two l^w- 
rences^ Maiiimjd Dhulip Sinh received an allowance of 
j^S8,000 a year, on which he now as an English coujitriy 
gent Leman in Norfolt- 

The first step in the podficatioii of the^Punjab^ was a general 
disarmamentr which lesulted in the delivery of no fewer than 
120,000 weapons of various kinds. Then foUow'ed a settle¬ 
ment of the [and tax^ village by idllage^ at an assessment much 
below that to which it had been raised by Sfkh exactions ; and 
the introduction of a loose but equitably code of civil and 
criminal procedure, Jtoads and canals were laid out by 
Colonel Robert Napier (afterwards l^rd Napier of Jrlagdala). 
The security of British peace, and the personal inducnce of 
British officers, inaugurated a new era of prosperity, which was 
fell to the farthest comers of the Province. It thus happened 
chat, when the Mutiny broke out in 1S57, the Punjab ricinalnod 
not only quiet, but loyaL 

The second Burmese war, in 1852^ arose out of the ill- 
treatment of some European merchants at Rangoon, and the 
insults offered to the captain of a frigate who bad been 
sent lo reroorstratev* The whole valley of the Irawadi, from. 
Rangoon to Frome, was occupied m a few months ; and as 
the Ring of Ava refused to treaty it was annexed by prochuna- 
tton on the soth December 1S52, under the name of Pegu, 
to the ProviEkces of Arakan and Tenasserim, which we had 
acquired in iSadp Since annexadoo, the inhabitants of Ran¬ 
goon have miiltipUcd tenfold In number. The trade of the 
portj which in four years after annexation (1S57-53) amounted 
^ had increased in rSyj-yS to ;^R,r92,o25 * 

The towns and rural ports haii'e alike pnKperetL Before 
1S26, Amherst District was the scene of perpetual warfiue 
between the Rings of Skm and Fegu^ and was stripped of 
liiliabitanl& In February 1827, a Taking chief with io,ooo 
foUow^ers settled in the neighbourhood of Mauhnain; and 

^ In toms of the agrpcmirnt with DkolEp Siah, ot ilatv. 

—AitoHian^ft Tt^m voL vL p. 47 («L 1B70). 

* For ihc Minexation awJ ftripupistralJM Mstoiy of the Fiinjabp wst 

/mfifria/ voL vCL pp, 4^2, 423^ and 427*433- 

^ Fei E^tlWTdclaili, s« ord^ Bli:tKA« ii s 

K»d for snbKquent adsimatratioD, pp. 283-291. 

* Svt &iticl« Rakcoon, vol. •mu pp- 14* Fcr 

gttsmh of trade in nthcT Ban&ese porti, see alio article Akvaii» 
t?aafW«r*ToL L pt 12+ 
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nt^eir A few years, a further influx of eo,a 40 iintnigrants took 
place. In (8551 population of Amherst District amounted 
to 83,146 souls ; in i860, to 130,353; and in 18J5, to *75,43?. 

Of) to take the case of a seaport,—in 1816, when we occupied 
the Province, Akyab weis a poor fishing village. By 1830, it 
had developed into a little town with a trade valued at 7000. 

In 1879, the trade exceeded 2 millions sterling; bo that the 
trade of Akyab has multiplied itself dose on three hundred- 
fold ID ilfiy yeM. 

Lord Dalhouste's dealingB with the Feudator)- States of India The 
repealed the whole nature of the man. That rulers only exist 
for the good of the niled, was his supreme axiom of 

of which he gave a conspicuous example in his awn 
daily life. That British administtation was better for the 
people than native rule, foJIow^ed from this axionx He vras 
thus led to regard native chiefs from somewhat the same point 
of vicwras the Scotch regarded the hereditary Jurisdictions after 
17451 namely, as mischievous anomalies, to be abolished by 
every fair means. Good faith must be kept with rulers on 
the throne^ and with their legitimate heirx But no false 
sentiment should preserve dynasties which had forfeited our 
sympathies by generations of misnile, oor prolong diose 
that had no natural successor. The * doctrine of lapse * was 
the practical application of these principles, complicated by 
the Indian practice of adoption. It has never been doubted 
that, according to Hindu private bw, an adopted son entirely Hkivdu 
fills the place of a natural son, whether to perform the religious 
obsequies of his father or to inherit his property. In 
respects he continues the /vrs^na of the deceas^ But it w^as 
argued that, both as a matter of histOTiail fiict and as one of 
political expediency, the suoce^icn to a throne stood upon a 
diderent fcodtig. The paramount power could not recognise 
such a rightp which might be used as a fraud to hand over the 
happiness of milltotis to a base-bom impostor. Here came in 
Lord Dalhousie^s maxim of * the good of the govemed-' In 
his mind, benefies to be conferred through British administra¬ 
tion weighed heavier than a superstitious and ofeen fraudulent 
ftctioii of inberitanc& 

The first State to escheat to the Britbh Covemmeut fn 
aecordaticc with these principles was which had been 

reconstituted by Lord Hastings on the downfall of the Peshwa 
m t 3 i 8 . The Rijd of Sdt^ the bst direct representative of 
S]vaJ{» died without a male heir in i §48, and his deathbed adop¬ 
tion was set aside (184^). In the some year, the Bijput State 
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of Karaull tras saved by (he Court of Directors, who drew a 
fine distinction between a dependent principality and a pn> 
JhMjrf. tected ally. In 1853, Jhinsl suffered the same fate ns Sdtira. 

But the most conspictions application of the doctrine of lapse 
Stigpnr, was the case of Nagpur. The last of the Marhatti Bhonslas, 
tSSJ* a dynasty older than the British Government itself, died with¬ 
out a son, natural or adopted, in 185 3* tcirltorks were 
annexed, and became the Central Provinces, That year also saw 
Bcrurt British administration extended to the Bcrais, or the Assigned 
Districts, which the Nizdm of Haidardbid was induced to hand 
owr, I 53 * ^ ^ territorial guarantee for the subsidies which he per¬ 

petually kept in arrear. The relics of three other dynasties a^ 
passed away in 1853, though without any attendant accretion 
to British territory'. In the extreme south, the tiluLar Nawdb of 
the Karnatic and the titular Raji of Tanjore both died without 
heirs. Their rank and their pensions died with them, thiMgh 
compassionate allowances were continued to their families. 
In the north of India, Bdji Rdo, the cx-Peshwd who had been 
dethroned in rSi8, lived on tlil 1853 in the enjoyment of his 
annual pension of ^80,000, His adopted son, Ndna Sihib, 
inherited his accumulati^ savings, but could obtain no further 
recognition. 

AnaeM* Lord Dalhousve annexed the Province of Oudh on different 

Nawdb Waair, Shuja-ud-Dauld, 
iS^tk received back his forfeited terri lories from the hands of Lord 
Clive in *765, the existence of his dynasty had depended 
on the protection of British bayonets.^ Guarded alike from 
foreign invasion and froin domestic rebellion, the long line 
of Nawdbs had sunk into private debauchees and pubHc 
oppressors. Their one virtue was steady loyalty to the British 
Government. The fertile districts between the Ganges and 
the Gt^gia, which now support a denser population than any 
rural area of the same siae on this globe, had been groaning for 
generations under an anarchy for which each British Governgr- 
I.wl Dd* General felt himself in part responsible. Waraijig after warning 
had been given to the Naw-dbs (who had assumed the title of 

TICWCl tilE ■*!' I j 1*1 ■ 

measure. SMh or King since 1S19) that they must put their bouse in 
order. Wh:it the benevolent Bentinek s^iid the soldierly 
diugc had only threatened, Tesenxd for Lord Dalhoiisie^ 
who united honesty of purpose with stern decL^ou of character^ 
to perform. He hud the whole case before the Com of 
Directory whOp after long and painful hesitalioHj resolved on 

^ Fef tlM laist&iy eF Oiadh tEcwc ijBSk and the misnile whkli comprilrid 
iti imajtnuioci, kc lirlicltf OUtfHp ¥o]. vit ppi 22O'3:J0. 
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anncxatioD. Lord DalhousiCt then on the Cvo of retiring^ felt 
that it would be unfair to leave the perilous task to his suc¬ 
cessor In the first moments of his rule. The taidy decision 
of the Court of Directors left him^ however, only a few weeks 
to carry out the wort But he solemnly hetioved that work to 
be his duty to the people of Oudh, "With thb feeling on my 
mind/ he wrote prirately^ *and in humble reliance on the 
bles-sing of the Almighty {for millions of His cTeatures will 
draw freedom and happiness from the change), I approach the 
CKCcntion of this duty^, gravely and not nnthdut sollcitndej but 
calmly and altogether without doubL^ 

At the commencement of i£5&, the last year of his rule, he 
issued orders to General {afterwards Sir Jimaes) Outramp then 
Resident at the Court of Lucknow^ to assume the direct 
administration of Oudh, on the ground that "the British Groeatlsef 
Government w^ould be guilt)' in the sight of God and man if 
it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its countenance an 
administration fraught W'ith sulTering to millions.^ The pro¬ 
clamation was issued on the 13 Eh February 1856, The king, 

Wajid Alip bowed to irresistihle force, although he refused to 
recognise the Justice of hts deposition. After a minion to 
Eogland p by way of protest and appeal, he settled down in the 
pleasant suburb of Garden Reach near Calcutta, where he 
still lives {i88i) in the enjoyment of a pension of ;!fiaOpOOO 
a year, Oudh was thus annexed without a blow. But thb 
measure^ on which Lord Dalhousie looked back with the 
proudest sense of rectitude^ was perhaps the one act of hb 
rule that most alarmed native public opinion. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie resigned office In March 1856* 
being then only forty-four years of age * but he carried home 
with him the seeds of a lingering Illness, wffiich resulted in his iMh 
death in i860. Excepting Cornwallisp he mas the Brst, though * 
by no means the last, of English statesmen who have Mien t$ 6 o. 
victims to their devotion to Tndb's needs. Lord Dalhousie 
completed the fabric of British rule tn Indix The Empire as Hi» work 
mapped out by Lord Wellesley and Lord HastingSp during the ^ 
first quarter of the century, hn^d received the addition of Sind 
in 1S43. The Marquis of Dalhousie finally filled in the wide 
spaces cOA'cred by Oudh, the Central Provinces, and smaller 
States within Indiup together with the great outlying territories 
of the Punjab on the HorthAVestem Frontier, and the richest 
part of British Burma beyond the sex 

'J'he great Governor-General was succeeded by his friend 
Lord Canning, who, at the farewell banquet in England given 
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lo him by ihe Court of Directors* uttered these prophetic 
words, * I wish for n peaceful term of office. But I cannot 
for^gct that iu the sky of India, serene as it is, a small eland 
may arise, no larger than a inan's haiidp but which* growing 
larger and largOTp may at last threaten to btust and oveTwhelin 
us with rmm* In the following ycoTp the Sepoys of the Bengal 
iS57^ ^ army mtidnied* and all the %^ey of the Ganges from Paknd to 
Delhi rose in rebelUoD. 

Jt5 caasif. The various motives assigned for the Mutiny appear inade¬ 
quate to the European mind The truth seems to be that 
native opinion throughout India was in a fcnucnt, predisposing 
men to believe the wildest storiesp and to rush into action in 
a paroxysm of terror. Panic acts on an oriental popular 
tion like drink among a European mob* The annexation 
policy of Lord Dalhousie* although dictated by the most 
enlightened considerations^ was distasteful to the native mind. 
The spread of educatloti* the appearance of the steam^ngine 
and the telegraph wire* seemed at the same moment to reveal 
a dc^p plan to substitute an English for an Indian civilisation* 
The Bengal sepoys^ especially^ thought that they could see 
further th^ the rest of their countrymen. Most of them wem 
Hindus 01 high caste; many of them w'ere recruited from Oudh. 
They r^arded our reforms on Western lines as attacks on their 
own uarionalityp and they knew at first hand what annexation 
meant They believed it was by their prowess that the Punjab 
had been conquered* and that all India was helcL The numerous 
dethroned princes, or their heirs and w'idows* were the first to 
Icam and to take advantage of this spirit of disahection and 
panic. They had heard of the Crimean war* and were told 
that Russia was the perpetual enemy of Eriglattd. Our muni- 
ficeut pensions had supplied the funds with which they could 
buy the aid of skilful intriguers. They had much to gain^ and 
little to lose* by a revoludoiu 

In this critical state ofaJTaiis, of which the Government had 
^ no official knowledge* a rumour ran through the cantonments 
^i^TKRcd the cartridges of the Bengal army had been greased with 
carrriJgM,* the fat of pigs—animals unclean alike to Hindu and Muliam- 
^ madatL No assumnces could quiet the minds of the sepojs. 

Fires occurred nightly in the native lines; officers were Insulted 
by their men; confidcodc was gone* and only the form of dis- 
dpline remained. 

The events which followed form contemporai)^ annals. Any 
narrative of them bej'ond the barest summary would involve 
the criticism of measures on which history has not yet pro- 
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ncunced her calm verdidt* ami lead to personal praise or bkme 
of still living men. ^ Each episode of the Mutiny Ls treated in my 
acogont of the town or district where it occurred. But it may 
not be out of place to mentign here, that the outbreak of the 
storm found the native reginieiits denuded of nmny of their 
best officers. The adminbtralion of the great empirei to which The aimj 
Dalhousie put the corner-stone^ required a larger staff than 
the civil service could supply. The pracLke of selecting able 
military men for civil posts, which had long existed, received a 
sudden and vast developmenL Oudh^ the Punjab^ the Central 
Ptoviticcs, Eiidsh Eurma^ were administered to a kige extent 
by picked officers from die Company's reghnents. Good and 
skilful commandeTs remairied; but the native army had never- 
the] ess been drained of many of its brightest intellects and 
firmest wills at the very crisis of its late. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, loth May 1S5JP the Sepoj^ at ^threat 
Meerut (Mfrath) broke into open mudny.- They burst 
the jail, and rushed in a wild torrent through the cantonment^ May 185?, 
cutting down every European, w'hom they met- They then 
stmamed off to the neighbouring city of I 3 clhi^ to stir up the 
native garrison and the criminal population of that great dty, 
and to place thcmselvea under the authority of the disorowned 
Mughal Emperor. Meerut w^as the largest military station in AtMttntE. 
Northern India, with a strong European garrison of foot, horse, 
and guns, sufficient to overwhelm the mutineers before ever 
they reached Delhi. But as the Sepoys acted in irrational 
haste, so the British officers, in but too many case% acted with 
equally irrational indecision. The news of the outbreak was 
telegraphed to Delhi, and nothing more was done that night. 

At the moment when one strong w'ill might have saved India, 
no soldier in authority at Meerut seemed able to think or act 
llte next monting the Muhammadans of Delhi rose, and all At Dtlhi 
that the Europeans there could do was to blow up the 
magazine. 

A rallying centre and a traditional name were thus given 
to the revolt, which fgrihwith spread like wUd-fire through the 
North-Westem l^ovinces and Oudh down into Lower Bengal. 

The same narradve must suffice for aU the outbreaks* although 
each episode has Lu oma story of sadness and devotion. The 

^ The Miiiiiiy of iSS? ilrEidy a mptoei liiemure# Sir Jah* Kajfe'i 
IJhfcry Se/py (3 with itt iUe Jwd elgpcjiiEiit cHiliitkaaiiocn 

Ly Ci>]oiicI MpIIcmh* C.S.L, as TAf (3 

forfCL^ the stnmiajil wank- 

» S« article Mrtaur, toL vi. p. 34^ 
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Sfipoys rose on their officerSj usually without ivaining^ sometinies 
after protestations of fiddity^ The Europeans, or pmons of 
Christian faith, were massacred; occasionaUy, also, the ^vomcn 
and children. The jail w'as broken open, the treasury plun- 
deted^ and the anutitieers marched off to some centre of revolt, 
to join in what had now become a national war. Only in the 
Punjab were the Sepoys anticipated by stem measures of re^ 
presssion and disarniament, earned out by Sir John I^wTcnce 
and his lieutenants, amon^ whom Edwardes and Nicholson 
stand conspicuous^ The Sikh population never wa%'ered* 
Crowds of willing recruits came do™ from the Afghiln hills. 
And thus the Punjab, instead of being itself a source ofdangeTi 
was able to furnish a iK>rtion of its own ganison for the siege 
of IfeJhi In Lower Bengal most of the Sepoys mutinied, and 
then dispersed in diCerent directions^ The native armies of 
Madras and Bombay remamed true to their colours. Jn 
Centni! Irdia^ the contingents of many of the great chiefs 
sooner or later joined the rebeJa,^ but the Muhammadan State 
of Haidanihld was kept loyal by the authority of its able 
minister Sir Silar Jang. 

The main interest of the Sepoy war gathers round the three 
C:iwnpore. dries of Cawnpore, Lucknow^ and Delhi. The cantonment at 
Ca™pore contained one of the great native garrisons qf India^ 
At Bithiirj not far off, was the |>alace of Dundhu Panth, the 
heir of the Last Peshwd, who had inherited his savings^ but 
failed to procure a continuance of his pension; and whose 
familiar name of Ndna Sdhib will ever be handed down 
to infatny. At first the Ndna was profuse in his professioos 
of loyalty, but when the Sepoys mutinied on the 6th June, he 
pul himself at their head, and was proclaimed Peshwi of the 
Marhaitds. The Europeans at Can-npore^ tmmbcTing more 
women and children than fighting men, shut themselves up in 
an ill-chosen hasty entrenchment^ where they heroically bore 
a siege for nineteen daj-s under the snn of a tropical June. 
Every one had courage and endurance to suffer or to die ; but 
the directing mind was again absent. On the 27th June, 
trusting to a mfe-conduct from the Kina as far as Allah- 
dbddt they surrendered, and to the number of 450, embarked 
ofISwa' ™ the Ganges, Forthwith a murderous f!rc was 

tKsrt opened upon them from the river bank. Only a single boat 
escaped, and but four men, who swam across to the protccrion 
of a friendly Riji^ ultimately survived to tell the tale. The 
of the men were massacred on the spot The women and 
children, tiumbering 125, were reserved for the same fate on 
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the 15th jul/, wliea the avenging army of Havelock was at 
hand^ 

Sir Heniy Lawrence, the Chief CotntnissLoner of Oudhj had LucLiiow. 
foreseen the storm. He fOTtified and provisioned the Residency Six Ilany 
at Lucknow, and thither he tctiied with all the Europe Liwrcact 
inhabitants and a weak British regiment on 2 nd July. Two days 
later, he wtis mortally wounded by a shell But the clear head 
was here in aiithority, I^wTcnce had deliberately chosen his 
position^ and the little garrison held out under unparalleled 
hardships and against enormous odds, until relieved by Have¬ 
lock ai^d Outrara on 25 th September But the mlievtng force 
was itself inv^csted by fresh swarms of rebels ; and it was not 
till November that Sir Colin Campbell (aftcrw'ards Lord 
Clyde) cut his way into Lucknow, and effected the final 
deliverance of the Eorrison^ (i6th November 1S57). Our 
troops then w'iihdnew to n^ore urgent work^ and did not finally 
reoccupy Lucknow till March 1858. 

The siege of Delhi began on Sih June, just one month Sie^ 
after the original outbreak at Meerut. Siege in the proper 
sense of the word it was not ; for the British army, encamped s^pt. 
on the historic * ridgOj' never exceeded Eooo men, while the ^^ 57 - 
rebels within the ^alls were more than 30,000 strong. In 
the middle of Augn^, Nicholson arrived with a reinforcement 
from the Punjab j but his own inspiring presence was even more 
valuable than the reinforcement he brought. On t4th Sep¬ 
tember the assault was delivered, and after six days' desperate 
fighting in the streets, Delhi was again won. Nicholson fell at 
the head of the storming party. Hodson, the intrepid leader 
of a cor^iS of irregular horse, hunted down next day the old 
Mughal Emperor, Bahsidur Sh^h, and his sons. The Emperor 
was afterw-ards sent a State prisoner to Rangcxin, where he 
lived till i 36 a. As the mob pressed in on the guard around 
the EtnjjeTor's sons^ near Delhi, Hodson found it necessary to 
shoot down the princes (who had been captured uncondi¬ 
tionally) with his own hancL* 

After the fall of Delhi and the final relief of Lucknow^ the Dndh 
war loses its dramatic Interest, although fighting went on in 
various parts of the counirj^ for eighteen months longer. The 
population of Oudh and Rohilkhand, stimulated by the 
presence of the Begam of Oudh, the Nawab of Earcilly, and 
Ndna Sihib himself, had joined the mutinous Sq>oys At masif. 

^ Scff anEcIe CaW,^PO|1,3J; Gazd/ier^ toL U. pp. 34^-343. 34®- ji49- 

* See Mtkie Lucksow\ fm/ma/ Cast/arr^ vd. vi. pp. 90-93. 

> S« mtkle Delhi City, Cfiufinr^ toL iu, pp. 91, 92. 
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Id this qioitei cf Indb dode, it n'as the re^’Dlt of £t people 
rather than the mutiny of iin army that hud to be quelled. 
Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) conducted the 
campaign in Oudh, which lasted through two cold seasons.^ 
YaiuaMe assistance was lent by Sir Jang Bahddiir of Nepal^ 
at the head of his gallant Gurkhas. Town after town was 
occupied, fort after fort was stormed, tmtU the last gun had 
been recaptured, and the last fugitire had been chased across the 
frontier by January 1&59. In the meanwhile. Sir Hugh Rose 
(aftem ards Lord Strathnaim), whh another army from Bombay, 
was conducting an equally briUiani campaigtr in Central India. 
His most formidable antagonists were the disinhented Rdnl or 
Princess of Jhdnsi, and Tdnlia Topf, whose military talent had 
pret iously inspired Nana Sibib with all the capacity for resist- 
ance that he ever dlsplayerL 'Hie Princess died fighting 
bravely at the head of her troops in June Tantii Topi, 

after doubling backwards and forwards through Central India, 
was at kst betrayed and run down in Apdl iSjg. 

The Company's charter had been granted from time to tinie 
for periods of twenty years, and each renew'al formed an oppor¬ 
tunity for a national inquest into the management of India. 
The Farliamentaiy Inquiry of abolished the Campany’s 
monopoly of Indian trade, and compelled it to direct its 
energies in India to the good government of the people. 
The Charter Act of 1S33 did away with its remaining Chinese 
irade* and opened up the Government of India to the mtive% 
irrespective of caste, creed, or race The Act of 1853 
abolished the t^ilfonagc by which the Company filled up the 
higher branches of ils civil service; laid down the principie 
that the administration of India was too national a conctm to 
be left to the chances of benevolent nepotism j and that 
England's representatives in India must be chosen openly, 
and without favour, froin the youth of England. 

The Mutiny sealed the fate of the India Company, 
after a life of more than two and a half centuries. The 
original Company received ils charter of iaeoiiioraiion from 
Elizabeth in ifioo. Its poliliad pow'ers, and the constitution 
of the Indian Government, were derived from the Rqpilatuig 
Act of 1773, passed by the ministry of Lord Notch. By that 
statute the Governor of Bengal was raised to the rank ot 
Governor-General ] and, in cpnjuncdDn with his Council ot 
four other members, he was entrusted with the duty of 

^ See artidc BAbULt-Y, /Mfimis/ vdL L p. 434. 

* See afiidc JltAXSl, tdL V, |xpL Sj* 36^ 
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superintending and cod trolling the Govemmenls of Madras I^h liLsEDiy 
and Bombajr^ so ^ os reganded questions of peace and war i 
a Supreme Court of Judicature was appointed at Calcutta, to lOaohs^ 
which the judges were appointed by the Crown: and a power 
of making rules^ otdinnncc^ and regulations was conferred 
upon the Covernor’Cieneral and his Council. Nest came the 
India Bill of Pitt {1734), which founded the Board of Control^ Act of 
strengthened the supremacy of Bengal over the other Presi- 
dencies, and first authorized the historic phrase* ^Governor 
General-in-Council/ The Act which abolished the Company's 
Chinese trade in 1835, introduced successive reforms into the Act of 
constitution of the Indian Goi-eminenti added to the Council 
a new (legal) member who might not be chosen from among 
the Company*s servants, and was entitied to be present only 
at meetings for making Laws and Regulations ; it accorded the 
authority of Acts of Parliament to the Law^s and Regulations 
530 made, subject to the disallowance of the Court of 
Directors; it appointed a Law Commission; and it ^ve the 
Covernor-Genetabiti-Councii a control over the other Presi' 
deucics, in all points relating to the civU or military ad mini' 
stmtion. The Charter of the Comt^any w'as renewed for the 
last time in 1353, not for a dchnike period of years^ but only 
for so long as Parliament should see fit On this occarioa 
the number of Directors tv-as reduced, an d, as above slated* their 
(latronage as regards appointments to the civil service was taken 
away, to inake room for the principle of open competition. 

The Act for the better government of India (185S)* which India 
finally transferred the entire adniimstmtiDQ from the Company 
to the Crown, was not passed without an eloquent protest horn Crcxwn, 
the Directors, nor without acrimonious party discussion in 
Parliament It enacts that India shall be governed by* and 
in the name of, the Queen of England through one 0/ her 
principal Secretaries of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members, 'fhe Govemor'Gcncral received the new tide of'The 
Viceroy- The European troops of the Company, numbering 
about ^4,000 officers and men, were amalgamate<l v^th the 
royal service, and the Indian navy was abolished. By the 
Indian Councils Act (i 36 r)^ the Governor-General's Council* 
and also the Councils at Madras and Bombay, were aug¬ 
mented by the addition of non-official members* either natives 
or Europeans, for legislative purposes only; and by another 
Act pass^ in the same year. High Couru of Judicature were 
constituted out of the old Supreme Courts at the Presidency 
towns. 


5^4 [ql-een^s ppoclamatjon. 

India It fell to thc lot of LotkI CaEinbg both, to suppress the 

Mutiny^ and to introduce the peaceful revolution which followed. 
]35S-6=. It suf^ccs to so,y that he preserved his equanimity unruMed iit 
the darkest hours of peril, and that the strict impartiality of 
his conduct incurred aitemate praise and bkmc from partisans 
of both sides. The epithet then scornfuily applied to him of 
* Clemency ^ Cannings is now remembered only to his honour. 
On isl November 185S, at a grand held at .Mlahdbidi 

Qnm^s he sent forth the KojaJ Prodamation, which annonneed that 
the Queen had assumed the government of India. This 
Nov. JS5S. document, w'hlch 15, irt thc truest and noblest sense, the 
Magna Charts of the Indian people, proclaimed in eloquent 
words, the policy of justice and religious toleration ; and 
granted an amnesty to all except those who had directly 
taken part in the murder of Eritish subjects. Peace W’as 
proclaimed throughout India on the 3th July In the 

following cold weatheTp I^rd Canning made a viceregal pro¬ 
gress through the nonhem Provinces, to receive the homage of 
loj'al princes and chiefs, and to guarantee to them the right of 
adoption. Thc suppression of the Mutiny increased the debt 
of India by about 40 millions sterling, and the military 
changes which ensued angruenteil the annual exjicndilure by 
about to millions. To grapple with this deficit, a distinguished 
Fiitonda! political economist and parliamcntaiy financier, Mr. James 
rcfcrmi, Wilson, was sent out from England os financial member of 
Council. He reorgani2«i the customs system, imposed an 
income tax and a licence duty, and created a State paper 
currency. He died in thc midst of his splendid task; but bis 
name still lives as that of the first and greatest finance 
minister of India. The Penal Code, originally drawn up by 
hlLicaulay in 1S37, passed into law^ in i86oj together with 
Codes of CiviE and Criminal Procedure in 

I.ord Canning left India in March 1^62, and died before 
Lortl he had been a month in England. His successor^ I.ord 

November 1S63, He expired at the 
Himilayan station of Dharmsiili, and there he lies buried. 
Xfird He w'as succeeded by Sir John Ijtwrcncep the saviour of the 
Punjab, The chief incidents of his rule w^ete the Bhutin ivar, 
followed by thc atincjcatlorL of the Dwdrs in 1364, and the 
terrible Orissa famine of 1S66* In a later famine in Bundel- 
khond and Upper Hindustdn in iSfiS-fip, Ijprd Lawrence laid 
dow'n the prindpie, for the first time in Indian history, that the 
officers of the Government w'ould be held personally responsible 
* On ibc labjecl &r AnglcKltwJlaji jicaliott, 4« anff, pp. 124, 125. 
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for taking every possible means to avert death by starvation. 

An inquiry was conducted into the status of the peasantry of 
Oiidhp and an Act was passed with a view to securing them in 
their customaiy^ rights. After a period of fratricidal war among 
the sons of Dost Muhaminad, the Afghan territories were con¬ 
centrated in the hands of Sber AH, and the latter wns acknow¬ 
ledged as Amir by Lord Lawrence. A commercial crisis took 
place in 1&66, which seriously threatened the yotmg tea industry 
in Bengal^ and caused widespread ruin in Bombay^ Sir John 
Lawrence retired in January 1869, after having passed through 
every' grade of Indian service* from an assistant magistTacy to 
the ^iceroyalty. On his return to England, he was raised to 
the peerage, ilc died in 1S79, and lies in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Lord Mayo succeeded Lord Lawrence in 1E69, and urged 
on the raaterml progress of India. The Amb^ daMrt 
at which Sher Ali was recognised as Amir of ATghdnistin, Ambili 
although in one sense the completion of what Lord LawTence 
had beguiiT ow'ed its success to Lord Mayo (1869). 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh in 1S69-70 
gave great pleasure to the natives of Indian and introduced a 
tone of personal loyalty into our relations ^vith ihe feudatoiy 
princes. Lord Mayo reformed several of the great branches of Lonl 
the administration, created an Agricultural Department, and 
introduced the sy'stem of Pros^cial Finance. The impulse to PK,^^j|dal 
local self-government given by the last measure has done finiuice. 
mucht and will do more, to develop and husband the revenues 
of India, to quicken the sense of responsibility among the 
English administrators, and to awaken political life among the 
people. Lord Mayo also laid the foundation for the reform 
of llie Salt Duties. He thus enabled his successors to abolish 
the old pernicious custonis-lbcs which walled off Province CosEotai- 
from Province, and strangled the trade betiveen British India 
and the Feudatory States. He dev'cloped the material re* 
sources of the country by an immense estension of roads, 
lailwaySp and canals* He carried out the beneficcrit system of 
Public Works which Ijot 6 Dalhousic had inaugurated. Lord 
Mayo's splendid vigour delied alike the elLmate and the vast 
tasks which he imposed on himself He anxiously and labori^ 
ously studied with his owm eyes the wants of the farthest 
Provinces of the empire. But his life of noble usefulness w-as Lotd 
cut short by the hand of an assassin* in the convict settlement 
of the Andaman Islands, in 1872^ 1S72. 

His successor was Lord Northbrookj whose ability found 
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pmHJniinent s^ape in the departtnent qf fincuice,^ Daring his 
ricerqyally, a famine which threatened Lower Bengal in iSj4 
was saccessflilly obriated by a vast organization of State 
relief j the Mojhattd G[^ekwa^ of Earoda was dethroned in 
1S75 for mtsgovernmenl Eind disloyalty^ but hia dominions 
were contbued to a nominated child of the family 1 and the 
Prince of ^ ales made a totir through the country in the cold 
weather of 1875 76, The presence of His Royal Highness 
evoked a passionate burst of loyalty never before known in. the 
annals of British Indiii+ The fendatoty c 1 i]e& and mling housos 
of India felt for the first time that they were incorporated into 
the Empire of an ancient atid a splendid dynasty. Lord Lytton 
followed Lord Northbrook in iSj6. On January ip 1877^ 
Queen Victoria wns prociainied Empress of India at a dirrt>dr 
of nijparaJIcled rnagnificence, held on the historic * ridge' 
overlooking the ancient Mughal capital, Delhi But while the 
princes and high olfkiols of the country were Hocking to this 
goigeous scenCf the shadow of famine was darkening over 
Southern India. Both the monsoons of 187& had failed to 
bring their due supply of mm, and the season of 1877 was little 
better. This long-continued drought stretched from the Deccan 
to Cape Comorin, and subsequently Invaded Northern India, 
causing a famine more widespread than any similar calamity 
since 1770. Despite vast importadonsj of grain by sea and 
rail, despite the most strenuous exertions of the Government, 
which incurred a total expendicurc on this account of ii 
millions sterling, the loss of life from actual starvation and its 
attendant train of diseases was lamentable. The deaths from 
want of food, and from the diseases Incident to a famine-stricken 
population^ were estimated at 5^ millions^ 

In the autumn of 1878;, the affairs of Afghinistin again 
forced themselves into nodcc. Sher AU, the Amfr, who had 
been hospitably entertained by Lord hlayo, was found to be 
favouring Russian intrigues A BritiBh embassy was refused 
admittance to the country, while a Russian mission wus 
received with honour This led to a declaration of war. 
British armies advanced by three routes —the Khoibar 
(Khyber), die and the Bo 3 an| and witboul much 

^ It wndd be unsaitohie f&r on afE^er M the Govemntent to attempt 
ahytblni; beyond she barest summaiy of cvoits in Indb since tt* death of 
LotU blayo in 1 I 73 , The ibrec Vlcereys who have niled! dndng the past 
tune year* are, bappHy* still liiiinff; their poli^ form* llie subject of keen 
comemporaiy critidsiEi ^ arid the idmjaistja.tors, soldiers, arid diploinmhu 
i^ho give effect to that policy itHE hold po^c^oa of the xtat. 
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cppcKidoD occupied the inner entrances of the passes Sher 
AW fled to AfgMn Turkistin^ and there died+ A treaty was 
entered into with his son, Yihub Khdn, at Gandamak, by 
which the British frontier was advanced to the crests qr 
farther sides of the passes, and a British officer was admitted 
to reside at Kdbiil. l^lthin a few months the British Kesident, 

Sir Louis Cavagnari, was treacherously attacked and mas¬ 
sacred together with his escort, and a second war became 
necessar}^ Yitkub Khdn abdicated, and was deported to 
India. 

At this crisis of afTalrs, a general election in England resulted 
in a defeat of the Conservative Ministij. Lord Litton 
resigned simultaneously with the Home Govcminent, and the 
Marquis of Ripon was nonunated as his successor in April 
1 33 o. Since then, a British brigade received a defeat 
between KandahAr and the Helmand river from the Herdt 
troops of Aydb Khin; a defeat promptly and completely of 

retrieved by the briliiant march of General Sir Erederict 
Roberts from KAbul to KandahiTf and by the total rout of 
Aydb Kbiin's arnfiy on ist September i 33 a Abdurraliman 
EMn, the eldest male representative of the stock of Dost 
Muhammad, was recognised by us as Amir. The British forces 
retired from Kibuh leaving him, as our friendt in possession 
of the capital The withdrawal of our troops from KandahAr 
was also dfected. Soon afrerwards Aydb KMn advanced 
with an army from KerAt, defeated the Ani^fr Abdurrahman’s 
troops, and captured Kandahir. Abdurrahman marched south 
with bis forces from Kibuh and completely routed Aydb Khdn 
OD 226 September, re-ocenpied Kandabdr, and now reigns as 
undisputed Amir of Afghanistan (October iSSt). The N^ative 
State of Mysore was replaced under its hereditary dynasty on 
the a^th March iRSi. 
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which tratisferred India ffotii the Com|>any 
EogtniKJ. Crown, also laid down the scheme of Sts govemment. 

Under the Under the Company, the Governor-Gcncnil was an auiocratp 
Conipviy. Qjjiy responsible to the distant Court of Directors. The 
Court of Directors had been answerable to the shareholders, 
or Court of Proprietory on the one hand, andj through the 
Board of Controh to the Sovereign and to Parliament on the 
Cmwii!^ other. The Act of iS^S did away with these iniermediary 
bodies between the Govcmor-Ceneril and the British Ministry. 
For the Court of Directory the Court of Proprietors, and the 
Board of Control, it substimted a Secretary of Stace^ aided by 
Sv ^ Council appohiEed by the Ciowil The Secretary of Stale is 

^t^ ^ Cabinet Ministers irho comes into and goes out of office with 

... other members of the Ministry^ His Council was origin- 
“* aPy appointed for life. They are now appointed for ten years 
only;^ but may bo reappointed for another five years for 
special reasons. The Secretary of State rules in all ordinary 
matters through the majority of his Couneil But in al^rs 
of urgencyp and in the questions which belong to the Secret 
Department, including political correspondence, he is not 
required to do so^ The ’^''iceroy or Covemor-Gencral b 
appointed by the Crown, and resides in India His ordinary 
term of office is five years. 

The supreme authority in India is vested by a series of .\cEs 
of Parlianient- in the Viceroy or Govemor^neral-in Council, 
subject to the control of the Secretary of State in England* 
cjcecutive order and every legElative statute runs 
in the name of the ^Goyemot'Oeneral'iii-CounGil but in 

^ UnUcf and: J3 Viet* c. 97. 

of tbeM Acts are ij CSee, tli. c. 33 Gml iil & 5^ ■ 
3 and 4 Will, tv. 1;. Sj | ai and 32 VLct, c. iq6 j and H and JS ^ ^ 7 * 
A styk fvnx amboriiAi by 33 hl c. 5s, see, 39, 
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certain cas<ss,^ a power is reserved to the Viceroy to act 
jnde|>cndeFitly. The Governor-Generars Cotincil is twofold. 

Firsts the ordinal^' or Execulive CooTicil,^ usually composed ^.^eentive 
of about SIX official members besides the Viceroy, which may 
be compared with the cabinet of a constitutioiiai country. It 
meets regularly at short ioten-als, discusses and decides upon 
questions of foreign policy and dowwatio administration^ and 
prepares measures for the legislative Council. Its members 
divide among themselves the chief departments of State^ stich 
as those of Foreign Affairs, Kinancei War* Public Works, etc. ; 
while the Viceroy combines in his own person the duties of 
constitutional Sovereign and of Prime Minister.* 

Second,^ the Legislatitne Counci], wffiich is made up of 
the same members as the precedingt with the addition of 
the Governor of the Province in which it may be held, 
and official delegates from Madras and Bombay^ together 
with certain nominated members representative of the non- 
official Native and European communities. The meetings of LegisLLtlve 
the Legislative Council are held when and ns required. They 
are open to the public; and a further guarantee for publicity 
is ensured by the proviso that draft Bills must be published a 
certain number of times in the Qroir/iV. As a matter of prac- 
tice+ these droit Bills ha%'e usually been first subjected to the 
criticism of the several provincial governments. Provincial 
Legislative Councils have also been appointed for the Presi¬ 
dencies of hradias and Bombay, and for the Licutenant-Gover- 
norship of Bengal, 'fbe members of these local Leg^lative 
Councils are apjiolnted by the Viceroy, and their Acts, which 
can only deal with provincial matters, are subject to his sanction. 

The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and the Lieutenant- 

^ high iicapDrtiiivce, inU essctiliaU^ afTcrting 1I14 public interFsi 

aiid wcUkne * f 3 J Geo, IM. t 53^ se& 47 ); * when any mc^re If prtii>o§cd 
wbereby the saicEyp tm^ulllily, Of lntere&i« of Ibc British in 

laUin tnay^ In the judgiaeiil of the Govemor-Gcneni], be cssendally aflKled ‘ 

{| and 4 Wil], IV, ^ 85^ tc€, 49) ; ' ease? ef CUieigen*^' <04 and 2 $ Vkt* 
t € 7 , sec, 33). 

^ The rLueal desttndimt of tlie or^nal Coimcfl organised uodcr ib^ 
ehuncTj of the Ccmpatiy, fitit cen-Uitated by ParliaineDtiuy In 

177s <t 3 ^ ^ 7 >- 

< 'rhe meebamsm and working of the Oo¥emOT;G™ini's CcmitCL^ and 
of ibe SeCKtonats, and dnef Depaitiiifqti of Ibc Indian Admiabtratbu , 
one dfscribed in mjZifi ^iAe Sar/ VoS. i. pp. iS^-zpz (and ed). 

* Odgicolly SdenlUal with the Exeentive Coiancil, Upon which IcguLnive 
powcis wtitr caoTcmd by 13 Geo- im c, 63, lec. 36. The disdnctioii 
between ibe two Coundb was ftrst recegaued m the appointment of ' Ebe 
fourth member" {3 and 4 Win, |%+, c 85, sec. 40J. 
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Governorship^ of Bengal and of the Noith-Westcm Provinces, 
have each a High Courtj^ supreme both in civil and criminal 
business, with an ultimate appeal to the Judicial Committee of 
the Pri^7 Council m England. Of the minor Provinces^ the 
Punjab has a Chief Courts with three judges j the Central 
Provances^ Oudh, and hlysore have each a Judicial Com¬ 
missioner, w'ho sits alone; while In Assam and British Burma, 
the Chief Commissioner, or supreme executive officer. Is also 
the highest judklaJ authority. 

The law administered in the Indian Courts oonsists tnaioly 
of—(i) the cnactEuetits of the Indian Legislative Councils 
(Imperial and Provincial), as above described, and of the bodies 
which preceded them ; (a) statutes of the British Parliament 
which apply to India ; (3) the Hindu and MuhammadarL law's 
of inheritance, and their domestic law in causes affecting 
Hindus and Muhammadans; (4) the Customary Law affecting 
particular oasti^ and races. Much has been done towards 
consolidating special sections of the Indian law^^ and In 
the Indian penaj code, together with the codes of dvil and 
criminal proceduie, we have memorahle examples of such 
efforts. 

But although the Goveraor-Gcneraldn-Coundl is theoretically 
supreme over every part of India aJihe,® his actual authority is 
not everywhere caercised in the same direct manner. For 
ordinary purposes of admJnistiation, British India is partitioned 
into Provinces, each with a government of Its own; and certain 
of the Native States are attached to those Provinces with which 
they are most nearly connected geographically. These Pn> 
vincesi again, enjoy various degrees of independence. The two 
sister Presidencies of Madras and Bombay still retain many 
marks of their original equality with Bengal They each have 
an amny and a civil service of their own. They ore each 
adminblered by a Governor appointed direct from England. 
They have each an Executive and a Legislativit Council, whose 
functions are analogous to those of the Councils of the Governor- 
Genera!, although subject to his control^ They thus possess 
a domestic legisbtuie; and Ln administrative matters, also* the 
interference of the Viceroy is a somewhat remote contingency* 

Of the other Provinces, Bengal, or rather Lower Bengal, 
occupies a peculiar position. Like the NorthAVestem Pro- 

^ Cdmstitqted ooi gf the Supreme Coons and the SoUder (S»dr) CcriJrt5 
in l$S[ f24 and 25 VicL c* 104). ® p 

■ 3 and 4 WiU. IV. e. S5, sees, 39 ojid 6 $, 

* ^4 Msd 23 Viet. c. £7, acc. 4a. 
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vinces and the Punjab^ it is administered by a smgkoftlckl 
with the style of Lieutcnajtit-Govcmor, who is controlled by no 
Executivo Council i but, unlike those two Province% Ben^ has 
a Legisfalive Council, 50 far preserving a sign of its early 
pre-eminence. The remaining ProATnees^ whether ruled by a ^tinqr 
Ucutenanl-Goveraorora Chief Commissioiier, may be regarded 
from a historical poini of view jis hagments of the ori^nal 
Bengal Presidency,^ which as thus debned^ would beccNexicnaive 
with all British India not included under Madras or Bombay. 
Garrisons on the Madras or Bombay ratablishnient may be 
posted in outlying tracts of the old Bengal tenitorieSt but civil 
officers of the Madras and Bombay Services are excluded. The 
Lieuicnant-Govemors and most of the Chief Commissioner? 
are chosen from the Covenanted Civil Service* In executive 
matters they are the practical rulers, but, excepting the Lieu- 
tcnantdSiJvemor of Bengal, they have no l^slativc authoriiy. 

To complete the total area of territory under Bridsh admini- 
stialiorit it is necessary to add certain fi/^w-ProvinceSt under 
the immediate control of the Vjeeroy* These consist of— 
AjiiEtLE, transferred from Bijputdna ; Bfrah,. or the BisiTicts 
assigned by the Ntz^ of Haidai^bAd j the State of MvsoREp 
under British administration since tS^o^ but restored in March 
jB3i to its native BiJij who has long been a minor; and the 
tiny territory of Cooro, in the extreme sonth.^ 

Another difference of administration, although now of less 'The 
importance than in former times^ derives ils name from the 
old Regulations, or uniform roles of law and practice which 
preexided the present system of Acts of the Legislature^ These 
RcgulaLtons have been from time to time withdrawn as regards 
certain tracts of country' w'hich, from their backward state of 
dvilisation or other causes* seemed to require exceptional 
treatmenL In non^Regukdon territory, broadly speaking, a Ncm^ 

larger measure of discretion is allowed to the officials, both in 
the colicctiou of revenue and m the adimiustratioR of civil 
justice; strict rules of procedure yield to the local exigencies; 
and the judicial and executive departments am to a great 
extent combined in the same hands. Closely connected with 
this indulgence in fawur of the persond clement bi admird- 
stmtiont a wider field is dso permitted for the selection of the 
administrative staff, which is not confined to the Covenanted 
Civil Service, but includes military officers on the staff and also 

* See aitide BENGAL^ /mfvrial GMHar, VS?, ii. p, I* 

■ For the cciiulitatiim of mEh qf thtse rmvifins, ihcir articles in 
the For a lUl of them, sec arafr, p* 61. 
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umcovenamed cii-ilbns. The title of the highest executive 
officiul in a District of a Regulation Province is that of Col¬ 
lector-Magistrate. In a non-RegulatioTi District, the corre- 
spoTiding officer is styled the Deputy Commissioner; and the 
supreme authority in a uoti-Reguladon Province b calledK not a 
rieutenaul-GoveTnorj but a Chief Commissioner 'Fhe Central 
Provinces and British Burma are esamplcs of uon-Rcgnlatlon 
Provinces; but non-Rcgubtion Districts arc to be found also 
in Bengal and the KorthAVeslena Provinces^ Their existence 
is al™)-5 disclosed by the title of * Deputy Commissioner.^ 

Alike in Regulation and in non-Rcgulation territory, the unit 
of adiuinLsEratlon is the District—a ’word of very definite 
meaning in official phraseology. The District officcip wheihcr 
known as Collcctor-Magistmte or as Deputy Commissioner^ 
is the responsible head of his jurisdiction. Upon hb energy- 
and personal character depends ultimately the efficiency of 
our Indbm GovemmenL His oim special duiJcs are so 
numerous and so various as to bewilder the outsider;; and 
the work of his subordinates, European and native, largely 
depends upon the stimulus of his personal example. His 
position has been compared to that of the French 
but such a comparison is unjust in many ways to the 
Indian District officer. He is not a creatitre of the Honte 
Office, w'ho Takes his colour from his chief, and represents only 
officialism; but an active worker in every department of the 
public well-beingp ’ivlth a Large measure of local independence 
and of Individua] initmlive* 

As the name of Collector - Magistrate implies, his main 
funcrions are twofold He is a fiscal officer, charged with the 
collection of the revenue from the land and other sources; 
he also is a dvil and criminal judge, both of first instance and 
in appeal. But his title by no means exhausts his multifarious 
duties.' He does in his smaller local sphere all that the Home 
Secretary superintends in England^ and a great deal more; for 
he is the representative of a paternal and not of a constitutional 
government Police, jails, education, municipalities, roads, 
sanitatloUp dispensaries, the local taxation, and the imperial 
rei'enues of his District, are to him matters of daily concern. 
He b expected to make hJmself acquaint^ with every phase 
of the soebJ life of the natives, and with each natural aspect of 
the country. He should be alawj'er, an accountant, a surv^-i^'orT 
and a ready writer of State papers. He ought also to possess 
UD mean knowledge of agriculture, political economy, and 
engineerings 
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The total number of Districts in Eritlsh India b about 340. Numkrof 
They v.iry greatly in size and number of inhabitants. The 
average area b 3778 square mites^ ranging from 6612 square India, 
miles in Madias to square miles in Oudh, The average 
population b £03^9x7 souk, similarly ranging from i^5aE^2i9 in 
Madras to 161,597 Burma. The Madras Districts are thus 
both the largest and the most populous. In every other Pro¬ 
vince but Madras, the Dbtncts are grouped into larger areas, 
known as Divisions^ each under the charge of a Cotnmissionen 
Put these Divisions are not properly units of admin istration^ as 
the Districts are- They are aggregates of nnit% formed only for xhtlr 
convenience of supervision, so that an intermediate authority vturing 
may exercbe the universal watchfulness which w'ould be iin- 
possible for a distant lienEenajit-Covcrnon 

The Districts are again partitioned out into lesser tracts* Sub- 
coJled Subdistricts, revenue fii/tsihf fiscal J^argafids^ and pohcc Dktruu, 
/AdrtJs. 

The preceding sketch of Indian adminbtration would beTheSecre. 
incomplete without a reference to the Secietariat^ or central - 
bureau of each Province, which controls and gives unity to 
the whole. From the Secretariat are issued the orders that 
regulate or niodi^ the details of administration;; into the 
Secretariat come the multirartous reports from the local officer?^ 
to be there digested for future reference. But although the 
SecreLiries may enjoy the social life of the Presidency capitak, 
with higher salaries and better prospects of promotion, the 
efficiency of our Hule rests ultimately upon the shoulders of 
the District officers, who boar the burden and heal of the day, 
with fewer opportunities of winning fame or reward. The Secre- 
tarkt of the Supreme Government: of India consists of ^ixofthe 
branches, each of which deab with a special depaitmenl of the 
administration. The officers who preside over them are named - 
respectively, the Foreign Secretor)', the Home Secretary, the 
Financial Secretar>'-, the Military ^cictary^ the Public Works 
Secretary, and the Secrelarj' in the Legislative Etepartment^ 

In the Presidencies, LieutenantdZtOvcmorshfps, and Chief Com-of tlw 
miss tonerships, the Provincial Secretariat b formed on the same 
model* but the Secretaiica are only from one to three in 
number. 

The Land Tas:. —The land furnishes the chief source of 
Indian revenue, sind the collection of the land tax forms the 
main w^ork of Indian adminbtrarion- JCo technical term is 
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moit! familiar to Anglo^rndians, and none more obscure to the 
Land English public, than that of ‘ land settlement* Nor has any 
subject givenrise to more voluminous controv'crsy* It will here 
suffice to explain the general principles upon which the sj-stem 
is based, and to indicate the chief differences in their applica^ 
don to the several Pro%inccsL That the State should appro¬ 
priate to itself a share of the produce of the soih 1^ ^ maxiiii 
of finance which has been recognised throughout the East 
from time immcmotial. The germs of rival systems in India 
can be traced in the snnival of military and other service 
tenures, and in the poll tax of Assajn and Burma. The' early 
dcv'clopment of the Indian land system w^as due to two con¬ 
ditions ,—a comparatively high state of agncultuie, and an or¬ 
ganized plan of administration,—^both of which were supplied 
by the primitive tillage community. During the laj>sc of 
generations, despite domestic anarchy and foreign conquest, 
the Hindu village preserved its simple customs^ written only 
Ancient in the imperishable tablets of tradition. In the undent tillage 
sysicin communit)^, the land was held, not by private owncTS, but by 
of India, occupim under the village corporation: the Hindu revenue 
was due, not from individuals, but b'om the village community 
represented by its head-man. The harvest of the hamlet was 
dealt with as a common fund ; and before the general distri¬ 
bution, the head-man w'as bound to set aside the share of the 
king. No other system of taxation could be theoretically 
more just, or in practice less obnoxious, to the people. This 
ancient bnd system may still be found in parts of India, 
both under British and native rule ; and it prevailed almost 
universally before the Muhammadan conquer. 

Mnsalmaii TTic Musalmins brou^t with them the avarice of oonquerors^’ 

Wua* ^ stringent system of revenue collection. Under the 

Mughal Empire, as organized by Akbor the Grcsit, the share 
of the State was fixed at one-third of the gross produce of 
the soil; and an army of tax^ollectors iaterv^enod between 
the cultivator and the supreme government The vocabu¬ 
lary of our own land s^-stem is borrowed from the .Mughal 
administration^ The ^mlnddr himself is a creation of the 
Muhammadans, Unknown to the early Hindu system. He 
wa.s originally a mere tax-collector, or farmer of the land 
revenue, who agreed to pay a lump sum from the tract of 
country assigned to him. But the Hindu chief or local mag¬ 
nate was often accepted by the Mughals os the :;4rm!nddr^ or 
revenue contractor, for the knd^ under his controL In this 
the Indian zamtnddrs os a body are of mixed origin, and 
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represent in soine cases not merely* an officki status^ but 
hereditaiy rights. If the Hindu viHage sj-stem may be praised 
for its justice^ the Mughal fuming system had at least the 
merit of efficiency. Shdh JaJtdn and Amangzeb, as we have 
extracted a larger land revenue than we obtain at the 
present day. 

Ti\licn the responsibility of governing the country was first The C™- 
undertaken by the East India Company, no attempt was 
made to understand the social system upon which the payment 
of land revenue was based. The was conspiojous The 

and usefiil | the village community and the cultivating did 
not force themselves into notice. The zamlnddr seemed a 
solvent person, capable of keeping a contract; and his officLil 
position as tax-collector was confused with the proprietary 
rights of an English landlord. In Ben^, the sam}nifdr has 
been raised by law to the status of a proprietor, holding at a 
quit-rent payable to the State, fixed in papeluity. In Madias 
and most other parts of Itidja^ the actual cultivator has been 
raised to the same status, subject also to a qnit^ient, fixed at 
intervals of thirty years. The aim of the British authorities has Gmwth of 
everywhere been to establish pri%^te property In the soib so Cir 
as is consistent with the punctual pT5nncnt of the rei'enue^ 

The annual Government demand^ like the succession duty LanJi^ 
in England, is the first liability on the land; when that is ^ 
satisfied^ the registered landholder in Bengal has powers of 
sale or mortgage scarcely mom restricted than those of a 
tenant In fee-simple- At the same titne, the possible hardships, 
as regards the cultivator, of this absolute right of property 
vested in the owner have been anticipated by the recognition 
of occupancy rights or fixity of tenure, under certain condldoni 
Legal titles ha^^e eveiy where taken the place of unw'ritten cus¬ 
toms. Land, which was merely a source of livelihood to the 
cultivator and of revenue to the State, has become a valuable 
property to the holdersn The fixing of the revenue demand 
has conferred upon the holder a credit which he never before 
possessed, and created for him a source of future profit ansmg 
out of the urtcamed increment. This credit he may use im- 
providently* But none the less has the land sy^em of India 
been raked from a low'Ot to a higher stage of civilisation; that 
b to sayf from holdings in common to holdings in severalty, 
and froni the corporate possession of the village community 
to individual proprietary rights 

With regard to the money rates of the assessmentt ample 
1 See anift yp, ^40, 341, anJ /w/, pp. 3 Sl" 353 ^ 
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evidence exists^ They may be broadly stated to v^ry from 
4d. to 4S. 6d, per culti'^ted acrCj according to the quality of 
the land The avenge is about 3S. per cultivated acre. In 
the North-Western Provinces they average 3S, i id. per acre. In 
the Punjab* with the same system of Land Settlement, but an 
mferior soU, they avenge ts. 4d, But the accnal share of 
the crop, represented by these rates, is a very difhcult problem, 
^rbe Mughal assessment was fixed at one-third of the produce^ 
Under many native rulers, this rate was tncieased to one-half^ 
and und^ some to thme-fifihs. For examplej 1 found that in 
Pirikud the Piji's officers used to take J|ths of the crop on 
the thresliing-floor^ leaving only two-fifibs to the cultivatorr^ 
The English revenue officers adhere to the old theory of a 
third of the produce, but they make so many deductions in 
favour of the peasant^ as to reduce the Government share to 
about one-seventeenth of the crop. This question will be dis¬ 
cussed in some detail in my general comparison of English 
and Mughal taxation, = It must here suffice to sty that the 
Famine Commissionersp the only body who have had the whole 
evidence before them^ estimate the land tax throughout British 
India 'at from 3 per ceuL to 7 per cent of the gross out¬ 
turn.' The old native basis of division^ although retained bi 
name in somiC Provinces, has disappeared in practice. Instead 
of the ruling ponder taking from 33 to 60 per ceiii.+ the average 
land tax of the British Government throughout India is only 
5i per cent of the produce of the fields- 
Thc Liod The means by which the land revenue is assessed is known 
as SettLcment, and the assessor is styled a SetUement Officer. 
In Lower Bengal, the assessment has been accomplished 
once and for alt; but throughout the greater part of India the 
process is ever going on. The details vary in the different 
Provinces; but, broadly speaking, a Settlement may be de^Kribed 
as the ascertainment of the agricultural capacity of the land. 
VULLge Prior to the SettlcmenL is the work of Surveyi which determines 
Surrey* village^ and in some Provinces of every field. 

Then comes the Settlement Officer, whose duty it is to esti¬ 
mate the character of the soilj the kind of crop, the oppor¬ 
tunities for irrigationp the present means of communicadonp 
their probable development, ond all other ciicumstances which 
^ produce. With these facts before 

mtnL proceeds to assess the Government demand upon the 

land, according to certain general principles, which may vary in 
the stv'eml Provinces. The final result is a Setdcoient Report, 

^ Srt my Orismj to 3 . I p. 34 (eJ. iSja), i gee/w/, pp. 
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which records, as in a Domesday Bwk^ the whole agricul- 
tural statistics conemmg the DUtrict 
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ijyw^R BE?3aAL^ and a few adjoining DisiricK of the North- 
Western Provinces and of Madras, enjoy a Permanent Settle- s^tlemmi 
ment, x>, the land rei'enue has been fixed in p£rpeluity+ When ot 
the Company obtained the or financial adjiiinisttalion 

of Bengal in r765t the theor>'oFa Sottlemcntp as described 
above, was unknown. The existing ^luhamn^adan system was 
adopted in its entirety. Engagements^ sometimes yearly, some- Our first 
times for a term of years, were entered into with the ^amfmfdrs 
to pay a lump sura for the area o¥cr which they exercised coo- 
troi. If the o flbr of the w^as not deemed satisfactory, 

another contractor wiis substituted in his place. But no steps 
were taken, and perhaps no steps were then possible, to ascertain 
in detail the amount w^hich the country could aJToni to pa)% For 
more than twenty years this practice of temporary engagements 
continued, and rcoetved the sanction of Warren Hastings^ the 
first Covemor^Jeneral of India. Hastings" great rival, Francis, 
w'as among those who urged the superior adjutages of a 
permanent assessment At last, in 1789, a more accurate PcrmaTient 
investigation into the agricultural resources of Bengal 
carried out; and the Settlement based upon this investigation 
was declared perpetual by Lord Cornwallis in 1793*^ 

saminddrs were thus raised to the status of landlords^ 
with rights of transfer and inheritance, subject only to the ^ 
payment in perpetuity of a rent-charge. In default of due pay¬ 
ment, their lands were to be sold to the highest bidder. The 
assessment oFI^wer Bengal was fixed at siMd Rs. a6,3oo,gS9, Fixftl 
equivalent to Rs. 28^537,7:^3, or say zf millions sterimg. By 
the year iSyt-yj, the total land revenue ^eali^ed from the same Bengil, 
area had increased to Rs. 35,208,366, chiefly owing to the ^793- 
inclusion of estates which had escaped the original assessment 
on \'arious pretexu^ While the claim of Government against the 
saminddrs was thus fixed for ever, the law intended that the 
rights of the Stfjwf^dxxover their own tenants should equitably be 
restricted. But no detailed record of tenant-right was inserted 
in the Settlement papers; and as a matter of fact, the cultivatQrs 
lost rather than gained in security of tenure. The rights of the 
landlord, as against the State, were defined by the Regulations 
of 1793 j the rights of the tenants, as against the landlord, were 

1 The pcrtonal ot this in»s(ire, iod the pints by the 

Ctmii d" Dtf«tore, ihc Gavcrtior-General (Lord CornwnUis)* ami Ms chief 
Indian ad\-Uer (John Shore}, arcmrraicd pp. 295, 3^. 
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* lesers'cti' by those Rc^btions, but were not defined. The 
landlord could therefore go into Court with a precise Ic^ 
status j the culthator could only shelter himself under A*ague 
customary rights. 

The zamifiddr is the only person recognised by the revenue 
law I but in a brge number of cases the zaminddr has in effect 
parted with all his interest in tire land, by means of the creation 
of perpetual leases QTpaJau, These leases are usually granted 
in consideration of a tump sum paid down and an annual renU 
The fiifmddr jmy ia turn create an indefinite series of sub¬ 
tenures beneath his own^ such as dar-^tniSf re/iftoVj etc 

1 have mentioned that the Permanent Settlement of 1793 
was not preceded by any s>^teinat[c survey. But in the 
course of the past thirty years, Lower Bengal has been sub¬ 
jected to a professioibl survey^ which determined the boun¬ 
daries of every %ilbge, and issued maps on the scale of 4 
inches to the mile. survey, however, has only a topo¬ 

graphical value. statistical inquiries w-erc made, and no 
record obtained of rights in the soil v^^cn the viUage land¬ 
marks then set up have been suffered to fall into decay^ 

'^y two stringent Regulations in 1799 and rSia* the tenant 
w^as pbced at the mercy of a raebrenting landlord. If he 
failed to pay his rent, however excessive, his property w^as 
tendered liable to distraint, and his person to imprisonment. 
At the same dme, the operation of the revenue sale law h^id 
introduced a new race of sami^d^rSf who were bound to their 
tenants by no traditions of hereditary sytniJathy, hut whose sole 
object was to make a profit out of their newly purchased pro¬ 
perty. The mck-rented peasantry found little protection in our 
courts until 1S591, when an Act was passed which considerably 
restricted the landlord's powers of enhancement in certain 
specified cases. 

The Land Law of 1S59 divided the cultivators into four 
classesFirst, those who had held their holdings at the same 
rates since 1793. It ordained that the rents of such tenants 
should not be raised at alL Second, those who had held their 
land at the same rent for twenty years. It ordained that such 
tenants should be presumed by law to have held since 179j. 
unless the contrail' w as proved. Third, those who had held 
for iw-elve years. To such tenants it gave a right of occupancy, 
under which their rents could be mised only for ceitain 
specified reasons by a suit at bw. Fourth, those who had 
held for less than twelve years. These were left by Act x. 
of iSj^ to make what bargain they could with the landlords. 
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Furtber experience, since 1S59, has show^n that even these Snbsc- 
provisions arc inadequate to aveft the wholesale enhancement 
of fenEs in Bengal. The Government accordingly Issued a 
Commission in 1879 to inquire into the questions involved; Ren? Cem- 
and the report of the Commission has just reached England. 

The Commissioners of 1S79 would confirm all the rights 
given to the peasant by the Land Code of 1859, and they 
propose to augment them. The first class of culti^mtors, who 
have held their land at the same rates since 1793^ can never 
have their rent raised. The second class, or those who have Its pm- 
thus held for twenty yearsp are still presumed to have held^^ 
since 1793. The third class of cultivators^ who have held 
for twelve years, would have their privileges increased. Their 
occupancy rights w^ould be consolidated into a valuable 
peasant-tenure, transferable by sale, gift, or inheritance. The 
Commissioners also pro|>05C that any increase in the value 
of the land or of the crop not arising from the agency of 
either the landlord or the ‘ occupancy tenant/ shall hence¬ 
forth be divided equally between them^ This provision is a 
very important one in a country like Bengal, whore new 
railways, new roads, and the increase of the people and of 
trade constantly tend to raise the price of the agricultural 
staples. WTiat political economists call the ‘ unearned incre¬ 
ment/ would, if this proposal is adopted^ be halved between 
the proprietor and the cultivator with occupancy rights. 

But the great changes proposed by the Rent Commissioners 
of 1S79 refer to the fourth or lowest cla^ of husbandmenj 
who have held for less than twelve years, and whom the Land 
Code of rS59 admitted to no rights whatever. The Com-Three 
diissioners would accord a quasi-0€:cui>ancy right to all tenants 
who have held for three years. If the landlord demands on 
increased rent from such a tenant^ and the tenant prefers to 
leave rather than submit to the enhancement, then the land¬ 
lord must pay him—firsts a substantial compensation for dis¬ 
turbance, and second, a substantial compensation for improve¬ 
ments. The compensation for disturbance is calculated at a Commsa.^ 
sum equal to one yearis increased rent, as demanded by the 
landlord. Whether these proposals will become lavr remains 
to be seen. 

The P«ittanent Settlement was confined to the three Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa^ according to thdr bound¬ 
aries at that time. Orissa Pmper, which was conquered ftqm Od™ 
the Marhattas in 1S03, is subject to a temporary Settlement, of 
which the current term of thirty years will not expire until 1S97- 1303^, 
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The assessment is identtoal with that fixed in 1S3S, ivhich was 
based upon a careful field measuremeiit and upon an investi¬ 
gation into the rights of every landholder and under-tenant. 
The Settlement, boweveri was made with the landholder, and 
not with the tenant^ and in practice the rights of the cultivators 
Assam ans on fhe same footing as in Bengal. In Assam Proper, or the 
^nlc- Qf Brahmaputra, the system of settlement is simple 

>-«irly- effective. The cultivated area is ortiEicially divided into 

or blockSj over each of which is placed a native 
official or ma^isJdciK Every year the fjiiini^ddr ascertains 
the area actually under culLivatiqn^ and then assesses the 
fields^ according to their character, at a prescribed rate. 

The prevailing system throughout the Madras Presidency 
IS the rdj'^itifdn] which talses the cultivator or peasant prti^ 
^ rcBt-payirg unit, as the Bengal system lakes the 
' samiffifJr, This system cannot be called in^geuous to the 
country, any more than the samifsddri is to Bengal ^Mien 
the British declared themselves heir to the Naw^b of the 
Karnatic at the beginning of the present century^ they had no 
adequate experience of revenue managernenL The authorities 
in England favoured the system already at work 

in Bengal,“a system which appeared best calculated to secure 
Itsbhfory. punctual pajmenL The Madras Govemment was accordingly 
instructed to enter into permanent engagements with 
and where no tamlnddrs could be found, to create substitutes 
out of enterprising contractors. The attempt resulted in utter 
Zam/HdM failurep except in tracts where the zamimfdrs happened to 
^ representatives of ancient lines or powerful chiefs 
Several such chiefs exist in the extreme south and in the 
north of the Presidency. Their estates have been guaranteed 
to them on payment of a or permanent tribute, and 

are sav^ed by the custom of primogeniture from the usual fate 
of subdivisioiL Throughout the rest of Madras* the iuiluence 
Sir of Sir Thomas Munro led to the adoption of tJie rdjati^fdri 
^ stem* which will always be associated witb his name. 
iSm. According to this system, on assessEueut is made with the 
Madru cultivator upon the land actually taken for cultivation. 

Neither satfih^dr nor vilbge community interv^enes betw^een 
m«»t: fhe cultivator and the State. The early rdy^lwdri settle¬ 

ments in Madras were based upon insufficient exj>eiience, 
They were preceded by no survey* and they had to adopt the 
crude estimates of native officials. Since 1^58, a deportment of 
Revenue Survey has been organizedp and the usaessment carried 
out iU ttffn?. Nothing cau be more complete in theory than a 
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Maditis rdjafufdn settlement Firsts the area of the entire 
District whether cultivated or unculti^^tedji and of each field 
within the District, is accurately measured The ne^tt step is to sccoud 
calculate the estimated produce of each field, having regard 
to every kind of both natiiral and artifidal advantage lastly, 
an equitable rale is fixed upon evury field The elaborate iWrdfi*»ng 
nature of these inquiries and cakubtions may be inferred 
from the fact that as Diany as 3$ dilTetent rates are sometimes 
struck for a single District, ranging from as low as 6 d to as 
Iugt> as j£if 4s, per acr& The rates thus ascertained arclTiirt^ 
fixed for a tena of thirty years; b«l during that period the 
aggregate rent-roll of a District is liable to be affected by 
several considerations New land may be taken up for culti¬ 
vation, Or old land ntay be abandoned ^ and occasonol rein is- 
Mons may be pcmultcd under no fewer than eighteen specified 
heads. 

Such matters are decided by the Collector at the jamJiani^i Madn# 
or inquest held every year for ascertoming the amount 
revenue to be paid by each rdj/ai for the current season. ThU”^™ 
annual inquiry has sometitnes been mistaken for a yearly 
reassessment of the rd/ats holding. It is not, however, a 
change in the rates for the land which he already holds^, but 
an inquiry into and record of the changes in his holding, or 
of any new land he may wish to take up. 

Certain of the ^tadras Districts on the seaboard adjoining p^jnianwi 
Bengal were granted on a Permanent Settlement to ssmia/fa/t, 
hereditary native chiefs or revenue - farmers. The land‘“^’*^ 
thus permanently settled forms one-eighth of the area of 
Madras. Throughout the other seven-eighths, the rdy^twdri 
setUement has raised the cultivator into .a peasant proprietor. 

This person w^ formerly the actual tiller of the soiL But 
as population increased under British rule, the value of the 
land rose, and the peasant proprietor has in many cases 
been able to sub-let his holing to poorer cultivators, and Svii' 
to hve, in whole or part, off the rent The Government ‘**”*'^ 
has during the same period decreased rather than increased 
Its average land tax per acre throughout the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. I'or as the people multiplied, they were forced back 
upon inferior soils, and the average Government demand per Th* 
acre has been proportionately diminished. But the veryinto 
«roe process of falling back on the inferior soils has, accord- 
ing to economical principles, created the po^sibiliEy of levy- 
ing a rent from the superior soils. This rent is enjoved 
by the former cultivators, many of whom sic thus growing 
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into peLty landhold€i^> living upon the rent of fields which 
their ELthers tilled viih their own hsmds. 

An ides of the increase of popnhition in Madras^ and of 
E^teoAion the extension of cultivation^^ may be obtained from the follow- 
Irt Mp^p fiijuresT—In 1S53, the general popkibtion was estimated 
1BJJ-7S. ' at 5 2 miUbns^ in iSiS, at 31^ millions^ showing an Increase 
of 43 per cent, or nearly one-half. The cultivated land^ held 
by husbandmen direct from the StaE;e;p had increased from 12 
to 20 millions of acres^ or 66 per cent, exactly two-thirds. 
The area of tillage had^ thcreforep not only kept pace with the 
Exceeds increase of popuktiDn, bat had extended at a ratio of 50 per 
^ 9 ^ This result^ partly frora the lact that 
ubtiofl. the inferior landii^ now reclaimedp could not support so large 
an average of people as the superior l[inds, which were already 
in cultivation at the commencement of the period The 
Government recognised this, and has accordingly increased 
its rental only from 3 millions to 3millions sterling * being 
only 26 per cent, or one-fourthi while the area of cultivation 
has increased by 66 per cent* The Government^ in factj has 
reduced its average rental over the total area of cultivacion 
from 5s, an acre in 1S53 to ^ rod. an acne in rSy% or over 
23 per cenLj say onc-fourtk According to the ordinary 
theory of rent, rates should have lisen enormously during that 
period; and they have risen enormously wherever the land is 
held by private proprietors. As regards die Madras Presidency, 
kcdacticicL the facts may be recapitulated thus- During tlie 25 years 

cultivation has increased by 66 per 
cent, or iwchthirds; the popublion by 43 per cent* or nearly 
one-half ; and the Govetnment rental by only 26 per cent., or 
onc^fourtb i while the average rates of rent per acre have been 
actually reduced by over 33 per cent, or nearly one-fourth, 
from 5s* 3Jn acre in 1853 to js. lod. an acre in 1878. Instead 
of taking advantage of the increase of population to enhance 
the rental, the Madras Government has realized the £act that 
the increase In numbers nicans a harder struggle for life, and 
has reduced instead of enhancing, according to the economic 
laws of tent, the average rates throughout its domains, 

Eombayv has a land system of its own, which requires 
^ distinguished from the rdjdfzirdri of Madras, though 
resembling it in some i^articulais* In the early days of our 
rule, DO regular method existed throughout the Eombay Pre- 
sidency; and at the present time there are tracts where 
somethiog of the old confusion survivei The modem 
^survey tenure/ as it is called* dates from 183S, when it was 
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first introduced mlo one of tlie of Poona District: it pic 

has since been gradually extended over the greater part of the iA 
Presidency. As its name implies^ the Settlement is preceded Bombay* 
by survey. Each field is measured^ and an assessment placed 
upon it according to the qnoliQ' of the soil and the crop. 

T^is assessment holds good for a term of thirty yearn The 
ordinary rates Aaiy in different Districts from 4s, 6 d. an acre Sts rase, 
in the rich black-soil lands of Guzerat, to io(h an acre in the 
hills of the Konkan. 

The primary characteristic of the Bombay s>‘stem is its Its Bim. 
^mplidty^ The field is the tinit^ and its actual occupier is P***^^^- 
the only potson recognised by the revenue law. He knows 
exactly what he will have to pay^ and the Stale knows what 
it will recejvej during the currency of the term. The assess¬ 
ment is, in fad^ a quit-rent liable to be modified at inteivals 
of thirty years. The Bombay system is also characterised by 
its fairness to the tenanL He possesses 'a tonsferable and 
heritable property, conticmable without question at the expira¬ 
tion of a settlement lease, on hes consenting to the revised 
me.* To borrow a metaphor from English law, his position 
has been raised from that of a villein to that of a copyholder. 

In place of the bare pemusston to occupy the soil, he has its ad van. 
received a right of property in iL If the Bombay peasants 
have not reaped aJl the ad^untages from this system that 
might have been hoped for^ the fault rests not with the 
system, but with themselves. Some of them have proved Its diad- 
unequal to the responsiblUries of property which they had not 
w'on by their own exertions. In rich districts, the men who provtdoiL 
were recorded as the actual occupiers are able to let their 
land to poorer cnltivators, and so live off the toil of others 
upon fields which they themselves had formerly to UlL But 
these proprietary rights give the peasant a power of borTOwing 
which he did not possess before. In certain partSp especially 
in the dry Districts of the high-lying Deccan, the husbandmen 
have got hopelessly into debt to the village bankers. The 
peasant was of^en improvident* the seasons were sometimes 
unforttimUe* the moneydender was always severe* 

Amid the tumults of native rule, the usurers lent com- n«bis of 
pamtis^y small sums. If the peasant failed to pay* they^^*^^™" 
could not evict him or sell his holding j becausOp among other 
reasorks, there was more land than there were people to till it 
The native Goveminentp moreover, could not affc^ to lose a 
tenant. Accordingly the bankrupt peasant went on, year after 
year, paying as much interest as the raonc^'-Iender could 
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s<|ueeze out of him ; until the next Marbatld invasipn or 
MuhauunAdan rebdlbo swept away the whole generation of 
Usurers, and so cleared off the account Under our rule there 
is tio chanec of such reltef for insolvent debtors; and our 
rigid cnrofcement of contracts, logether with the increase of 
the population, has armed the creditor with powers formerly 
nnknowrL For the peasant's holding tinder the British 
Government has become a valuable property, and he rnn be 
readily sold out, as there are always plenty of husbandmen 
anstious to buy in. I'he result 15 twofold. In the first placc^ 
the village banker lends larger sums, for the security is in¬ 
creased ; and in the second place, he can push the |>ea5antry 
to extremittes by eviction, a legal process which was economi¬ 
cally impossible under native rule. 

of peasant is for protection against 
^ ^ the landlorcL In South-weslem India, it is for protection 
against the money-lender. After a careful inquiry^, the Govern- 
ment determined to respond to that cry\ It has practically 
said to the v-illage bankers : * A state of things has grown up 
under British rule which enables you to push the cultivators, by 
means of our Courts^ to extremities unknown under the native 
dynasties, and repugnant to the customs of India. Hence¬ 
forth, in considering the security on which you lend money, 
please to know that the peasant cannot be imprisoned or sold 
out of hU farm to satisfy your claims; and we shall free him 
fromi the Hfe-iong burden of those claims by a mild bankruplcy' 
law." Such is the gist of the Southern Judia Agriculturists' 
Relief Act of 1S79. 

I|3 pro- This Act ptovides, in the first place, for small rural debtgis of 
;^5 under. If the Court is sath^flcd that such a debtor is 

baiidnuci. really unable to pay the whole sum, it may direct the pament 
of such portion as it considers that he can pay, and granL him 
a discharge for the balance. To debtors for larger amounts, 

It gives the protection of an InsoU^cy Act Xo agriculturist 
shall henceforlh be arrested or imprisoned in execution of a 
decree for money. In addition to the old provisions ag^nst 
the sale of the necessary implements of his trade, no agri- 
culturisc's immoveable property shall be attached or sold in 
execution of any decree, unless it has been specifically mort¬ 
gaged for the debt to which such decree relies. But even 
when it has been specifically mortgaged, the Court may order 
the debtor's holding to be cultivated, for a period not exceed¬ 
ing seven years, on behalf of the creditor, after allowing a 
sufiScient portion of it for the support of the debtor and his 
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family, Ae end of the seven yeaiSi the debtor ia dis¬ 
charged* If the debtor himself applies for relief under the 
I nsoTvency clauses, the procedure is as follows;—His moveable 
property, less the implements of his trade, are liable to sale 
for his debts. His Immoveable properly, or fartU;, is divided 
into two pariSi one of which is set aside as ‘required for the 
support of the insolvent and members of his family dependent 
on him/while the remainder is to be managed on beliaJfof 
his creditors. But ‘nothing in this section shall authorize the 
Court to take into possession any houses or other buildings 
belonging to, and occupied by, an agricukurist.* Village 
arbitrators or * conciliators" are appointed by the same Act, * Conctha- 
and c\^eiy creditor must first try to settle his claims before 
them. If the effort at arbitmtion fails^ the ^conciliator ^ shall 
give the applicant a certificate to tlial effect. No suit to which 
an agriculturist (residing within any local area to which a 
* condliatorhas been appointed) k a party, shall be enter¬ 
tained by any Civil Court, unless the plaintiff produces a 
certificate from the ‘ coaciliator' that arbitratiori has been 
attempted and (ailed 

The NorthAVestem Pjrovinccsand the Punjab have practically Lattid 
one land system. In that part of India, the village community 
has preserved its integrity more completely than elsewhere, vkimarul 
Government therefore recognises the village, and not the Punjab, 

ddr*s estate or the rdyaff heid, as the unit of land ndminl- 
stration. Throughout the NorthAVestem Provinces, however, 
the vilJage U commonly ovrned by u proprietaiy body, called 
sarmnddrs; w'hcieas in the Punjab the joint community is still 
the proprietor* But this is a distinction of tenure rather than of 
administnition. In both cases alike, the State recognises only 
the village^ and makes its arxajigement with the owners of the 
village^ whether they be one or many, whether they be indi¬ 
viduals, a joint corporation, or a MJjdMra (brotherhood). 

The survey is a more compTcheosive undertaking than in Cemporate 
Madras or Bombay^ In addition to the processes of measure- 
menl| and agricultural appraisement, it includes the duty 
of drawing up an exhaustive record of all rights and sub¬ 
tenures existing in every village. The proprietors ore alone 
responsible for the revenue | but while the State limits its 
claims against them, it defines the rights of all other parties 
inlerested in the soil The term of seEikment in the North- 
Western Provinces and in the Punjab ia thirty years. The 
principle of assessment is that the Govemittebt revenue shall 
be equal to one-haLT of the improved rent, leaving the other 
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half as the share of the landlord^ who is liable for due pay- 
mcnti and has the trouble of collecting it front the cultivators. 
The average rate of assessment is about zs, iid. per acre in 
the North-Western Provinces, and is. 4d. in the Punjab, 

Oudh,^ the Indian Province most recently acquired, has a 
peculiar land system, arising out of its local history. The 
^ Oudh fdlu^ddrs resemble Hngiish landlords more closely even 
than do the s^mi^ddrs of Ecngal In origin, they were not 
revenue-fanners but territorial magnates, whose influence was 
derived from feudal authority, military command, or hereditary ■ 
sway. Their present legal status dates from the iJadfication 
after the Mutiny of 1^57. The engagement then entered 
into has been described as a political treaty, rather than a 
le^^enue asscssmenL The grsit M/aMdn were invited to 
become responsible each for a gross sum payable from the 
territory over which he esctcised feudal rights. The excep¬ 
tional position of the /diifA'dJf's was recognised by conferring 
upon them, not only the privilege of succession, by primogeni¬ 
ture:, but also the power of bequest hy Will—a kad-right 
unknown alike to Hindu and Muhammadan law. Land not 
comprised in /d/jtkJdri estates was settled in the ordinmy^ 
way with its proprietors or samiaddrs for a term of lliirty 
years. The whole of Oudh has since been aociirately surveyed. 

The CentraJ Provinces contain msmy vnrieties of land 
tenure, from the feudatory chiefe, who pay a %ht tribute, to 
the village communities, who are assessed after survey^ 
Population is s^iarse and agriculture backward, so t h n t the 
incidence of land revenue is eveiywhere low. The survey was 
conducted generaCy on the Punjab S)'Stem, adopting the village 
as the unit of measuiement. But in the Ccntml Provinces 
the British Government gave proprietory rights to the former 
revennc^larmers, or fiscal managers of viJlageSf under native 
rule. It thus created a body of landholders between itself and 
the cultivalors. Of the rental paid by the husbandmen, the 
Government ordlnatily takes one-half as Land tax, and allows 
one-half to the proprietory body. The current settlement, for 
a term of thirty years, will expire in 155^7. 

The gross land revenue realized from territory under British 
administration in India, during the ten ending rS^9, 

averaged which is raised to about 22| mlllioiis 

by the inclusion of certain local rales and c esse s levied on 
land. This latter £gure shows an average of 9^d. per acre 

’ rvhajDcqUry Ahstr^t nUating la Brickh lada, [41b Kovemtwst (iSSol, 

27, 
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of gro^ area, or 2^ per cultivated acre; and 25, 4|d per 
head of total population. The highest rate of assessment 
appears to be that in Bombay, which is 3s. lojd per head; 
llie lowest, IS. a^d per head in Bengal and Assam, The 
land revenue realised from BritLsh India^ deducting charges 
of collecdoD, during the ten years ending 1S81, averaged iSJ 
millions sterling. In iSao^ij tiic Budget estimate was 2i| 
millions and iSi millions 

Salt Tax. —Salt ranks next to land revenue among the Salt 
items of accuaJ taxation Ln Indiaj opium being excluded, 
as paid by the Chinese consumer. Broadly speaking, ihe 
salt Consumed in India Is derived from four souiceS^i) 
importation by sea, chiefly from the mines of Cheslilre; S™c« cf 

(2) solar evaporation in shaUqw tanks along the seaboard 

(3) gatherings from the Salt Lakes in RAjpuUna; (4) 
t]uai7^ng in the Salt Hills of the Northern Punjab. Until 
^cc£atly^ the tax levied upon salt varied very much in 
different parts of the country; and a numerous preventive 
staff uus stadoned along a cominuous barrier hedgei which 
almost cut the peninsula into two fiscal sections. 

The reform of Sir J* Strachey in iSjS^ by which the higher Rcfnjnn of 
rates have been reduced and the lower rates raised, with a 
^iew to thfdr ultimate equal lotion over the whole country^ 
has effectually abolished this engine of oppmssiop, Cora- 
munidtion is now free; and it has been found that prices 
arc lowered by thus bringing the consumer nearer to. his 
market, even though the rate of taxation be increased. In the 
Punjab and I^jputina, salt administiation has now become, as 
In Lower Bengal, a simple matter of weighing quantities and 
levying a imifonn tax. la Bombay, also, the manulacturc is now of 

conducted with a mimmum of expense at large central depdts 
in Guzemt, under a thorough system of excise supervision. 

Along the western coast, however, J&om Orissa to Cape 
Comorin^ the process of evaporating sea water is carried on as 
a private industry, although on the Government accoiuiL 

Like the poppy cultivation in Bengal, the manufacture of salt Worhii^ 
in Madras is a monopoly, which can be defended by the circum- 
stances of the case. No one is compelled to manufacture, SITlSUE. 
and rights of property in a sall^pan are strictly respected; while 
the State contrives, by means of a careful staff of supervisors, 
to obtain the maximum of profit with a minimum of inters 
ferencc. The sj'stem as at present carried on has been 
I yarliitntniafy RetTmi, dated 8th July lESa 
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gradually developed from Uie experience of nearly a cemtiry^ 
"^rhe manufacturers belong to the same class as ordinary cufth 
vators ; and^ as a rulCt their condition is someivhjit more pros¬ 
perous, for they possess a hereditary privilege with a com* 
luercial value. They do not work upon a system of advances, 
as is the Gise writh so ttiany other Indiad industries j but they 
are paid at a certain rate when they bring their salt to the 
Government depot This rate of pa^mentj known as 
ram^ h at present fixed at an avenage of i dmd 5 8 /j>j {or 
about 2^) per msu/id of lbs.; the other expenses of the 
Salt Depmnnent for supervision^ etc,, raise the total cost to 3 
dmiJs 5'd fur (or about 5id) per The price now 

charged to the consumer by the Madras Government is Rs. a. a. 
(or about 5s,) per mamd, the baliLoce being net profit. 

The equal rate of salt duty which will ultimately prevail 
throughout all India is Rs, ?. 8v a tftsund^ or 7s. a cwt This 
rate is already (iSSi) Icvicrd in Madras, Bombay^ the North- 
Western Provinces, and ihc Punjab j but m Bengal, a higher 
rate is provisionally in force of Rsl a. 14, n or Ss, a 

cwt In British Burma, only 3 drtfids per manfid^ or 6d. a cwL, 
is charged for local consumption, and a transit duty of 1 i>er 
cent, ad for salt sent across the frontier. 

The process of manufacture in Madras is exceedingly simple, 
and at the same lime free from temptations to smuggling. The 
season lasts from about January to July, in which latter month 
the downpour of rain usually puls a stop to operations, A 
site IS selected in the neighbourhood of one of those back¬ 
water^ or inlets which abound along the coast. Before com- 
menciiig, the proprietor of the salt-pan must year by year 
obtain the consent of the Collector of the District, and must 
engage to supply a certain quantity of salt. The first step is 
to form a scries of pans or reservoirs of vary^ing degrees of 
shallowness by banking up the earthy with interconnecting chan- 
ncls. Into the outer and deepest of these pans, the sea water 
is baled by means of the lever and bucket hft, and there 
allows to stand for some daj’s until it has by evaporation 
acquired the consistency of brine* The brine is then passed 
through the channels into the remaiuder of the scries of 
gradually shallowing pns. At last. It becomes crystallized 
Salt, and Is scraped olT for conveyance to the wholesale depdu 
It is estimated that in a favourable reason this process maybe 
repeated ds tmrif from twelve to fiftecii times^ according as the 
weather permits i but a single shower of rain will spoil the w^hole 
Operation at any stage^ 
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Excise Duties in India are not a mere tax levied Lhrough 
the private manufacturer and retuilerp but (like salt) a species ruaiioiL 
of Government monopoly* The only excisable articles are 
intoxicants and drugs i and the object of the Stale is to check 
consuniplioUi not less than to raise revenuep The det^]s vary 
In the dilfereni ProvinceSj but ihe general pbn of administra¬ 
tion is the same. The right to manufacture^ and the tight to 
retail, are both reonopolles of Government, let out to private 
individuals upon strict conditions. Distillation of country 
Spirits is permitted under t^o systems—eidier to the highest 
bidder under supervision, or only upon certain spots set 
apart for the purpose. The latter is known ^ the or 
central distillery system. The right of sale is also firmed out DkadlEcry 
to the highest bidder;, subject to regulations fixing the quantity 
of liquor that may be sold at one time- The brewing of Rjcc-becr. 
beer froin rice and other grains^ which h universal among 
the hill tribes and other aboriginai loces^ is practically 
untaxed and unrcstialned. The European breweries, recently 
established at several hill stations, pay a tax at the rate of 6d, 
a gallon. 

Excise duties ore also levied upon the sale of a number of 
intoxicating or stimulant drugs, of which the most inipoitant 
arc opium and giifijd or Opium is issued for local OpkEn. 

consumption in India from the Government manufactories at 
Fatnd and Eenores, and sold through private retailers at a 
monopoly price. This drug is chiedy consumed in Assam, 
llurma, and the Fuujak Gdnjd is an intoxicating preparation 
made from the flowers and leaves of Indian hemp 
safira^ var, fydi^ra)^ The eulttvation of hemp for this purpose 
is almost conhned to a limited area in Kijshdhl District, 

Bengal, and to the inner valleys of the HiiiLilayas, whence the 
drug is imported under the name of Its use is a fre- CAa™. 

queni cause, not only of crime, but also of insanity. Govern¬ 
ment attempts to check consumption — first, by fixing the 
retail duly at the highest rate that will not encouTogo smug¬ 
gling; and second, by continually loismg that rate as ex¬ 
perience allows. Strictly sp^caking, consists of the 

dowering and fruiting heads of the female plant; Mdf^ or 
of the dried leaves and small stalks, with a few fruits; 
while cAams is the resin itself^ collected in various ivays as it 
naturally exudes. No duty is at present levied upon tobacco 
in any part of Biitish IndxL The plant is univemlly grow-n 
by the cultivators for their own smoking, and, like everything 
else, was subject to taxation under native rule; but the impos- 
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sibility of iGcuinte excise supen’ision has caused the Bnlish 
Govcmmen.11* abandon this impact 
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The muntcipalitJes at present existing in India are a creation 
of the I^slature; indeed, a recent branch of our s) stem ot 
administrariorL Their origin is to be tracedj not to the nad^'O 
parttkdyai^ but to the ncoesBhy for relieinng the District 
oERcer from some of the details of his work. The paii^Myat or 
elective Council of Five is one of the institutions most dcjoply 
rooted in the Hindu mind. By it the village community was 
rulcdp the head-man being only the executive ofiiciali not 


the Jcgislator or judge i by it all caste disputes were settled; by it 
traders and merchants were organized into powerful guilds, to 
the rules of which even European outsiders have had to submit; 
by it the Sikh array of the kMlsd was despotically gjovemed, 
when the ccntroli^ed system of Ranjlt Sinh fell to pieces at his 
death. But the Hindu vilbgie organization had been broken 
up under Mughal rule. Police:* roads* and saniLation arc the 
three main objects for which a madem Indbn nmnicipality is 
constituted. In rural tracts, these departments are managed (in 
ditferent Provinces) by the Collector, or by one of his subor¬ 
dinate stair, or by a lajcal Fund Board. Witiiin inunicijial 
limits^ they arc delegated to a Committee, who practically 
derive their authority firora the CoHcctor'^s sanction, implied or 
expressed. Except in the great to^s, the municipahties can 
scarcely be said to yet exhibit the nttribiites of popular represen¬ 
tation or of Vigorous corporate life. However* as education 
advances^ and with it the desire and capacity of self-government, 
tho municipal committee will doubtless form the germ from 
which free local institutions w ill in the future be developed In 
Mupidpal excluding the three Fresidenc)^ capitalsj there were 

^DiiKtia. ajtoggiii^r ^94 municipnlities in BridsK Indjji, with 12,^81,059 
Miabiiants, or just 7 per cent, of the total population. Out of 
an aggregate number of 7519 members of municipal com¬ 
mittees^ concerning whom itifommrion is amiable, were 
Europeans and 5725 natives; 1SC3 451a 

Dominated by Government, and 1144 elected* the last class 
being almost confined to the AVorth-Westem and Central Pro¬ 
vinces. The financial statistics of these municipalities are 
given fltp. 561. The three great munidpalTlies in the 
dency towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay admlnistetied 
a population in 1877 of i\ tnillion. Their governing bodies 
i*ggregaled T 76 meiribcts, of whom i aa were natives. Eighty 
of the members were elected by the ratepayersL 
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FiyxNCE- — It IS difltojlt to present a view of Indbii Itnped^l 
finance, vhidi shall be at once concise and intelli^ble. The 
subject IS full of controversies and is obscured by ambiguities. 

In the first place, the aggregate revenue and expenditure are 
officially returned according to a system whtchs although 
necessary for puqioses of aocount, is apt to mislead the English 
critic- The Indian Government is not a mere tax-collccttng 
agenc^'j charged with the single duty of protecting person and 
property. Its syatem of administration is based upon the view Its eh' 
that the British power is a |>atcmal despotism, which owns^ in 
a certain sensCj the entire soil qf the conntr)', and whose duty 
it is to perform the various functions of a wealthy and an 
enlightened proprietor. It collects its oua rents; it provides. The 
out of its own capital, facilities for irrigation, means 
Tdunication, public buildingSp schoolsp and hospttalSf It also Govem- 
takes on itself the business of a railway owner and of a manu- 
facturer on a gmnd scale* as in the case of opium and salL 
These departments swell the totals on both sides of the 
balance-sheet with large hems, not of the nature of taxation or 
of administrative expenditure. 

In the second place, the methods of keeping the Indian Chu^ 
public accounts have been subjected to frequent changes duririg 
recent years, to such an extent as to vitiate all comparative 
statements for long periods of time* ^fhe commercial 
traditions, inherited from the days of the Company, regulated 
the Indian accounts until about the year iS60r From that date 
efforts have been made to bring the system of Indian account¬ 
ing into conformity with that of the English public accounts, 
li results that the same entries represent different facts at 
different periods. Thus^ under the Company, the items usually 
represented the sums ; they now represent the gross sums. 

At one period, the gross receipts are shown, with a 
for the charges of collection or For refunds. At another time, 
important classes of charges have been transferred from the Im¬ 
perial to the Provincial Budgets, to be brought back again after 
an intcml of a few years to the loiperial Budget^ again 
transferred to Local Finance* Capital expenditure on public 
ivorks, at one period charged to current revenue, is at anodier 
excluded, as being "extraordinary' or "reproductive." The 
entire net income of all railwaj's* whether the property of the The ri^sdi- 
Sfcate or of guaranteed companies^ has now b«n entered as 
Imperial revenue, and the Luterest to shareholdeni as Imperial 
expenditure. The Indian accounts represent, therefore, not 
only the Indiau taxation and the cost of administration ; they 
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represent the trade expenses and profits of the Government as 
a great railw'ay owner, canal tnaker^ opium manufacturer, salt 
monopolist, and pioneer of new mdustriea. They also repre- 
sertl these profits and expenses under diverse systems of 
account at difleTent periods. 

I shall therefore first endeavour to exhibit the actual taxation 
of British ladLa^ as compared with lliat of the Mughal Empire, 
I shall then show the gross revenue and expenditure of British 
Indian whether of the nature of taxation or otherwise, and 
analyze its principal items. 

The Taxation" paid by the people of British India during 
the ten years ending 1873, averaged 35^ millions. The sub¬ 
joined table shows ih^\ffr&ss items, exclusive of the opEum 
duty which is paid by the Chinese consumer, tributes from 
foreign or feudatory States, forest receipts, and the Mint. The 
actual taxation arranges itself under seven branches, as given 
in the statement on the opposite page. 

The ftiT/ taxation of British India, that is to say, the sums 
realized, less the cost of collection^ averaged 32 millions.^ 
Returns of taxation, however, depend much upon the 
method On w^hich they arc prepared. But the final ac¬ 
counts as presented to Parliament enabic us to arrive accu¬ 
rately at the gross taxation paid by the Indian people, as atx>ve 
shown, at 35^ miElions during the ten years ending 1879^ or a 
rate of 3s. 8cL per head. 

This rate contrasts alike with that paid by the la-xpayer in 
England, and by the subjects of tlie Nlughal Empire In India^ 
The 34 millions of people in Great Britain and Ireland |iay 

millions of Imperial taxation,® besides heavy local and 
municipal burdens. The revenues of the Mughal Empire, 
derived from a much smaller area and population than those 
of British India, varied, as w'e have seen,* from 42 millions 
under Akbar in 1593 to So millions under Aurangzeb in 1695, 
If we examine the items in the Mughal accounts, w’e 
find the explanation of their enormous tomls. The land tax 
then^ as now, formed about one-half of the whole revenue. 
The net land revenue dennand of the Mughal Empire averaged 

[Scfi/efi£i^ cjT 354. 

^ CoEUpilcd from the rEkrlbnifnEaty Rctcrrn, EeH July i SSo, pp 4r S* 

* Cnstoms, 20 mtlliDns ; IritaBd rsvmu'C, 48 : latil iiucatlcm* 6 $ 

^Ieou, Thcfwr revenue of tht UnUed Kioedc™ In ]£Sow{i»£8 [,365^055, 
^ 29 , 347,595 tjUccJ taxatbii; total, £ 110 ^ 313 , 650 . 

p* 24Q ^ tulilt at Mugtml Rmnvti {1595 to 1761), p. 245. 


Gross Taxation op BamsH Ind^a.. 

iAi dai^tiA July l^tSo. 
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25 idinions sterling frgiii 1553 to 1761 ; or 32 millions during 
the last century of that Empire, from 1655 to 1761* The 
nnnual land revenue raised from the much lai]ger area of 
British India^^ during the ten yeare ending 1879, has been 18 
millions sterling (p^ss, 21 millions). But besides the land 
revenue there were under our predecessors not less than forty 
Imposts of a persotial character. These Included taxes upon 
religions awmblics, upon trees, upon marriiige, upon the 
peasant's hearth, and upon his cattle. How severe some of 
them were, may be judged from the poll tax* For the pur¬ 
poses of this ta:s, the non-Muhammadan popnlalion was divided 
into three classes^ paying respectively ^4, and j£i annu¬ 
ally to the Exchef]uer for each adult male* The lowest of these 
rates, if now levied from each nomMusalrndn male adult, would 
alone yield an amount exceeding our whole laxalion. Yet, 
under the MughaJs, the poll lax was only one of forty burdens. 

We may briefly sum up the results. Under the Mughal 
EmpIrCi r593 to 1761, the existing returns of the Imperial 
demand averaged about 60 millions sterling a year* During 
the ten years ending 1879, the Imperial taxation of British 
India, w'lth its far larger population, averaged 35 millions* 
Under the Mughal Empire* the l4ind tax between 1655 and 
I jfii averaged 32 millions* Under the British Empire, the fsef 
land Lax has, diming the pa^t ten years, avemged 18 milhons. 

Not only is the taxation of British Iridia much less than 
ih^i raised by the Mughal Emperors^ but it compares favourably 
with the taxation of other Asiatic countries in onr own days. 
The only other Empire in Asia which pretends to a civilised 
government is Japan. I have no special acquaEntance with the 
Japanese revenues; but I find from German statists that over 11 
millions sterling are there raised from a population of 34 miilion 
people, or deducting certaLn items, a taxation of about 6 sl a head* 
In India, where wc try to govern on a higher standard of effi¬ 
ciency, the rate of actual gross taxation averages 3s. Sd a head. 

If, instead of dealing with the Im|>erlal revenues as a w hole, 
we concentrate our survey on ^aixy one Provipce, we find these 
facts brought out in a still stronpr light To take a single 
instance. After a patient scrutiny of the records, I found 
that, allowing for the change in the \'aluc of money, the ancient 
fevenue of Orissa represented eight times the quantity of the 
staple food which our own jevenue now' represents.* The native 

* Tlie cTidiTiwe *ti wliicH ihew itiEcliicnls lire based, Wuf putilislsEd in 
my Oriftii, vd. 3 . jip. 32J 325 {Smith, Elder, &: Ct>., 1871). 
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revenuG of Orissa supported a court with a crowded ^ ttral-o: 

seragUo^ swarms of priests, a large army^ and a costly public 
woishipi Under our rulej Orissa does little more than defray 
ihe local cost of protecting person and propertyi and Of its 
irrigation works. In Ofissai the Rijfs slme of the «ops 
amounted, with dues, to 6o per cenL^ and the mildest Native 
Governments demanded 33 pet dent. The Famine Commis¬ 
sioners estimate the land tax throughout British India* *atThobiEnl 
from 3 per cent to 7 per cent of the gross outturn." Ample ^ 
deductions are allowed for the oast of cultivation, the rista of 
the season, the maintenance of the husbandman and his 
family. Of the balance^ Gevemment mmttaffy takes one- 
third or a half; but how small a propoTtion this bears to the 
crop may be seen from the returns collected by the Famine 
Commissioners. Their figures deal with 176 out of the 191 
millions of people in British India, llicse lyd uiilhoiis culti¬ 
vate 1 33 milliDiis of acreSp grow 331 millions sterling worth of 
produce, and now' pay i 3 | millions of land revenue. liVhllCj 
therefore, they raise Oi-er 153. worth of produce per acre, 
they |>ay to Government under as. of land tax per acre. 

Instead of thus Inlying 5A per cent as they do now, they’^vould 
under the Mughal rule have been called upon to pay from 33 
to 50 per cent of the crop- The tw-o syslemsp indeed, proceed 
upon entirely different principles^ The Native Governments, 
write the Famine Commissioners, often taxed the land * to the 
extent of taking from the occupier the whole of the surplus 
after defraj'ing the expenses of cultivation.’ * The British 
Government objects to thus ' sweeping off the whole margin 
of profit/ 

What becomes of the surplus w'hich our Government declines InaeaMof 
to take^ It goes to feed an enormously incrua.sed popniation. 

The tax-gatherer now leaves so large a margin to the husband¬ 
man, that the Province of Bengal, for example, feeds three 
times as many mouths as it did bi 1780, and has a vast sur|>lus 
of produce, over and above its own wants, for exportation " In 
the majority of Native Governments," writes the highest living 
authority on the question^^ *the revenue officer takes all he 
can get ; and would take treble the revenue we should 

^ Report of she TndLui Famme Ccaunissl-ar^ part il. p. gOp» prc^ltcd 
to PwlianicEU lS3a 

* 

* Report by Alfred Lyall, GIS-i fonneily Govenwr * Central's 
Agent in Rijpulana, now Fottiga SecreUry to the of India ; 

qmiled in tin; Brtpatch of tbe Govemor^Genecal-in-Council Eo the Sctretiny 
of stutc, fith June iS 3 pl * Ccmditicin of IndLi,^ Blue BcKik, pp. j6* 37* 
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if he were strong enough lo exact it In ill-niajiaged 
Stitesp the ctikivators aic relentlessly squeezed \ the differ¬ 
ence between the naUve systetn and ours being, mainly^ that 
the cultivator In a Kaiive State is seldom or never sold tip^ 
and that he is usually treated much as a good bullock is 
treated; U. he is left with enough to feed and clothe him and 
his family, so that they may continue to work/ John Stuart 
Mill studied the condition of the Indian people more deeply 
than any other ]>oUtieal ^onomsst, and he took an indulgent 
yiew of native institutions. His verdict upon the Mughal 
Govern inenl is tbati ^ except during the occasional aeddentof 
a humane and vigorous local administratorp the exactions had 
no practical limit but the inability of the peasant to pay more.* 
The Famine Commissionp after careful inquiricSj state ^ that 
throughout British India the landed classes pay revenue at the 
rate of 5s. 6d. per head, including the land tax for their farms, 
or IS, qd. without iL The trading classes pay 3s. 3d per head ; 
the artisanSp ss,—equal to four days® wages in the year; and 
the agricultural labourers, rs. &L ^Fhe whole taxation, indud- 
ing the Govemment rent for the land, averaged, as we have 
seen, 3s* ScL per head during the ten years ending 1S794 
But the Famine Commissioners declare that * any native of 
India who does not trade or own land, and who chooses to 
drink no spirituous liquor, and to use no English cloth or iron, 
need pay in taxation only about ^d. a year on account 
of the salt he consumes. On a ^mily of three persons* the 
charge amounts to is. or about four days^ wages of a 
labouring man and his wife.** 


Gros$ Rex^enues-—B ut it should be ever borne in mind 
that the actual taxation of the Indian people is one thing, and 
the gross revenues of India are another. As espLained at 
pages 351 and 35 S, the revenues include many items not of 
the nature of taxation. The two following tables, compiled 
from the Fariiarri^niary Absfr&if for 1S77-7S, exhibit the gross 
imperial reii'enue and expenditure of India for that year, 
according to the system of accounts adopted at the timfe. 
For the reasons already given, it is practically impossible to 
ana|)fze these statements in such a way as to show the actual 
amount raised by taxation, and the actual amount retuiucd in 
protection to person and property* I have iherefoie done 

^ Report of iLc FaaiirtE Conunisaddi], part iL p. 03 * SSo). 
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this in R separate stalcmeot at p 355* is equally impos¬ 
sible to compare the gross totals with those for previous ycajs.^ 
The only profitahle plan h to take some of the itemSi and 
explain their real meaning. 


Tablr L — Gross Imperial Revenue for 1S77-7SL 
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Table 1 L—Gross Imperial Expenditure for 1S77-78. 
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1 miJl the Isnii tax predichf tiltj with the rcltim on p, 353 for 
1877-78 (althcragh il d«s » very Dnjljh m ii represents a dtHerent 
itoge hi the fiml adjafitmcfil- The nthcr iienai ought to be kltatical irilh 
those for the kmik year gi™ on p. 333* 
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Broushl forwiifd^ jf 3 ^pt 74 »So| 
Fc^itical agency. 46^,975 

a;i 5 fi .^37 

Educiukin, . 73 S,M 

Slaticincrj' »Dd pdntingp . + , . * 425,^44 

Lq^i by Gxdung^ ..,,,, Jp<»SJ,3Srr 

^ , 1^639,76] 

Famine Klicf, 5.345.775 

FrD^Liidd pst)Tnetit5p 247^034 

PnMbC works (onliiiiliy}^ * . . , , 3,676,274 

PraddcLive |vab[ic wQTk^Mauiteaaiaqo, , ^ 79ip6Di 

jw *. rnJeitot flji[i jurptus pttifits, 6.572,955 

MJACcTtfliveouii . 2,619,^72 




.\iialy^ TTiese tobies show how Large 0 portion of the gross Te\'cnue 
re¥^^" ]S not of the nature of taxation. Fablic works, incliiding rdl- 
in 1S7S, ways, alone jiaid over 7^ millbias sterling, or nearly ij per 
eeuL of the total Adding the items of post office and teie- 
graphs, which also represent pajTnent for work done or semces 
supplied, the proportion would rise to about 14 per cent. 
Then the sum of 9 millions gross, or 6^ millions net^ derived 
from opium, being somewhat more than an additional 15 per 
Nqi dfshe tent of the gross revenue, is not a charge upon the native tas- 
pstycr, but a contTibution to the Indian exchequer by the 
Chinese consumer of the drug. Add to these the tributes 
from non-British States, produce of the forests, etc., and one- 
third of the total gross revenue is accounted br. The land 
revenue, amounting to 20 miUions in an exceptioimliy bad 
par (1877-78), cannot be passed over so Hghdy. Whether 
it should be properly regarded as a tax, or only as rent, is a 
problem for political economists to settle^ but in any case, 
IE is paid without rtiiestlon, as an iiomenioiial right of the 
State. It yields 34 per cent., or more than onc>thfrd of the 
gross revenue. The whole revenue of British India of the 
nature of actual taxation, including Land Kevenue, Excise^ 
Assessed Taxes, Prosiucial Rates, CustoroSj Salt, and Stamps, 
amounted in 1878 to ^4| nUllions, or 3s. 73d. per head. The 
rate of actual taxation was about 4s. per head in 1S80. 
li^ns cil Tiirrung to some of the items, excise and stamps arc practi- 
^jr creations of Britiali nJe. The Excise is a tax upon 
iw<L intexicatlRg liquors and deleterious dnigs^ levied both on the 
iTtanufaetme and on the sale, according to different ^tems in 
diffeient Provincesi Lite the conesponding du^ in England, 
it is voluntarily' incurred, and presses hardest upon the lowest 
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classea. But unlike the English excise, it an haMly be called 
an elastic soiiice of revenue, for the rate Is mtenllonally kept so . 
high as to discourage consuniiition. No duty wliatever is lev led 
tipon tobacco. Stamps, as in England, fomi a complex Stamps, 
item. The greater part is derived from fees on litigation, and 
only a comparatively trifling amount from, stamps proper oo 
deeds of imnsfer, etc. Ctistoms are divided into import and Customs, 
export duties, both of which have been so greatly lightened or 
abolished in recent years, that theii permanent maintenance 
may bo considered doubtful. At the present time 
import duties, usually at the rate of 5 P®if cent, ad vsicrtia, are 
levied upon a list of commodities.*' The reduced duty still 
remaining on cotton goods forms a difficult cjucsttou for Indian 
financiers. All duties on exports have nw been removed, 
with the single exception of that on rice, which btings in about 
j;;5M,ooo a j-ear. This is levied at the rate of 3 dmds a 
wtfW, or about 6d. per cwt., bebg equivalent to an ad 
va/mm rate of about 10 per oenL The salt tax is a matter 
of more importaoce, nod of greater difficulty. It is an impost 
upon an article of prime necessity, and It falls with g^test 
severity upon the lowest classes. On the other hani^ it may 
be urged that it is familiar to the people, and levied in. a 
nrnmer which arouses uo discoutent; and that it is the only 
moans available of spreadmg taxation proper over the com¬ 
munity. The reforms of 1878, referred to on p. 347. have 
tended to equaltse the Lncidctice of the salt tax over the wtirc 
country, with the immediate result of abolishing arbitral)' 
and vexatious customs lines, and mth a view to its ullimato 
reductions 


Gross Expen BiTUtiE.—PuttiDg aside the coat of collection 
and civil adminlstratioo, which explain themselves, the most m- 
portant chaiges aie the Army, Interest on Debt, Famtne Relief, 1S7S, 
Loss by Exchange and Public Works, to which may be add^ 
the complex item of Payments m England. Military 
turc averages about 16 millions, and in 1879 was 17 milhons. 

Of the 16 millions, about is represent |iaymcnts in India, and 
4 millions payments ta England. Regimental pay accoun^ 
for nearly 7 million^ the commissariat for about 2 millions in 
India, aod stores for another milhon in England. In 1877-78, 
ihe total of the Indian public debt and obUgatbns was returaed 

1 The Curtains Tariff of Brill.* Indi*, writh the nries tm tadi aitiete, wsd 
lh« aalies tBslUed in iSjS-7^ a« pven in full as App«idix X. p, 
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at over 146^ millions sterling, being just 15s. 4d. per head of 
the population. Part of thisi^-a., of the nature of obligations 
or deposits not faring interest The total charge for interest 
^ 5 bei^ at the rate of 3} per cent on the whole. 

But this excludes the interest on capital expended on railways, 
amounting to tso millions in 1379, 

In 1840, the debt amounted to only 30 millions, and gradually 

the Mutiny, 

which added nearly 40 millions of debt in four ycam. The 
rate of increase was again gradual, but slow, till about 1874 
when famine relief conspired with pnblic works to cause a 
rapid au^entation, which has continued to the present time. 
The m^t significant feature in this augmentation is the larstcr 
proportion of debt contracted in England. During thrLt 

“iUioiiSi 'fheieas 

the gold debt has risen aS nniltons* 

No charge has recently pressed harder upon the Indian 
exchequer than that of Famine Relief Apart (rom loss bv 
reduced revenue, the two dmines of 1874 and 1877-78 have 
caused a direct expenditure on charitable and relief works 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly 15 millions 
Loss by exchange is an item which has lately figured hugely 
m the accounts, and is due to the circumstance that iSrrm 
I»i-ments m gold require to be made in England by means of 
^e depreciated rup^ In the loss by exchange was 

?r of gain by exchange on the 

oAer side of the ledger. In 1876-77, the loss attained its 
maximum of nearly i| million net. 

The myemh'turc on Public Works is provided from three 
sources-^i) the rapita! of private companies, with a Govern- 
men guarantee; {*) loans for the consliaiction ofrailwaj's and 
canais; (3) cunrent mt'enue appUed towards such works as am 
not ^cily ramuncrauvt In 1877*78, the total capital raiS 
by the guaranteed railway companies was pjj millions: the net 
cammgs were 5 imihons, showing a dear balan'ce-sheet al regards 
payj^nt of interest. In the ten years ending 
mitliow had been expended under the second head UMn^works 
as reproductive or extraordinary, of which 1^11,11110^ 

Zn f raaiions^ irr^ 

,--,.4 spent from rcvienue upon ordinary public 

Ste^o ^ "liUions.'^nie to^^pi^S 

^tced and State railway, up to 1879 
^ “ alf^dy aatrf, r so millions sterling 

epen ent of uupermi finance, and likewise independent 
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of certain sums annually tiansfep'ed from the impcrki Local 
exchequer to be expend^ by the provincial governments, firemce. 
there is another lodian budget for local revenue and expendi- 
ttire. This consists of an income derived mainly from cesses 
upon landp and expended to a great extent upon minor iiublic 
works- In 1877-73, local revenue and cspendituiie were each 
returned at about 3^ miHions. 

Vet a third budget is that belonging to the aiunici[>a 1 itics. MimidpoJ 
The three Presidency towns of Calcutta* Madras, and Bombay 
had in 187^77 a total municipal income of ;^66S,4 qo* of 
which derived from taxation* being at the rate 

of 7s. per head of popukdom In additEOt], them were 8^4 
minor municipalities* with a total population of 13,381,059. 

Their aggregate income w^as;^r*34&*974, ofwhich ;^97 9,088 was 
dtjrived from taxation* being at the rate of is, 7d, per head 
In the Presideocy towns, rates upon houses, etc. ate the chief 
source of inconte; but in the District municipalEtieSt excepting 
Bengal, octroi duties arc more relied upon. The chief items 
of municipal expenditure are conser\™cy, roads, and police. 


At the present ttme (1880)^ the entire constitution of the Camtitci- 
Indian army is under the consideration of a Commission. The ^ 
existing organization is based upon the historiE:al division into 
the three l^esidenctes of Bengal* Madras* and Bombay. There 
are still three Indian armies, each composed of both European 
and Native troops, with their owti Commanders-bChief and 
separate staff, although the Commander-in-chief in Bengal 
exercises supreme authority over the other two. There is algo 
a fourth army, known as the Punjab Eroniier ForcCi which, 
although on the Bengal establishment, is under the Immediate 
orderii of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. The 
Bengal army garrisons Bengal Proper and Assam, the North- 
VVestem Provinces and Oudh* a portion of Central India and 
Rdjpuulna, and the Punjab. In 1S77-78, its total strength 
was 104*216 officers and men, of whom 63,933 native 
troops. In the Bengal native army, the distitipishing feature 
is the presence of 6 batteries of ajtiiJcrj% and an exceptionally 
large proportion of cavalry, both of which arms arc massed in 
the Punjabi The Madras army extends beyond the limits ofTlLeaimie* 
that Presidency into hlj-sore, the Nbim's Dominions, and 
Central Provinces, and also across the Bay into Burma. In 
1877-78, its total strength was 41 , officers and men, of whom 
34,293 were native troops, in the hladras native army, the 
distinguishing features arc the large proportion of sappers and 
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miners^ the small praporuon of cavalry, and the enune absence 
of ardllcrj^ The Eambay army occupies Eomhay Proper and 
Sind, the Native States of Central India, and the outlying 
station of Aden in the Red Sea, In 1S77-7S, it consisted of 
33^355 officers and metij of whom 26,645 were native troops. 
In that year, thercforCp the total established strength of the 
European and Native army in British India (exclusive of native 
artificers and followers) consisted of 189,597 oncers and men* 
of whom 64,276 were Europeans, and 124,871 were native 
troops. The four chief arms of the service w-eie thus cosn- 
jx^sed:—(1) Artilleiy, ^3,159 European and 901 native; 
(2) cavali>7 4347 European and 18,346 native; (3) engincersj 
357 European (all officers) and 3239 native; {4) infantrj^ 
45,962 Eniopean and 102, [83 native^ 

Polk^^. Excluding the village watchu which is BtiU maintained as a 
subsidiary police in many parts of the country, the regular 
police of all kinds in British India in 1877 consisted of a 
total strength of 157,999 offictre and mcEi* being an average 
of I policeman to about each 6 square miles of British area, or 
to about each 1200 of the population within our police area. 
The total cost of maintenance was j^2,511*704, of which 
;^2,165,073 was payable from iTiri^rial or provindal revenues. 
The former figiire ^ves an avera^^ cost of under j per square 
mile of area, and under jd per head of population. The 
average pay of each consLable is Hs. 7 a month* or ^8* 3 s. a 
yean 

jaik la 1S77, the total number of places of confinement in 

British India, including central and district jails and lock-ups* 
was 636; the total number of prisoners admitted during the 
year, or remaining over from the previous year, was 537 j 238 ; 
the daily average was 113,065 males and 5369 females^totaJ* 
1x3,456. The latter figures show" r male prisoner to every 
368 of the male population, i female prisoner to every 
17,244 of the female papulation* and i prisoner to every 
1618 of the total population of both sexes, within criminal 
jurisdiction. The places of transpoTtation for all British India 
are the Andaman and Nicobar Islands^ where there are two 
penal establishments* containing, in 1S77* a daily average of 
9145 convicts. 
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Protic IssmocTios in Indb ts directly organized by the 
State, at least in its higher departments, end is assisted throughout 
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by gi^ants-in-aid, under careful inspection. But at no period of 
Its history hds India been vithoutsome system of popular educa¬ 
tion. The origin of the Deva^Ndgari alphabet is lost in antiquity, f" anoient 
though it is generally admitted not to be of indigenous inven- 
tion.‘ Inscriptions on stone and copper, the palm-leaf records 
of the temples;, and in later days the tride^pread manufacture 
of paper, all alike indicate, not only the genentl knowledge, 
but also the common use, of the art of writing. From the 
rarest times the Bidhman caste presetted, first by oral ttadi- 
tion, 4 en in manuscript, a literature unrivalled alike in its 
mtiquity and in the intellectual subtlety of its contents.* 

T^e Muhammadan invaders introduced the profession of 
the historian, which reached a high degree of excellence, 
^compared with European wTitcis of the same period! 
trough all changes of government, vernacular mstructiod 
has always been given, at least to the childien of respectable 
classes, in every large village. On the one hand, the or VilLigc 
seminaries for teaching Sanskrit phitosophv at Benares and 
NadiyS recall the schools of Athens and Alexandria ^ on the 
other. The importance attached to instruction in accounts 
reminds us of the picture which Horace has left of a Boman 
education. Even at the present day, a knowledge of reading 
and writing, as taught by Buddhist monks, is as widely dilTused 
throughout Burma as in many countries of Europe. Our 
own cBhrts to stimubtc education have been most successful, 
when based upon the existing indigenous institutions. 

During the early daj-s of the East India Company's mle, the 0«r fci 
promotion of education was not recognised as a duty of'T"'**-’’* 
GoyemmenL Even in England, at that time;, educarion was 
emirely left to private, and mainly to clerical, enterprise. A 
State System of instmetion for the whole people is an idea of 
the latter half of the present century. But the enlightened 
mind of Warren Hastings anticipated his age by founding the 
Calcutm Madmsa for Muliarnmadon teaching (1781), and by Colcuttn 
eAending his patronage alike to Hindu fandifs and European 
Students. Wellesley's schemes of imperial dominion led to the 
establishment of the college of Fort William for EngTi^h 
officials. Of the Calcutta seminaries, the Sanskrit College was 
founded in 1824, when Lord Amherst was Governor-General • 
the Medical CoUege, by Lord William Bentinck in 1835 ; the 
HijgU Madrasa, by a wealthy native gentleman in The 

Sanskrit Colk^e at Benares had been established in tToi 
Agra College in 182 j. 

' See an(t, p. 112. > See p ti i. 


^ See p. jo6. 
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Meanwhile, the Christian mi^sicirtaries made the feld o[ 
vemacuW education their owiih Di^cournged by the aulhe- 
rities, Jind under the Company liable to deportation* they 
not only devoted themselves Tilth courage to their special 
work of evangdizittonj but they Tvete also the first Europeans 
to study the vernacular dialects spoken by the people. Two 
centuries ago* the Jesuits at Madura* in the extreme souths 
had so mastered Tamil as to \tavc works in that language 
which are still acknowledged as classical by native authors. 
About iSiOp the Baptist missioii at Serampur, near Calcutta* 
first raised Bengali to the rank of a literary^ dialecL The interest 
of the missionaries in education* which has never ceased to 
the present day, although now^ comparatively overshadowed by 
Government activiiy* had tw^o disdnet aspects. They studied 
the vernacular, in order to preach to the people* and to translate 
the Bible ; they also taught English, as the channel of Western 
knowledge; 

After long :ind acrimonious controversy between the advo¬ 
cates of English and of vernacubi teaching, the present system 
was based, in 1S543 nimn a comprehensive despatch sent out 
by Six C. Wood {aftervi'ards Lord tlahfixK). In the midst of 
the tumult of the Mutiny* the llirec Indian Universities were 
calmly founded at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay in 1^57.^ 
Schools for teaching English were by degree established in 
every District j grantsrin>aid were extended to the loivcr 
vernacular Institutions^ and to girls’* schools; and public 
itiftnictlon w'as erected into a Department in every Province^ 
under a Director, with a staif of Inspectors, In some respects 
this scheme may have been in adi-ance of the time; hut it 
supplied a definite outline, which has gradually been filled np> 
A network of schools has now been extended over the country* 
graduated from the indigenous village institutions up to the 
highest colleges. All alike receive some measure of pecuniary 
support* granted under the guarantee of regular inspection; 
while a series of scholarships at orice stimulates efficiency* and 
opens a path to the uiitveRity for the children of the poor. In 
1S77-7S, the total number of educatEonal institutions 0/ all 
sorts bi British India was 66 , 30 ?, attended by on aggregate of 
I|®77394^ pupils, showing an average of i school to every' 
14 square miles, and one pupil to every hundred of the popula¬ 
tion. In the same year, the total expenditure upon education 
from all sources was 61^,775, of which ^^783*240 was 

' By Act II. of iSjy far Calcutta ; by Act SCXIL oF 1857 for Bombay ■ 
Act xstvn. of jSS 7 fw MaAms. 
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canLribiitccl by the provincial goveniinentSj jC~ 5 ^fSi 4 
derived frofii loc^ rates^ and ^^3 2,008 from mimtcipal grants. 

These items may be said to fcprcscnt State aid ; while endow¬ 
ments yielded ;^37,2iS, sub^nptions ^105^653^ and fees 
and fines 7 7^0391 The degree in which education has 
been popukriacdf and private efibrt has been stlraulatcd, may 
be estimated from the fact that in Bengal the voluntary pay¬ 
ments aiu now equal to the Government grants. 

The three Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay The ImliBa 
were incorpomted in 1857, on the model of the University 
London. They are merely examinmg bodies, w-ith the privi¬ 
lege of confetiing degrees in arts, law, medlctne, and civil 
engineering. Their constitution is composed of a Chancellor, Thdr cem- 
Vice Chancellor, and Senate. The governing body, or Syndi- 
cate, consists of the Vice-Chancellor and certain members of 
the Senate, It has Lxtely been proposed to found a fourth 
Uni vcrsil}", on th e same plan, at Lahore for the Punjab. Though 
not themselves places of instruction, the Universities control 
the whole course of higher education by means of their examh 
nations. The entrance examination for matrLculaiion is open 
10 all; but when that is passed,candidates for higher stages 
must enrol themselves in one or other of the alflllatcd coUeges. 

In the ten years ending 1877-78, 96S6 candidates successfuUy 
paised the entrance examination at Calcutta, 6381 at Madras, 
and 2610 at Bombay ; totals i8^dio. Many fall off at this stage, 
and very few proticed to the higher degrees. During the same 
ten years, 952 graduated B.A, and only 254 M.A. at Calcutta; 

496 B,A. and 14 M.A. at Madras; 217 B,A. and M,A. at 
Bombay! total of B.A /5 and M+A**s in the ten years, 1961. 

Calcutta possesses by for the majority of graduates in law and 
medicine, while Bombay is similarly distinguished in engineer¬ 
ing* In 187 7-7 S, the total expenditure on the four Univetsitics 
was ^22,093. 

The colleges or institutions for higher instruction may be CoUigcfi. 
divided into two classes,—those which teach the arts conrse of 
the Univ'ersitieSf and those devoted to special branches of 
knowledge. According to another principle, they ore classified 
into those entirely supported by Government, and those which 
only receive grants-inoid. The latter class comprises the 
missionary colleges. In 1877-78, the total number of colleges;, 
including medical and engineering colleges and Mnhammadan 
maiirasaSf S2, attended by S&94 stndenta Of the^, as 
many as 35 colleges^ with 3S48 students, were in Lower Bengal; 
and 21 colleges, with T44S students, in MadrasK In the some 
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year, ihe tqtaJ expenditure on the a^Ileges wa^ or 

at the rate of ^21 per stuilciiL 
The boys’ schools indude many varieties^ whidt may be sub- 
FdiMljt div-ided either :^rdiiig to the character of the instnidioii 
given, or aocotding to the proporuon of Govejuineiit aid vhich 
recds-e. The higher sdioDls are those in which English 
' is not only taught* but is also used as the medium of 
instructioiL They educate up to the standard of the entrance 
ejtanunation at the Universities and generally train those 
candidates who seek employment in the upper grades of 
service^ One of these schools, known as the 
st/ii Or District school^ is established at the headquarters 
station of e^^erj' District j and nmuy others receive grants- 
raj^e m-aid The middle school^ as tlieir name implies* are 
* intermediate between the higher and the primaiy schools- 
Generally spealdng, they me pkced in the smaller towns or 
larger villages j and they provide that ineasnre of instmction 
which is recognised to be useful by the middle classes them¬ 
selves. Some of them leach English, but olhcis only the 
vernacular^ This class include the faksi/t schools^ eiitablished 
at^ the headquarters of eveiy /sAsII or Subdivision in the North- 
Hestem Provinces, fu 1377-7S, the total expenditure on both 
higher ar^d middle schools was ;£47S*25o- The lower or 
primary schools complete the series. They are dotted over the 
™ whole countty', and teach only the vfimacular tongue. Their 
extension is the best test of the success of our educational 
system. 

Inmascaf No uniforaiity premis in the primary' schools throughout 
the several Prcniijces. In Bengal* up to the last few years,, 
in i pnmaiy instruetjon was sadly neglected ; but since the reforms 
inaugurated hy Sir G. Camphell jn 1S72, by which the benefit 
of the grant imdd rules was extended to the/if4r^r or road- 
side schools, this reproach has been removed. In 1S71-72, the 
mimba- of primary schools under inspection in Lower Bengal 
was only 2451, attended by 64,779 pupils. By 1S77 jS, ih^ 
schools had risen to 16,042, and Uie number of pupils to 
360*312, being an increase of about sixfold in six ytai^ Jn 
the latter y'ear, the expenditure on them from all sources 
was ^7^oso j towards which Gov'cmmenit contributed only 
thus showing how State aid stimulates private outlay, 
^orth-Western Provinces owe their system of primary 
Proriaceaj ^tnjcdoci to their great Lieuienani-Governor 3klr. Thomason, 
w ow.coiiEiructive talent can be traced in every branch of the 
tuistration. Id addition to the or middle schools 
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aJready reA^rred to* he drew up a scheme for establishing 
or pruiiory schools id every central village (whence 
their name), Lo which the children from the smTounding 
hamlets might resort. Hia scheme has since been laigdy 
developFcd by means of the edticational cess added to the land 
revenye. Sir William MuiTj during his long service in the 
North-Western Provinoesp ending In the Lieutenant-Governor- 
shifii, did much for both the primary and the higher cducatiaD 
of the people. In Bombay, the primary^ schools are mainly in 
supported out of local funds raised by a similar cess added to » 

the land revenue. 

In British Burma* on the other hand, pninary education J&m Eumi i: 
still left to a great extent in die hands of the Buddhist tnonksi, 
who receive no pecunkry aid from GovemiRent. These 
monastic schools are only open to boys ; but there are also 
lay teachers who admit girls to mixed classes. I’he locral 
adrruuistmtian shows a wise drsposldorL to avail itself of the 
indigenous monastic system. Government has very few schools 
of its own in Burma, the deheiency being supplied by several 
missionary bodies, who obtain State aid. In some localities 
of the Madras Presidency, als 5 , the missionaries possess a In Modiv^ 
practical monopoly of primary education at the present day* 

In r377-;8^ the amount of money expended npon lower and 
primary schools in British India was J^4o6^r 35, or ]ust one- 
fourth of the total educational budget 

Of hie years something has be^n done, although not much, 
to extend the advmitages of education to in this^ as in schools, 

other educational matters, the missionaries have been the 
ptohcets of progressi In a few exceptional places^ such as 
TLnnevelii in Madras, the Khasi Hills of Assam, and among 
the Xaren tribes of Buntia, female education has made real 
progress] for in these localities the missionaries ha^'e sulEGient 
Inhuetico to oA^ercome the prejudices of the people. But 
elsewhere, even in the large towns and among the English- 
speaking classes, all attempts to give a modern education of 
women are regarded with scarcely disguised aversion* and have 
obtained but slight success. Throughout the North-^Vestem 
Provinces^ with their numerous and wealthy cities^ and a total 
female population of 15 millions, only O550 girls attended 
school in 1S77-7S- In Bengal, with just double the inhahit- 
ants, the corresponding number was less than 12^000. Madias, 

Brilkh Burma, and to a sinal! degree, Bombay and the 
Punjab, are the only Prpviucts that cootribute to the following 
statistics in any tolerable proportion s—^Total girls" schools in 
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IS7 7 "T®i ^002 f number of pupils^ €6,61 ^ : m ixed schools for 
boys aofi girls^ 2^>5S? P^^pifsp 90,915? total amount expended 
- on gitls^ suliDolSj ^73,729^ of which ^2 7,000 was devoted to 
the 12,000 girls gf Ben^L KRbrts hav^e been made by the 
State to utilise the female members gf the Vishntivite sects in 
fbmaJe education, but without permanent success*^ 

Nontml fn i 377 " 7 ®t ngrtnal and technical schools numbered 155-, 
^ 6S64 students; the total expenditure was 

schooh. ;^S4f26o, or an average of under per student School- 
mistresses, as well as masters, arc trained in these instituttons; 

here also the missionanes have shown thcmsselves active 
in aniicipattrig a work which Government subsetiucntly took 
up Of schools of art, the oldest is that founded by Dr. j"L 
Hunter at Madras in 1S50, and taken in charge by the Educa¬ 
tion DejKirtment in 1856. This institution, and the Art 
Schools at Calcutta and Eombciy, founded on its model, have 
been successful in developing the industrial capacities of the 
people, and in tmJning workmen for public employment. 
Their elfect on native art Is more doubtfuh and in some cases 
they have tended to supersede nati ve designs by hybrid Euren 
P^n patteim Museums have been established at the Pro¬ 
vincial capitals and in other large towns. In 1877-7S, the 
number of normal, art, or technical schools was 104, with 9121 
pupils; the espenditure from all sources was j£,3o,t97j or an 
average of nearly £9 pupih Schools for Europeans have 
also attracted the attention of GovemmenL Foremost iimoiig 
speml schools are the asylums in the hills for the oqihans of 
liritish soldiers Utakamand and Saiiaw'ar)i founded in 
memory of Sir Henry LaHTence. 

connectetl v\th the subject of aJecalton is the 
^eady growth of the viemacular press, which is ever active in 
issuing both newsppere and boots. The missionaries were 
the first to cast type in the vernacular languages, and to 
Wnews- employ natire compo^toni. The earliest TOmaculai newspaper 
was issued in Bengali by the Baptist Mission at Seram pur, in 
i 3 iS, For many yearn the vernacular press preserved the 
Th IS of its origin, being limited almost exclusively to theo- 

1 oeS »1 contTOveisy. The missionaries were cncountcFcd with 

I»criod. their own weapons by the Theistic sect of the Brdhina Samij, 
and also by the orthodox Hindus. So late as 1850, most of the 
The noUtj. newspapers were still sectarian rather than political. 

eJ peiiftL dunng the last twenty years, the vernacular press has gradu- 

^ See tfflr/jff p. 
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ally risen inta a powerful engine of political dbcusrion. The 
number of newspapers regularly published in the several ver- Suditjci 
naculara was lately letnmcd at s^o. The aggregate nutnbor 
of copies Issued is estimated^ at about i50p0oo; but the clr- 
culation pro|>er, that is, the actual number of readers* is 
Infinitiely larger. In Bengal, the vernacular press sutfers from 
the competition of English newspapers, some of which am 
entirely owTied and written by natives. In the North-West, 
from Lucknow to Lahore, about loo newspapers are printed 
in Hindustdnf or Urdu^ the vernacular of the Muhammadans 
throughout India. Many of them am conducted with con¬ 
siderable ability and enterprise, and may fairly be described 
as representative of native opinion in the large towns. The 
Bombay journals are almost equally divided between Marathi 
and Gujardthl. Those in the Marathi language are charac¬ 
terised! by the traditional In dependence of the race of Sivaji; 
the Gujarathi tiGwS[)apers are the organs of the Parsfs, and of 
the trading conimunlly generally. The vernacular newspapers 
of Madras, printed in Tiitmil and Telugu, are politicly unim¬ 
portant, being still for the most part devoted lo religion. 

As regards books, or rather itgistered publications, in the Booii 
vemncular languages, Bengal takes the lead; while the Punjab^ 
Bombay, the North-Wcsteni Provinces, and Madras foDow in 
order. T have, in a pmvlous section* alluded to the works 
published in the native languages of India Id the various 
departments of literature during 1S77A The rollowing figures 
refer to the year 1S78* and comprise the whole registered 
publications, both m the native language and in Engllsk 
Total of rostered publications, 4913. Of these, 576 were in 
English or Etiropean languages, 314S In vernacular dialects of 
India, 516 in the classical languages of India, and ^73 were 
bidiugual, or In more than one language. No- fewer than 
2495 of them were original works* 207 K were republEcalions, 
and 340 were translarians,—totals 4913. Religion engro^cd 
1502 of these works j poetry and the drama, 779^ fiction, 1S2; 
natural science, 249 ^ besides 43 w^orka on philosophy or 
moral science- Language or grammar w'as the subject of fix 2; 
and law^ of no few^er than 249 separate wotks. History had 
only gfi books devoted to It; biography, | politics, 7 j and 
travels or voyages^ 2, These laiier numbers, contrasted with 
the 150^ books on religion, indicate the working of the Indian 
mind. 

* Itr Lethbodge, Gmiim/ierafyf iSeFtinf, Maidi iSSo. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CMRlsnANITT IN ISOtA <486 TO 1879^ A.D.). 

FREQUon* mention has been mode of the educational activity 
of the missionaries. It may be well hem to state the Ihcts 
reganding the general results of their labours. The Christian 
population, European and oadvic^ of British India in 1371 
numbered 897,682, or less than a half per cent, of the total 
population. 


CuRisriAN Population m British India. 
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SuiULics ITie ascertained Christians in the ttuee Native States of 
ChrbUw Trarancore, Cochin, and Puduhottai number 620,295, Or over 
^0 per cenL of di€ local mhabitautt The Chrislktns in 
native territory are almost cntimly confitiod to the above 
States. 

The total tmiDbcr of Chrktians in Indio, British and Feu¬ 
datory, according to official returns, therefore a little 
under i| millioiL According to the mJssionoiy letutn^ the 
Korn an Catholics ebJm 1^517, 742, and the Frotstants aboiit 
325,000. 

It will be seen fjoui the above tobies tha.t Christiaii^ are most 
numerous m the sorith, especially in Tiavoncore and Cochin, 
rhe Dmvidian peoples ha^'O always been most accessible to 
Christ^ teachiEg. In British India, the percentage of Chris- 
bans is highest in Tinnevclb, where it reaches 6 per cent 
DcnomiEiaiioiial statistics are incomplete, but in the Madras 
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Presidency, out of n total of 551,760 Chrislkps, 416,06s Rre 
Roman Catholics, These ate divided into 17^34 e Emopeans 
and Euiasians, and 39S,7i?7 natives. The 117^6^5 Protestants 
in Mad ms consist of 23,553 Europeans, etc., and 94^154 natives* 

In Travancore State, out of 46S,5 tS Chmtian.^ only 61,593 
am Protestants. Out of Sgjj^aa Christians 10 British India, 

718,002 are natives. 

Government maintains an Ecclesiastical Oepaitment for its TlieEc^^^ 
Enroj^an soldiers and oOidals. The Stale derical establish- 
ment is shown as follows, by a ParKamentaiy return of iSEo:— meat. 


l.sniA.v Ecclesiastical Departwent, 1S794 
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In addition to the above. Government pays or subsidizes other 
Roman Catholic priests as chaplains to the troops in many 

^ calgtiuitt 

^ Is 1 S 79 , miny Esmpe^n nl^KiS were iL^nl in the fields Thear 

ivrdisaiy sLmglli s rcdcoiKd nt abeat 60,000; and tEudv aTcmge chiLPch 
anenilanoc ^ waa relumed al 5o,&o9. 
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militaiy stations^ and also missionaries and ministers orvanoiis 
denomiaations in stations where there are no chaplains^ It 
also btiilds, rumlshes, and repairs eburehesj both Catholic and 
Protestant, for the use of soldiers, or pays for their sittings. 
The above tables give theCDvernmemreturns; but Ln describ¬ 
ing below the state of Chnstiaii missions^ the facts and figures 
as furnished by the missionaries will be followed. 

The origin of Chrisliaiiiiy in India is obscure. Early tradi- 
tfon, accepted univcrsoJly by Catholics and generally by Pro- 
restantSi connects it with St. Thomas the Aposlte,^ who is said 
to have preached In the MaJayilam countiy'j in TinniC%'c 11 ir and 
on the east coaat; to have founded sevetaJ chiirches; and 
finally, to have been matt>Ted at the Little Mount, near 
hladras. The Catholic tradition Earrates lurther^ that a per- 
secudon arose not long after, in which all the priests perished. 
Many years later, the Patriarch of Babylon, then in com- 
mnmon with Rome, heard of the desolate state of the cHtirch, 
and sent them bishops of the Chaldean or Syrian rile, the 
existence of which to the ]>resent day in the Maiayalam connuy 
is thus explalneth About 486 a+d,, Nestojianlsm spread liota 
Babylon into Malabar, 

Modem authorities are not wanting who consider that there 
is no evidence for St. Thomases laboms in Madras or India 
proper; and, certainly, in the early writers the word India had 
a wide application, and might mean several imts of Asia. 
They maintain that the first Indian Christiaris were Manlcheons, 
Or gnostics. Afterwards, when Nestoriani^m prevailed in 
Persia, it spread into Sonthem India; and numerous refer¬ 
ences are made to Nf^torians in India by the travellers 
of the Middle Ages, Otir own Alfred the Great sent 
Sighdm of Sherbunj to the shrine of St. Thomas, in Indio^ 
in 333 Kix 

The fipt Roman Catholic mission arrived in India from 
Portugal in 1500, and was composed of Franciscan monks. In 
the sarne yearj Father Pedro de Coviiham was martyred. For 
some time their work was almost confined to the Portuguese 
settlementSj although King Emmanuel (1498-1531)01111 his son 
John III. (r5ai-57) had much at heart the conversion of the 
Indians. The first Bishop in India was Duarte Nunex, a 
Dombiicon (1514-17); and John de Albuquerque, a Francis- 
was the first bishop of Goa {iS3g-S3> With Sl Frauds 
avict, who amA'ed iti 1543, began the lal^urs of t he Society 
of Jesus ill the East, and the ptrogress of Christumity became 
more rapid. St Francis’ name is associated with the 
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MaJdbar coasts wid with the maritime tracts of Madiiri and 
Southern Madras. He completed the com-eision of the 
Paravars in Tioncvelli District,^ His tomb is at Goa.® 
Punnaikd>alp in TinnevelH, was the scenci m 154^* of the 
death of Father Antonio Cnminalet the protomanyr of the 
Society of Jesus; and In the following ycarp several others 
sacfificcd their lives in preaching the gospel. Goa became 
an Archbishopric in 1577. But for the labours of the 
Catholic priests, the ^estorians above mentioiied would have 
rebpsed into heathenism^ About 1596, the Archbishop of 
Goa, r\ 1 exis de MenezeSi an Augiistlniaii, su<xeeded in re¬ 
conciling the Indian Nestoriansto Rome; and at the Synod of 
Diamper (Gdayompura, near Cochin) m 1599, the ahhirs of the 
Indian Christians were settled. The use of the Syrian rite was Syrian 
retained after it had been purged of its Nesiorbnism. About 
fifty years later, emissaries from Babylon caused the whole rcinine^ 
community to relapse into Ncstorianisra; and the wars between * 599 - 
the Dutch and Portuguese at this time impeded the action of 
the C.athalic missionaiics. But in i66oj a mission of Car¬ 
melite priests arrivedp and succeeded in recovering nearly all 
the Indian Chrisibns to Rome, 

A certain number cling to the N^estoiian rite to this day, XestoTian 
and are split up into various factions, with several rival 
bishops^ whose disputes come from time to time before our 
courts. These divisions have not been cemented by the 
labours of the Church Missionary Society, which from iSi G to 
1838 fostered a connection with the Ncstonans^ and gave 
liberal aid to their schools. 

The Jesuit mission to the iMadras coast dates from (606+ The 
and is associated with the names of Robert de Xobill (its 
founder, who died 1656), John de Britto (martyred iu Madtira 
1693), Beschl the great scholar (w'ho died about 1746), and 
other illustrious Jesuits, chiefly Portuguese^ They bljoured 
in Madura, Trichinopoli^ Tanjore, Tinnevelli, Salem, etc. The 
mlssiou of the KarnatiCj also a Jesuit mission^ W'as French in 
its origin^ and due in some measure to Louis xiv, in f joo. 
lU! centre was Pondicheni 

The teuly Jesuit missLOUS are particularly interesting. Their Goorl 
priests and mciiks became perfect Indiarts in all secular 
matters, dress^ foodp etc.^ and had equal success among alljatsi^ 

^ Sm flrilde TiffiNEVKLu District, Impmal CastfJierf vol. is. 

* Sec siHtlt CoA, /mpetia! Gasefietr^ wiL ill. pp. 395 oaJ 377"379i 

*fi«arddcs MaOUjuv puieI Tin^kevelli, /w/rn'o/ GoaVifwrj vok vL 
and be. 
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castes, high and bw. The leltars of the Jesuits form for a long 
period the chief materials for the social history of the 
wuthem Districts. They had also aameious although less 
important missioos lii the north of India. During the i^ilv 
and 18th centuries, religious troubles and difficulties as to 
caste obsemaccs arose in Southern Indb through the action 
of the missionaries^ which were misrepresented in Europe; The 
Portuguese Government claimed to appoint the Archbishop of 
Goa; and the Dutch adventurnsis persecuted the Catholics 
along the coast The literary activity of the missionaries was 
however, very great Their early eBbrts in the cause of 
education, and in printing boohs in the various languages) arc 
rennarkable, De NobilE and Beschi have been named. 
Tathers Amauld and Calmette should not be forgotten. 

The work of the missions was brought to a termination by 

Suttssop. Europe. In 1759, Portugal broke up the 

pressed. Society of Jesus within its dominions, seised its property, 
"K 9 - 73 . '“fi imprisoned its members. France did the same in 
1764; and to prevent greater evils, Clement xrv. in 1773 
was forced to suppress the whole Society. The French 
Revolution followed. These events deprived the 'Indian 
Jesuit missioDs alike of priests and 0/ resources, and for a 
long time they languished, served in the south only by a 
few priests from Gonand Pondicheni. That dismal period, 
however, presents some illustrious names; among them two 
well-known writers, the Abbd Dubois of Mysore, and the 
Carmelite Fra Paolino de San Barthobmeo (in India 1774-90). 
In the absence of priests to sustain the courage of the 
Christians, every occasional or local persecution tolcL Tipii, 
about 1784, forcibly ciroimdsed about 30,000 Catholics of 
Kanam, and dej^rted them to the country above the Gbits. 
Many native Christians lived and died without ever seeipg a 
priest; thq^ baptized their own children, taught them the 
prayers, and kept up daily worship in their churches. In 1814, 
j^bre. Society of Jesus ms re-established; and under Grcgoiy 
estoblUhcd, (i83i- 4<J), its missions began a new life, and have since 
« H. made great progr^. Their prosperity is, hoH'ever, much ham¬ 
pered by the a^n taken in Europe against the religious 
ordcis. The claims of Portugal to appoint the Archbishop of 
Goa, and through him to regulate the clerical patronage; as 
^posed to the claiiiis of the Pope, have occadjoned schisms 
' r ^ discord. The native Roman 

Tk n number about i| million, 

toe Roman Catholic missions are maintained by many of the 
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European nutionsj and are nearly equally divided betivecii the 
secular and regular cler^^ Almost every missioTi contains a 
mistuHj of races among its priests ; eiTti Mollandi Spab^ and Catholic 
Germany Ijeing represented. Although all are directed 
Europeans, at least seven-eighths of the Roman priests are 
natives. It is also worthy of remark, that in the list of bishops 
during the last 300 years the immes of several natives are 
foundj some of them Brihinansu The Roman Catholic mis- 
bHons are presided over by bishops {vicars and prefects 
apostolic), the del^ates of the Fopet who governs the missions 
himself^ without the mtervention of die hierarchy. Such b 
usually the case In heathen countries. Side by side with the 
skteen vicarsraposlolic, who are bishops /« 

the Archbishop of Goa fias an ejttmordinaiy' jurisdiction over Arfh- 
a certain niimbef of Catholics outside his diocese, and 
scattered over all Indio^ but chiefly found in the south* The 
jurisdiction of the prefcct-apostoKc of Pondichem is confined 
to the French possessions^ and in Fondicherri itself he has 
jurisdiction only over ^ those who wear hftts+’ As the ecclesi¬ 
astical and civil divisions of India do not correspond^ it is 
difhciilt- to compare mission with official statbtics. The 
Catholics in French temtor>^ number 33,544, and in Portuguese BistrilMi- 
territory, ^45,31^. This leaves 1.03^940 for British 
and the Native States. They are most numerous in the CjithaUcR. 
Native States of Travancore and Cochin (comprised m the 
vicariates of Verapoly and Quilon)^ The archdiocese of Goa 
with 660 priests, nearly all nariveSj in a very small tcirilory con¬ 
taining o\'er 240,000 Catholics, ia a witness to the sternly pro¬ 
selytizing influence of the Portuguese, Verapolyv the smallest The 
of the Roman Catholic vicariates, contains the largest number 
of priests and Catholics. These are chiefly the descendants tTrjiivan^ 
of the Nestoiians converted to Rome in the i6th centuiy, and 
are divided into two classes—of the Syrian rite, i4i,3S6, and 
of the Latin, rite, 3o,do<5. They are directed by 14 European 
Carmelite priests, and by 375 native priests, 39 of the Latin 
rite, and 336 of the Syrian rite. The Pondichem and Madura 
vicariates represent parts of the famous Jesuit missions of 
Madura and of the Kamadc. The sta t istics of PtotestanL and 
Catholic Christians in the Madras Ficsidency have already 
been given (pi 371)1 In Bombay dty^ and along the (dtile 
maritime strip or Konkan between the Western Ghits and the 
sea, the Roman Catholics form an impottant section of the 
native populalioii. 

The Catholics in India seem steadily to increase; and as ia r«oiire«; 
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former times, ihe increase is chiefly in iKc south, especially in 
the missions of Pondicherri and Madura. The Pondichem 
Pondi. Mission has performed over 50,000 adult baptisms ia the last 
»io^ “‘three years. In ilie Madura vicariate, the increase is chiefly 
in Tmnevelli and Pimnid. The converts are mostly ogricul- 
tuHsts, but are by no means confined to the low castes. The 
Coiliglie principal Catholic educational establishments in India are the 
callqjrs. colleges of the Jesuits at Calcutta, Bombay, and Negapatam 
Another Jesuit egUege has lately been opened at Mangalore 
in South Kanaia, a District in which there are over 3000 
Catholic Brihmans. England, being a Protestant country, 
supplies few priests, and hence CalhoLc missions have much 
difficulty in maintaining colleges and schools where English 
is the vehicle of higher education. The statistics 0/ such 
institutions are incomplete, owing to want of infonuation about 
certain parts of the Goa jurisdiction. But the number of 
st^ools actually returned in tSSo, including Goa, was 1514, 
with 51,dio pupils, ' 

The Roman Catholics work lu India with dender pccuniaiy 
resources. They derive their main support from tw'o great 
Catholic organisations, the /Vssociatton for the Propagation of 
the Faith, ired the Society of the Holy Childhood. The 
former contributes j;^I 4,464 yearly to Indian missionsi, and the 
latter^i 3,300, making atotal of ^£36,764- This is esclusire of 
the expenditure within the Archbishopric of Goa; but it repre¬ 
sents the kiurDpeim contributions to the sixteen vicariates under 
the Pope, It maintains a staff of 16 bishops and 11 iS priests, 
teaching Schools, with 40,907 pupils, and giving religious 
instruction to 1,003,379 native Christians, The Roman 
Catholic priests deny themselves the comforts considered 
necessaries for Europeans in India. In many Districts, they 
live the frugal and abstemious life of the natives, and'their 
influence reaches deep iuto the social Ufe of the communities 
among whom they dwell. 


>iiM Fm- The first Protestant missionaries in India were Jmthenuis 
mwsioM, ^iegcnbalg and Plutschau, who in 1705 began work under the 

170J patronage of the King of Denmark at the Danish settlement 

of Tianquebor. Ziegenbaig and many of the early Lutheran 
missionaries were men of great ability 7 and, besides their 
tr^slarions of the Scriptures, some of their writings still hold 
tnissionary literature. Ziegenbaig began the 
Bihic, translation of the Bible into Tamil, and his successor Schultrc 

17 ^ 5 . completed it in 1735. This was the first Protestant tiansla- 
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tion of the Scripiurcs in Indio. Sdiull^e iilso tonslated the 
whole Bible into Hmdustdni ZiL’genha]^ died in i jrgp leaving 
355 converts. In spile of the patronage of the Kings of Den¬ 
mark and England, and of the liberal assistance of friends in 
Europe, the Luthemn minion nu^de at fim but slow progress, 
and was much hindered and opposed by tise local Danish 
authorities. Gradually it extended itself into Madras, Cudda- 
lore, and Tanjorc; schools were set up^ and conversion and 
education went hand in hand. 

In f|50j arrived the pious Schwartz, whose name is bound Schwnru 
up with the history of Tanjore and adjacent Distticts until his 
death in He was the founder of the famous Tinne 

vdli toissions.^ Next to the Lutherans come the Baptists of 
Serampur, with the honoured names of Carey, Marshiuan, 
and Ward. In tlie iSth centuiy% the English East India 
Company did not discourage the labours of Protestant nds- KJer^ 
sionaries. It had allowed Klemander, who was sent by the 
Danish mission, to establish himself at Calcutta in 1158; 
subsequenll>v it put every obstacle in the way of missionaries^ 
and deported them bade to England on their landing. Carey Cairr, 
arrived in 17^3, In 179^, to avoid the opposition of the English 
East IndLa Company, he established himself w'ith four other 
missionaries at Seminpore (15 miles from Calcutta), at that time, 
like Tranquebar, a Danish possession. * Then began that won¬ 
derful literary activity which has rendered illustrious the group 
of * Serampore missionaries.' In ten years, the Bible, or parts 31 tnuista. 
of \u was translated, and printed in 31 languages; and by r3i6^ 
the missionaries had about 700 con\'Ert3. The London 
sionary Society (established 179-5) entered the held in ijgg, 
and its missions have gradually grown into importance. 

The oppositicin of the Company contmued till 1S13, when Oppo^ 
it Was removed by the new charter. The same document 
provided for the establishment of the bishopric of Calcntta, 1813. * 
and 3 archdeaconries, one for each Presidency* Up to this 
period the Established Church of England had attempted no 
direct missianary work, although some of the East India Com¬ 
pany's chaplains had been men of zeal* like the ardent Henry 
Mart)i'n (i3o6-[ [)« The iiist Bishop of Calcutta (Middleton) hbhopnt 

arrived in 1S14. From this time the Church of England 

has kept up a missionary connection with India, chiefly 
by means of its tuio great sociedes^thc Church Missionary 
Society, which sent out its first representativfi in 1S14, and 
the Society for the Propagation of the G ospel, which did so io 

^ See ailicle Tl^MiVELU, Ifn/fna/ Cattfiirr^ to], it 
a B 
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1S26. Their most successful missions are in Southern India, 
trherc they have gathered in the seed sown by the Luthemti 
missions- The second Bishop of Calcutta was the wcil-known 
iBdmn Hebet (1853-26); In ttuder a new charter of the East 
India Company^ the see of Madras was established, and in 
1837^ that of J^mbay. In 1877, owing to the exteuston of 
mission work in Tinne^'elli, two missionaries were appointed 
bishops^ as assistants to the Bishop of Madras; the dioceses 
of Lahore and Rangoon were separated Cram Calcutta, and 
bishops appobte<L The missionary bishopric of 'Travancore 
and Cochin was established in i87gu It has no connection 
with CovcTtLinent, nor have the assistant bishops in hladros. 
Presby. The lifSt mlssLonary of the Church of ScotEand was Dr. 

mb- jVlexander DtUf (iS3a“63)^ to whom the use of English as 
18310^3, the meims of higher education In India is mainly due. Mis- 
Oihcr sionaiies of titimerous other Protestant societies (Europeaii 
and Anieikan) ha^'c since entered India, and established 
numbers of churches and schools. They have furnished 
memorable names to the roll of Indian educatorsp such as 
Judson (Baptist) in Burma^ tStj^so^ and John Wilson (Pres- 
byterian) of Bombayp 1843-75. 

Statistics The progTCSS of the several Protestant missions in India 
may be thus stated:—In 1S30, there were 9 societies at 
mbskma, worfc, ond about a7,obo native Protestants in all India^ 
Ceylon, and Buethil By 1870, there were no Less titan 35 
societies at work; and in 1S71, there were 5iS>363 converts 
(including Ceylon, etc., as above)- In 1852, there w^ere 
45g Protestant missionaries, and In 1875, there were 606. 
PwercM^ Between 1S56 and 1878, the converts made by the Baptist 
Societies of England and America, in India, Ceylon, and 
Burma, have incnteised from about 30,000 to between 
So,ooo and 90,000. Those of the Basle missions of Germany 
have multiplied from to6o to upw-ards of 60&0; those of the 
Wesleyan Methodist missions of England and America, ftoni 
7500 to I2p00o; those of the American Board, from 330J to 
about 15,0001 those of tlie Preshyteiian missions of Scot¬ 
land, Englandp Ireland, and America, connected with lO 
sodedes, from Szi to 10,000; those of the inissiotLs of the 
London Missionary Society, from 20,077 
those of the Church MUstonary Society and of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, from 61,447 to upwards of 
1 G4,ooo,t 

^ The Ar Sbemug; in the iAt Lenj^m 

SKvijtf AugBit 1879^ I ^ indebted Jot tbp nniteriala rq^andlng Chrutian 
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The follomn^ am the sutisttcs of four unportant Societies:— 
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AGRICULTURE AJS'D PRODUCTS. 

Agr[i;u3 ^ Tite culthution of the soil forms the occypation of the 
Indian people, in a sedso which it is difficult to realize 
in England. As the land UK forms the QiaJnstay of the 
im penal revenuCj so the rdy^/ or cultivator constitutes the 
unit of the social system. The villa^ community contains 
many member besides the oiltivalort but they all exist for 
his beneht, and all are maintained from the produce of the 
village fields. Even in considerable towns, the traders and 
handicraftsmen almost always possess plots of land of thdr 
own, on which they raise sufficient grain to supply their famUies 
The ^'ith food. According to the returns of the general Census of 
nJewhok the adult males directly engaged in agriculture amount 

to nearly 55 millions^ or 56'2 per cent, of the totah To 
these must be added almost all the day-bbourer^ who 
number 7^ million males;, or 12-^ per cent.; thus mising 
the total of persons directly supported by cultivation to 6S*5 
per cenL; being more than two-thirds of the whole adult 
males. 

ITic number of persons indirectly connected with agriculture 
is also very great The Famine Commissioners estimate that 
50 per cent, of the rural population live more or less by the 
tillage cf the soil. India is, therefore, almost exclusively a 
country of peasant farmers. Even the so-called towns are 
merely groups of villages, in the midst of ivhich the plough¬ 
man drives his cattle a-field, and all the operations of agri¬ 
culture go on. 

The increa^ in the popubtion has;, however, developed a 
large landless class. The cultivated ariea no longer suffices to 
allow a plot of land for each peasant j and muItitudES now 
find themselves ousted from the soil They cam a poor 
livelihood as day-labourers j and according to the census of 
1S71, compt^e one-eighth of the entire popubtion. There 
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h slill enough land in India for the tfhole people, but 
ihe Indian peasant clings to his native Distrieta boTve^'er over¬ 
crowded. Migration or eniigratiou has hitherto worked on 
too small a scale to afford a solution of the difficulty. 

Agriculture is carried on in the different Provinces with an Varioa^ 
infinite variety of detail Ever>-where the same peTpetua! 
assiduit)^ is founds but the inherited c-^perience of generations edture^ 
has taught the cultivators to adapt their simple methods to 
differing circumstances, 'rhe deltaic swamps of Bengal and 
Burma, the dry Uplands of the Kamatic, the black-soil plains 
of the Deccanp the strong ebys of the Punjab^ the desert sand 
of Sind or Rajputdna, require their seprate modes of agricub 
ture. In each case the Indian peasant has learned, with¬ 
out scientific instruction, to grow the crops best suited to 
the soil His light plough, which he may be seen carrying 
a-field on his shouldcrSp makes hut superficial scratches; but 
what the furrows bek in depthp they gain by re[>eUtion, and in 
the cud pulverize eveiy^ particle of mould, UTiere irrigacion is In%ation. 
necessar)-, native ingenuity has devised the tneans^ The 
inundation channels in Sind, the wells in the Punjab and the 
Deccaup the tanks in the Kainatic, the terraces cut on every 
hjlUide, water at the present day a far larger area than is com¬ 
manded by Govemment canals. Manure is copiously applied Manure* 
to the more valuable crops, whenever manure is available; its 
use being limited only by {xwerty and not by ignorance* 

The scientific rotation of crops is not adopted as a prim tsotasioti 
ciple of cultivation. But in practice it is well known that 3.^ 
suecesston of exhausting crops cannot be taken in consecutive 
seasons from the same field, and the advantage of fallows is 
widely recognised, A mutation of crops takes the place of 
their rotation. 

The of Indian husbandmen is in many respects 

well adapted to the soil, the climate, and the social conditions 
of the people. The periodicity of the seasons usually allows 
of two, and in some places of three, harvests in the year. For 
inexhaustible fertility, and for relentiv'eness of moisture in a 
dry' season, no soil in the world can surpass the dr " black 
cotton-soil * of the Deccan, In the broad river basins, the 
inundations deposit annuahy a fresh top^iressing of silt, thus 
superseding the necessity' of manures. The burning sun «and 
the hea%*y rains of the tropics tombinep as in a natural forcing- 
house, to extract the utmost from the soil 1 shall speak here¬ 
after of possible improvements in Indian agriculture ^—iinprove- 
^ pp. 407-40^ 
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ments now necessary to support the increasing ijopulation. 
As the means of commimicatiDn improv^c and biimt the edge 
of locsti scarerty, India is perhaps destined to compete with 
America as the granary of Great Brimini 
Rtct The name of rice has from time immemorial been closely 
associated with Indian agriculture. The rice-eating populatton 
is estttnated at 67 milliDns^ or over on&third of ihewhoSe,^ 11^ 
howevcTp we except the deltas of the great riverSp and the long 
riv^i^ of laiid fringing the coast, rice may be called a rare crop 

throughout the remainder of the peninsula. But where rice 
is grown, it is in an almost exclusive sense the staple crop. 
In Britbh Burma, in a total cultivated area of 2^833,520 
acres, in as many as 2,554,853 acres^ or 90 per cent, 

were under rice. Independent 1 iurma, on the other hand, grows 
DD rice, but imports largely from British territoiy. For Bengal, 
unfortunately, no genera] statistics are avaihblep But taking 
Rangpur as a tjpical District^ it was there found that 2| mUliou 
acres, out of a dasstfied total of a little more than i J million 
acres, or 8S percent, were devoted to rice. Similar proportlorLS 
hold good for the Province of Orissa, the deltas of the GodAvari, 
Xlstna, and Kdvtri (Cauvefy)i and the lowlands of Travancorc, 
^^itlahar, Kifnara, and the Konkaru In the N'orth-Westem 
Provinces and Oudti, rice is grown in damp localities, or with 
the help of irngadon* and forms a favourite food for the upper 
classes; but the local supply requires to be supplemented by 
importation from BengaL Throughout the interior of the 
countr^'^, except in AssarU;, w^hich is agriculturally a continual- 
tion of the Bengal delta^ the cuhivation of rice occupies but 
a subordinate place. In Madras generally, the area under rice 
amoaobs to about 33 per cent of the whole food-grain area. 
In Bombay proper, the corresponding proportion is only to 
per cent, aud in the outlying Province of Sind, i / per cent 
In the Central Provinces, the proportion rises as high as 34 
per cent , but in the Punjab ll falls to 5 cent In scarcely 
any of the Native States, which cover the centre of the penin¬ 
sula^ is rice grown to a large estent 

M«thod«ar Rice is in fact a local crop^ which caa only be culti vatjcd 
prohtably under exceptional circumstances, althougli under 
those circumstances it returns a Larger pecuniary y-ield than 
inMfuJfu ; atiy other food-grain in India According to the Madras system 
of classification^ rice is a * wet crop,* it demands constant 
iiTigatioii, In a ftw fivourcd tracts, the requisite irrigation is 
supplied hy local rainfall, but more commonly by the pcrtodi- 
^ of ihc Indhn FawiTic Comcritssiens, part ii, p- Si I iSSo)^ 
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cal overflow' of the rivers, either dintctly or irtdircctl>^ through 
artificial channels. It baa been esdmated that the rice crop 
requires 40 inches of water m order to reach its full develops 
menL But more important titan the total amount of water is 
the period over which that amount la dssliihuted. While the 
seedlings are in an early stage of growlhp 2 inches of water 
are ample j hut when the stem is strong, hJgh hcx>ds are unable 
to drown Ll In some Distdeta of Etengal, a long-^lemmcd *" 
variety of rice is grown, w^hich will keep its head above 
12 feet of water. Throughout Bengal, there arc two main 
harvests of rice in the year—(1) the dm or early crop, 
aowTi on comparatively high lands, during the spring show'ers, 
and reaped between July and September; (2) tbe dm&n or 
winier crop,^ sown in low-lying lands^ froni June to August, 
usually Eiansplanted, and rea|>ed from November to January'. 

The latter crop comprises the finer varieties, but the former is 
chiefly HStalned by the cultivators for their ov.vi food supply. 

Besides these two great rice har\ests of the Bengal year, there 
are iutermediate ones in various localities Fhe returns front 
Rangpur District specify no fewer than 295 v-arietics of rioe.’ 

The average out-Uim per acre in Bengal has been estb Out-t™ 
mated at 15 or 1200 lbs.,^ of cleaned rice. In 1S77-7S, ® 

when famine was raging in Southern India^ the exports of nee 
from Calcutta (much of it to Madras) amounted to nearly 17 
million cwts. In British Burma* there is but a single harvest 
in the year, conespoiiding to the dman of Bengal The gram 
is reddish in colour, and of a coarse quality j hut the average 
out-turn is miich higher than in Bengali reaching in Eome 
places an average i>f 200o and 2500 lbs- per acre. In 1E77-7S, 
the Burmese export of rioe exceeded 13 million cwti Besides 
being practically the sole crop grown in the deltaic swamps, 
rice IS also culti^'ated on all the hiUs of India, from Cooig 
to the Hinidlayas. The hill tribes practise one of two tiill culti- 
melhods of cultivation. They cither cut the mountain slopes wtion, 
into terraces^ to which suflident water is conveyed by an 
ingenious 5>‘5tem of petty canals; of they trust to the abund^t 
rainfall, and scatter their seeds on clearings formed by hunung 
patches of the jungle. In both cases, rice is the staple crop, 
where the moistme permits. It figures hugely m the nomadic 
sj^stem of hill cultivation, described at pages 417 'T^e table 
on the next page shows the compaiattve area under rice and 
the two great other classes of fcMd-grains, The figures must 
be taken as approximate Ktimates only. 

1 Sec my Siufitti/af voT. vii* pp. 234-=J7 
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Recent exports of wheat to Europe have drawn attention 
to the important place which this crop occupies in Indian 
a^culture. It is grown to some extent in almost ever)- Dis¬ 
trict ; bnt, broadly speaking, it may be said that wheat does 
not thrive where rice does; nor, indeed, anywhere south of 
the Deccan. The great wheat-growing tract of India is the 
North-lVesteni Provinces, where 57 per cent, of the food-grain 
area is under this crop. In the Punjab, the proportion is 
almost as high, or 54 per cent. Wheat is also largely grown in 
Behar, and in the Districts of Bengal that lie west of the 
Ganges, In the Central Provinces, in 1 K 79 > wheat w'as raised 
on 27 per cent, of the food-grain area, being the chief crop 
in the Districts of Hoshangdbdd, Narsinhpnr, and Sdgar, 
In Bombay, the corresponding pro|)Ortion w'js only 7 per cenC, 
and m Sind, 12 per cent I'he signihcance of these figures may 
be learned firom the feet, that in Great Britain the area under 
wheat is only 3 million acres, or less than one-half the amount 
in a single Indian Province, the Punjab. It has been estimated 
that the total area under wheat in India is equal to the area 
under the same crop In the United States. 

Nor is the out-tum contemptible, averaging about 13 bushels 
per acre in the Punjab, as compared with an average of 
ijl bushels for the whole of Frances The quality, also^ of 
the grain is high enough to satisfy the demands of English 
millers; and * Calcutta Club No, j * commands a price in Mark 
Lane not much below that of the finest Australian or Californian 
produce. Unfortunately, when a prosperous trade with Europe 
seemed on the point of establishing itself, the famine of 1377-7E 
superv-ened; and India will now have to fight against the 
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position of vantage occupied by the United States. According 
to the s>^tem of cl^iBcation in Upper India, wheat tanks ajs a 
radi or spring crop, being reaped at the close of the cold weather 
in April and May. Wherever po^ible, it is irrigated ; and 
the estension of canals through the Gangotic Doib has largely 
contributed to the substitution of wheat for inferior cereals. 

The abolition, in 187of the old Indbti export duty oh wheat, 
laid the foundation of the Indo-Kuropean wheaMrade, which^ 
since this wise measure^ has attained such Jarge dimensions. 

Taking India as a whole, it may be broadly affirmed that SliHeti 
the staple rood-grain is neither rice nor wheat, but milled 
Excluding sijecial rice tracts, varieties of millet arc grown 
more extensively than aJiy other crop, from Madras in the south* 
at least as far as Kijputdna in the north*^ The two most common 
kinds arc great millet (Holcus sorghum tr/ Sorghum vulgarc), CEiL*r 
known in the languages deri^^'d from the San- 

skrit, as in I’elugu, and as cAif/atM in Tamil ; and spiked 
millet (Holcus spicatus rv/ Penicdlaria spicataX called Aj>>ej in 
the north and in the south. In Mysore and the neighbour¬ 
ing DistricLs, (Ekusinc corneana), called ndrAatif in Boin^ 
bay+ take;: the first place. According to the ^ladras system of 
classification, these millets ad rank as ^ diy crops,^ being w^atered 
only by the local rainfall, and sowm under either monsoon ^ 
farther north, they are classed w'ith the MaA/ or autumn 
harvest, as opposed to wheat. 

The following statistics show the impoTtance of millet culti- SiatlitiCM 
ration throughout Souihem and Cenlml India. In Madras, 
in 1875-76, f/id7/£FM covered 4,610,000 acres; rd^, 1,636^000 
acrea; Parngn or £iui;/fa/ii (Paspalum frumenlaceumX 1*054,000 
acres ; z,909^,000 acres ; or millet proper (FanL- 

cum rniliaceum)* 1,185,000, — making a total of 11,384,000 
acres umier *■ dry crops," being 5 a per cent, of the cultivated area. 

The proportion w^as 67 per cent of the food-grain area in 1879. 

In the Upland region of Mj-sone, the proportion under *dry 
crops/ chiefly rises to 77 per cent, of the cultivated 
area* or 84 per cent* of the food-grain area. The total under 
all millets, jW/; and ^djra in Bombay and Sind is 82 iser 
cent, of the food-grain area; in the CemraJ Frovinces, 39 
per cent; in the Punjab, 41 pur cent; and in the Nonh- 
Westem Provinces^ 34 per cent of the fo^-grain area, 

Indian com is cultivated to a limited extent in all parts of 
the country; barley, in the upper valley of the Ganges, throueh- 
out the Punjab, and in the Himdlayan valleys; oats, only as 
^ S« fort^lng table, p, 3S4- 
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M fixpermiental crop by Europeans, /i?iirand but not 
bdjr^^ are invaluable ^ foddej for cattle. 

Pulses of many sorts form important staples In Madras, the 
area under pulses in 1875 was acres, or 9 per cent,; 

in Bombayi about £30^000 acres, or 7 per cent,; in the Punjab, 
4TDoo,aDo acresj. or 2 r per cent The principal varieties grown, 
wath many nadve names, but generically known to Europeans 
as grurn and are—Ciccr adetinurUi Fhaseolus mungcv and 

Pi radLittiS, Dolichos biHoni!?, D, uniflonis, and De lablab, 
Cajanus indicus^ En-'Uin lens, Inath^TUS sativiis, and Pisum 
sati\miL 

Oil-soeds also form an important crop in all parts of the 
country ; oil being unLi'erstHy required, according to native 
customs^ for application to the person, for food, and for lamps. 
In recent years, the cultivation of oilTseedshas received an extra- 
ordinary' ^liduIus owing to their demand in Europct especially 
in France. Put as they can be grown after rice, etc, as a second 
crop, this increase has hardly at all tended to diminish ihe 
production of fpod^grains. “Fhe four chief varieties growTi are 
mustard or rape-seed, linseed, /// or gingelly {sesamum), and 
castor-oil, Sengal and the North-!VesEem Provinces are at 
present the chief sources of supply for the foreign demand, but 
gingelly is largely exported from Madras and, to a less extent, 
(rom EurnuL Area in 1875 under oil-seeds — in Madras, 
about i;,aoOpOoo acres, or nearly 6 per oenL of the cultivated 
area; in Bombay, 628*000, or about 5 |>ttr cent,; in the Central 
Provinces, 1^35^571 acres, or nearly g jjer cenL; in the Punjab, 
780^000 acres, or 4 }M?r cent In the year 1B77-7S, the total 
ex|>ort of oiLHseeds from India amounted to 1^,187,030 cwts,, 
xulued at ;^7,36o,234; in 1S7S-79, to 7,211^790 cwts., valued 
at 

Vegetables itre everywhere cultii'ated in garden plots for 
household use, and also on a larger scale in the neighbourhood 
of great towns. Among favourite native v-egetabies, the foUow- 
ing may be mentioned:—^TTie egg-plant, called 5 nnjd/ or 
(Solarium melongena), potatoes cabbages^ cauliflower, radishes, 
onions^ pu'lic,. turnips* .ind a great variety of cucur- 

bitaceous plants, including Cucumis sati^us, Cucurbita loxvima, 
Lagenaria vulgaris, Trichosanlhes dioica, and Benicasa ccrifiera. 
Of these, potatoes, cabbages, and turnips are of recent intro- 
ducdoit Almost all English v^etables can be raised by a 
careful gardener. Potatoes dirive best on the higher elevations* 
mch as the Khi^ Hills, the NAgiris, the Mysore uplands, and 
the slopes of the Hincdlayas ; but they are also grown on the 
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plains and evqn in deltaic Districts. They were first introduced 
into the Kh^si Hills in 183a They noi^ constitute the princi|;nl 
crop in these and other highland tracts The annual export 
from the Khisf Hills to the Calcutta martet is iiiDre than 7000 
tons^ %'alued at ;^5OjOo0 a year. 

Among the cultivated fnitts are the following:—MangoFrmts, 
(Mangifera indica)^ plantain (Musa paradi5iaca)p pine-apple 
(Ananas sati^n), pomt^giariate (Punica gmnatum), gua\-a 
(Psydium pomiferum f/ P. pyiiferum)^ tamarind (Taniarindiis 
indjca)p jack (Artocaipus uitegrifolia), cnstard-applc (Anoua 
squamosa)} (Carica |japayaj} shaddock (Citrus decu- 

mana), and several varieties of hgj melon^ orange, limej and 
citron. The mangoes of Bombay, of Mdltin^ and of Maldah 
in Bcngalj and the oranges of the Khisf Hills enjoy a high 
reputation} while the guavas of Madias are made into an 
excellent preserve- 

Among spicfrSj for the preparation of cuny^ and other Itot Spicc^^ 
disheS} turmeric and chUlics hold the liist place, and arc 
very widely cultivated. Next in importance come gingejj 
coriander, aniseed, black cummin, and fenugreek. The pcpiicr 
vine is confined to the Malabar coash fh>m Kinara to Tmvan- 
core, Cardamoms are a taluahle crop in the same locality, 
and also m the Nepdiese HimHayas. or bctel-leaf is 

grown by a special caste in most parts of the country, 
cultivation requires constant carCj but is highly remunera- 
ih-e* Bctel-nut or the arcca pdm is chiefly grown in certain 
favoured localities, such as the deltaic Districts of Bengal, the 
Konkan of Bombay, and the highlands of Southern Indhi. 

Besides betel-nut (Arcca catc'chu)^ the palius of India PjJias, 
include the cocoamut (Cocos nucifera)p the bastard date 
(Phffinix sy'lvcstris), the palmyra (Eoiassus flabellifomiis)^ and 
the true ^te (Phoenix dactjlifera). The cocoa’nutj which 
loves a Bandy soil and a moist climatej is found in greatest 
perfection along the strip of coast-line which fringes the south¬ 
west of the peninsula^ w^here it ranks next to rice as the staple 
product. The bastard date, grovm cliiefiy in the country' round 
Odeutta and in the north-east of the Madras Presidency, 
supplies both the jaggeiy' sugar of commerce, and intOKicating 
liquors for local consumption. Spirit is also distilled fiom the 
palmyra, especially in the neighbourhood of Bombay and in the 
south-east of Madras, The true date is almost confined to Sind. 

Sugar is nvanufiictured both from the sugarcane and from Sugar, 
the bastard date-pahUp but the total production is inadequate 
to die local demand The best cane is grown in the Korth* 
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Western Provinces, on imgated land. It Is an espensive crop* 
requiring much attention, and not yielding n return within the 
year I but the profits are proportionately large* In Bengal 
the manuractuie from the otne has declined during the present 
century j but in Jessor District^ the making of date^ugar is 
a thriving and popular itidustiy-i The preparation of sugar is 
everyTA'hcre in the hands of natives^ except in the case of the 
Aska Factory in the Madras District of Ganj^im, and the 
Ashtngrdm Factory in Silysore. Both these factories use sugar¬ 
cane instead of the date jnice, and have received honourable 
notice at exhJbltions in Furope, 

Cotton holds the first place amoitg agncultura] products 
grown for export From the earliest times^ cotton has been 
grown in sufficient quantities to meet the local demandp and 
even in the last century ihere was some slight exfiort from 
the country', which was carefully fostered by the Fast India 
Company. But the present imjTOrtance of the crop dates 
froin the crisis in Lancashire caused by the American 
Prior to iSdo, the exports of raw cotton from India used to 
average less than 3 millions sterling a year; but after that year 
they rose by leaps^ until In 1S66 they reached the enormous 
total of 37 millions. Then canic the ciash, caused by the 
restoration of peace tn the United States; and the exports 
steadily felt to j ust under S millions in 1S7 9, The fact is that 
Indian cotton has a short staple^ and cauuot compare with the 
best American cotton for spinning the finer qualities of yam. 
But while the cotton famine was at its height, the cultivators 
were intelligent enough to make the most of their opportunity. 
The area under cotton increased enonnouslyj and the gfrowers 
managed to retain in their own hands a fair share of the profit 

^The principal cotton^owing tracts are—the ]dains of Gitserat 
and KithiawiTp whence Indian cotton has received in the 
Liverpool market the historic name of Sum// the highbnds of 
the Deccan * and the deep valleys of the Central Provinces 
and Berar* 7 'he best native varieties are found in the Central 
Provinces and Berat, pjassing under the trade names of Ring- 
anghit and Amr^otL These varieties have been successfully 
introduced into the Bombay District of Khandesh. Experi¬ 
ments with seed from New Orleans have been conducted for 
fiev'cral years past on the Cjovernmcnt farms In many |iarts of 
India; but it cannot be said that they have resulted in succe^ 
except in the Bombay District of Dharwdr, whore exotic cotton 

A fiiU ttceount er llbc maauriictEre will Ite roniid in my Sffi/iifiritf 
Affifitni vnl. %]. pp, ^So-agS^ 
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has now geni^rahy snpplanti?d the indigenous staple. 

J^ 75 - 7 *s the total area under cotton in the Bombay Presidency* jjamba^ 
including Sind and the Native States, amounted to 4,51^^ 587 
acies^ ^^ith a yield of 2+142,835 cwti Of this total, 583,854 
acres, or 13 |>er cenL, were sow^n with exotic cotloUi including 
that from the Central Fro^ances and also that from New' 

Orleans, with a yield of 248,767 cwts. The average yield was 
thuij about 53 lbs. per acre, the highest being in Sind and 
GtiKcrat, and the low'ost in the Southern Marhatta country. 

Jn 1875-76, the total exports were 3,887,808 cwts.+ from the 
Bombay Presidency+ including the produce of the Central 
Provinces and the Bemis, valued at j£iOi& 7 Jj 7 ^*' 

In 1877-78, the area under cotton in the Centml Provinoes Cfjiicm 
was 837,083 acres* or under 6 jier cenL of the total cuUi-™ 
vated area, chiedy in the Districts of Nagpur, Wardha, and ; 

Rdipun The average yield wms about 59 lbs, per aero. 

The exports from the Central I'rovinccs to Bombay* including 
from Berar, were about 300,000 cats., ralued 
at 673,000, In the same year* the area under cotton in 
Bemrwa-s 2,078,273 acres, or 32 |ier cent of the total culti-in Berar; 
vated area, chiefly in the two Districts of Akok and .^mnioti. 

The average yield was as high as 67 lbs, of cleaned cotton per 
acre. The total export was \'alued at ^2,354,946, almost 
cotircly railway'^boriie. In T^ladras, the average area under mSIadraji; 
cotton is about 1,500,000 acres, chiefly in the upland Districts 
of Bellar^' and Karnuh and the low plains of Kistna and 
Tinnevelli- The total es|>orts in 1376-77 were 460,000 ewts.^ 

%'alued at about t miLlion sterling. In Bengal, the culiiv'ation in Bengal: 
of cotton is on the dedint The local demand is satisfied by 
imports from the North-Western Provinces and from the border- 
ing bill tracts, where a very short-stapled variety of cotton is 
extensivLly cultivated- The total area under cotton in Bengal 
IS estimated at only 162,000 acres, yielding 138,000 cwts, of 
cleaned cotton. Of this, 31,000 acre& were in S^rau, 28,000 
iti the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and 20,000 in Cuttack 
Throughout the NorthAVestem Provinces, and also the Punjab, 
sufficient cotton is grown to meet the w^ts of the village weavers 

"I'he total export of raw cotton from Indian ports in 137S-79, Cotton 
was 3,966,569 cwii^ valued at ;^7j9i4,o9t, besides cotton 
twist and yam to the value of ^9371698, and cotton manu¬ 
factures valued at 644,125* 

The cotton-mills of Bombay will be treated of under the Totten 
heading ^ manufactures.* But apart from w'eaving and spinning, 
the cotton tmde has given birth to other busy industries. 
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devoted to cleaning ihe fibre and pressing it into hales for 
carriage. In 1^76-77^ ihero were altogetber ^506 sreaiD^giiis 
^Ibr cleiining cottoti in the Bombay Frtsidencyp besdes in 
the Native States. In additionp there weni ijo full-presses 
worked by steam power^ and 183 half-presses worked by manual 
labour. Cotton gins and cotton presses are also numerous at 
the chief marts in the Central Provinces and Bctar. 

Jute ranks next to cotton as a fibre crop. The extension 
of Its cultivation has been equally rapidt but it is more limited 
in its area, being pracdcatly confined to Xorthem and Eastern 
Bengal. In this tract, which extends from Pumiah to Cioal- 
par3]{ for the most part north of the (Ranges and along both 
banks of the Brahmaputra, jute is grown on almost every 
variety of sofl. The chief characteristic of the cultivation is 
that it remains entirely under the control of the cultivator. 
Practically a peasant proprietor, he increases or diminishes his 
cultivation according to the state of the market, and keeps 
the profits in his own hands- The demand lot jute in Europe 
has contributed more than any administTative measuie to raise 
the standard of comfort throughout Eastern Bengal 

The plant that yields the jute of commerce is called /df 
or by the natives, and belongs to the family of mallows 

^Corchoms olitorius and C- capsulaiis). It sometimes attains 
the height of i z feet The se^ is generally sown in Aprii, 
the favourite soil being or aBuvial sandbanks thrown 

up by the great rivers j and the plant is ready for cutting in 
August When it first rises above the ground, coo much water 
will drown it j but later on, it is able to survive heavy fioods. 
After being cut, the stalks are tied up in bundles, and thrown 
into standing water to steep. When totted to such a degree 
that the outer coat peels off easily, the bundles are taken out of 
the waterj and the fi bre is extracted and carefully washed. It now 
appears as a long, soft, and silky thread j and all that remains 
to do is to make it tip into bales for expoTt. The final process 
of pitting 13 usually petfoimed In steam-presses at Calcutta. 
The trade is to a great extent in the hands of natives- 
or baveiling hucksters go round in boats to all the 
little river marts, to which the jme has been brought by the 
ciUtivstors- By them agcnc>^ the produce is conveyed to a. 
few gr^t centres of trade, such as .‘^inijganj and Kdr:£ingnnj, 
where it is transferred to wholesale merchantsv who ship it to 
Calcutta by steamer or large native boats, according to the 
urgency of deinand. 

In 1873-73, when speculation was briskest, it is esdmated 
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that about i mjllidu acres were uinier Jule, dlstnbuLcd over 16 Jute otit- 
BLsirJcUj which had a total cultivable area of aj milHon acres. 

The total export from Calcutta in that year was about 7 Expgiti 
million cwts., valued at 143^54$. Both quantides and 
prices have since somewhat declinedp but the business remains 
on a stable footing. In the total export of raw Jute 

from India was 6,0^1,382 ewts.^ valued at besides 

jute manufactures to the value of ,098^434. Jute is 
undoubtedly an exhausdrig crop; but this fact is well 
known to the cultivators, who generally allow jute-fields 
to lie fallow evcf)' third or fourth year. A fear has some¬ 
times been expressed that the profits derived from jute 
may have induced the cultivators to neglect their grain 
crops. But the apprehension seems to be quite g^undless. A^iwcuio 
For the most port, jute is grown on Booded lands which w^ould 
Otherwise lie untilled. It only covers a ver)^ sniaU fiortion of 
the total aieup even of the jute DistrictSp say 4 per cent,; and 
the fertility of the rice-fields of Eastern Bengal is such that they 
could support a much denser populadon than at presenL Jutep 
in short, is no rival of rice; but a snbsidiar>^ crop, from which 
the cultivator makes money, while he reserves the rice for his 
own consumption. 

Indigo is one of the oldest, and, until the introduction of tea- InJigu, 
planting, it ranked as the most impoztantp of the Indian staples 
grown by European capital. In Bengal proper, its cultivation lisdcctioc 
has greatly declined since the early years of this txintury, 

English planters have entirely abandoned the Districts of HiSgli, 
the Tu'enty-fom- Paiganis, Dacca, Faridpur, Rongpur, and 
Pabna, which are dotted with the sites of ruined factories^ In 
Nadiya, Jessor, Muishidabdd, and Maldah, the industry is 
still carded on; but it has not recovered hnm the depr^ion 
and actual damage caused by the indigo riots of i860, and 
the emancipation of the pensantiy' by the Land Act of 
1859. Indigo of a superior quality is momifactuted in 
Midnapur, along the frontier of the hill tracts. The culti¬ 
vation on the old scale still flourishes in North Behar, cmld. 
from which is derived one - hnif of the total exports from 
Calcutta. No accurate stadsttes of area arc available ^ but ' 
in Tirhut alone there are 56 prindpai concerns, with 70 
outworks^ producing annually about 20,000 of d^c ^ in 

Sdian, 30 principal concerns and 25 outworks, produdng about 
11,000 fmiifidsj in Chompdian, 7 huge cortcenrs, pr^udng 
also 13^000 It bo^ been esrimoted that the total 

^ Tlw Ikctoiy fKnixMd of \ad\^ weighs 74 Hm, 10 or. 
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amount of money atiniiilly distributed by tbe pbntcrs of 
. „ North Behar cannot be less than i million sterling. Across 
IW^Mj in the North AV^eitem Provificcsp indigo is grown and 

^ joaiHjfjctured to a considerable extent byjintive 
In the Punjab, also^ Indigo is an important native cropi especially 
tn the Districts of Multan, Muzafloigarh, and Dcrd GMzi Khdru 
in Madisif. ^he total area under indigo is about 300,000 aeres^ 

grown and manufactured entirely by the natives, chiefly in the 
north-east of the Pr^identy, extending along the coast from 
KLstna to south Arcot, and inland to Kamdl and Cuddapah. 
In ifi77-7S, the total export of indigo from all JndJa was 

1 ao,605 cwts., valued at 494^334; in i 37 S- 79 ,the ex^jorts 

amounted to 105,05 1 cwts., of the value of ^^,960,463. 
cx^^irtL Bengal. Indigo is usually grown on low lying lands, with 

sandy soil, that are liable to annual inundation ; in Eehar^ on 
comparatively high land Th& g^uieral practice is for the 
to obtain from the or landlord a lease of the 

ptambg. whole village area for a term of years; and then to require the 
rAjunfs or cultivators to grow indigo on a certam [lOrtion of 
their farms m-erj' year, under a sj-stem of advances. The 
soedp of which the best kind is imported from Cawnpore, is 
generally sown about >farch j and the crop is ready for gather¬ 
ing by the beginning of July. A second crop is sometimes 
obtained in September. Wh^n cut. the leaves are tafeen to the 
betory* to be steeped in large vats for about ten hours until 
. the process of fetmcntaiioii h complcteti The water is dien 
run off into a second vat^ and subjected to a brisk beaiing^ 
the effect of which is to separate the particles of dye and cause 
them to settle at the bottom. Finally^ the sediment is boiled^ 
strained, and made up into cakes for the Calcutta market. 
In recent years, steam has been introduced Into the factoriea 
for two purposes: to maintain an equable temperature in the 
vats while the preliminary process of fermentation is going on, 
and to supersede by machinery^ the manual labour of beating. 
Opium. The opium of commerce is grown and m,Tnufaciured in ew'o 
special tracts : (i)the ralley of the Ganges round PatnA and 
Benares; and (^)a fertile tableland in Cemral India, corre¬ 
sponding to the old kingdom of Milwd. for the most part stUl 
under the l^nile of native chiefs^ among whom Smdhia and 
m Bengal HoSkar rank hrst In Mdiwa, the cultivation of poppy is free. 

^iid the duty is levied as the opium passes through the British 
Presidency of Bombay; in Bengal the cultivation is a 
in lUj- CoveffsiTiGnt monopoly. Opium is also- grown for local cori- 

^ sumption throughout PUijpntana, and to a very limited exterit 
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Jfl Lhc Punjab and the Central Provinces. Throughout the 
rest of India it is absolutely prohibited. In the Ganges valley, 
the cultivation is supervised from t^'o agenciesi with their 
headquarters at Patni and Ghizipurj at which two towns alone 
the manufacture is conducted 1 n 13 72* the Bengal area under Bengal 
poppy was 560,000 acres; the number of chests of opium sold 
was 435675 ; the sum realised was giving a net 

reirenue The whole of this w^as exported from 

Calcutta to China and the Straits Seulemeots. The amount 
of opium exported from Bombay is about equal, thus raising 
the avetage exports of opium to about la millions sterling, of 
which about S millions represents net profit to Govemmenf, 

In tSyS-jEj, 91^200 chests of opium were exported from allToiid 
India, of the value of 2,993,935, of which 

repTesented the net profit to Government* 

Under the Bengal system, aimual engagements are entered Bengal 
into by the cultivators to sow a certain quantity of land with 
poppy; and it is a fundamental principle, that thej^ may engage or ' 
refuse to engage, as they please- As with most other Indian 
industries, a pecuniary advance is made to the cultivator adyanca; 
before he commences operations^ to be deducted w^hen he 
delivers over the opium at the subordinate agencies. He is 
compelled to mako over his whole produce, being paid at a fixed 
rale, according to quality^ The best soil for poppy is high 
iMd which can be easily manured and irrigated. The cultiva¬ 
tion requires much attention throu^out* From the com-toltiTa- 
iiiencement of the mins in June until October, tho ground 
prepared by repeated ploughing, weeding, and manuring. The 
seed is sown in the first fortnight of Noi'ember^ and se^'eral 
waterings are necessary before the plant reaches maturity in 
Februaty. After the plant has flowered, the first process is l1^uAIlj±lc^ 
to remove the petals, which are preserved, to be used after- 
wards as ooverings for the opmm<akesi- The juice is then 
collected during the month of March, by scarifying the capsules 
m the afternoon with an iron instrument, and scraping it oil 
the next morning. The quality of the drug mainly depends 
upon the skill with which this operation Ls pcrfqnncd- In the 
banning of April, the cultivators bring in their opium to the 
subordinate agencies, where it is examined and weighed, and 
the accounts ore settled The final process of preparing the 
drug in balls for the Chinese market is conducted at the two 
centra I agencies at Fatni and GMzipur. 'fhis generally lasts 
□util the end of July, but the balls are not dry enough to be 
packed in chests until October 
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Tobacco \s grown in GVCrf District of India for local con- 
sufnpUon. The soil and dimait are favoumblej bat the 
quality of native cured tobacco is so infcrlort as to scarcely 
find a market in Europe. The principal tohacco - growing 
tracts are Kangpiir and Tirhut in Uengal, Kaita in Bombay^ 
the delta of the Godd^^ and Coimbatore and Madura Dis¬ 
tricts in hladras, The two kst-moiitiDned Districts supply the 
raw material for the well-known " Trichinopoli cheroot," almost 
the only form of Indian tobacco that finds favour with 
Europeans;, the produce of the Mfrkds or alluvial blatidbs in 
the Godavari is manufactured into "coconadas." The tobacco 
of Northern Bengal is largely exported to British Burma; for 
the Buruiesc, although great smokers, do not grow sufficient 
for theii own needs, The mantifaclure of tobacco^ both In 
Madras and Burma, is now making progr®s under European 
supervision, and promises to supply an important new staple in 
the ex[x}rt5 of India. 

In 1376-77, the total registered imports of tobacco into 
Calcutta were 5311700 mamdjr valued at p^s^ijocyo, of which 
more than half came from the single District of Rangpur. 
Tobacco is also grown for export in the Chittagong Kill 
Tracts. The tobacco of Tbhut is chiefly CLvportcd tow^ards the 
west The total area under tobacco in that District is esti- 
tnated at 40,000 acres* the best quaiil^ being grown jn /a/^and 
Sarcssa of the Tijpdr Subdivision. 

Since 1375, a private firm of capitalists* backed by Govern¬ 
ment supportt lius begun to grow tobacco* and manufiicEuue 
it for the European market The scene of operations is 
two abandoned stud-farms at Ghizlpuj in the North-Western 
Provinces, and at Pusa in Tirhut District, BengaL In 
1S7S79, about a 40 acres were cultivated with tobacco, 
the total crop being about 160,000 lbs. Five English or 
American curers were employed. Some of the produce was 
exported to England as ‘ cured leaf but the Larger part was 
put upon the Indian market in the form of * manufactured 
smoking mixtuiE.* This mixture is in demand at regimental 
messes and cauteeuS;, and has also found its way to Austialio. 
The enterprise may now be said to ha.^'e iKissed beyond the 
stage of expericnent, and bos probably opened a new sphere 
alike for Indian agricultuie and European capital. The one 
essential condition of success is skilled supervision in the 
delicate process of tobacco^iuring. Tobacco to the ^’alue of 
j^iaS*^30 was exported from India in iSjS-ygu 
Before proceeding to crops of a special characler, such as 
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colfeeT tcctj a'ntJ dnchonn, it may be well to give a general t-^ncet- 
view of the area covered by the staples of Indian agriculture. 

The table on nest page must be taken as approximate only; crap 
it represents^ however* the best infoimation available (iBSa)^ 

Its figures show various changes &om the estimates in 1875, 
incorporated in some of the foregoing paragraphs. But it is 
necessary to warn the reader that Indi^ jigricultural returns 
do not ala-ays stand the test of statisttcal analpjs, I can only 
reproduce the local figures without vcrifjing them; alike in 
the preceding pages, and in this tabular statement (p, 396). 

But steps are now being taken to secure a higher degree of 
trustworthiness in such returns. 

The cultivation of coffee is confined to Southern India, Coffee, 
although attempts have been made to introduce the plant both 
into British Burma and into the Bengal District of Chitta¬ 
gong. The coffee tract may be rcaighly defined as a section of 
the landward slope of the HVcstCfri Ghats, emending from 
Kanara in the north toTravancore in theesttreme south. This Coffee 
tract includes almost the whole of Coorg, the Districts of"^' 
Kddur and Hasson in Mysore, and the Nfigiri Hitls, enlarged 
by the recent annexation of the Wain^d, Within the last few 
years* the cultivation has extended to the She^nroy Hills in 
Salem Districtp and to the Falni Hills In Madura, tjnlike tea, 
ooffee TMis not introduced into India by European enterprise; 
and even to the present day its culrivalion is largely conducted 
by natives. The ^ialabar coa^ has always enjoyed a direct 
commerce with Arabb* and yielded many converts to IslAra, 

One of these cooverts* Edba Budan* is said to gone IfliradTio 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and to have brought back 
him the coffee berty. which he planted on the hill range 
in Mysore still called after his name. Accoiding to local 
tradition, this happened about two centuries; ago. The 
shrubs thus sown lived on, but the cultivation did not spread 
until the bc^nnbg of the present century. The State of 
iMysqre and the Biba Budan range also witnessed the first 
opening of a coffee^den by an English planter about forty 
years ago. The success of this experiment led to the e^dsnsion 
of coffee cultivation into the neighbouring tract of Manjaiibidi 
also in Mysore, and bto the Wainid Subdivisicin of the Madras 
District of Malabar. From 1840 to 1860, the enterprise made pra- 
slow pio^ss; but since the latter date, it has spread 
great rapidity along the whole line of the U’estern Ghats^ 
clearing away the primeval forest, and opening a new era of 
prosperity to the labouring classes. The following statistics 

mf. 597, 
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show the axes under ccffcc for the year iS77-7£:—In ^lysoTtp CofiVe^ 
i 3S,433 acres, almost confined to the two Districts of Hassatt 
tLnd K:ldJr; in Madras, 5S,gS3 ncres* chiefly in Malabar, the ^ 
Nflgiris, and Salem; in Cooig, 45,150 acres: tota], 
nofcs, exclusive of Travancore, The a^nerage out-turn is csti- 
matecl at al>out 3 ewts. per acre of mature plant The total 
Indian exports (from Madras) in 1377-78 were 33,399,351 lbs., 
valued at ;£'t?355,643T of which about onc-ha]fwas consigned 
to the United Kingdom. In 1878-79, the exports amounted 

33,336,000 Ibg.p valued at ^1,548,481. 

Considerable judgment is required to select a suitable site 8ite for 
for a cofTee-ganden, for the shrub will only thrive under special _ 

circumstances, which it is not very easy to anticipate fefore^ ^ " 

hand It is essential that the spot should be sheltered from 
the full force of the monsoon, and that the minfall, though 
ample, should not be excessive. The most desirable ele^^tion elevfi[t«ii ; 
is between 1500 and 35&0 feet above sea level The climate 
must be and damp, conditions which are not conducive 
to the health of Europeans. ^Vlmost any kind of forest land 
will do, but the deeper the upper stratum of decomposed 
vegetable matter the beiien The site chosen for a garden Is 
first cleared with the axe of jungle and undergrowth, butcl«trip£; 
sufficient timber-trees should be left to funttsh shade. In 
the month of EhJCcmber, the berries are sown in a nursery, 
which has previously been dug, manured, we«dedp and water<^ 
as carefully as a garden* Between June and Augusq the seed¬ 
lings are planted out in pits dug In prepared ground at regular cuStiva- 
intervalsan operation which demands the utmost carefulness ^ 
in order that the roots may not be injured- in the first year, 
weeding only is required; in the second year, the shrubs are 
* topi>ed/ to keep them at an avenge height of about 3 feet; 
in the third year, they commence to bear, but it h not until the 
seventh or eighth year that the planter is rewarded by a full 
crop* The season for blossoming is March and Apnh when 
the entire shrub burgeons in a snowy expanse of ffow^er, with a 
most delicate fragrance. Gentle showers or heavy mists at this 
season contribute greatly to the fecunditj' of the blossoms^ 

The crop ripens in October and Noveraben The berries arc picking: 
picked by hand, and collected in baskets to be "pulped" on the ^\^p[ng ; 
spot. This opemtion is performed by means of a revolving 
Iron cylinder, fixed agaLnsi a breastwork at such an inten'al that 
only the * beans ^ proper pass throughp w'hile the husks ate 
rejected The beans are then left to ferment for about twenty- 
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four hQursp w!hen thmr sacchanne covering is ii^'ashed oif- 
Afier drying in the sun for six or eight daj'Sj they 
ready to he put in bags and despatched from the garden. But 
befcre being shipped^ they have yet to be prepared for the 
home market, *rbis is done at large coffee-work^ to be found 
at the wesiein ports and in the interior of Mysore- The 
pxltng, bemes are here * peeled * in an iron trough by broad iron 
wheels, worked by steam power i and afterwards * winnowcdi^ 
gntdedp and sorted for the market. 

Tea. The culdvation of tea in India commenced within the memory 

of men stiD living, and die industry now surpasses even indigo 
as a held for European capital. Unlike cofrce-]>lanting] the 
enterprise ow^es its origin to the itiidadon of GoiremmenL, 
and It has never attracted the attention of the natives. Early 
tiuveliers reported that the tea-plant was indigenous to the 
southern \'aJleys of the HimdLayos} but they were rnistaken in 
the identity of the sbmbi which was the Os)Tis nepolensis. The 
Home of real tea (Thea viridis)^ a plant akin to the comeilb, grows wild 
Assojtv, being commonly found throughout the hill tracts 
As£:«. between the valleys of the Brahmaputra and the IMmk. I t there 
sometimes attains the dimensions of a large tree | and from 
this, as well as from other indications, it has been plausibly 
inferred that Assam is the real home of the plant, which was 
thence introduced at a prehistoric date into China. The dis- 
coi^eiy of the tea-plant growing wild in Assam is generally 
attributed to two brothers named Bruce, w^ho brought back 
specimens of the plant and the seed, after the conquest of the 
Province from the Burmese in iS26^ In January 1S34, under 
the Gcivcmor-Gerteialship of Lord WiUiona Bentinck, a com* 
mittee was appointed ^ for the p-urpose of submitting a plan for 
the introduction of tca*culture into Jndia.^ In the following 
year, plants and seed were brought from Chino, and widely 
distributed throughout the country. Government itself under- 
Ktnjc nt- took the formation of expenraenta] plantations in Upper 
Assam, and in die sub-HimiJayan Districts of Xumiun and 
Gaihw'iJ in the North A Ves tern Provinces. A party of sJdllod 
manufaciurtm was brought from China, and the leaf which ih^' 
pre|Wjed was favourably reported upon in tlic London market. 
Forthwith private speculation took up the enterprise. The 
p!uU«^ Assam Tea Company, still by far the largest, was fonned in 
iS^J9-ST. ifijg, and received the Government an extensive grant 
of land, with the nutseries which had been already laid out. In 
Kumiun, retired members of the civil and miUtaiy scr^'ices 
t^e forward with equal eagerness. Many fundamental mis^ 
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takes as to site, soil, and methods of maniifiicturc wene made 
in those early da^-s, and bitter disapfK>mmient was the chief 
result But while private enterprises languished^ Government 
steadily persn-ered. It retained a portion of its Assam 
gardens in its own hands nniil iZ4% when the Assam Com¬ 
pany began to emerge from their difficulties. Government 
aJso catri(d on the huginess in Kumiiunp under the able 
managemcnit of Dr. jamesemp as Late as 1855. 

The real progress of tea-planting on a great scale in Assam Ra pid 
dates from about 1851, and was greatly assi^e<l by the 
pfomulgarion of the Waste land Rtiles of 1S54. By 1859, 
there were already 51 gardens in existence, owned by pri^-ate 
individuals; and the eoturprise had extended from its original 
headquarters in LakhLmpur and Sibsdgar as far down the Brah¬ 
maputra as KimnipL In !35G, the tea^pbnt was discoverfid 
wild in the District of Cachdr in the Bjlrak valley, and European Cadiir. 
capital was at once directed to that quarter. At about the 
same timcj tea-planting was introduced into the neighbourhocjd 
of the Himala)'an sanitarium of DdrjiEing, among the Sikhitn DujEling^ 
Himdiayas. 

The success of these undertakings engendered a wild 
splint of speculation in tea companieSj both in India and 
ai hom^ w hich reached its climax in 1S65- The industry' Crisis of 
iecoveted hut slowly from the effects of the disastrous crisis, *^ 5 - 
and did not again reach a stable position until 1869. Since 
that date, it has rapidly but steadily progressed, and has been 
ever opening new fields of enterprise. At the head of the Bay Sabsfr 
of Bengal in Chittagong District, side by side with coffee on 
the Nilgiii Hills, on the foiest-dad slopes of Chutid J^igpur, 
amid the low-lying jungle of the Bhutan Dwdrs^^ and even ia 
Araimn, the energetic pioneers of tea-plantbg have established 
their industry. Different degrees of success may have rew'aided 
them, but in no case have they abandoned the struggle. 

The market for Indian tea is practically inexhaustibly There 
is no reason to suppose that ah the suitable localities have yet 
been tried; and we may look forward to the day w'hen India 
shall not only rivaJ^ blit supersede, China in her staple product 

The following statistics, unless otherwise ^ted, refer to the SiaBjtii:^ 
year 1S77-7S. The total area taken up for lea in Assam, 
including both the Brahmaputra, and the Barak valleys, was 
736,081 acres^ of which 538^961 acres were fit for cultivation } 
the total number of separate estates was 1718; the total out¬ 
turn was 23,352,298 lbs., at the average rate of 2S6 lbs. per 
acre under mature plant In Bengal^ the area taken up was Bengal. 
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62,641 acres, of which 20,462 acres were under mature plant, 
meludiag 18,120 acres in the single District of Ditjiiingj 
the number of gardens was 221; the out-turn was 5,768,654 
lbs., at the rate of 283 lbs. per acre under mature plant. 
X.W* In the North-Western Provinces, there were, in 1876, 2$ 
J'rtvmcea- estates in the Districts of Kumiun and Garhwil, with an 
out-turn of 578,00a lbs., of which 550,000 lbs, were sold in 
India to Central Aslan merchants; and in 1871, jp estates in 
Dehra Ddti, with 2024 acres under tea, and an out-turn of 
297,828 lbs. In the Punjab, there were 10,046 acres under 
tea, almost entirely confined to Kingrd District, with an out¬ 
turn of r,115,106 lbs., or in lbs. per acre. In M.'idras, the 
.trea under tea on the Nilgiris unis 3160 acres; the exports 
from the Presidency were 183,178 lbs,, valued at 9,308. 
Kscluding the figures just given for Madras, the whole of the 
Indian tea is shipped from the port of Calcutta, and almost the 
whole is sent to the United Kingdom. The total eicports by sea 

for 1 87 7-78 were 33,459,0 7 5 lbs., valued at j^;3,044,5 7 r. ^ 

totaJ supply, about 26,000,000 Ihs, came from Assam, about 
8,000,000 lbs. from Bengal, 787,000 1L& from the North- 
IV estern Provinces, and 684.000 lbs. from the Punjab. In the 
same year, the exports of tea from the Punjab to Central .Asia 
were returned at 1,217,840 lbs,, valued at ^181,634, being 
a considemblc decrease on the previous year. In the year 
1879^80, the exports of Indian tea to Great Britain rose to 
4 oiniUbn lbs., and new markets have been successfully opened 
in Australia and the United States, 

The processes of cultivation and manufacture are vety similar 
throughout the whole of India, with the exception that in Upper 
India the leaf is prepared as green tea for the markets of 
Central Asia. Three main varieties arc recognised—A-ssani. 
pLiS Hybrid. The first is the indigenous plant! some¬ 

times attaining the dunenstons of a tree; yielding a strong 
and high-priced tea, but difiicult to rear. The China varieh^ 
origi^ly imported from that country, is a short bushy shrub! 
yielding a compamivety weak tea and a small out-turn per 
acre The third v^ety is a true hybrid, formed by crossing 
the two other species. It combines the qualities of both in 
varying proportions, and is the kind most sought after by 
pantLis. In a]| cases, the plant is raised ixom seed, which in 
sue and a])peaiance resembles the hazel-nut. The seeds are 
so^ in carefully prepared nurseries in December and January, 
-•n at irst r^uire to he kept shaded. About April, the seed- 
tings arc sufilciently grown to be transplanted, an operation 
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which contiimes [nlo Jidy^ The site selected for a lea-g^ardcti SErc? for 
should be coraparattvdy elevated land, for it is essential that I^ens. 
trater should not lodge round the roots of the pLants. In 
Assam^ which may be taken as the typical tea district, the most 
favourite situation is the slopes of low hills, that everyn'here 
rise above the marshy valle)^ On the summit may be seen 
the neat bungalow of the planter, lot^cr down the coolie lines^ 
while the tea bushes are studded in rows with mathematical 
precision all round the sides. The best soil is virgin forest SaLL 
land, rich in the decomposed vegetable matter of ages. Great 
l^ains arc expended to prevent this fertile mould from being 
washed away by the violence of the tropical rains, In bringing 
new land into condition^ the jungle should be cut down in 
December, and burned on the spot in February, The ground 
is then cleaned by the plough or the hoe, and marked out for 
the seedlings by means of stakes planted at regular inte™ls of 
about 4 feet from each other. 

For the first tw o years, nothing is retjuired except keeping Work of 
the plants clear of weeds. Afterwards, it is neccssar)^ 

[jrune the luxuriant height of the bushes in the cold season of ' 
evety ensuing yean The prunings should be buried round the 
roots of the plant for manure. ITie plants begin to come into 
bearing in the third year, and gradually reach ihear maximum 
yield in their tenth year. The produce consists of the ' flushes,* ^rtnihcs 
or successive shoots of young leaves and buds, which first 
appear in the beginning of the rainy season. There are 
from five to sev^ full Hushes in the season from March to 
No^-emben The bushes are picked about every' ten days by picking; 
women and children, who are paid by weight on bringing their 
baskets to the factory', when the operation of manufacrure 
forthwith begins. The leaf is first spread out lightly on trays 
or mats, bi order that it may ^w'ither,' if. become limp and" wither- 
flaccidl Under favourable conditions, this result is elfceted in 
a single night; but sometimes the natural process has to be 
accelerated by exposure in the sun or by artificial heat. The 
next operation is known as ^rolling/perfonned either by theroULiig; 
manual labour of coolies or by machinery. I’he object of this 
is to twist and compress the leaf into balk, and set up fermern 
tadon. 'J'he final stage is to arrest fetm entation by drying, dryia^; 
which may be effected in many ways^ usually by the help of 
machinery. The entire process of manufacture after * wither¬ 
ing,' does not take more than about four hours iind a half All 
that now remains to do is to sort the lea in sievi!s, according sorting, 
to size and quality, thus distingubhing the x-arious grades frem 
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riowery Pekoe to Broken Congou, and lo pack it for shtpmctil 
in the well-known tea chests. 

The introduction of the quinine-yielding cinchona into 
India is a remarkable example of success rewarding the 
indetitigablc exertions of a single man. When Mr. Clements 
Irlarkham imdcrtook the task of transporting' the seedlings 
from South An^crica in rfifiop dnehona had never before 
been reared arlihdaily. But the novel expetiinent in arbori¬ 
culture has not only been successfully conducted* but has 
proved lemiinemtive from a pecutiiarj^ point of view. A 
ch^p febrifuge has been provided for the fevcr-stricketi popu¬ 
lation of the Indian plains* white the suqdus bark sold in 
Europe more than repays interest upon the capital expendi¬ 
ture. These results have been produced from an expenditure of 
about ^100,000. The headquarters of cinchona cnltii^tion 
are on the Nflgiri Hills* where Government owns several planta- 
iions, covering an aggregate of about looo acres* w-Itb about 
570,000 full-grown plants. From the Government plantations, 
cinchona seeds and plants are annually distrEbuted to the public 
in btge qu^^tlties; and there arc already several private planta¬ 
tions* rivalling the Government estates in area* and understood 
to be very valuable properties. The \Tirieties of cinchona 
most commonly cultivated arc C. officinalis and CL suoeirubm; 
but experiments are being conducted with C enJisaya, C 
pubescens, C ianceolata, and C, pitayensis. Xow that the 
success of the enterprise is secure, Govenunent has somewhat 
curtailed the extent of its own opeiations, fresh hod b 
being taken up* but the plantations are kept free from weeds. 
Tltc quinologist's department has been abolished, and the 
bark is sold in its raw state 

trom the central establishment of the Government on 
the Nilgiris, cinchona has been introdijccd into the Paloi 
Hills in Madura District, into the Wainiid,and into the State of 
rravoncore Plantations have also been successfully opened by 
tkjvemment near Merfcira in Coorg* on the Bdba Budan Hills 
m Mysore, and in Tsit-taung (Sitang) District in British Burma, 
failure Ims attended the experiments made at Maktbaleshwar 
in the Bombay Presidoticj-* and at Nongkiao in the Khdsl 
Hills, Assoim But die success of the Government plantation 
at Dirjflmg, in Nortliem Bengal, rivals that of the origbal 
plantation on the Xilgiris. The area has been gradually 
extended to more than iooo acres* and the bark is manulac- 
mto quinine on the spot by a Government quinologisL 
speacs mostly grown is C. succEmbia* which yields a 
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red-cotouTcd barkp rich in its total yield of alkaloids, hut 
comjiafatively poor in qiuning proper. EJTorts arc being made 
to increase the culth^tion of C- calisaya, which nelds the 
more valuable bark; but this opedes is difhcuk to propagate^ 
The febrifuge^ as issued by the quinologistf is in the form of 
a nearly white pewderj,^containing the following alkaloids:— 
Quinine, cinchonidinep cinchonine^ quinainine^ and what is 
known as amorphous alkaloid. It has been authoritatively 
described as ‘a |>erfcii:lly safe and elhcient substitute for 
quinine in all ca^es of ordiiiary intermittent fever.^ It has 
been substituted for imported quinbe, in the proportion of 
three-fourths to onc-fourth, at all the Government di^unsariesp 
by which measure alone an economy of more than ^20,000 
a year has been achieved I nnd it is now eagerly sought after 
by pri\^te druggists from every part of the conntiTi'. 

The following are the financial results of the two Govern¬ 
ment plantations in 1^77-78:—On the Nilgiris, the crop was 
j jS,SoS Ibs.^ of which 133,951 lbs, were shipped to England^ 
and the rest supplied to the Madras and Eombay medical 
departments. The total receipts were ^£^35,875, and the total 
t; 5 cix:nditurc ^£^6977, thus showing a net profit of 
At Ihiijning, the crop amounted to 344+225 lb& of bark, which 
wras all handed over to the quinologistt and yielded 5162 lbs. 
of the febrifuge. The total receipts were j£9707, of which 
^6represents the amount debited to Government depait- 
ments for the sale of febrifuge and baik, while ^3519 was 
derived from soles to the public; The total cxjjenditure was 
^£8554, of which ^5790 was expended upon the plantation^ 
and ^3764 on the quinoiogist^s department. The net profit, 
thereforcp was which is expected shortly to rise 

;£4ooo a year, as more of the young plants come into 
bearing. 

Sericulture in India is a starionoiys if nol: a declining industry; 
The large production in Chino^ J3pan+ and the Mediter¬ 
ranean coimiries controls the Eurojiean markets; and on an 
average of years, the imports of raw silk into India exceed 
the exports. The East India Company from the first took 
great pains to foster the producEiQii of silk. As early as 
1767, two years after the grant of the financial administration 
of llengal had been conferred upon the Company^ w'e find 
the Governor, Mr, Verctst, personally urging the saminddr^, 
gathered at Murshidibdd for the ceremony of the * to 

give all possible encouragement to the cultivation of mulberry'/ 
In 1769, a colony of reelers was brought from Italy to teach 
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iiic system followed in the filatures at Novi, The first silk 
1765. prepaJTcd after the It^tlian method reached Hnglatid in ijiif 
rtnd Bengal silt soon became an uniiOTtani article of export, 
Similar efforts slanted at Madms in i7'95 ivere abandoned 
^ years. The silk-TFonn is said to have been 

intrc^ucfid into Mysore by Tipii Sultdn, nnd for many years 
17^1- prosper But rccctilly the womis there have been 

afTltcted by a mysterious epidemic; and despite the enterprise 
of an ItaEian gentleman^ ivho imported fresli broods from 
Japan, the business has dwindled to insignificance, Bengal 
has olwaj-s Ijeen the chief seat of mulberry cultivation When 
the trading operations of the Company ceased in 1833+ they 
fiuijSL* ^ ^ head factories in that Province^ each supplied by 

j7?9-iS33, ^tinicrotis filatures, to nliich the cultivators brought in tlieir 
cocoons* The annual exjiort of raw' silk from Calcutta was 
then about t million Jbs. But in those days the weaving of 
silk formed a large portion of the business of the factories^ 
RenncI wrote that at Kashnbdzdr alone about 400^000 
lbs. weight of silk was consumed in the several European 
factories In rSo?, Lord Valeniia describes Jangipur as -the 
greatest silk station of the Company^ with 6oo furnaces^ and 
giving employment to person^^ Under the new Charter 
^ the Conijjany^s silk trade and its commerce with China 
Were to cease. Hut it could not suddenly throw' out of employ¬ 
ment the numbers of people employed upon silk production, 
and Its factories w'ere not entirely disposed of until 1S37. 

^ Company abandoned the trade on its own 

accountT sen culture was taken up by private enterprise, atid 
still chngs to its old headquarters. At the present time the 
culttvation of the mulberry is mainly confined to the Kijshihi 
and Bardw'an Divisions of Lower Bengal This branch of 
agriculture^ and also the rearing of the silk-worms, is conducted 
by the peasantry themselves, who are free to follow or abandon 
the business. 1 he destination of the cocoons is twofold^ 
They may either be sent to small native filatuTes, where the 
silk is roughly wound, and usually consumed in the hand looms 
of the country ; or they may be brought to the great European 
factories w'hich generally use steam machinery, and con¬ 
sign their produce direct to Europe, The exports vary con¬ 
siderably from year to year^ being determined partly by the 
local yield, and stdl more by the prices ruling in Europe, Jn 
1^77-78, they were about il million lbs., thus ckssified:— 
Raw silk, 658 ,ooo lbs.; or the outer covering of the 

cocoon,, 3 ji 3,000 lbs,; the aggregate value w'as jt7S®i435- 
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In the same year# the total imports of raw' silk {chiefly 
received at Bombay add RanEODn) were a little over t mill ion 
Jbs., vaiiicd at ;£'6 j8,q6 ^. 

The cultivation of the mulbeny is chiefly carried on in the MuJbmy 
Districts of RAjshdhf, Bogrf, Maldsli, MurshitMbad, BlrbhiSm, 

Bardwiin, and Midnapur. No accurate statistics are available, 
but in Rsijshdhl alone the area under cnjlbeny^ is estimated at 
So,Doa acres. The vniicty grown as food for the silk-worms 
is not the fmit-tree with which we are familiar in England^ 
but a comi^ratively small slirub. Any fairly good land will grow 
mulberry' that does not grow rice* IJut the shrubs must be pre¬ 
served from floods ; and the land generally recjtiires to be arti- 
fldally mtsed in square plots, with broad trenches between, llhc 
a chess-board. The mulberry dlflers from most Indian crops 
in being a perenntah it will yield its han'est of leaves for 
several years in succession, provided that care be taken to 
present iL It is planted between the months of November 
and Januarj'* Three growths of silk-worms are usually obtained 
in the year—in November# Marcht and Aupst. 

Besides the silk-womi proper (BombjTE mori), fed upon the 
mulberry^ sovatal other species of silk-yielding worms abound 
in the jungles of India^ and are utilhsedt and in some cases Jungle 
domesticated, by the natives. Throughout Assam, espcciallyj 
an inferior silk is produced in this way, whkh has from time 
immemorial fumbhed the common dress of the people. 

These * wild sUks * are know n to commerce under the generic 
name of fasar or ffissrr, but they are really the produce of 
seveial dbtinct s'arietics of worm# fed on many different trees* 

The w'OTTn that yields silk in Chutli Nigpur has been in Bengal^ 

identified as the calerpiUar of Amhcrcca paphia. When wild# 
it feeds indiscriminately upon the $dl (Shorea robusta)# the 
(Zizyphus jujuba), and other forest trees; but in a state 
of seml-domesticaticin, it is exclusively reared upon the dsm 
{Terminalia aJata), which grows conveniently in clumps. The 
cocoons are sometimes collected in the jungle, but more fre¬ 
quently bred from an earlier generation of jungle cocoons, 
llie worms require constant attention while feeding, to protect 
them from crows and other birds. They give three crops in 
the year—in August, November, and May—of which the 
second is by far the most important. The f^sar silk-worm is 
also found and utilised throughout the Central Provinces, in In Centra 
the hills of the Bombay Presidency^ nnd along the southern * 

slope of the Himilajm, During the past twenty yearn, 
repeated attempts have been made to raise this industry out 
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of its precarious oonditzoUf and to introduce fassr silk into 
the European market That the raw materia] abounds is 
certain ; but the great difficulty is to obtain it in a state which 
will be acceptable to European maoufiictureTs. Native spun 
In /aiar is only fit for native hand-looms. In jlssairip two distinct 

qualiLics of silk are made, known as md and magd. 1'hc 
former is obtained from the cocoons of Phalcena cynthia and 
the worm is fed, as the nati^'e name implies^ upon the leaves 
of the castor-^il plant (Ricinus cotnmimis)i This variety may 
be said to be entirely domesticated, being reared indoors^ 
.Ifugd silk is obtained from the cotsoons of Saturttk .issamungis. 
The moth, which is remarkable for its size, is found wild in 
the jungle; hut the breed is so far domesticated that cocoons 
are brought from one part of the Province to another, and the 
sdm tree is artiiicially propagated to supply the worms with 
food 

The collection, of lac is in a somewhat similar position to 
that of iasar silk* The lac insect aboimds on certain jungle 
trees in every part of the country; and from time unmemoriab 
it has been coUccted by the wild tribes, in order to be worked 
up into lacquered ware. But European enterprise has in vain 
tried to place the industry upon a stable and remunemdve 
basis. Though fac is to be found cverywherep foreign exporta¬ 
tion is almost untEiely confined to Calcutta, which draws its 
supplies from the hills of Chutii Ndgpur, and in a less degree 
from Assam and MlrzJpur in the North-Western Frovinces, 
Lac is known to commerce both as a gum (shelblac) and os a 
bac dye. In i8y8, the total exports of lac of all kinds were 
cwts;.j valued at ^353,^44. In iSyg, the total ex¬ 
ports were 9^*983 valued at ;£^300,073. 

Ifescrjp- Loc (^A) is a cellnUr, resinous bicrusCation of a deep orange 
twin ortiii:. colour, secreted by an insect (Coccus hcca) round the branches 
of various trees, chiefly Msdm (Schieichcni trijuga), /aids 
(Butea frondosa), /t/al (Ficus religiosa), and ^£r (Zlz^phus 
jujuba). The principal component is resin, forming about 60 
Shtfi.Iat, or 70 per cent, from which is nmnufactUTcd the shell-Iac of 
Lac4yc- conimeice. I^^ye is obtained from the small of the 
inemstmtion, and k itself a portion of the body of the female 
insect The entire IncrusUtion, while still adhering to the 
^tick-bc, twig, is called stick-lac. In order to obtain the largest quantity- 
of dye^ the stick-lac should be gathered before the young tome 
out, which happens twice in the year—in January and July. 
The dye is first extracted by repeated processes of washing 
and sttaimng, while the shell-lac is worked up from what 
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ren^ains in a hot and scmi-liqiud sta^e. For all articles in 
which a last colour is not required^ Jac-dye cm never compete 
^vith the cheaper and ksa permanent aniline dyes; while for 
mom lasting colours, c^xhineal ia preferred Lac-dye, how¬ 
ever, h said to be superior even to cochineal iji resisting the 
action of human perspiration ; and it is probable that in the 
event of the supply of cochbeol falling off, lac-dye might be 
used in its stead to produce the reginaental scarlet. It has 
largely replaced cochineal of late years In dyeing officers^ coats j 
and a further extension of its use tor similar purposes seems 
possible. The chief establishment in India for manuracttiring 
lac is situated near Dorandd, in Lohirdagd District, Chutxi 
Ndgpur, to which stick-lac is brought in from all the country 
mund as far as the Central Provinces. The annual out turn 
is about 6c™ cwi^, of shelhlac, made from double that quantity 
of raw material In 1877-this factory ceased workings 
owing to the deptos&cd state of the market in Europe^ 

'fhe efforts of Government to improve the native methods 
of agriculture, by the establishment of model faitns under *^'*™*- 
skilled European supcrvisioi^ have not been generally suc¬ 
cessful In too many cases, the skJlLed agriculturists from 
Europe have been gardeners rather than farmers. In other 
cases, believing only in their own maxims of high cultivation 
—deep ploughing, subsoil drainage^ manuring, and rotadon 
of aops—they have despised the ancient rules of native 
experience, and have not adapted their Western learning to 
the drcumstances of a tropical country. Nevertheless, many 
^nluable experiments have been made, and much information 
of a negative character has been gained. 

At the present lime, the model faras have been abandoned The small: 
in Bengal, in Assam, and in the Punjab, In the North- 
Western Provinces, the propagation of flowers, fruits, vegetables, ^ 
and trees is stUl pro5ecuted+ In Bombay^ there arc three 
model farms; and in the Central Pnovinces one, on which the 
common crops of the country are raised at a loss* The 
Sajdapet farm, near the city of htadras^ is the only establish¬ 
ment at which important experiments have been conducted cm 
a scale and with a perseverance sufficient to jield results of 
valua This fami was started by the Govtmorp Sir Winiam 
Denison, in 1865, and has been for the past nine years under 
the able management of Mr. Robertsoa It now (1 SSi) covers 
an area of 250 acres in a ring fence. Important experiments 
have been made, of which some have pranced encouraging 
result^ indicating the general direction in which improvements 
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nmy be effected in the agricuUunil praciice of the iVesidency. 
It has been proved tliat many' of the common Mry crops* can 
be profitably cultivated for fodder at all seasons of the year. 
Those most strongly recommended are yellow cMam (Sorghum 
vulgare)j guinea grass (Panienm jumentaceum), and horse-gram 
{Dolidms unidonis)^ Sugar-cane and rtce also yield estcellent 
fodder, when cut green. Attention has also been given to 
subsoil drainage, deep ploughing,^ the fertilizing powers of 
various manures, and the proper utilization of irrigation 
unter. It has been decided to establish a school of agrirub 
ture at Saidapet (Sy dapet), in connection w'iLh the model farm, 
with subordinate branches in the District^ so as to didijsc as 
widely as possible the agricultural lessons that have been 
already learned. In the year 1377-75^ the total cKpenditum 
yirm about j^doo. 

To many it soems doubtful whether such experiments can 
be made to yield profitable results. The Ifmdsf lately 

put the otse in very pithy words t ^ The native cultivators have 
nothing to leam so far as non-scienlihe agriculture is concerned, 
and the adoption of scienti fic agriculture is wholly beyond their 
means.’ If the only altematj>'c lay between a strictly scientific 
and an altogether unscientific husbandly, 1 should have to 
concur in the J/lfiJu conclusion. But the choice is 

not thus limited In England one little Improvement takes 
place in one district^ another small change for the better In 
another. Strictly scientific farming trebles the produce ' a 
field which produces 750 ]b& of w'heat w'ithont manure can be 
made to yield 2142 lbs. by manure. But the native of India 
has neither the capital nor the knowledge required to attain 
this result If, therefore, the problem before him was to 
increase his crops threefold^ I should despair of his success. 
But the task before him is a much less ambitious one; namely, 
to gradually increase by perhaps 10 or 20 per cent the pro¬ 
duce of his fields, and not by 300 per cent at a stroke 
Wheat land in the Xorth-Western Provinces, which now gives 
only £40 lbs. an acre, yielded 1140 lbs. in the time of Akbar, 
and would be made to produce i 3 oo lbs. in East Norfolk, 
The a^'erage return of food^grains in India shows about 700 
lbs. per aerc^ in England, wheat averages over r yoo lbs. Mr. 
Hume, the Secretary to the Gov^mmetit of India, in its late 
Department of Agriculture, declares, * that with proper manur¬ 
ing and proper tiibge, every acre, broadly speaking, of land 
in the country can be made to yield 50, 50, or 70 [jer cent, 
more of every kind of crop than it at present produces j 
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and with a fully corresponding increase in the profits of 
cuUivatioa' 

The first iDipedinient to better husbandry is the fewness and The itroj 
weakness of the cattle. ‘ Over a great portion of the Empire,' 

^mteii the Secretary to the late Agricultural Department in “^Vani 
inciui, the mass of the cattle arc starved for six weeks es’ery of»ttlct 
year The hot winds roar, every green thing has disappeared, 
no hot-weather forage is grown; the last year's fodder has 
pnetally been consum^ in keeping the well-bullqclcs on their 
legs during the irrigation of the spring crops; and all the 
usb^dman can do is just to keep his poor brutes alive on 
the chopped leaves of the few trees and shrubs he has access 
to, the roots of grass and herbs that he digs out of the edges 
of fields, and the like. In good years, he just succeeds; m 
bad years, the wakly ones die of starvation. But then come 
the rains. Within the week, as though by magjc, the burning 
sands are caijjeted with rank, luscious herbage, the cattle wSi 
catandover-eat; and millions die of one form or other of cattle 
disease, springing out of this starvation followed by sudden 
repletion with rank, juicy, immature herbage.' He estimates 
‘ the average annual loss of cattle in India by preventable 
disease ' at ro million beasts, worth 7J nullious sterling. He 
complains that no real attempt has been made cither to bring 
veterinary knowledge within reach of the people, or to organise 
a sj stem of vlibge plantation which would feed their cattle 
through the summer. 1 shall deal with the statistics and 
breeds of agricultural stock at pp, 41 i-4r4. 

The second impediment to improved husbandry is the want (3) Want 
of manure. If there were more stock, there would be more njanuit. 
manure; and the absence of firewood compels the people to 
use even the scanty droppings of their cattle for ftcL Under 
such cireiimstanees, agriculture ceases to be the manufacture 
of food, and becomes aTroere spoliation of the soil. Forage 
crops, such as Iucotc, guinea-grass, and the great stemmed 
millets, might furnish a Urge supply of cattlcsfood per acre. 
Gov'emroent is now considering whether their cultivation could 
not be promoted by reducing the irrigation rates on green 
fodder crops. A system of village plantations would not only 
supply fiiewood, but would yield leaves and an undergrowth 
of fodder sufficient to tide the cattle over their six weeks' 
struggle for life each summer. In some districts, Government 
has land of its own which it could thus plant; in others, it is 
only a sleeping partner in the soil. The system would have 
to be considerately otganiied on a legislative basis; but Mr. 
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HutnCf the highest authority on such a subject, declares the 
system perfectly pmcticablc. For the details I refer the reader 
to his valuable pamphlet on *■ Agricultural Reform in India-' 
In Switzerland* the occupiers of or communal Sands, 

have at least in some cantons to keep up a certain number of 
tre& It seents a fair question whether plantations ought not 
in many parts of India to be now made an incident of the 
land tenure j ihey would go far to solve the two fundamental 
difScultics of Indian agriculture—the loss of cattle, and the 
want of manure. The system of State For^try at preset 
pursued will be described at pp. 415* 415-417. 

aieanwhile, the native set an increasing value on mmure. 
The great cities are being converted from centres of disease 
Utilha- into sources of food-supply. For a time, caste prejudices 

tion of stood in the way of utilizing the nighl^soil * Five years ago/ 

writes the Secretary to the Poona :Munkipality, ^ agriculturists 
would not touch the w'hcn prepared^, and conld not 

be induced to take it away at even a octninal charge. At 
present, the out-tum of manure is not enough to keep pace 
with the demand, and the peasants buy it np from four to sos 
months in advance.* At Amritsar, in the Punjab, 50,000 
donkey-loads were sold in one year. A great margin still 
exists for economy, both in the towios and villages 1 but the 
husbandman is becoming more aliv^ to the utiliaation of tn ery 
source of manuTep and his prejudices are gradually giving way 
under the stem pre^re of facts. 

<3^ Wiiflt The third impediment to improved agriculture in India is 
of water. (jf water. Mr. Cahd, the chief English authority who 

has roquired into the subject, believes that if only one-third of 
the cultivated area were irrigated* India would be secure 
against famine. At any rate, an extension of inigation would 
alone suffice to raise the food supply by more than 1J per cent* 
during many years. Since India passed to the Crown, great 
progress has been made in this direction. Money Ims been 
invested by millions of pounds; zoo mOlions of acres are 
now under cultivation; and in the five British Provinces which 
require it most, 2^ per cent, of the cultivated area, or say one- 
ihird, b artificially supplied with water, lliose Provinces are 
the Punjab, the North-\V‘cst* Oudh, Sind, and Madras. Look¬ 
ing to what has of Late years been dene* and to what yet 
remains to be done by wells and pettj' works with the aid of 
loans from the State, I think we may reckon on a vast inerease 
of food from irrigatiem The pecuniary and statistical aspects 
of irrigation will be exhibited at pp 419-426. 
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three impediments to impiev^ 

husbandrj, I shaJI now examine in detaU the three subjects 
^medutdy connected wiUi thein,namely the.4griadtual Stock 
of India, Fot^ts, said lin^tioiL 

fteoepling in Sind and the Afiticul* 
w, D^cts of the Punjab, homed cattle are the only ‘“*1 

^ weU-known humped bieed 
vLvl^.^ predotnmates evetynhcre, being diWded into many 
>ancHCi Owing partly to tmlavounible conditions of cUmatc 
msufficienq- of grajing ground; and 

dition of the cattle ts miserably poor. As cultivation advances, Want ^ 
the arM of waste land available for glazing stcadHy diminishS f***!®-. 

Prospects of the poor beasts are becoming worse 

f ^ introduction 

of fodder crops as a regular stage in the agricultutal course. 

here are, however, some fine breeds in existence, which are 
carafuUy fostered. In Mj’sote, the amrii woAf/, a breed 
said to have been introduced by Haidar Aif for mlhtarv 
purples, K still kept up by GovermnenL In the Madras 
^tricts of Aellore ^d KamUI. the indigenous breed has f™c«s 
been greatlj- improved tinder the stimulus of cattle shows and b-wds. 
prizes, founded by British officials. In the Central Provinces 
there K a hrgh^itass breed of trotting bullocks, in great' 
demand for wheeled carriages. The large and handsome oven 
of G^erat in Bombay, and of HariaM in the Punjab, are 
excellently adapted for drawing heavy loads in a sandy soil 
The worst cattle are to be found alway’s m deltaic tracts, 
but here their place is to a large extent taken by hnSaloes. 
ri^ last are more hardy than ortUnary dltle, their character 
tJ^g maintained by crossing the cows with wild bulls, and their 
milk yields the best gAl, qr clarified butter. In British Bimna 
the returns show dial the total number of buffitlocs is just 
eqi^ to that of cows and bullocks, being about 700^000 of 
c«h. Along the valley of the Indus, and in the sandy desert 
which strotdics into Rdjputina, camels supersede cattle for all Gmvek 
agnciiltural operations. In the Punjab, the total estimated 
number of camels is 170,000. 

The breed of horses has generally deteriorated rince the Ilotscs. 
demand for the native Indian strains, for military purposes, 
dedmed upon the establishment of British supremacy. In 
Bengal proper, and in Madras, it may be broadly said that native 
breeds do not exist The chief breeds in Bombay arc those 
of the Deccan and of Kdthidwir, in both of which Provinces 
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Go\'emment maintains establishments of stalHons, The Pun¬ 
jab^ however, is the chief source of remounts for our Native 
cavalry; the totii number of horses in that Province Ijeing 
retumed at So^ooop in addition to 50^000 ponies. About the 
be^nnin^ of the present century, a stud department was 
Govern-" oiiganized by Govemmeni to breed horses for the use of the 
m-eDt^tudL Bengal ami/j but this system was abolished as estra%'agant 
and incIFEdent by Lord Mayo in 1S71. Remounts are now 
obtained in the open market ; but the Government of the 
Punjab still maintains about 150 stallionsp including ^o im¬ 
ported from England^ arid 40 Arabs. The best Indian hoiracs 
are bred by the Baluchi tribes along the western frontien 
Ilora Four great horse fairs are held yearly in the Punjab—at 
RiTvalptudi, Deni Ghiif Khdn, Jhanfi, ard Detd Ismiil Khdti. 
At these, aliout 4500 horses were exhibited in 1877-78, and 
jfJijQo was awarded m prizes. The average price given for 
Native eav'alry lemounts was only 17. In recent years, much 
Sfala, aUeniion has been paid in the Punjab to the breeding of mules 
for military purposes ; and the value of these animals has been 
conspicuously proved in the course of die operations in 
Afghdnlsnin, Government maintains about 50 donkey stal¬ 
lions, of which 4 were imported from Spain, sS from Arabia* 
and 12 from. Bokhdm. Some of the mules bred reach the 
I'onies. hcri^t of 15 hands. The best ponies come from Jhirma, 
Manipur (the oiiginal home of the game of polo)* and BhuuirL 
ICtflphwt'v The catching of wild elephants is now' either a Government 
monopoly^ or is conducted under strict Government supemsion. 
The chief source of supply is the north-east frontier, especi¬ 
ally the range of hills running between the valle)'5 of the 
Nurabere Brahmaputra and the Birak. During the year 1S77-7S* about 
ago elephants were captured In the Province of Assam^ >'ield- 
^ CowmmcnL Of thesCj 170 w'cre captured by 

lessees of the privilege, and 90 by the Government 
department Elephants am also captured to a smaller extent 
in the mountauis bordering Orissa; in Mj'sore and Cooi;^ 
among the Western Gh^ts; and in Burma, for the wood trade. 
They are used by Government for transport^ and are eagerly 
bought up by native chiefs and landowners as objects of 
display* The wild elephant will be treated of at p. 519. 
ShKpukd Sheep and goats are commonly reared in the wilder parts 
of the country for the sake of their wooL Both their w'eight 
for the butcher and their yield of wool are exceedingly 
low\ In Mysore, and at the Saidapet farm, near Madras 
attempts have been made to improve the breed of sheep by 
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Cttjssbg wilh Jiiedno rams, alihougli without iDuch success, 
except at Saidapet- Pigs of great size and most repulsive PJgs. 
appeamnee are everywhere reared, but are eaten only hy the 
lowest of out-oastes. 

The table on the next page summarizes the informatton 
collected regarding live slock in those parts of India where 
the Statistics can be obtained with some approximation to 
accuracy. But they are ofTered under the same reservations 
ns those piefized to the crop returns at p 395. 

The forests of India are beginning to receive their proper Farcst, 
share of attention, both as a source of natural W'calth and as 
a department of the administration. Up to about twenty 
year^ ago^ the destruction of forests by timbcr-cuttets, by 
charcoal-btimersj and above all, by nomadic cnldvaLion, was of 
allowed to go on everywhere iinchcctieci The extension 
tillage was considered as the ebief care of Gov^cmmenli 
and no regard was paid to the improvident waste of jungle 
on all sides- But as the pressure of population on the soil 
became more dense, and the construction of railwaj^s increased 
the demand for fueh the C|itestion of forest conservation forced 
itself into notice- It was recognised that t!sc inheritance of 
future generations was being recklessly sacrificed The 
portance of forests, as affecting the general meteorology' of a 
countrj'p w^as also being taught by bitter experience in Europe. 

On many grounds, thcrcforej it became necessary to preserve 
what remained of the forests in India, and to repair the 
mischief of previous neglect, even at considoirable e^tpensc. 

In 1844 and 1S47, the subject was actively taken up by the 
Governments of Bombay and of Madras. In 1&64, Dr. Brandis Growth of 
was appointed Inspector-General of Eorests to the Government Forest 
of India; and in the following year the first Forest Act passed 
the legislature (Mo. vjr. of 1^5). The regular training of 
candidates for the Forest Department in the schools of France 
and Germany dates from 1867^ In the short inten^al which has 
since elapsed, sound principles of forest administration have 
been gradually extended. Indiscriminate timber-cutting has 
been prohibited ; the burning of the jungle by the hill tribes has 
been confined within bounds^ large areas have been surveyed 
and demarcated j plantations have been laid out | and generally, 
forest conservation has become a reality. 

From a botanical point of view, the forests may be divided TfidiMi 
into several distinct classes, determined by varying conditions 
of soil, climatCp and rainfall The king of Indian forest trees 
is the teak (Tectona grandis), which rivals the Briibh oak as 
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niatcrmi for shipbuilding, I'hc home of the teak h in the T«lf, 
Bombay Ghats, Kinara, Cochin^ Travancore, and the Bunnese 
peninsula, where il flounshes under an excessive rainfall. 

Second to teak is the sdl (Shorea robtista), which is indigenous ^4 
along the lower slopes of the Himalayas from the Sutlej basin 
cast to Assam, among the hilts of Central IndiOt and in the 
Eastern Ghdts down to the Godivari uvct. On the Htmd- 
layas of North-Western India, the dUtinguIshing timber^tree b 
the difffddm (Cedrus dcodara); while on the North-Eastem I^c^rftr 
Himilaj'aii frontier its place is occupied by Pinus khasiana and 
other trees, such as oak and chestnut, of a temperate zone. 

These noble trees supply the most valuable timber, and 
are the chief care of the Torest DepartmenL But they are 
only the aristocracy of countless species^ yielding timber, So«ih 
lirewoodi and other products of value. In the south of the 
pcniEsiila, the mounlain range of the Western GMts, from 
Travancoro northwards into Kdnaia, is clothed ivith an in¬ 
exhaustible wealth of still virgin forest Here there are three The ihr« 
separate vegetations—(i) an evergreen belt on the seaward lace 
of the mountainst where grow the stately (Calophyllum 
elatum)^ s'aJuable as spars for ships, Ihe nffji/i or wild jack 
{Artocarpus hirsulus)^ and a variety of ebony (Diospjnos 
ebenum ); (s) a belt of mixed forest, varying froin 10 to 40 
miles in width, which yields teak, bbekwood (DaJbergia 
btifolm), and Lagerstresmia microcaipa, and here and there 
continuous avenues of lofty bamboos; (3) a dry belt* extending 
over the ceulml plateau^ in which the vegetation declines in 
size and abundance. The precious sandal-wood (Sanlalum SanUM- 
alburn)^ limited almost entirely to Mysore and Kdimra, thrives 
best on a stony soil* with a light ralnfalL In the Bombay 
Presidency, the chief forest areas, excluding Kdnara, are to be 
found in the extension of the Western GhdtSi knouTL as the 
Sahj^dri range, and in the delta of the Indus in the oulTying 
Province of SincL 

The Sind river-valley forests present many peculiar Sind 
features. They arc locally reported to have been formed as 
game preserves by the Mfrs or Musalnrin rulers, and are 
divided into convenient blocks or dAdSf fringing the entiro 
course of the Indus. Being absolute State property, their 
management is embarrassed by no difhcultJcs, excepting those 
caused by the uncontrollable floods of the river. They furnish 
abundant firewoodp but little timber of v^alue, their chief prt^ 
duce being MMi (Acacia arabica)* Mdn (Poptdus euphratica) 
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and tjmiuml: (Tamam indica)- In ihe Punjab, the principal 
forcs^ of deifddni (Cedrus dcqdani) lie beyond the BrfUsh 
frontierp jii the Hirndlaji^n v'laTleys of the great rivets; but many 
of tbeitii have been leased; from the bordering States, in order 
to secure a supply of fireivood and nuiway sleepers. On tho 
Punjab plains; the only woods are those Rowing on the rdJkAs 
or upland plateaux which rise between the converging river 
basins. ^ JTie chief trees found here are varieties of Prosopis^ 
Capparis, and Salvadora; but the Forest I>epaitment is now 
lajnng out more vaiiaabte plantations of smu (Dalbergk sissu), 
(Zez> phus jujuba), and 

The North'\\ estem Provinces present the Hitnilayaii type 
0 forest in Ku^un and Garhwdh where the characteristic 
trees are the rM (Pinas excelsa) and ^ir (Pinus longifolia), 
With but hide d^&ddra. Farther west occurs a foresi bek of 
^ EC may be said to form the continuous bountlaiy 
between Nepil and Britisii territory. Qwmg to the facility of 
w^ter comnmnication and the neighbourhood of the great cities 
^ ^ in ustan, these forests have long ago been stripped of 
t eir vtduable timber, and are but slowly recovering under the 
care of the Forest l>e|HJtment Oudh and Northern Bengia 
conunuE the general features of the North-Western Provinces ; 
but ihc hilj station of Darjiling Is sunoutided by a flora of the 
temperate sone. 


c ^ Calcutta ha^ fTQm its foundation, drawn its supply of nm- 
foresK L Inexhaustible jungles of the SuNDAftEASs, 

EC ve recently been placed under forest conservancy 
This tract, extending over 3000 square miles, is a 
isma swntnpp^ half land, haJf sea or fresh water, overgrown 
by an almost imiJCnetrable jungk of tiinber^es and under- 
The most valued wood is the smdari (Heretiem 
hnorahs), which is said to give its name to the tract. Assam 
and Chittagong, like the Malabar coast and British Burma, 
still po^ v-asl areas of virgin forest, although the more 
accessible iracu have been ruthlessly laid waste Beside sdl 
and Pmus khasiarta, the rimber-trees of Assam include fia/i&r or 
jj^em ar (Mesua ferrea), siim (Artocaipus chapbsai and jiin/i 
( Eerstr^mia Tcgina;), Ficus elastica, yielding the eaout- 

sunhTu ° was fcrtnerly comnion, but now the 

brought from beyond the ftotitier. Planta- 
now hpipi f ’ toona), jfssit, and Ficus elasdca are 

tbl!er'tre« ewt'eds that pf all the other 

Next comes iron^wpod (X^^lia dolabii. 


Assam 

fonesijh 


forcsti. 
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formis), and Acacia catcchu^i trbtcb yields the cutch of coin- 
raercc, Thjoughout the centre of the peninsula. Counts cover C^traL 
a vciy ejctcnsive area; but their value is chiefly Icfcat, as none 
of the rivers are navigable. Towards the east* idi predomi' 
nates, and in the west there is some teakj but fine timber 
of either species is comparatively scarce. Rijputdna has a 
beautiful tree of its own, a variety of Anogeissusj with small 
leaves and drooping branches^ 

From the administrati ve point of vlcw^ the Indian forests afl- 
arc classihed as * reserved * or as ^ open,' The reserved forests 
are those under the ienmediate control of ofBcers of the 'Porest . 
Department. They are managed as the property of the State, fnre»u^ 
w'ith a single eye to their coiisen^ancy and fiiture development 
as a source of national wealth. Their limits arc demarcated 
afEcr survey j nomadic culLiA^tion by the hUl tribes is prohibited; 
cattle are excluded from grazing; destructive creepers are cut 
down, and the hewing of timber, if permitted at all, is placed 
under stringent regulations* The open forests are less care- ' Open ' 
fully parded ; but an them, also, cerlaiti kinds of timber-trees 
are preserv^ed^ A third class of forest lands consists of planta- * Piauiii* 
tions, on which large sums of money are spent annually, with 
a view to the rearing and development of timber-trees. 

It is impossible to present* in a single the entire results 
of the labours of the Forest Department In the total 

area of reserved forests in India was estimated at more than 
^,000,000 acres; and the area has probably been doubled since 
that date. In the same year, the total forest revenue was 
7,000, as compared with an expenditure of 95*000, thus 
showing a surplus of 182,000. liy 187 7^7 8, the revenue had 
increased to j^664,i02, of which 160,508 was derived from 
Bri tish Furma, and 1 sd* 163 from Bombay* The forest exports 

in that year included—teak, valued at t and lac- 

; caoutchouc, ^89,381; and gums, ^183,685. 

But these figures Ml to exhibit the true working of the Forest 
Department* which is gradually winning back for India the 
fec^imple of her forest wealth, when it was on the point of 
being squandered beyond the possibility of redemption. 

Thu practice of nomadic cultivation by the hill tribes xomadac 
may convenjently be described in connection with forest 
conservation, of which it is the most formidable enemy* 

In all the great virgin forests of India* in Arakati, on its area* 
the north-cast frontier of Assam and Chittagong, throughout 
the Centml Provinces, anti along the line of the Western 
GhitSp the aboriginal tribes raise thdr crops of rice, cotton, and 
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millets by a sj-stem of nomadic tillage. A siniilar method has 
been found in Afadogas^r; and^ indeedi from its simplicity and 
its appropriatenessj it may fairly be called the most primithre form 
of agriculture known to the human race. Knoi^vm as 
in Burma, Jihn on the north-east frontier, in Central 

India^ M in the Himdlayas, and ku/jidti in the Western Ghdts, 
it is practised without any material differences by tribes of the 
most diverse origin. Its essentia] features are the burning 
It* vane- dow-n of a patch of forest, and sowing the crop with little or no 
Ullage in the clearing thus formed. The tribes of the Bombay 
coast break up the cleared soil with a sort of hoo-pick and 
spade^ or even with the plotigh; in other |KiTts of India, the soil 
is merely scratched, or the seed scattered on its surface without 
any cultivation. In some cases, a crop is taken off the same 
dearing for two or even three years in succesdon; but more 
usually the tribe moves off evuty year to a fresh field of opcrti- 
lious. Every variety of implement is used, from the biO-hook, 
used alike for hewing the jungle and for turning the soil, to 
the plough. Every degree of permanence in the cultivation 
may be obsctV'cd, from a onfryearis crop to the stage at which 
an aboriginal tribe^ such as the Kandbs, visibly pass^ from 
nomadic husbandly to regular tillage. 

To these nomad cultivators ibe words rhetorically used 
by Tacitus of the primitive Germans are strictly applicable 

ft The wanton 

destruction wrought by them in the forest Is incalculable. In 
addition to the timber-trees deliberately burned down to dear 
the soil, the fire thus started not unfretjucntly runs wild 
through the forest, and devastates many square mOes. 
Ti^hcrever timber has any value from the proximit}^ of a 
market, the first care of the Forest Department is to prohibit 
th^e fires, and to assign heavy penalties for any infringement 
of its rules. The success of a yearis forest operations is moiiily 
estimated by the degree in which the reserves have been saved 
from the flames* 

vast tracts of country yet remain in which it vtould be 
tiUai:c. and impossible to place restraints upon nomad 

cultivation. The system yields a iaigci retum for the same 
amount of labour than permanent plough-husbandry. A 
virgin soil, manured many inches deep with ashes, and watered 
y the full buf^t of a tropical rainfall, returns forty and fifty-fold 
of rice, which is the staple grain thus raised. In addition to 
nee, Indian com, millet, oil-seeds, and cotton, are sometimes 
grown m the same clearing, the seeds bebg all thrown into the 
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J^und together, and each drop ripening tn succession at its 
own season. Except to the eyes of a forest officer, a patch of 
nomadic tillage is a very picturesque sight. Men, women, and 
children all work together with a will, for the trees must be 
felled and burned^ and the seed sown, before the monsoon 
breaks; Save on the western coast and the Gh^ts (where the 
plough is occasionally used), the implement generally employed 
for all purposes is the dd& or hitt^^knife, which performs the 
office alike of axe, hoe* dibbler, and skkle. 
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In a tropical country, where the rainfall is capricious in its 
incidence and variable in its amount, the proper control of 
the water supply becomes one of the first cares of Government 
Its expenditure on irrigation works may be regatded as an invest¬ 
ment of the landlord's capital, by which alone the estate can be 
rendered profitable. iSIthout artificial irrigation, large tracts 
of country would He permanently waste, while olheo could 
only be cultivated in exceptionally fhvourabk seasons. Irrigation 
is to the Indian peasant what high cultivation is to the farmer in 
England It augments the produce of his fields in a proportion Itsfunciim) 
far larger than the tacire interest upon the capital expended 
ll may also be regarded as an insurance against famine, 

Wlien the monscKUi fails for one or two seasons in succession, 
the cultivator of ^ dry lands ^ has no hope; while abundant crops 
are raised from the fortunate fields commanded by irrigation 
works* This contrast has tecently been witnessed with vivid¬ 
ness in Sonthcjn India, where the limit hetw-een famine and 
plenty was marked by the boundaries of the irrigated and non- 
irrigated areas. But it would be an error to conclude that any 
outlay will absolutely guarantee the vast interior of the penin¬ 
sula from fiunine; Much, indeed, can be done, and much is duru^ 
being done, year by year, to store and distribute the scarity 
and irifcgplar w-ater supply of this inland plateau. But 
engineering posBibifities are limited, not only by the ex¬ 
pense, but by the unalterable laws of nature; A tableland, 
with only a moderate rainfail and watered by few' perennml 
streams, broken by many hill ranges, and marked out into no 
natural drainage basins, can never be eorirely saved from the 
vicissitudes of the Indian seasons; 

Irrigation is everyw'here dependent upon the two supreme IrrigaUna 
considerations of water supply and land level The sandy 
desert which extends from the hills of Rijputdna to the basbi 
of the Indus, is even more absolutely closed to irrigation than 
the confused system of hill and valle>' in Central India, 
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Fajther in the Indus valky, imgation becouies possible, 
and in no iiart of India has it been conduclcd with greater 
perseveranee and success. The entire Province of Sindt and 
several of the lower Districts of the Punjabj are ahsolytely 
dependent upon the floods of the Indus. Sind has been 
oorapared to Egy pt^ and the Indus to the Nile ; but in tniihj 
the case of the Indian Province is the less favourable of the 
two. In Sindp the average minfali is barely lo inches in the 
year i the soil is a thirsty sand; worst of all, the river does 
not run in confined bants^ but wanders at ils will over a w idu 
valley. The rising of the Nile is a benehcent phenomenon, 
which Can be dcj^ended upon with tolerable accuracy^ and 
which the industry of countless generations has brought under 
control for the purposes of cultivation. The inundation of the 
Indus is an uncontrollable torrent, which often does as much 
harm as good. 

Broadly Sjieaking, no crop can be grown in Sind except 
under irrigation. The cukivated area of 2^ million acres may 
be regarded as entirely dependent upon artificial water supply^ 
although not entirely on Stale irrigation works. The water is 
drawn from the river by two classes of canals—{i) mundation 
channels, which only Ml w^hen the Indus is in fioc^s; and ( 2) 
perennial channels, w'hich carry off water by means of dams 
at all seasons of the year. The former are for the most |>arE 
the work of ancient rulers of the countiy, or of the cultivators 
themselves the Latter have been constructed since the British 
conquesL In both oases^ care has been taken to utilise 
abandoned beds of the river. Irrigation in Sind is treated 
as an integral department of the land administration. In 
j£76-77p about ^oa.ooo acres were returned as irrigated from 
w^rks for which capital and revenue accounts are kept, the 
chief of these being the Char, Eastern and Western Naril, 
Sukkur (Sakhar), Phuleli and PLnyari i the total receipts were 
about ^igopMo, almost entirely credited under the head of bnd 
revenue. In the same year^ about 445,000 acres were irrigated 
from works of which revenue accounts only are kept, yielding 
about land revenue* The total area usually irri¬ 

gated in Smd was returned in iS 3 o at i,Soo,ooo acreSj out of a 
cultivated area of ?, 250^000 acres. 

In the Bombay Presidency, irrigation is conducted on a 
comparatively small scale^ and mainly by private enterprise. 
In the Konkaii, along the coast, the heavy local Talnrall^ 
and the annual flooding of the numerous small creeks^ permit 
nee to be grown without artifickl aid. In Guierat the supply 
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IB dniviTi from weUs, and in the Deccan from tanks ; but both 
of these are liable to fail in years of deficient rainfall, Goveiri- 
mcnt has now undertaken a few comprehensEve schemes of 
inigation in Bombay, conforming to a common ty[ie. They 
dam up the head of a hill vd.l-Ey, so as to form an immense 
resenoir, and then conduct the water over the field by 
channels, which are in some cases of considcmble length. In 
1876-77^ the total area in Bombay (excluding Sind) irngated 
from Governmenc works was about tSo,000 acres^ yielding a 
revenue of about ^£42,000 In the same year, the expenditure 
on irrigation (inclusive of Sind) was jQ6^,ooo under the head 
of ostmordinaii'^, and ^ 170,000 under the head of ordinary^; 
total, ^23S,ocio, Ordinary irrigated area in Bombay, 450,000 
acres, out of a total cultivated area of 24! ml! lion acres. 

Jn some parts of the Punjab, inigation is only one degree T!rnga(wn 
less necessary than in Sind, but the sources of supply are more 
numerous. In the northern iraci, under the Hifndlay'as, and 
in the upper valleys of the Five Kivei^ water can be obtained 
by digging wells from 10 to 30 feet below the surface:. In the 
south, towards Sind, * inundation channels^ are usual The 
upland tracts w-bich rise between the basins of the main rivers 
are now in course of being supplied by the perennial canals of 
the GoveromenU According to the returns for 187 7^78, out 
of a grand total of 22,640,89430105 under cultivation, 5+000,481 
were irrigated by private individual^ and 1,618,354 public 
^channels]^ total area under urigation, 6,619,535 acres, or 29 
per cenL of the cultivated area. The principal Government 
works in the Punjab are the Western Jumna Canal, the Bari 
Dodb Canal, and the Sirhind; the latter of which, with the 
largest exi^endituTei is still incomplete. I has'o elsewhere 
given an account of each of these worJes,^ Up to the close 
of 1877-78, the capital outlay had been ^3,645,189; the total 
ineoine in that year was ;^263,o53, of which ^i7r;,504 was 
classified as direct,and as indirect^ the total revenue 

charges cm works in operation were ^£224,316, of which 
;£'i46,4ig was for maintenance, and ^£77,897 for Interest, 
thus showing a surplus of j^38,737. On the WesEern Jumna 
Can.aJ;, taken singly, the net profit was jf S3,112, Ordinary 
irrigated area in the Punjab, 5 J millions of acres^ out of a total 
cultivated area of over 21 million acres. 

The North-Western Proiinces present in the great or 

I ^ iftides JUMXA CxSAti Eastern and WesicEB, /mftriai 
voL V. pp. i2Chi23i Bari tk>AS Canal, foL i pj>, 444-4463 Sirhind 
Canal, vcl ml p> 391. 
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lrr‘^tion high land bctn-^en the Ganges and the Jiimnoj a ccntinmliou 
df the [ih>^icaL featuriis to be found in the Upper Punjab. 
PrQvuic«5i Ttie local rainfall^ indeed, is heavier, but before the days 
of artificial imgadon each recurring drought resulted in 
a terrible fatnlnc. It is in this tract that the Bridsh 
Govemincnt has been perhaps most successful in avcitbig 
such cakLtnitieSta In Sind, irrigation is an absolute necessity ^ 
in Lower Bengal, it may be regarded almost as a lu3cury; 
but in the great river basins of Upper India, it serves the 
threefold object of saving the population from the vidsaitudes 
of the season, and of introducing more valuable crops, with 
Itigher methods of agricultura Concerning private irrigation 
from wells in the North-Western Provinces, no information k 
TIie gicai avaibbl& The great Government works are the Ganges Canals 
Eastern Jumna Canal, the JVgra Canals, and the Lower 
Ganges Canal, the last of which is not yet eom|jlete.* Up to 
the close of the total outlay bad been ^£5,613,401. 

The gross income in that year mis ^^433,136, of which 
;£' 337 p &42 dGiived from water rates, and ^ioo,2g4 from 
enhanced land revenue; the working expenses amounted to 
leaving for surplus profits, or 6 ^ P^r 

cent on the total capital expended on works In 0|jeratioEL 
The total area irrigated was 11,461,428 acres, of ’whkh two- 
thirds were supplied by the Ganges Canal. Of the irrigated 
ares, 415.659 acres were under wheat and 139,375 u^ider sugar¬ 
cane, Ordinary area under irrigation in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, million acres^ out of a total cultivated 
area of 36 million acres. 

Imgaibn No krigadoii worts have yet been introduced into Oudh by 
in OoUh. Govermnent A tolerable local rainfall, the annual overflow^ 
of the mers, and an abundance of low-lying swamps, combine 
to Aimish a water supply which k ample in all ordinary years. 
According to the Seltlemtmt returns, out of a total tultivotcd 
^ea of 8,276,174 acres, 2,957^377 acres, or 36 per cent, arc 
Iirigalcd by private individuals; but thk figure probably indudes 
low lands watered by natu^ overfiow. 
imjpuiLm 'I'hroughout the greater part of Bengal Proper, there U no 
dcEnand for aitificiaJ irrigation, but Government has under¬ 
taken to construct works in those ejoceptional tracts where 
experience has shown that occasional drought is to be feared- 
In the broad valleys of the Gang^ and the Brahmaputra, 
and along the dcitaic seaboards, £ood is a noore fonrudable 

^ A laU acccrtmt of eidi of tliiac worts will be found anicEe 

Cashes Caj«ai, Citufttir, voL tL pp, 296-301. 
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CEJcmy than drotjght; and embankments here take the 
place of canals- The Public Works Depaitmem in Lower 
Bengal has over aooo miles of embankmenis undet its 
chargeT upcin which was exjjendcd in 1&77-7S, either 

as direct outlay or in advances to lando'Aiieis. The wide 
estponse of N'onhem Bengal and Behar^ stretching from the 
Himila^ns to the Ganges, is also rarely visited by drought; 
although, when drought does come, the excessive density of the 
popublion brings the danger of famme very nean In Siran 
District alone has it been found necessary to carry' out a scheme 
for utilizing the discharge of the river Gand 4 ik+ 

The great Irrigation works in Lower Bengal are two in 
numbert and belong to two dtfTercnt types.—(i) In the delta The Orif.aa 
of Orissa, an extensive system of canals has been constructed 
on the pattern of those lower down the Coromandel coasts 
They store up the water by merms of a weir or anicut thro^Ti 
across the Mahinadt nver.i The Orissa works are intended 
to avert the danger of both drought and flood, and also to be 
useltil for navigation. In a%'eTage seasons, in five years out 
of six^ the local rainfall is sufBcient for the rice crop, which is 
here the sole staple of cultivation; and therefore it is not to 
be expected that these canals will be directly remunerative. 

But, on the other hand, if they have saved the Province 
from a repetition of the disastrous year 1865-65, the money 
will not have been expended in vain. A canal, originally 
designed as a branch of the Orissa works,, runs through 
Midnapur District and deboaches on the HiiglL (s) In South 
Behar, the flood discharge of the Son has been intercepted;^ The 
. the system of engineering followed in the North-lVest, so 
irrigate a comparatively thirsty strip of land extending 
jng the south bonk of the Ganges where distress has ere 
now been severely felu* In this case, also, the expenditure 
must be regarded rather as an msiinincc fund against fbmme 
than as reproductive outlay. The works arc not yet cotnp]ete> 
but the experience already gained proves that irrigation is 
wanted ei'en in ordinary seasons. Dp 10 the dose of 1S77-78, 
the capital expenditure on all the State irrigation works in 
Lower Bengal was ^4653,903, j the gross income for the 
year was ^49,477; the working expenses were ^70,386, and 
the estimated interest on capital, at 4^ per cent, amounted to 
thus showTDg a net deficit of j^ 234 , 73 o. The area 
irrigated was about 400,000 acres- The whole area irrigated 
^ See aftidc ^tAKAXAni, Imfma/ C^ftuTt vtiS. vi, pp, 198-205- 
^ Sec ansctc Son Canals, vui vUi. pp. 429-433, 
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fiom both public and private sources ir Bengal proper is returned 
at I million acres, out of an estimated area of 54^ million 
:Lcr^ under Cdlti^'ation- 

Im^piiLon In the Madras Presidenc^-p and generally throughout Southey 
inMadrai jndia, facilities for Lmgation assume a decisive importance in 
delerminLng the character of agriculture^ Crops dependent 
on the minfall arc distinguished as * dry crops/ comprehending 
the large class of millets. Rice h grq™ on *ykC\. land/ 
vhich means land capable of being inigatecL Ejccept on 
the Malabar or wi^tem coastp the local rainfall is nowhere 
sufficiently ample, or sulficicntly steady, to secure an adequate 
water supply. Every where else, water has to be brought to the 
fields from river?, from tanks, or from wells. Of the total 
‘ Diy * jsml cultivalcd area of Madras^ 17 per ceuL is as^ssed as ^wet 
* wet' bad. ^ > or 5^ millions of acres out of a cultivated area of 53 
millions. But the irrigated aica is nearly 7^ millions of 

acres. From time immeinorial, an industrious population has 
made use of all the means available to store up the rainfall, 
and direct the river floods over their fields^ The upland areas 
are studded with tanks, which sometimes cover square miles 
of ground j the rivers are crossed by innumerable anieuts or 
dams, by which the floods are diverted into long aqueducts- 
Most of these works are now the property of Government, 
which annually expends large sums of money in rnaintenance 
and repaifSj looking for tctnuueralion only to the augmented 
land rev-enut. I'he a^'erage rate of assessment is 6d. per 
acre on irrigated land, as compared with only 25 l jd. per acre 
on unJrrigated land. 

Works m R 13 therefore not only the duty, but the manifest ad van; 
die Madras gf Govcmmcnt to extend the facilities for irrigation in M 
ddtJi5- wherever the physical aspect of the country will permit. ^ 
deltas of the Godivari, the Kistna, and the Kas^rt (Cauvery), 
have within recent years been traversed by a nelw'ork of canals, 
and thus guaranteed against risk of famine.^ Smaller works 
of a similar nature have been carried out in other places; 
while a private company, with a Government guarantee, has 
undertaken the more difficult task of utilizing on a grand scale 
the waters of the Tungabhadm® amid the hills and v'alcs of 
the interior. The irsE^ssiJ irrigated area in the Presiden<y% of 
5^ milliorL acres, yields a land revenue of 2 millions sterllng:- 
Of this total, 1,6^0,178 acres, with a revenue of 739^77^ 
arc irrigated by eight great systems, for which revenue and 

^ Miiclc Godavari River, I/rffimal vol. iii pp. 4i4'4*' 

* Set article XCSOABilADKA, /mJerioJ vol, ijt. 
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capital accounts are kcpL The minor Th^oirks consist of about 
3,5^.000 tanks and irrigation canals,, and about 1140 anicuts 
or dams across streams. The whole area tinder inigation 
from public and private sources in Madras as already stated^ 
million acres, out of a total cultivated area of 32 million 
acres. 

In Mysore, tanks, anicuts^ and wells dug in the dry beds of In^tion 
rivers afford the means of irrigation. Since the bte disastrous ^ 
famine, comprehensive schemes of throwing embankments 
across river valleys have been undertaken by GovemmenL 
The whole area under irrigation from public and private sonnees 
in Mysore is f of a million acres^ out of a total cultiv^ited area 
of 5 million acres. 

In the Central FrovinceSj irrigation still remains a private In Cynual 
enterprise. According to the settlement returns^ out of a total 
culti^-ated area of 13,^10,503 acres, So4,37S acres, or 6 irer 
cent.* are irrigated by pri^-ate mdividualsL The only Govern- 
inent work is a tarik in the District of Nimar. 

In British Burma, as in Lower Iktigah embankments take lo FRrina- 
the pbee of canals^ being classed as * irrigation wtJrks * in the 
annual reports. Within the last few years. Government has 
spent about j£3iB,ooo under this headings in order to save the 
low rice-fields along the IrawadL from destructive inundation. 

The following figures, applying to India as a whole, show Statistic 
how far the Government has Lately performed its duly as a 
landlord in undertaking productive public works. During the 
ten years ending March a total sum of 457,70? 

was e^ipended on irrigation under the budget heading of 
^ extraordinaty,* as compared with ;^r 3 ,d 36 p 33 t expended on 
" ' liJways tn the same peiriod,—totak millions. Tn iSjp, 

had risen to about 32 millions. In the twelve 
inonlh.s ending March 1S7S, irrigation yielded a gross income 
of j^4g5^i42^ as compared with j 5S4S,52S derived from State 
railways ^ w'hile ^£3707747 was charged to revenuje account 
against irrigation, and £4^0, j $4 against State milways. 

The following tabic shows the extent of cultivation and the 
average area, irrigated in the ProvinceSj for which the (acts 
can be obtained. They must be taken as only approxitn.ite 
estimates. They difier slightly from data obtained from other 
sources; as may be seen by comparing the return for the 
Central Provinces with the somewhat Larger one obtained from 
the Settlement Officers, given above in the text:— 
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It will be seen &01TL the above bible that url^atiori is most 
resorted to bi the Provbices mth the scantiest or most pre- 
carious rainfnih In Sind, liJIage depends almost entirely on an 
lUtificiAl wler supply; and fbut-hfths of the cultivated area me 
aseertnined to be irrigated- In Korthfim India^ the defident 
rainfidl of the ihmjab and the high-lying or intermediate 
river plains of the Northr-We&tern Provinces^ also denumd a 
large measure of irrigation. The irrigated areo-i accordinglyj 
amounts to from ovet one-fourth to onc-third of the whole 
cidtivatioii. In Madras, it is under one-foirrth; In Mysore, it h 
one-sixth; in the Central l^ovinces, it is onc-LwenUeth- Hut 
the dry uplands of Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Berafj 
where the propofttoti of Irrigated lands sinks to about F" 
gjrtipthj undoubtedly require a larger arlUlcial water sL 
than they possess at presenL The blact soil of these tract^' 
however* is very retentive of moistiira To a certain extent it 
stores up and husbands the rainfall. It thus lessens the neces^ 
sity for ird^tion. In Bengal, where the brigated aaca is only 
[ ’‘k per cent, of the cultivated area* the abundant rainfal] and 
the inundations of the Gaoigcs, the Brahmaputra^ the Mahl- 
nadi, and of the river sy^ems connected ydih these mabi 
arteries, take the place of canals or an arrifidal water aipply. 


PAMINES.—In any country where the population is dense 
and the means of communication backward* the failure of a 
^ honest, whether produced by dronght, by flood, by blight, by 
Ic^usts, QT by war, causes intense distress. Whether such 
distress shall develop Into famine is merely a matter of degree* 
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depending upon a. combination of ciicumstances—the copi' 
pualivc extent of the ihilufiCj tlie density of the population, 
the practicability of imports, the facilities for transport; the 
lesotirces of private trade, and the energy of the administiatioii. 

Drought, or a failure of the regular rain^h is the Caiues of 
great cause of famine. No individual foresight, no conv : 
pending influences, cart prevent those reoirtiug periods of 
continuous drought with which large Provinces of India are 
^icted. Even an average rainfall in any one year, if 
irregularly distributed, or at the WTtmg seasons; may affect the 
hardest to a moderate dt^ce; so also may flood or blight 
The total failure of one monsoon may result in a general scardty. 

But &mine proper, or wide*spread starvation, is caused only and of leal 
by a succession of years of drought I'hc cultivatots of India 


are not dependent u]»n a single harvest, or upon the crops of 
one year. In the event of a partial failure, they can drarv for 
their food supply cither upon their own grain pits or upon the 
Stores of the %'illage merchants. TJie first sufferers, and those 
who also suffer most in the end, are the class who live by daily 
wages. But small is the number that can hold out, cither in 
capital or oedic, against a second year of insullicient rainfall; 
and the third season sometimes iwoves adverse. All great 
famines in India have been caused by drought, and usually by 
drought repeated over two or three year?. 

It becomes necessary to inquire into the means of husband* 
ing the water supply, Th.at supply can be derived only from sttpply. 
thicii sDurces^i) Lcical rainfall; (a) natural inundation; 
and (3) artihcial irrigation from rivers, canals, tants, or wells; 

Any of these sources may exist separately or together. In 
only a few iiarts of India can the rainfat! be entiroly trusted, 
as both suiadent in its amount and regular in its distributioa 
These favoured tracts include the whole strip of coast beneath 
the Western Ghdts, from Bombay to Cape Comorin; the greater 
port of the Provinces of Assam and Burma; together with the 
deltaic districts at the head of the Bay of Bengal. In these 
Provinces the annual rainfall rarely, if ever, fills below 60 to Pravb^. 
100 inches; artificial irrigation and famine are alike unknown. 

Thu rest nf the Indian peninsula may be described as^ - . 
liable, more or less, to drought In Orissa, the scene of one ^ 
of the most severe famines of recent times, the average rainfall I"'liw* 

exceeds 60 inches a year; in Sind, which has been excep- 
donally free from amine under British rule, the average drops 
to less than 10 inches. The local rainfall, therefore, is not 
the only element to be considered. Broadly speaking, artificia] 
irrigation has protected, or is now In course of protecting. 
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ImgatiDii certain fortunate region^ such as the eastw^ard deltas of the 
IM\^ Madras rivers and the upper valley of the Ganges, The rest, 

^ **" and by far the greater portion^ of the country is still exposed 

to famine* Meteorological science may leach us to foresee 
what is coming,^ But it may be doubted whether admini- 
stintlve elTorts can do more than alleviate the calamity when 
once famine has declared itselC Lower Bengal and Oudh 
are watered by natural inundation as much as by the local 
rainfall; Sind derives its supplies mainly from canals filled 
by the Hoods of the Indus; the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces are dependent largely U[>OTi wells i the Deccan, with 
the entire souths is the land of tan^ and reservoirs^ But in all 
these cases, when the minfall has failed over a series of years, 
the artificial supply must likewise Giil after no long interval 
so that irrigation becomes a snare rather than a benefit. 
Waterworks on a scale adequate to guarantee the whole of 
India from drought not only exceed the possibilities of finance ; 
they are also beyond the reach of engineering skiU, 

SttniTnajy The first great famine of which we have any trustworthy 
record is that which devastated the lower valley of the Ganges 
in 1769-70. One-third of the population is credibly reported 
to have perished. The previous season had been bad; and^ 
as not uncommonly happens^ the break-up of the drought was 
accompanied by disastrous fioods^ Beyond the importation 
Into Calcutta and Marshjddbid of a few thousand hundred¬ 
weights of rice from the Districts of BijSkarganj and Chittagong, 
it does not appear that any public measures for relief were 
mked or proposed,* The next great famine was that which 
aMicted the Kamadc from 17S0 to and has been 

immortalized by the genius of Burke. It arose primarily frotn 
the ravages of Hajdar Alfs army* A public subscription was 
organized by the Madras Govemment, from which sprang the 
* Monegar Choultryi* or permanent institution for the relief of 
ihe native poor In 1783-34 Hindustan Proper sulfered from 
a prolonged drought, which stopped short at the frontier of 
British territory- Warren Hastings^ then Covenioi-Gencralt 
advocated the construction of enormous granaries^ to be 
opened only In times of necessity. One of these granaries 
or stands to the present day in the city of Fatni, hut it 
wasne^-er used until the scarcity of 1874- In 1790-92^ Madras 
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A rail HcoDimt of the famine of 176^70 U gfcVtn bU my ^ Riimi 
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again the scene of a two years* faniine^ which is tnetdor- 
able as being the first ocotsinn on which the starving people 
were employed by Government on relief works. Famines 
again occnired in Southern India Ln i&oz-o4^ iSo^, iSr^p 1^24^ 

I&33!. ^^54t A icFTiblc dearth in iS^S caused 

great moitaJity Ln the North-Western Provinces, 

But so little was done by tlie State in these- cokmitEes, that Faii^insof 
few adminiglTati^t^ lessons can be learned from them* In - 

iS6ct-^i, howeverp a serious attempt nas made to alleviate an 
exceptional distress in the North-Westem Provinces. About 
half a million persons are estimated to have been relicvedp at 
an expenditure by Government of about lhree^|uaTters of a 
mill tun sterling. Againp in 1865-66, which will ever be known and of 
as the year of the Orissa famine* the Government attempted to 
organi 3 !;e relief works and to distribute charitable funds. But 
on neither of these occasions can it be said that its elforts 
were successful In Orissap especially^ the admitted loss of 
one-fourth of the population proves the danger to which an 
tsolatod J^rovLnee Is exposed. The people of Orissa died 
because they had no surplus stocks of grain of their ovm; and 
because importation^ on an adequate scalU;, was phj^ically 
impossible by sea or land. 

Passing over the prolonged drought of i 36 &- 7 a in the 
Norih-Westem Provinces and Kdjputdna, we come to the Behar 
scarcity of 1 S73‘74, which first attracted the interest of Fug- 
land Waitied by the failure of the rains* and watched and 
stimulated by the excited sympathy of the public in England* 
thu Government carried out iit time a comprehensive scheme 
of relief. By the expenditure of millions sterling, and the 
importation of i million tons of rice* ad risk even of the 
loss of life w'as prevented llie comparatively small area of 
distress* and the fitciJities of communication by rail and ri^^er* 
allowed of the accomplishment of this feat, which remains 
unparalleled in the annals of lominc. 

The famine of 1S76-7S is the widest spread and the most Fumineof 
prolonged that India has experienced. The drought com- 
mcnccd in Mj-sore by the failure of the monsaon in 1S75; 
and the fear of distress in the NorthAWstem Pfovbces did 
not pass awny until [679. But it will be known in history 
as the great famine of Southern Indid Over the entire 
Deccan, from Poona to Bangalore, the south-west monsoon 
failed to bring its usual minfiiil in tire summer of 1S76. In 
the autumn of the same yeajj the north-east monsoon proved FaMuieor 
deficient in the south-eastern Districts of the Madias Presi-^^ 
dcncy* The main food crop perished throughout an immense 
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tract of country'; and, aa the harvest of 1S75 also been 
short, prices rapidly rose to Ikmine rates. In N'oveniber 1876, 
stanadon was already at work, and Govemtiieiit tidopted 
measures to keep the people olive. The next eighteen 
luonths, until the middle of were devoted to one long 
Faiinre campaign ^ain^t famine. The sc miner monsoon of 1877 
lainp 1 1^. proved afaiium ; some relief brocght in October of that 
j'ear by the autumn monsoon; but all anxiety was not re¬ 
moved until the amval of a normal rainfall in June 1S78. 

drought had reached Xorthem India, where 
Tmlfii^ found the stocks of grani already drained to meet the famine 
1S77-78. in li'ie south. Bengal, Assam, and Etirma were the only 
Provinces whi^ escaped in that disastrous year. The North- 
^^cstem Provinces, the Punjab, llajputAna, and the Central 
Provinces sufibred from drought throughout the summer of 
1S771 and, from its consequences, lar into the following year* 
^T^hfin once famine gets ahead of relief operations, rho ftood 
of distresa bursts its cmibankinents, and the people simply 
perish^ Starvation and the long attendant train of famine- 
diseases sweep away their hundreds of thousands. The impor¬ 
tation of grain was left entirely frecp and within twelve months 
afiSpOao tons were brought by land, and 166,000 tons by sea, 
into ihe distressed Distrias. 
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rhe tot^ expenditure of Covemment upon famine relief on 
this occasion niay he estimated at 11 niillions sterling, not 
including the indirect loss of revenue nor the amount debited 
against the State of Mysore* For ihb large sum of money 
there IE but little to show m the shape of works constructed. 
The largest number of persons In receipt of relief at one time 
in Madras was 2,5^1,900 in September 1877 ^ these only 
“ivcre nominally employed on works, white the rest 
w'cre grafuitously fecL From cholera alone the deaths tt'era 
rehmed at :;5 7.450 ^or Madras President:)', 58,648 for Mysore, 
and 57,352 for Bombay. Pr, Combh, the Sanitary^ Commis¬ 
sioner of [Madras, well iUustTalcd the effects of the famine 
by the returns of bi^s and deaths ov^r a series of years. 
In 1876, when famine, with its companion cholera, was 
already beginning to be felt, the births registered in Madras 
numbered 652,115, and the deaths 680,581. In 1S77, the 
y^ of the births fell to 4n.447* while the deaths 

. ^ ^ In 1878, the results of the famine showed 

by a still further tedLtetion tjf the birth, to 

1' vl?' tkaths. In 

and ■! *u still below the average, 

-d the death, diminished to S48.«s3. The=* figures K 
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oaly approxlmtet but they serve to show how long the results 
of famme are to be traced in the vital statistics of a people. 

AMtJi regard to the deaths caused by the faminep and the Total 
diseases connected ’with it, the Famine CominissioTiers thus 
report: Mt has been estimated, and in our opinion on sub-of 
stantial grounds» that the mortality which occurred in the ^^7^7^ 
Provinces under British administration dtiring the periad of 
famine and drought extending oi er the years iS^ ^ud 1S7S 
amounted^ on a popuhiiion of 197 inillloDs, to 5I millions in 
excess of the dcatl^s that would have occurred had the seasons 
been ordinarily healthy; and the statistical returns have made 
certain what has long been suspected} that starvation and 
distress greatly check the fecundity of the population. It is 
probable that from this cause the number of births during the 
some period has been lessened by 2 millions j the total 
reduction of the population would thus atuount to about 7 
millions. Assuming the ordinary death-toiV taleen at the rate 
of per on 190 milHohs of peoplcj the abnormal 

mortality of the famine period may be regarded as having 
increased the total death-rate by about 40 per cent^ 

Tint wdien estimated over a period of yearsj the clTcct 
famine as a check upon the popuJation is smalL The Famine 
Commissioners calculate that, taking the famines of the past papolA- 
thirty yearS} as to w'hich alone an estiaiate of any ^'alue can be 
made, the abnormal deaths caused by famine and its diseases 
have been less than 3 per mifJg of the Indian population per 
amtium. As a matter of lact, cultivation quickly extend^ aflet 
the famine of 1877-78, and there were in JJombay and Madras 
120,000 more acres under tillage after the long protracted 
scarcity than before it 

The famine of 1876-78 affected, directlyi a population of 58! 
minion persotiSj and an area of 257,300 square nules. sum- 
average number daily employed by the State on relief wotka msuiEctL 
was 877,024. The avciage nymber of persons daily in receipt 
of gratuitous State relief was 446P641, besides priv^ate charities. 

Land revenue was remitted to dose on 2 millions sterling. 

The famine lasted from it months in the North-Western 
Provinces!, to =2 months in Madras. Its total cost} Luclud- 
ing both outlay and loss of revenue, ta officially returned at 
;£'ii,ig4,32oJ A ComoitssSon %vas ap[>ointed to inquirft into 
the causes of famine in India, and the means of avertbg or 
alleviating those calamities. Its report, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament in 1880, is replete with carefully collated 
facts regarding the post, and with wbe su^estions for the future. 

^ ^fAf Ifiifian ^afriiiir p4rt 1 , p 24 (]3Su|. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


MEANS or tOMMUNICAf rON. 


Intenul The means of couimuoication: iti Intiia may be cbssifi^ 
headings—(i) miJways, (s) roads, {^) rivers, and 

{4) canals, 

lE^ian Xhe caCsting system of railway cammunication in India 
from the administration of I^rd Dalhouste. The first 
histor^V line of rail w^as projected in 1843 by Sir Macdonald 

?r- Stephenson, who was afterwards active in forming the East 
Indian Railway Company. Eut this scheme was blighted by 
the hnancial panic that followed soon afterwards in England, 
liombay^ the city w^hich has most benefited by railway enter¬ 
prise, saw the first sod turned in i S50, and the first line of 
a few miles opened as far as Thina (Tanna) in 1853. Tho 
elaborate minute, drawn up by Lord Dalhonsie in the latter 
year, still faithfytly represents the railway map of India at the 
present day, although modified in detail by Lord MaW'S reform 
Lord pit- of Lotd Dalhousle^s scheme consisted of well-chosen 

lines, traversing the kngih and breadth of the peninsula, 
1S53. -and connecting all the great cities and military cantonments. 
These trunk lines were to be constructed by private companies, 
to whom Government should guarantee a minimum of 5 per 
cenL interest on their capital expended, and from whom it 
should demand in retiim a certain measure of subordination. 
The ^stem thus sketched out was promptly carried into 
execution, and by 1871 Bombay was put into direct railu-ay 
communication with the sister Presidencies of Calcutta and 


Mnwof I lie task lord Mayo had to undertake was the 

bffandi <^elopment of traffic by means of feeders, which should tap 

IttjB, 1E70. the districts of production, and thus open up the entire 
counto-. This task he initiated by the construction of minor 
Two narrower gauge, and therefore at a cheaper 

tlajue, or .* esistiug guiranlced railways. 



railways of India are divided into two 
isses, each of which serves a special puiposc. On the one 
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hand, we have the railways consmicted by guaianteed coia- 
panieSi for the most part between and 1875, which follow 
the main hues of natural communication^ and satisfy the first 
necessities of national ILfr^ both commerckL and poUticaL 
On the other hand, there are a body of branch State lines, 
individualty of secondary imf>ortancei aU begun urithin the last 
ten years^ and destined to yield fruit only in the future. The ^Cujum- 
guaranteed lines, including the East Indian, which was trans- 
ferred to Govcintnent in iS|9, in accordance with terms 
applicable to all alike^ comprise thefollowmg,—(i) Tire EastTTiedghi 
Indiart, running up the valley of the Ganges from Calaitta 
(Howrah) as far as Dethi^ with a branch to Jabalpur* (1) The 
Great Indian Teninsnlar which starts from Bombay^ and sends 
one arm north-east to Jabalpur, with a brancli to Ndgpur, and 
another sonth-ea^t to the frontier of ^fadras. {3) The Madras 
line, with its tenninus similarly at Madras city, and two arms 
running respectively to the Great Indian PcninsuLi junction 
at Rdiichur and to Beypur on the opposite coast, with branches 
to Bangalore and BelhTj\ (4) The Oudh and Rohilkhand, con¬ 
necting Lucknow and Momddbdd with Cawnpore and Benares* 

(5) The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, which runs due 
north from Bombay through the fertile plain of fiuzerat, which 
is destined ultimately to be extended across Rdjputana to Delhi 

(6) 'I'he Sind, Punjab^ and Delhi, consisting of three secdons, 


one in X^wqr Sind, another from Delhi to Lahore, and the 
third from Lahore to Mdltdn. (7) II10 South Indian (the only 
guaranteed line on the narrow gauge), in the extreme south, 
from Cape Comorin to Madras city. ( 3 ) The Eastern Bengal, 
traversing the richest portion of the Gangetic delta, ITie State The Eratc 
lines are too numerous to be described smgly* They include 
the extension from Lahore to Peshiiwar on the north - west 
frontier^ which at present (1S79) stojjs short at Jhelum; the 
* missing link," from to Haidanibdd, thus bringing the 

Punjab into direct conuection with its natural seaport at 
Raidchi (opened throughout in tK?^); the line up the valley 
of the Irawndi from Rangoon to Prome; and many short 
lines which have been constructed entirely at the expense of 
Native States* 


The following ^ the railway statistics of India for the year Raii^ny 
1S7S;— Total length of lines open for traffic, Saig miles, 
which 6044 miles belong to guaranteed railwajs, and aiji ^ ^ 
miles to State railways; total capital expended, 15 »oSI?j454j 
being 95,43 o»S< 53 on the fonner, and j£i9,6s3,59i on the 

latter class] number of passengers conveyed, 38^519,793; 
total number of tons of goods and minerals, 3^171,617; 
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number of Hve stock, 594^34^; gross receipts^ j^Jio,404p 755; 
gross expensesp j^Sp 206,953; net tamir^p of 

which only^ ^195,737 IS cnnedited to the State railv^Tiys; per¬ 
centage of gross ezcpenses to gros receipts, 50^04^ vaiying 
from 3 4'97 in the case of the East Indian main line to an 
average of jS'aj for all the State lines. These figures show 
1 mile of railway to every square miles of arca^ as coni- 
pared with the area of British India^ or to about each i So square 
milest os compared with the area of the entire peninsula* 
'Fhe aTCrage cost of construction per mile is almost exactly 
^£^14,000, The guaranteed railways, embracing the great 
trunk lines throughout Ihdia^ are on the ‘ broad gauge" of 5 
feet 6 inches ; the State lines follow, as a ruJct the narrow or 
metre gauge of 3'381 feet On ^tst March 1S79, the total 
length opened was §545 miles ; and the capital invested^ 1 so 
millions sterling. 
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As the railway system of India approaches its completion^ 
the relative importance of the roads naturally diminishes. 
From a military point of ^lew, mpid communicatioD by rail 
has now superseded the old marching routes as completely as 
in any European country. Like Portsmouth in England, 
Bombay in India has become the national harbour for the 
embarkation and disembarkation of troops. On landing at 
Bombay, all troops proceed, after a rest^ to the healthy stadon 
of Deoldlf on the plateau of the Deccan^ whence they can 
reach their ultimate destinations^ however lemole* by easy 
railway stages. The Grand Trunk Road, running up the 
entire valley of the Ganges from Calcutta 10 the north-west 
frontier, first planned out in the i6th century by the Afghan 
Emperor Sher Shih, and brought to completion under the 
administration of Lord ’^Viilkm Eentinck, is now for the 
most part untrodden by troops. The monument, erected 
to commemorate the opening of the Bhor Ghj;t to wheeled 
traffic from Bombay* remains unvisited by all but the most 
airious travelleis. Railways have bridged the widest rivers 
and the most formidable swamps. They have scaled, ^vith their 
aerial zigzags, the barrier conge of the Ghdts; and they have 
been carried on massi^'e embankments over the shifting soil of 
the Gangetie delta* 


But although the railway system now occupies the first place, 
both for tnilitar)^ and commercial purposesp the actual import 
TOads has mcreased rather than dicninished. They 
do not figure in the imperial balance-sheet, nor do they strike 
the popular imagination j but their construction and repair 
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consdiiiEe one of the tnost bopoitaiii: duties of the District 
onicidl. A few lines, such as the continuatigD of the Grand 
Trunk Rood bi the Puiijab+ are still subi^dtutt^ for the railways 
of the Jiitiire+ Others, which climb the passes of the Hltud- 
lii3fas, the Western Ghits^ or the NOgiris, will probably wester 
be superseded 'Ehe great tuaJorit>v however, are works of sub¬ 
ordinate utility, serving to promote that regularity of local com¬ 
munication u|>on which the progress of cieilisation so krgeEy 
dci>ends. The substitution of the postman for the naked 
runner, and of wheeled tmfhc for the pack-buJlock, is one of 
the silent revolutions elfected by Bridsh nil& 

I’he more important roads are all carefully metalled^ the E™( 
matcnnl almost evciyTrhere employed being kankar or 
careous limestonci In Lower Ben^ and other deltaic tracts, 
where no kind of stone existS;^ bricks arc roughly burnt, and 
then broken up to supply metal for the roads. The tuiuor 
Streams are crossed by pcrmancnc bridges, with foundations of 
stone, and not unfrequently iron girders. The larger rivers BriJu« of 
have temporary bddges of boain thrown aero^ them during 
the dry season, which give place to ferries in time of flood 
Avenues of trees along the roads afford shade, and matcrid for 
timber. The main lines are under the charge of the Pubbo 
Works Dei^artmenL The maintenanco of the minor roads has, 
by a recent administrative reform, been thrown entirely upon 
the shoulders of the local anthorities^ who depend for their 
pecuniary Tesources upon District committees, and are often 
compelted to act as their own engineera- No statistics are 
avaibblc ta show the total mileage of roads in British India, 
or the total sum expended on their maintenatico. 

liiLand navigation Is almost couhned to the four great rivers, Eivera^ 
the Ganges, the Brahmaputra^ the Indus, and the IravindL 
'Phesc flow through broad valleys^ and from time immemorial 
have been the chief means of conveying the produce of 
the interior to the South of the Gangetic bosin^ there 

is not a i^gle river which can be called navigable Most of 
the streams in that tract, altliough mighty torrents in the rainy 
season^ dwindle away to metB threa d s of water and stagnant 
poola during the rest of the year. The Godivaii and thexijcGwM- 
Narbada, whose volume of water is ample, are both obstruclcd vari works, 
by rocky rapids, which engineering skill has hitherto been 
unable to overcome, A total sum of ri million sterling lug 
been in vain expended upon the former river. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether water carriage b able to compete, as 
regards the more valuable staples^ with communication by raih 
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x\ft<jr the East Indian Hailw-ay v^^ns o\Kn^d, steamers 
ceased to ply upon the Ganges ; and the steam flotilla on 
the Indus similarly shrunk to insigniflcanee when through 
eommiinicatioTi by rail became possible between ^^ultdd and 
KardchL On the Brahmapulra and its tributary the liarikp 
and on the Irawadit steamers stiU run secure from competi¬ 
tion. But it is in the Gangetic delta that river navigation 
attains its highest de^^elopment. ITaere the population may 
be regarded as half amphibiOLisL Every vilbgc can be 
reached by water in the rainy seasofiT ever)' family keeps 
its boat The main channels of the Ganges and Brahma¬ 
putra, and their larger tributaiiesp are navigable throughout 
the year. Dtinng the rainy months^ road carriage is altogether 
superseded All the minor streams are. swollen by the rainfall 
on the hills and the local downpour; while fleets of boats sail 
dowTi Aiith the product that has accumulated in warehouses 
on the river banks. The statistics of this subject belong rather 
to the department of internal trade,^ but it may be mentioned 
here that the number of laden baats registered in Bengali in 
the year 1377-78 was 401,729. Boat-racing forms a favourite 
native sport in the deltaic and eastern Districts. It is con¬ 
ducted with great spirit and rivalry by the vdlagers. In some 
places, the day concludes with an illuminated boat procession 
by torchlight. 

The great majority of the Bengal rivers require no attention 
from Covemment^ but the network known as the three Nadiy^ 
rivers is only kept open for traflic by close supervision. 
These three rivers, the Bhagtralhi* JaJangf, and Mdtibhdnga, 
arc all offshoots of the Ganges, which unite 10 make up the head¬ 
waters of the Hdgll^ In former times, the main volume of 
the Ganges carried to the sea by one or other of these 
channels. But they now receive so little water as only to be 
navigable in the luiny season,, and then with difhculty. Since 
the beginning of the present centur^^ Govemtnenl has under¬ 
taken the task of preventing these HdgH head-waters from further 
deterioration. A staff of engineers is constantly employed to 
watch the shifting bed, to assist the scouring action of the 
currentj and to advertise the trading commimity of the depth 
of water from time to time. In the year 1877-78* a total sum 
of £^$22 was e9iE[>ended on this account, while an income of 
j£3^p 494 derived from tolls. 

* Set a.Ttidc I lUOLI Brv'EKj lv, pp, 106,107 ! 

ki greater UcLail ia my SinfirttnF jicivtiffF vdl il. pp. *9^3^ 
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Tht artificial water channels of India may be divided into Navigabk 
two classes. (i) Tho^e confined to navigation; {?) those 
constructed primarily for purposes of irrigatioiL Of the 
former dass^ the most important examples are to be found in 
the south of the iJcnmsuliL On both the Malabar and the 
Coromandel coasts^ the strip of low land l)dng between the 
mountains and the sea affords natural facilities for the con¬ 
struction of an inland cand rutioing parallel to the shore. 

In hlalabarj the salt-water lagoons or lakes^ which form so ^^atabnx 
prominent a fcaiiue in the local geography, merely required to 
be supplemented by a few cuttings to supply continuous water 
communication from the port of Calicut to Cape Comonit. 

On the east coast, the Buc^ngham Cnnal^ running north from Bud:mg' 
Madias city as lar as the delta of the Kistna^ has recently 
been completed without any great engineering difficulties. In 
Bengal, there arc a few artificial canals, of old date* but of no 
great magnitudet "5 ^he neighbourhood of Calcutta, The 
principal of these fonn the system known as the Calcutta and Calnjiui 
Eastern Canals, which consist for the most part of natural 
channels artificially deepened, in order to afford a safe boat 
route through the Sundarbans. Up to the close of the year 
^^77-7^^ ^ capital of 360,^333 had been expended by 
Government qn the Calcutta C-anals, and the gross income in 
that year was ;£44,i2o; afier deducting cost of repairs, etc., 
charged Lo revenue account* and interest at the rate of 4I per 
cent,, a net profit was left amounting to The Hijih 

Tidal Canal in Mldnapur District, whkh cuts olf a difficult 
comer of the Hiigli river, yielded a net revenue of ^3171 m 
the same year. 

Most of die great irrigation works, both in Xorthem and 
Southern India, have been so constructed as to be available 
also for navigation. The general features of these works have 
been already described So far as regards Bengal* navigation Kaviga^ 
on the Orissa Canab in rSyy.yS yielded £3384, on the Mid- 
napur CanM^ ^10,692* and on the Son Canals ^5965, thccan^; 
aggregate being larger than was derived from irrigation. In 
Madras, boat tolls in the Godivaii delta brought in ;f4496, OnMaJ 
and in the Kislna delta The works of the Madras tiin^k 

Irrig:ttion Company on the I'ungabbadra were not made 
available for navigation until 1879, A scheme is now under Future 
the consideration of the Bengal Government for joining the 
Mldnapur and Orissa Canal systems, and extending the line 
of water communication farther southward through the ChlEki 
Lake as far as Ganjam, 400 mites from CalcutbL 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

CDM^CERCB AXD T&ADIL 

Trqdcor CoM^fERCE AXD Trade-— From the carUest Itidia was 

Indis. ^ irading^ country* The quick genius of her mhahitint^ even 
more than her natural wealth and an extensive seaboard, dh- 
tingiilsh her from other Asiatic lands. In contrast with the 
Arabian peninsula on the west, with the fttalayan peninsula 
on the or with the equally fertile erupire of China, India 
has always maintained an active intercourse with Europe 
Philology proves that the precious caigoes of Solomon's 
merchant ships fmm the andent coast of ^lalabar. 

The hrilliant tuedifst'al republics of Italy drew no small share 
of their wealth from their Indbn trade. It was the hope oi 
pirticijating in this trade that stiinulated Columbus to the 
discovery of Arnerica, and Da Coma to the cLrcunma^igation 
Mediaeval of the Cape. Spices, drugs, dyes, and rare woods, fabnes of 
silk and cduou^ jewels and gold and silver^—these were the 
temptations w-hich allured the first adventurers from Europe. 
The East and the West were then separated by a tw^elvemonth^s 
vo}Ttgt, full of hardships and perils, A successful venture 
made the fortune of all concerned, buL trade was a lotteryt 
and not far removed from piracy. GTaduaily^ as the native 
kingdoms fell* and the proud cities of mediseval India sank 
into ruin* the legendary wealth of India was found to rest 
ujion an unstable basis. It has been ieser^''ed for our own 
MfMJcm. day to discover* by the touchstone of free trade^ the real 
source of her natural riches* and to substitute bales of raw 
prodtice for boxes of curiosittes. llie cotton^ grain* oit-seeds, 
and jute of India now support a Jarge population in EnglamL 
"Hie Before entering on statistics of any sort, ft is well to clearly 

of *^PP^e^ieud the function w^bich commerce has now bo perform 
tndcui in India* The people haw in some Provinces outgroim the 
food-producing powers of the soil ; in many others, they arc 
pressing heavily upon these powers. Agrif^turej once thetr 
sole iudustryj no longer suQices for their support. New 
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industries have become a necessity for their well - bein^. 
Catnmerce and tnanuJactttrcs have therefore obtained an 
economical importance which they never had before in India; 
for they lepresctit the means of finding craploymenl and food 
for the mpidly increasing population. I shall therefore first 
give a popular sketch of the social aspects of Indian trade, 
before arranging in more logical sequence the facts and figures 
connected with its histor)- and development. 

A large external trade was, an impossibility under the Mughal Lme* sq- 
Emperors, Their capitals of Northern IndLa, Agra and Delhi, 
liy rnODg thsn a thDusand inil^ Jtoni the liver's nio>ulh. Bm ev^ti 
tl3e cspitals of the scabDord Provinces were chosen for miliLuy 
purpos^^s, and with smaU regard to the conimmial capahiUdes 
of their sitiiadoiL Thus, in Lower Bengal, the MuhjLtntiiadarks 
under difTerent djTiasties fixed in succes-^ion oa six towns as 
their capitnL Each of these successive capitals was on n river Theit 
bank; biit not one of them [jossessed any foreign trude^ nor “P*****^ 
indeed could have been approached by an old East Indinman. 

They were simply the court and camp of the king or the merely 
xnceroy for the time being. Colonies of skilful artisans acttled 
round the palaces of the nobles to supply the I usurious fabrics 
of oriental life. After the prince and court had in some new 
caprice abandoned the city, the artisans remainedp and a little 
settlement of weavers was often the sole surviving proof that 
the decaying town had once been a capita] city. The 
exquisite muslins of D[icca and the soft silks of ^lurshlcMbdd 
sdll bear witness to the days w^hen these two places were 
successively the capital of BengaL The artisans worked in 
their o^\m houses. The manufactures of India were essentially 
domestic industries^ conducted by special castes^i each nicmber 
of which wove at his own hereditary lootn^ and in his own 
village or homesteads 

One of the earliest results of Eiitish rule in India was the Growth of 
gronth of great mercantile towns. Our rule derived its origin 
from our commorcep and from the fiistp the East India Com- 
pony's efforts were directed to crealmg centres for maritinte nilt 
trade. Other European nadotts^ the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the Danes, and the French, have drolled us as merchants and 
conquerora in India, and each of them in turn attempted to 
found great seapoitSL The long Indian coast* both oo the 
cast and the west^ is dotted with decaying villages which were 
once the busy scenes of those natbns' early European trade. 

Qf all their ihmons capitals tn India, not one has now the 
cojornerdal importance of CanhfiT or Greenock, and not one 
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of them el hiiibour which would admit at low tide a ship 
drawing ao feet The truth is^ that it is far easier lo pitch a 
camp and erect a palace^ which^ under the natire dynasties, 
wTis s^^nonymous with founding a capital, than it is to create a 
centre of tmcle- Such centres must grow of themselves, and 
cannot be caLltd suddenly into existence by the hat of the 
wisest autocrat It is in this didicull enterprise, in which the 
Foitugucso, the Dutch, the Danes, and the French had 
suocessi%'ely failed, tliat the British in India, have succeeded. 
We make our appeamnee in the long list qf races who have 
ruled that splendid empirep not as tempk-buildcrs like the 
Hindus, nor as palace and tomb builders like the Musolmiiiis^ 
nor as fort-builders like the MarhattdSi nor as church-buildcrs 
like the Fortugucse; but in the more commonplace capacity 
of town-builders, as a nation that had the talent for selecting 
sites on which great commercial cides would grow up, and 
who have in this wa^^ created a new industiial life for the 
Indian people. 

Calcutta and Bombay, the two commercial capitals of 
India, are the slow products of British rule. Formerly, tho 
IndusExies of India were essentially domestic nianufacLures^ 
each man working at his hereditary occupation,, at his own 
loom or at his owm forge^ Under British mle^ a new era of 
production has arisen in India—an ora of production on a 
great scale, based upon the co-opemtbn of capital and labour;, 
in place of the small household manufactures of ancient times. 
To usj who have from our youth grown up in the midst of a 
keen commercial civilisation^ it is not easy to realize the 
change thus implEed. Tho great industrial cities of British 
India are the tj'pe of this change* Under native rule, the 
country had reached what poLitJcal economists qf MilFs school 
called * the stadonary stage ^ of civilisation. The husbandmen 
simply raised the food grains necessary to feed them from one 
harvest to another* If the food crops failed in any district, 
the LocaJ population had no capital and no other crops wherC' 
with to buy food from other districts; so* in the natural and 
inevitable course of things, they perished* Now' the peasants 
of India raise other and fax more profitable crops than the 
mere foodstnds on which they live* They also raise nn 
annual surplus of grain for exportation^ which is avadabk for 
Indians owTn wants in time of need; and them is a much larger 
aggregate of capital in the country, that is to say, a much 
greater national reserve or staying power. The scnralled 
^stationary stage^ in India has disappeared, and the Indbn 
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peasant is keenly alive to each new demaDd which the market 
of the world may make upon the industnal capabilities of his 
country; as the history of his trade in cotton, jute, wheat, and 
oiu^ec^ds proves. 

At tlic beginning of the last centuy, before the English 
wcune the; ruling power in Jndia^ ihe coiirtn^.'did not pn>- 
duco J,ri,ooo,ooo a >-ear of staples for exportation. During 
the first three^uaiters of a century of our rule, the exports 
slowly rose to about ^lo.ooo^ooo in 1S3+ During the half 
century since ^t date, the old inland duties and other 
remaining restrictions on Indian trade have been abolished. 
fcxi»ris have multiplied by sixfold.^ In iSSo, India sold to 
forcipi natmns ^66,000,000 worth of strictly Indian produce, 
which the Indian hnsbandman had raised, and for which he 
was paid. In that year the total trade of India, including 
exports and importsj exceeded ja^&oojooo. 

lodm has more to sell lo the world than she requires to TihIU^, 
buy from Jt, During the five years ceding 1879^ the staples 
which she exported exceeded by an annua] average of over 
£2 1.000,000 the merdiand ise which she imported, ^ One-lhird 
of this balance she receives in cash; and during the five years, 
she accumulated silver and gold, exclusive of rMxportSj at 
the mtcof^7,ooo.ooo per annum. With anoihcr third she 
pays interest at low rates for the capital with which she has 
constructed the matcrml fiamework of her industrial lifej—her Wiat 
niilwi^ays (^isOpCioo.ooo)^ imgation works, cotton mills, coal- 
mines, indigo factories, tta^gardens, docks, steam-navigation 
lines, and debL For that capital she goes into the cheapest 
market in the world, London; and she remits the mterest^ not 
in cashj but in her own staples, which that capital has enabled 
her to produce and to bring to the seaboard- n-ith the 
mmainrng third of her surplus exports, she pays the home 
charges of the Government to which she owes the peace and 
security that alone have rendered possible her industrial 
development. 'iTie home chaiges include not only the salaries 
of the suiwn-ising staif in England, and the pensions of the 
whole military and civil services^ who have given their lifers 
work to India, but the munitions of wajj a section of the army, 
including the cost of its recruitmem and transport, all stores 
for public w orks, and the whole ma/^rul of a civilised admini- 

1 Thii cakolailon allows a liberal deduction for Lnuu-ihipmuitjL imd 
^portB of fnmen Th^ total - merabandisc * exported 

£ 63 ,(iofxcw ^ the total "meithau^ise" imp<med £it^oaxoQCk 

See TaMe, ptrit, p. 445, 
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stmtloru Tliat mal^rid can be bought more cheaply in Eogbuid 
than jn India, and India's expcndituie on good govemmeiifc is 
as essential an item for her indiistrial development, and lepays 
her as high a profit^ as the interest which she paj-s in England 
Cor the capital vt>^th whLcJi she has conslnictcd her dockyards 
and railu'ays. To sum up* India sells Qver^tijOflOjOM a year 
more of her own staples to foreign nations than the murchandise 
which she buys for herseir from thetn^ She takes payment of 
one-third of the balance, or say ^3-^000,000,. in good govern¬ 
ment, and so secures that proEection to person and profierty 
which she never had before^ and which alone rendered 
her industrial development possible; With another third, or 
^7,ooai,oo£3, she paj-s for the capital with which she has con¬ 
structed the material Chtmework of that development—^pay^ for 
it at the lowest Interest, and pays ftjr it, not in cash, but in her 
own products. The renmining 7,000^000 she receives In 
gold and silver, and puts them in her pursei 

The trade of India may be considered under four heads — 
(1) sea-borne trade with foreign countries* (2) coasting trade; 

frontier trade, chieHy a^oss the northern mountains j (4) 
intemal traffic within the limits of the Empire. 

The sea-borne trade most powerfnlly attracts the imagination:, 
and we have regarding it the most trustworthy statistics^ Wnh 
an extensive seaboard, India, has coini>afatively few |X3tts. 
Calcutta inoQOpoli2es the commerce, not only of Lower 
EengaJ, but of the entire river-systems of the Ganges and the 
Hrahtnaputra. Bombay is the sole outlet for the products 
of Western India, Guzerat, the Deccan, and the CcHEral 
Troinces; Karachi (Kurrachee) performs a sitnilar office for 
the valley of the Indus^ and Hangqqn for that of the IrawadL 
These four ports have been chosen as the termitii where the 
main lines of railway debouch on the sea. In Ehe south of India 
atone Is the sea-borne trade distributed along the coast The 
western side has a succession of fair-weather ports, from Goa 
to Cochin. On the east, there is not a single safe harbouTp 
nor a navigable river-raouth, but ships anchor some miles o£f 
the shore at Madras, and at several otJicr ^Kiints;, getierally nar 
the mouths of the rivers. Of the total foreign trade of India^ 
Calcutta and Bombay control about 40 per cent, eachi Madras 
has h per cenLj Rangoon 4 per cent, and Kariehi 2 per cenL, 
leading a balance of only S per cent for all the retnaining ports 
of the countryv Calcutta and Bombay form the two central 
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dep6ts for collection and distribution, to a degree wHthout a Thetw, 
paiallel in other countries. The growth of their prosperitv is 
Ideuncal with the development of Indian cgiuracrcei 

When the Portuguese, the pionectu of Eastern adventure. Early 
discovered the over sea route to India, they were attocted 
to the M^dahar coast, where they found wealthy eitiers already ^ 
engaged m active commerce with Persia, Arabia, and the 
opposite shore of Africa. From Malabar they brought bact 
^pper and other spices, and the cotton calicoes which took 
their rmme from Calicut. Filing their headquarters at Goa 
^ey advanced northwards to Surat, the undent port not only 
for Guzerat but for all Upper India, and westwards into the 
remote seas which are dotted with the Spice Islands. But 
wuh the Portuguese the trading instinct was subordinate to 
tfie spint of proselytism and the ambition of tenitoria] 
aggrandizement. The Dutch superseded them as tradera, finch 
and organ tzicd a colonial system upon the basis of monopoly 
wd forced labour, which has continued to the present day. 

Last of all came the English, planting lactories at variant English 
points along the coast-Lne, and content to live under the 
sfo^ow the native powers. Wars with the Portuguese 
with the Dutch, and with the French, first taught the English 
their own strei^h; and as the Mughal Empbe feU to pieces, 
thf^ were compelled to become lulera in order to mot^ 
their TOffimeicial settlementi Our Indian Empire has grown 
out of trad^ but, meanwhile, out Indian trade has grown 
even taster than our empire.^ ^ 

Merchants of London Ehglish 

^ing to the East Indies was incorporated by Royal 
CW on 31st December t6oo, having been directly odled 
into existence by the grievance of monopoly prices placed 
upon pepper by the DutcL* The first voyage was undertaken 
m lOor by five ships, whose cargoes consisted of i:i8,74a m 
bulhon and £(,& 6 o in goods, the latter being chiefly cloth, 
lead, tu^ cutlery, glas^ quicksilver, and Muscovy hides. Their 
dest^tion was VAtcheen in the Far Fast' (SumatraV; then: 
first flictofy was established at Bantam in Java, in 1601. The 
return ca^^^y captured from the Portuguese, comprised 
raw silk, fine calicoes, indigo, cloves, and mace. The earliest 
factones on the raainbnd of India were founded at Masuli 
patam in 1610, and Surat ii, 1612.15. In 1619, ten ships 

' For Ihe history or ihe early EuroiKin h, India. ™ 

Pjx 365-2Sa ^ 

* Fqr a fnlltr ppv 2:71078, 
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were despatched to thfi East hy ihc Companyi with ^62,490 
En precious tinetak and j^^2Sh5oS in goods j the proceeds, 
brought back in □. single ship, were sold for loS^SSy^ I’hc 
English made no great advance in trade during the ijlh 
century. l?y the massacre of Amboyna (1^23) ihe^ EHitch drove 
us out of the Spice Islands, and the period of great establish^ 
ments (aurart^s) for weaving had not yet commenced in India, 
Early in the iSth century, our afTairs improved- During the 
twenty years ending 1J2S, the average annual exports from 
England of the East India Company were j£4433 350 of bullion 
and j!^J 92,2S3 of goods. The avemge imports were valued at 
j^j75S,o42, chiefly consisting of calicoes and other woven goods, 
mw silk, diamond^ tea, porcelain, pepper, drugs^ and saltpetrOp 
In 177 2, the annual sales at the India House reached the total 
value of 3 millions sterling; the shipping owned by Uie 
Company was £ i,S6o tons^ From 1760 onwards, the Custom 
House returns of trade with the East Indies are given in 
hlacpherson*s Jiiisfary qf lJuE they are deceptive 

for comparative purposes, as they include the trade of China 
os well as of India. In 1S34, when the Company's trade 
with China as well as with India ceased, the total exports 
from India were valued at j(^9,674,ooo, and the imports at 
76,000* Shortly after that date, trade was freed from 
many vexatious restrictions, Inland duties wie abolished— 
in Bengal In 1^36^ In Bombay in iSjE, and in Madras In 
1844; the sugar duties in 1S36, and the cotton duties in ]E47; 
the na^'igation laws were repealed in 1348- The effect of 
these reforms, and the general progress of Indian commercet 
may be seen in the talde on the next page, which exhibits the 
foreign tmde of the country and its chief items^ in milUons 
sterling, for each of the eight qiticqucamal periods between 
1S40 and 1879^ 

Before, however, entering on the items of Indian trade, I 
ought to explain the method which I have adopted in dealing 
with theiiL Many of them may be regarded as agricuUund 
productions, as naanufaclures or native industries, and as 
articles of export or intciTLal trade. In such cases I have 
deemed it best to deal with them in each of these aspects, 
even at the cost of repeating myself Thus cotton is treated of 
alike in the agricultural section, and in the trading and manu¬ 
facturing sections. In so doing 1 have not shrunk from 
repetitions which might be convenient to those who wish to 
consult the individual sections, without the necessity of read¬ 
ing the whole book. 
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Foreign Trade of India ixm Fortv Years, classified according 
TO Quinquennial Periods, in Milijons Stercijic, 
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The preceding table shows a rapid and steady growth, Stea4mes[ 
which only finds its parallel in the LTnited Kingdom, The 
CNOcptienal imports of silver froRi 1855 to 1859 were required 
to pay for the Mutiny; those from 1859 to 1864^ represent the 
price of the cotton sent to Manchester during the American war. 

Before cxaminlne In detail the history of some of the chief Indiw 
staples of trade, it may be convenient to give in this place , 
the statistics of a single >^, 1877-78, which was a year of 
inflation, despite the incidence of famine iti Southern India, In 
187 7- 78, the total sea-borne trade exceeded lafi millions sterling 
in value. The traitsactions on behalf of Government, such 
as Stores, equipments, and munitions of irar, show an import 
And an export I'he imports of 

merchandise were ;£ 89 , 8 s 0 ,oo 3 , and of treasure 7,355,4(10; 
total imports, The exports of merchandise 

la^re ^*5,185,7 13, and of treasure ^1,155,136; total exports, 
,;t^ 7 id 4 o* 849 - These figures exhibit an excess of exports Excess of 
over imports amounting to 0,65 9,3 SC ; and an excess of 
treasure imported to the amount of j^iSi2<’0|3S4- By far 
the larger share of the total trade, amounting to Gr per cent, 
is conducted with the United Kingdom; next comes China, 
with 13 per cent; and then the following countries in order: 

—France, Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Italy, United States, India'* 
Mauritius, Austria, Persia, Arabia, Turkey, Egypt, Australia, =*"sf 
Aden, East Coast of Africa. The total number of vessels 
that entered and cleared was 11,537, vdth an aggregate ofi^hon 
5 p 7 S 4 r 375 ' or an average of 459 tons each. Of the shipping. 
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loul tonnage* 76 per cent was EiifJsh, 7 per cent Bridsh 
Indian* and 15 per cent fore^; American* Italian* and 
French being best rcprcsenlcd in the latter dass. 

Trtdein In tSSo* tbe total jpea-beme trade exceeded 122 millions 
iSSq. sterling. The imports included 41 toilJioiis of mcrchandisei 
Ilf mOlioiis of treasure* tolaJ importsj 52^ cniHions sterling. 
The exports consisted of 67^ millions of merchamdiset and ^ 
millions of treasure; total exports, 61)} miUions sterUng. 
Surplus of exports above importSp i6| niitlions sterling. 

The following tables give the principal ItemSp together with 
the tot^ of import and export for 1877-7S, showing the 
quantiLlcs wherever possible^ as well as the values. 1 shall 
then examine In detail some of the chief articles of import and 
export I although in so doing I shaD have to travel over ground 
already entered on, in the agiicnltuiaL sections of tills vclnme- 
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FonsiicK Trade or British Ikdia for 1377-7S. 
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J^oii (except iuc d]pe]i, . 

ODs. + ^ ^ * 

Qpdum, . . i, * chests 

Sollpetre, . . cwts. 

Seeds— 

. 

Rapt’ ^ . T M 

GingcUy or ZV4 r >, 

OthcT haU, * t if 

SHk, taw, ^ . . ths. 

SHk. iflijuattttaurc^ . ydi. 

Spkcflr . . -K - Iks. 

^ Gwts. 

Tea, .... Iht. 

Tirabefp . i + toM 

TohucigOu . p . IbL 

Wfwlp raw. . . > IhiL 

Woolhru MAirahuiLiiiHp. 
MisRltancouSp « i » 

THdtnl Indian PfoditcCp etc., 
Fdl^dgn MeKtmudb^. 

Gewefement . 

GkaKd TqfTAr., . 

3*7,416,0^ 

i7p$^6tS9t 

taoufoS 
73S.SSS ! 

‘■IS!S 

- as.^rj+a 

S.4Saa7* 

III ^aaci- 

... 

7, 198^ 

3 .x 9^43& 

Xr T^ , Boa 

635,9 la 

- ■-— iapi$7,cdti 

i.Sra.5i9i 

*.53^458 

tsMiuis 

33i45i5^«^7S ! 
SP.g^s 

ti,lca.333 

a^-i^S-Saj 

1 ... £t.33^.4W 

442,3S5 

683,058 

3>494-334 

4«6v66d 

^95037^ 

a,S^m 

33*1834 

- 10^x34,100 

_ 3,756,8*7 

3iSKfl4i4 
77ni»7 
■ S33-o^ 

STtpSS® 
*a.3?4‘3SS 

37^003 1 

£4,934^^ 
t,418.431s 

- 7,36ft3a4 

703.54^ 

_ i5li«Aoi 

m 4 si 5 

745-854 

3-£4+57* 
406.634 

93-^ 

... «7.E73 

1.874.9.9 

£^(43.533 

‘tiS 


As riegarrls the imports^ the first thing to notice AtLilysk 
is the enormous ptedornmnce of two items — cotton gpods 
and treasure^ I>iiriiig the last forty yeans, cotton goods form 
33 ps" cent, Or exactly one-third of totalp and treasure 
an additional 30 per cent. Next in order come meUiis 
(copper, which k hugely used by nadre sroiths^ slightly exceed- 
iog iron); Gcnneriiioent stores, iududiog munitions of war^ 
boots, liquor, and clothing for soldiers, and railway plant j 
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litjuors, entirely for European consumption ; coal, for the use 
of the mllnays aiid mills^ railway plant for the guaranteed 
companies j provisions, machinery', and milI*vork, and manv- 
foctured silt. It will thus be seen that, with the single 
exception of Manchester goods, no articles of European 
manufacture are in demand for native consumption, but only 
T for the needs of otir civilised administration | and no raw 

materials, except copper, iron, and salt 

export trade to India thus mainly depends upon 
piwe^oods. In the banning of the tyth century, the 
industry had not been introduced into England The small 
ISnosh demantl for cotton - goods or calicoes was met 
by Circuitous imimrtaiions from India itself, where cotton- 
weaving is an immemonal industry'. In 1641, 'Manchester 
cottons,' in imitation of Indian calicoes and chintzes, were still 
made of wool Cotton is said to have been first manufacture 
inir<^'^ En^ond in 1676. To foster the nascent industry, a suedfe*. 
1676. Sion of Statutes were pass^ prohibiting the w ear of imported 
cottons; nor was it until after the inventions of Arkwriglrjr 
an others, and the application of steam as a motive poH'ei 
had s^red to Manchester the advantage of cheap produedon} 
that these jHOtectlve measuries were entirely removed In the 
p^nt c^tuty', Lancashire has rapidly bettered her instructors, 
nnr^ the five years 1840-45, the anmial import of cotton 
manufactures into India a\ieraged a little over 000,000 
sterling. In each subsequent quinquennial period, there has 
been a steady mert^e, until in the year 1S77-7S the Import 
ea^ e t e unprecedented total of ^ao,000,000 sterlingv or 
an increase of more than sixfold in less than fony years. 

in^portation of treasure is perhaps still more extra- 

lit! that it is not consumed in the 

g, ut remains permanently in the countiy. During the 
same penod of forty ycare, the net import of treasure, deducting 
steS reached the enormous aggregate of 319 millions 
«crlmg, or more than 6s. 6d. per head of the 240 
mlhon inhabitants of the pninsuh. By far the biger portion 

so lar os they 

I'mpeiilaD th*. t means inconsiderable. During 

"leolato _ ending 1S75, when the normal value of silver 

ImpoX'Stei" disturbed, the total net 

Of this total amounted to just 99 millions, 

gold the litto " sitvcr,and 36i millions in 

"hole. On J^Ofmmg more than onc^lhird of the 

P- irig the re-exports from the imports^ the 
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nttraction of gold to India appoars yet more racked. Of the 
total imports of gold^ only 7 pier cent was re-exported, while 
for silver the eorrcsponding portion was 19 per cent Koiighly 
spcakmgp it may be concluded that India then absorbed 
annually' about 3 millions sterling of goild, and 5 millions of 
silver; say a total hoard of 7 8 millions sterling of the 

precious metals each year. The depreciation of silver which 
has since taken place has caused an enormous increase in the 
import of silver, and a corresponding increase in the export of 
gold. The figures since 187^ do not show the normal state of 
things. Bat even in 1S7 7-7 S, when the value of stiver in terms 
of gold was at its lovrestt although India drew upon its hoards 
of gold for export to the amount of more than i million 
sterling, she at the same time imported i| millionp showing a 
net import of half a million of gol<L It has been estimated 
that the gold circulation of India amounts to about 1,620,000 
of gold m^Aari (j6s* to i 3 s. each)^ as compared with 
j^i5S,000,000 of silver and 960^000 of copper. In 
addition, to million sovereigns are said to be hoarded in India, 
mainly in the Bombay Presidency, w'hcrc the stamp of St 
George and the Dragon is valued as a religious sj-mboL 


Expori:^, — T urning to the e^|mrts, the changes in rebtive ATuity^ 
magnitude demand detailed notice. In 1877-78. raw cotton 
for the first time for many years falls into the second 
place, being surpassed by the aggreplc total of food grains. 

Oil-seeds show as a formidable competitor to cotton, jute 
surpasses indigo, and tea comes close behind \ while cotton 
manufactures are nearly os valuable as cofTce. The imports of 
sugar+ in value although not in quantity^ exceed the exports; 
the trade in raw silk is about equally bakneed \ while spices, 
once the glor^- of Eastern trade, were exported to the value of 

compared with imports Of spices of twice 
that vnlue (^£488,384). 

The export of raw cotton has been subject to excessive Export of 
variations At the dose of the last century', cotton was senE to button. 
England in small quantities, chiefly the produce of the Central 
Provinces, collected at Mlrzdpur and shipped at Calcutta; or 
the produce of Guzerat, despatched from Snmt In 1805, ItshUtsty^ 
the cotton from Surat was valued at ^ioS,ooa In the same 
year, only aooo bales of East Indian cotton were imported 
into Great Erltain, But this figure fails to show the a%^erage; 
for by iSio, the corresponding number of bales had risen 
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to to Bink a^tn to 2000 in 1813^ ind to rise to 

248^000 in iSiS. Bombay did not begin to paidcipate 
in this trade until 1B25, but has now acquired the practical 
moTiiOpolyj fiiiicc the railway hius diverted to the west the pto- 
ducc of the Central Province^ lu 1334^ when the cornnaerce 
^ of Jitdia was first thrown open, 33^000,000 lbs. were exported. 

reports of cotEon during the forty years since 
iS4o,we find that in the first quinqtieniiiat|>criod they averaged 
2^ milliotts sterling in italuc^ and did not rise [jicrceptibly untLL 
1858, when they first touched 4 miUions. From that date the 
increase was steady, even before the American exports were 
Cut off by wur in i Bfii, India then made the most of her 
opiKjrtunity, although the quantity aod quality did not keep pace 
with the enhanced price. The export of raw cotton reached 
its highest value at 37^ njillicms sterling in 1865, and its 
highest qxmnuty at 803,000,000 lbs. in Thenceforth 

the decline has been constantj although somewhat irTe^gulaTj 
the lowest figures both of quantity and value being those of 
1878-79, when the exports amounted to 3,966,569 cwts., s-alued 
The most recent feature of the trade is the 
comparatively small amount shipped to the United Kingdom, 
even distribution of the rest among continental ports. 
In rSyy-ySj out of a total of nearly 3^ million cwts., less than 
i J nullion cwts, was consigned to Fngtaiid j of the remainder, 
France took 611,000 cwts. j Italy, 434,000 j Austria, 407, ooo j 
China, 3 og,oooj nod Germanyp io9pOoOp The export of raw 
cotton in 1S7S-79 amounted in value to ^7,914,091, and of 
tw'ist and cotton goods, to ^2,581,823. Indian cotton lias a 
short staple, which h itt suited for the finer counts of yam spun 
in the Lancashire milk 

of Second in importance to cotton a^ a raw maierial of British 
^ ; manufacLinc comes jute At the time of the London Exhibition 
of 1351, jute fibre was almost nnknown, while attention was 
even then actively drawn to rhea or China grass, which 
remains to the present day unmanageable by any cheap proce^ 
From time immemorial, jute has been grown in the swamps of 
^stem Bengal, and has been woven into coarse fabrics for 
bapj and e™ clothing. early as 1795, Dn Koxburgh 
caUed attention to the commerdal value of the plant, which he 
grew in the Botamcal Gardens of Calcutta, nnd 
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the exports averaged 234,055 cnt& ITie Crimean war, which 
cut off the supplies of Russian flax and hemp from the Forfar¬ 
shire weavers, made the reputation of jute. iJundec forthwith 
adopted the new flbre as her speciality', and the Rengal culti- 
^■ators as readily set themselves to meet the demand. Taking Later 
(luiiiqueaiijal periods, the export of jute rose from on average of 
9(19,734 cwts. in to 2,623,109 cwts, in iSflj'flS, and ' ^ ^ 

cwts, in 186S-73, The highest figures ticached were in 
the year 1873-73, with 7,080,913 cwts,, valued at ^^4,330,759. 

There has since been a falling ofli partly owing to the com¬ 
petition of the weaving-mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta; 
but the trade continues on a permanent basis. By far the 
greater bulk of the exports is consigned to the United King¬ 
dom, and a large proportion direct to Dundee. In 1877-78, 
out of a total of 5,450,376 cwts,, 4,493,483 were sent to the 
United Kingdom, 845,Sto to the United States, and 110,983 
to 'other countries,’ chiefly France, whicdi has prosperous 
weaving-mills at Dunquerque. The exports from India are 
almost monopolized by Calcutta, although Chittagong, wJiich 
Is nearer the producing Districts, is beginning to take a 
share. 

The export of grain, as already noticed, reached in 1878 a Erpon yf 
higher total timii that of cotton. The two staple cereals are ("“"(Erains^ 
rice and wheaL Rice is exported from British Burma, from Rite. 
Bengal, and front Madras. The latter Btesidency usually 
despatches about si million cwts. a year, chiefly to its own 
coolies in Ceylon; but in 3877*78, this trade was almost 
Mtirely checked by the flimme. In that year, besides supply¬ 
ing the necessities of Madras, Bengal was able to send nearly 
6 million cwts, to foreign ports As compared with Enrmese 
rice, the Bengal exports are chiefly intended for food, whether in 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, the Straits Settlements;, the W est Indies, 
ot Europe, From the point of view of the English produce Burmese 
market, rice means only Burmese rice, whicdi is annually ex- 
ported to the large amount of about 13 million cwts., valued 
at 3 milhons sterling. In the Indian tables, this is all entered 
as consigned to the United Kingdom; although, as a matter of 
fiict, the rice fleets from Burma oaly call for orders at Falmouth, 
and are there diverted to various coDtiaental ports. Bur¬ 
mese roe is known in the trade as 'five parts cargo rice,' 
being but imperfectly husked before shipment, so tliat it 
contains about one port in five of paddy or unhusked rice. 

It has a thick, coarse grain, and is almost entirely utilized 
either for distiHation or for conveision into starch. In 
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[wheat exports. 

in ^S 77 ' 73 , thcr exports of rice to the United Kingdom amounted 

*" ^ ^ to 10,488^1^98 ciiU,p being slightly less than the average*^—but 

about half of this total is known to be re-exported to foreign 
txsuntfics * the direct exports to the Continent were only 68,839 
ewts^ to Gerraany^ and 30,117 France. Siam and Ccx^hm 
China supply the wants of China and the Straits Settlement, 
but India has a praalcal monopoly of the European market. 
In 187S-79, after India had begun to recover from the faminOr 
the total export of rice was 2 1 1 minion ions, valued at 9 millioDs 
Ster^g 7 ^ X extort duty is levied on rice in 

net India at the rate of 3 dfijids per or about 6<L per cw t. 

A simJIar duly on wheat wa4S repealed in 1S73, and that trade 
has since conspiojously ad vanced. 

lL™rt &r In 1874-75, export of wheal was about r million cwts, 
^ Forth with it increased year by year, until in 1S77-78 it ex¬ 

ceeded million cwts., valued at nearly 3 mLlliona sterling. In 
1 S;S-79, the qiiantit)' fell to i million wts,, valued at ^^520^1 
owing to the general failure of the harvest in the producing 
Districts. But as railwa>'s open up the country^ and the 
cultivators find a steady market in England^ India may, as 
already mentioned, some day become a rival to America 
and Russia in the wheat trade of the world- The Punjab Is 
a great wheat-growing tract in India, but hitherto the chief 
supplies have chiefly come from the Nonh-Westem Provinces 
and Oudh, being collected at CawTipore and thence despatched 
Wheat by rail lo Calcutta, In 1877-78, out of the total of 6+340^150 
*1878.^ ewtSv, Bengal exported 4,546,062 cwts., liombay 1,159,443, and 
Sind 1^07,470. The chief countries of destinarion were — ^ihc 
United Kingdom, 5^731,349 cwts.; the hlauritius, 154388; 
and France, 116,674. It is said that Italy is beginning to 
utilize the hard, white Indian wheat for making macaiouL 
Oil seeds were freed in 1875 from their former export duty 
^ of 3 per cent ad During the ten previous years* the 

average annual export was only about 4 million cwts,; but 
the fiscal change, coinciding with an augmented demand in 
Europe, has since trebled the trade. In 1877-78, the total 
export amounted to 12,187,020 cwis., valued at more than 
7i millions sterling. Of this, Bengal contributed 7,799,220 
cwts,, and Bombay 3^179,475 ewts. linseed and rape are 
consigned mainly to the United Kingdom, while France 
takes almost the entire quantity of *7 or ^ngeUy. In 1879, 
oil-seeds fell to 7 J million cwti, valued at 

,3t>4i632,5i2. 

In actual amount, although not in relative importance, indigo 
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holds its omi in the face of competltton from aniline dyes, EipcrUof 
T}ic export of 187^-73 amounted to 120,605 valued at 
jf 3 » 494 i 334 a being the highest figures on record. Of this total, 

JJcngal jielded 99,40? ewts., and Madras 16,899 
i S78-79, the 65![Kxrt of indigo amounted to 105,051 ewas,, valued 
at ;^2,96 o, 463. The most noticeable feature in this trade is the 
diminishing pro|>ortion sent direct to England* and the wide 
distribution of the remainder. ]n 1S77-73, only 51*641 cwls. tl^eir 
were consigned direct to the United Kingdom, as compared 
with 73,494 cwt 5 . two years previously ; 29,999 or just 1S77-7S. 
onedourth, to France ; 12,417 cwtSi to Egjpt, and thence pro^ 
hably reshipped to England; 9832 to the United States; 6618 
to Austria ; 414B to Persia; and 1392 ewts. to Italy. Of other 
dyes^ the oKpon of salllower has fallen olf, being only in demand i^jilil&wtf. 
fora rouge in China and Japan ; the export in 1877-78 was 
3698 cwts., %^alued at ;^I 4 ,S 3 1. The export of mjTobiUms^ on M™- 
the other hand, was greatly stimulated by the Kusso-Turkish 
U ar^ which interrupted the suj^ply of valonia and galls from Asia 
Minor. The quantity rose from 286,350 ewts. In 1S75-76 to 
557:CiS5 ewts. in 1S77-78, valued in the latter yearat j^2jo,526. 
Practically the w^hole is sent to the United KingdonL Tur- Tumerk. 
menc, also, exhibits an increase to 146,865 ewts, in 1877-78, 

^alued at j£‘ra 3 , 7 &‘ 5 s of which the United Kingdom toot 
about one-half Lac-dye* like other kinds of lac, shows a Lac. 
depressed irnde, the exports in 187 7-7 8 having been 9570 
cwts.t valued at 9,009. 

No Indian export lias made such steady progress as tea, Exports of 
which has multiplied more than fourfold in the space of ten 
>‘eaifs. in 1867-68, the amount was only jtSi 1,429 lbs,; by 
1S72-73* it had reached 17,930,439 lbs.; and in 1878^79, 
w ithout a single step of retrogression, it had further risen to 
34,800*027 lbs,, valued at 170,118. It is estimated that 
the crop of 1880, available for export* will be 42,E>ooja-&o lb& 

Indian tea has now a recognised position in the London market* 
generally averaging about 4d. per Ib^ higher in value than Chinese 
lea; but it has failed to win acceptance in most other countries, 
excepting AusErnlia. Its growing impoitance as compared with 
Chinese tea appears from the following fipre^ In 1873, the 
imports of Indian tea Into England were to those of Chinese 
tea as i to 97; in 1874,05 i to 73; in 1876,35 1 to 5 6; 
and in 1878, as t 104 7, The exports of cofTce from India Cofcu 
are stationary* if not dediningi Th^ highest amount during 
the past ten years was 507,296 cwts. in 1871-72, the lowest 
amount 298,587 cwts. in 1877-7S, valued at 4^^, In 
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1875-79, the export of coffee ivus 342,263 cvns,, ^Tiluthd at 

^ip 54 S, 4 Sr. - 

Export of Of marfjifijdrtrfd goi^ds^ cotton and deserve notice, 

mSic- by far the greater part of the Indian 

1 wi initls is consumed localljg. .. fetaJ value of cotton goods ex¬ 
ported in I &7 7-7S ^ * 4 ^t 73 ^ J and in 18 79-80, ^ t , 644,1:: 5, 

being an nearly threefold as compared with 1874-75, 

The exif'^^ twist and lam, spun in the Bombay milLs, 
Ip^v^ed (tom 5 million Ihs. in t874"75 ^ 5 ^ million lbs, in 

iSFi-jSt valued in the latter year at ^682,058. The chief 
places of destination were—China, 13,762,133 lbs. j Aden, 
i,iSi,T3o lbs. I and Arabia, 393,371 lbs. The earpoit of twist 
and yam in 1S7S-79 was valtiud at ^£937,698. Piece-goods 
belong to two classes^ Coloured goods, woven in hand-looms, 
are anntiaUy exported from Madras to Ceylon and the Stmits* 
to the value of about 130,000, the fpiantity being about 
3 million yurds; while in 1877-78, grey goods from the Bombay 
mills were sent to Aden, Arabia, i^nzibar, and the ^tlekran 
coast, amounting to over iq million yards, and valued at 

Exports of Jute manufactures consist of gunny bags, gunny cloths; and 

almost entirely the produce of the Calcutta 
mills. In all of these, the value of the exports is increasing 
faster than tlie quantity^, having multiplied nearly fourfold Ln 
the last five years* In *877-785 the total export of jute 
manufactures was vtdued at ^7711127^ and in 1879-80 at 
Ganny. 1,098^454, Gunuy bag;s^ for the packing of wheat, rice, 
and wool, were exported to the number of more than a 6^ 
miUions, valued at ^729,669* Of this total, ^298 ,ooo (in¬ 
cluding by far the most valuable bogs) was sent to Australia, 

162,000 to the Straits, £^Q,ot>o to the United States, 
^77,000 to Egypt, China, and ^81,000 to other 

countries, which comprises a considerable quantity destined 
for England. In 1878-79, tlio export of gunny bags bad 
increased to 45 J millions* Of gunny cloth ui pieces, nearly 
3 million prds were exported, almost entirely to the United 
Slates I in I87S-79 these exports had increased to upwards of 
4J milbon jTirds, Of rope and twine, 4428 cwts. were exported 
in iS77-;S, valued at ^5443- 

witTwhi^b figures, being taken from Indian returns, do 

latlb in all cases show' the real origin of the imports or the 

ultimate destination of the exports, but primarily the countries 
with which India has direct dealings* London still retains its 
historical pre-eminence as the first Oriental mart in the world, 
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whither buyers come fiiom the other countries of Europe to 
satisfy their wants, Germans come here for wool, Frendimen 
for Jute, and all nations alike for rare dyes, spices, and 
The openbg of the Suez Canal has restored to the rnaritime 
cities of the Mediterranean a share of the eastern business which 
they once monopolized. But, on the other hand, the advantage 
of prior possession, the growing use of steamers, and the 
certainty of being able to obtain a return freight, all tend to 
favour trade with England, carried in English bottoms. As 
the result of these conflicting influences, the trade of TnHi-, 
with the United Kingdom, while in actual amount it remains 
pretty constant, shows a relative decrease as comiHUed with the 
total trade; 

Taking merchandise only, the average value of English Iiirtia'* 
exports and imports during the two years i& 6 j‘ 6 g amounted ^ 
to slightly more than 58 milLiona stcriing, out of a total *' 

of nearly 86 millions, beiitg 66 per cent. Ten years later, 
the average value of English trade for 1877-79 wjss also 58 
millions, but the total value had risen to 100 millions, and the 
proportion had therefore Men to 58 per cent Next 
China, with an Indian trade of about 15 milliotis (imports and with 
exerts), or 1+ per cent Of this, nearly j 2 milliotis represent ’ 
opium, the only other articles which China takes from Ind ia 
being raw cotton and cotton twist, and gunny bags. In rctuin, 

China sends silver, copper, raw silk and silk goods, sugar and tea, 
the balance of trade being adjusted through England, It is smd 
that Chinese tea is now only cansiimed in India by natives, or 
sent across the frontier into Central Asia. The anniKil quantity 
im|»rted into India is about million Iba., and the piice is 
extremely low. The trade with the Straits may be regarded as widi tie 
a branch of the Chinese trade. The exports ate valued at^^*^**' 
about millions sterling, of which more than a half consists 0/ 
opium, the rest being principally made up by rice and gunny 
lrag& The irtiports are tin, betel-imts, and pepper and raw 
silk, valu^ altogether at little more than one-third of the 
exports, 1 he trade with Ceylon is merely a form of c^nst ing with 
trade, large quantities of rice being shipped in native craft 
^ong the Madras coast to feed the Tamil coolies in 
islantL The imports arc hardly a sixth of the exiiorts in value 
With Mauritius, rtoe is exchanged for sugar to a large amount 
on both sides. 

Of Euroirean countries, France and Italy alone deserve laJk's 
notice beside England. In i 877 " 7 ®i die Indian exports towith 
France reached the large total of nearly 6 millions sterling,^”™®’ 
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consisting chiefly of oil^eds (rape and gingolly), indigo, couon, 
silk, and co/Tee. The direct imports in the same yeai were 
valued at only J^4$i,qoq, principally apparel and mlllinety , 
brandy and wines, and sOk goods; but the same articles are 
also sent in ennsidorabte, although unascertained, quantities 
wltli IiiJy; England. The trade with Italy shows a steady increase wiLhin 
the last five years^ the exports having risen from^^ ip 100,000 to 
j^Tt670jOOo, or 52 per cent.^ and the imports from 250^000 
he exports arc cotton^ silk, oiUseeds (sesamum), 
and hides; the irn|>ons—corals, glass beads and false pearl^ 
spWts and wines, and silk goods. The trade with the United 
States comes nest to that with Italy, both aggregating a little 
over 3,o&o,ooo sterlmg. The exports are LndigOp hides, raw 
jtite, and gunny bags, Lac, saltpetre, and linseed; the imports 
arc almost confined to ice and mineral oils. In 1878^79, the 
import of ice fell off greatly, under compeltllon from local 
manufacture at Calcutta and Bombay; while the imports of 
kerosene oil rose to 3 mtiUon gallons (chiefly to Burma). In the 
same year, America sent direct to India nearly i million yards of 
grey cotton goods, taking advantage of the abolition of duty; 
and a still huger quantity is kno™ to bo received though 
England. The trade of India with Australia (valued altogether 
uatra 10. about 800,000) is limited to the export of rice, gunny 
bags, and castor-oil, and the import of copper and horses. A 
little coal is sent from Australia, and a little coffee from 
India. Hitherto Australia has preferred to drink Chinese tea ; 
but a considerable development of trade in this and other 
Indian pmducts is hoped for, from the Meltoumo EKhibition 
of tS&o. Bxpenmental shipments have already been made 

The following Libles summarise the foreign trade of India 
in 1S77-78:— 
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i ae opening ul the Sec* Can.! in while it has 
laM every departtnenl of trade into greater activity, has not‘h*Sp^ 
^tenally changed its character. The use of the Canal 
imphes steam power. In *871-72, the fimt complete year for 
which sLatisncs are available, the total number 0/ steamers ' 
which sailed vi& the Canal nas 422, with a tonnage of 464,108 
Every sub^uent year shows an increase until the creai fall 

Ta-^Ti ' ^gures reached were in 

1877.7^ With 1137 steamers and 1,6x7,839 tons, being 64 per 

""’S’"' ^ ^*i=ip4«cd, Ihe 
^ high value, 

t=eM. of the imports from Europe and Errvnt ihc 


«nt of *eT„ w ®S PcrCmw, 

fr®"’ Europe and Egypt (eadnding‘hr c 
treasure) passed through the Canal, but only 29 per cent of^®* 

the exppit^ In ,878-79, the proportion of was 

suhstan^ly the same, while that of exports had risen to 64 
per cent, showing that such bulky commodities as cotton 
^n, oil-sccds, ^d jute are now beginning to participate iii 
the ad^tages of rapid transport The actual values of Canal 
trade m 1877-78^ the year of its greatest develojmient, were 
^mdlionsrterlmg for imports, and 23 millions for exports. 

The Canal has reduced the length of the voyage from London 

3 r. 
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to Calcutta by about thirty-six days. The route round the 
Cape was more than i i^ooo mileSf and occupied nearly three 
months; that through the canal is less thaa Sooo ntileSj and 
takes from 30 to 45 da)'s, 

isaliinw of Sir IL Temple, when Firiarsce Minister in 1S73, drew up a 
inuic. valuable State Papeip in which he placed in a clear light the 
various means by which the apparent excess of exports over 
Indian imports is liquidated. During the thiitj-^six yi^irs between 
STihir^ iSj5 and 1871, the value of merchandi?ie exported from India 
sbe amounted to ;^i,0i2pDQOpOoo» one thousand millions 
sterling I the value of merchandise imported into ladia^ to 
^S^jpOOOiOoOt shoTving an excess of ^429,000,000 in the 
exports. The sulue of treasure im|xprtcd in the same period 
um ^312,000,000, against ^37,ooopooo ex[Mrtei 3 , being a net 
import of ;^275,000*000, Deducting this from the excess of 
merchandise exporte, a balance of 54,000,000 has to be 
accounted for otherwise than in the ordinary operations of 
"Hie trade. The fust item to be considered is frcighl. Next 
tabnee; cotnc all payments made in Englandp whether by the Indian 
^coimied Govcmment or by private persons resident in India. During 
ftw:. the thirty-six yean taken, the aggregate amount of payments 
in England on Government account (now represented by the 
Secretary of Stale's bills) amounted to ^£^113,000,000, These 
Guvera- bills are drawn to meet charges due in England under such 
heads as civil and military pensions^ interest on debt and on 
railway capital, milLtary stores^ etc. ^ and they am bought by 
bankers or merchantSp who require to meet their own pay- 
menLs in India. They operate, hnancially, as if treasure had 
been sent to Ifidla, and thus reduce the apparent balance of 
trade at one stmke from ^154,000,000 to ^£"41,000,000. 
Private rr- llie remaining item to be considered is the remittances to 
mjit£in[:c& private account, which it is impossible to nsemtaia 

with any pretensions to accuracy. In 2872, this item was 
estimated at ^jpSOOfOOO a year; but in former yeans it had been 
much less^ and k Is now probably much more. It includes 
such divers matters as the savings of offieials, profits of trade 
and planting, interest on capital invested- Together with 
freightage, it would make up the balance of j^41,000,000 yet 
unaccounted for, and thus finally equalise the trade of India. 
Elsew^hem I have endeavoured to express in a more popular 
form the balance of trade during the live years ending 1S79. 

The phenomeni of the trade between India and China are 
to be explained on the some ptinciples. In 1S73-73, the total 
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from Indfa to China wcr? at 074 

E-si-i. I.»“'x: 5“'" •** 

ta [r trxi:* “ ™srx 

coaS^ « thronged by native craft, which do a latge 

the Malabar coast, and tn the southern Districts fadne Cevlon 

X^rXd,!'-' ■’“'" “i'o" 

^feo for tbeir daring and for thetr skiU in navigation. In 
^ n^garded as a normal year, the total 

anr^nterld'^^' Taf 

. 1 * 34 f 374 p T^sth an aggregate of 

'^hie of both coasting exports and imtom was 
;^ 4 , 890 , 445 . Of the total tmmber of vessels, sSo.^t ,^ith 
^843,668 tons, were native ciafL Bombay and MadtS divided 
^n ner^ly all the native craft; whUe in Bengal 

and increasing proportion of the coasting traffic 

c nnmher of ships mcreased to ji 9.634; the tonnage to 
3t732,346 tons; and the value to v;67,814,446. By fat the 
g«t Item was gnn'n, of which a total of 1, [37,600 tonf 

sSfc^ into die famt^ 

^ckcn Drsmets from the seaboard. Xext in impor^^^t 
eomc raw cotton and cotton goods. The trade b 
amounted to 387^433 twts., valued at jCckj noo mu^h rtf ^ u 

»j..hirp.d .’"iS 

*»»tay P^ri„ey. Colloc t™, „d .mounted ll 
^^.5.9M lbs,, valort u ;C56 s, 038, „f rtfoi, the pe.l“™ 
wss sent boo. Bombay to Beojal o„d Madma The ,S 

^ Sm p, 442, 
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of tht! cotton piece-goods was 620+8661 including about 
24 mUiiion yaids of grey goods sent frocn Bombay to Bengal and 
to Sind in nearly equal proportions, and about 2 milUou yards 
of coloiired goods from Madras^ Stimubted by the activity 
of the groia trade^i the exports of gunny bags from Calcutta 
coastw^iso rose to a total ^'aluo of nearly 60,000. The 
trade in betelmuts amounted to nearly 44 millbn lt3S,, valued 
at over j^5oOf00o. Burma consumes most of these^ obtaining 
its supplies from Bengal j while Bombay gets considerable 
quantities from B^ladras, from the Konkan and GoUr and from 
Bengal Sugar (refined and unrefined) figures to the large 
amount of;^qoo^ooo,ofw'hkh the greater port came from Bengal 
The movenients of treasure coastwise show a total of just. 5 
millions sterling, being exceptionally augmented by the convey¬ 
ance of silver to Burma in payment for rice supplied to Madras. 

Ffnntaei: FrmfUr Attempts have been made to register the 

tra4ltf. which crosses the long Land frontier of India on the norths 

stretching from Ealuchistln to Independent Burma, The re¬ 
turns obtained show a total of about 7^ millions sterlings of 
which nearly half belongs to Burma; the imports being 
about 4J: mihionsp and the exports millions The figures 
are, I regret not based upon tnistw^orthy evidence, but it is 
Three Interesting to examine some of the details. Three main trade 
Duun trade picrce the Sulaimin Mountains, W'hkh form the western 

frontier of the Punjab and Sind. These are—(i) the BoMn 
Utaii. Pass^ which collects the trade both of Kandahar and KhcHt, 
and debouches upon Sind at the important mart of Shikdrpurj 
whose merchanis have direct dealings with the remote cities of 
Central Asia; (2) the Gomal Pass, leading from Ghazni to 
Dcrd Ismdil Khan, which is followed by the half-militaiy, haJf- 
trading clan of Povindahs^ who bring their own caravans of 
camels into the heart of India; (j) the Khaibar Pass, from 
Kdbul to Peshdwan The aggregate value of the annual trade 
with Afghdnistiin cannot be less than i millEon sterling each 
way, or a total of 2 millions But for Sind no statistics are avail¬ 
able, and those for the Punjab are evidently incomplete. So 
far as they go, they show^that sn 1875-76 the total imports from 
K4bul were valued at ^914,000, consisting chiefly of raw silk, 
dried fruits and outs^ mmJU or madder and other dyes, 

(an Intoxicating preparation of hemp) and other drugs, woodt 
and furs; the total exports were valued at ;^Si6,ooo, chiefly 
cotton goods both of native and European manufacttire, Indian 
tea, indigo, and salt. 
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The Punjab also conducts considerable biisinei^ 27/d Kash^ Tri3idcw[tli 
infr with YarJiandp Kashgar, and Chinese Tibet, estimated 
at about i milUpn sterling altogether* The chief marts on 
the side of India are Amritsar and Jalandhar, from which latter 
place the route runs northwards past Kingra and Pdlompur to 
Lchp where a Priiish ofBcial has been staiioticd since 1S67, bi 
which year also a fair was establEshed at Falampur to attract 
the Yarkandl merchants, MerchandLse 13 nsu^ly conveyed inmilaian 
across the Himdlayan passes on the backs of sheep and yaks; ^ 
but Bruish enterprise has successfully taken mules as far as 
Lch. In 1875-7G, the total imports from Kashmir were valued 
^ ;^r4S4iOM, chiefly or shiwhwoolp tAanrSf raw^ silk, 

goldndust and silver ingots, and borax ; the exports w ere valued 
chiefly couon goods, food grains, metals, salt, tea, 

and indigo. 

Farther east, the Independent State of Nepdl cuts off direct with 
intercourse with Tibet for a total length of nearly 700 miles, 
bordering the North'VV^'cstem Provinces, Oudh, and Eehar. 

'l"hoiigh hut little trade is allowed to filter through to Tibet, 
a very large traffic is everywhere carried on along the fron¬ 
tier between the Xepilis and BHtish subjects. The Ncpil 
Government levies transit duties impartially on all commo¬ 
dities; but it is asserted that their fiscal tariff is not intended 
to be protective, and does not in fact operate as such. 

Markets are held at countless villages along the boundary, Frontier 
for the exchange of rural produce and articles of daily marts, 
consumption; and many cart tracks cross the Ibe from our 
side, to lose themselves in the NepdJ /ard/ The principal 
trade route is that which starts from Pama, and proceeds 
nearly due north through Champdron District to the capital of 
Khatmandu; but even this h not fiassable throughout for 
wheeled traffic From Khatmandu, two routes branch off over Kenal 
the central range of the Him^IayaSt which both ultimately come 
down into the valley of the Tsanpu, or great river of Tibet 
In 1877-7S, the registered trade with Kepdl (which is doubt¬ 
less under-estimated) amounted to a total of 1,687,000, of 
which more than twes^thirds was conducted by Bengal. The 
exports from Nepdl were valued aL ^1,054,000, the principal 
items being food grains and oil seeds, cattle, timber, and horns. 

Other articles of export which do not figure prominently In 
the return arc musk^ borax, ^rAir^/a, madder, cardamoms, 
cAjwrw or yak^taiU, ginger, or scented grass, furs, 

and hawks. The Indian imports into XejdJ were valued at 
^633,000, chiefly European and native piece-goods (of cotton, 
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vtodI, and S 5 illc)i saltj metals, raw cotton, stigar and spices. To 
these may be added the misccllaiieous anides which maybe 
EhiiEin, usuaJly found in a pedlai^s pack. The trade with Sikkim and 
Bhuti^ is too insigiiihcanE to rtquiro notice^ although it is 
pt>ssible that our future entry into Tibet may lie through 
tliesc States: 

^i^**'™* A certain amount of traffic is conducted with the hill tribes 
north-east frontier, who almost surround the Prorince 
of Assam from Bhut^ to Manipur^ According to the returns 
for 1S77-7S, the total frontier trade of Assam amounts to 
under ^ioo,oc» a year. It consists chiefly of the bartering 
of rice,^ cotton cloth, saltj and metals, for the raw cotton 
grown by the hill tribes, and for the caoutchouc^ lac» bees¬ 
wax, and other Jungle produce which they coilecL 
Trai 3 ewtth The trade with Independent Burma has a spedal character, 
and it lias for some years past been subject to a fairly accurate 
system of registration. The main route is by the Imwadi river, 
which is Darigable by large steamers. The tiadeon the TsiMoung 
(Sittang or Sitoung^ Jg chiefly confined to the export of limber. 
Registration is also attempted at six land stations. The total 
tmdo in 1877-7S was valued at j£3,4a6iOOO, almost equally 
divided between exports and importSf being cotisidciably 
the largest hgure yet recorded- The princqial exports from 
ludepcndcnt Burma were timber (^^aij^ooo), raw cotton 
sesunum oil 130,000), manuractured silk 
{^107,000^ jaggery sugar (^>S,ooo), cattle {£^^^000% and 
ponies (^20,000), cotton goods w^oven from European yam 
{;£'46 ,o€5o), ^h-oii(j^e5,ooo)p and cutch (^41,000). Many 
of these articles are Uable to be declared royal monopolies^ 
and consequently the figures fluctuate greatly year by year^ 
Other exports of interest, though of smaller valuer arc pickled 
tea (j£'ip,ooo) and jade iS,ooo). The principal imports arc 
G£'435^^*)^ cotton piecogoods (^307,000), and cotton 
twist and yam (£iS^^oQo)f manufactured silk {j^r 73,000), 
or salted fish (^159+000)^ raw silk (^£^54,000)^ u^Uen 
goods (j£'43,qod), salt {;£^^33:^ooQ), Many of these goods^ also, 
are the subjects of royal monopoly, or they compete with the 
products of mamifaclorics started by the king at .Mandalay. 
Such articles as salt and piece^oods are exempted from the 
ordinary customs duties at Rangoon^ and pay only a transit 

Independent Burma* The 
e bettt^een British Burma and Siam was estimated in 
* 77-781 at the total value of ^126,000, being ,£69,000 for 
xpoTts fotn Siam, and jf57:^o for imports. 
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Recisteret) FftoxTiER Trade of India in iSn-^Sv 
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//t/^rna/ 7 rai£f of Indb greatly exceeds ber foreign com- Tntcnml 
mercc j \mx it impossible to estimate its anjount. On the one ^ 
hand^ there is the i^ bulcsale business, connected with the foreigii 
commerce, iu all its stages—the collectioji of agricaltund pro¬ 
duce from a hundred thousand wikges, its acciJtDubtion at a few 
great central marts, and its dospateb to the seaboard j in retimi 
for which manufactured artides are distributed by the same 
channels, but in the reverse direction. On the oilier hand, 
there is the interchange of commodities of native growth and 
manuhuzture^ sometimes between neighbouring Districtsj but 
also between distant Provinces. With tmimportant exceptions^ 
free trade is the rule throughout tlic %*ast peninsula of India* by 
land as w'dl as by sea. The Hindus possess a nattiial genius 
for commerce, as is shown by the daring with which they liave 
pcnetmtcd into the heart of Centra] Asia* and to the east coast 
of Africa. Among the benefits which British rule has conferred 
upon them is the removal of the internal duties and other 
restraints which native despotism had imposed upon trading 
energies. 

Broadly speaking, the greater part of the internal trade lEitcrr^ 
remains in the hands of tho natives,, Europeans control the 
dipping business, and have a share in the cdlection of some hinds, 
of the more valuable staples of export, such as cotton* Jute^ 
oiJ-secds, and wheat. But the work of distribution, and the 
adaptation of the supply to the demand of the coDsiuner* 
naturally fall to those wiio are best acquainted with native 
wnnts. Even in lEic Presidency towns, most of the retail 
shops are owned by natives. The Vaisj^a, or trading caste of Trading 
Manu, has now scarcely a separate e%istenoc j but its place is ■ 
occupied by olTshoots and welUmaiked classes On tbe western 
coast the Pirsis* by the boldnosa and extent of their operations* 
tread dose upon the heels of the great English houses. 
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In the interior of the Udmbuy Presidency* business is mninly 
divided between two classes* the Banins of Guzerat and the 
Mdnvdris from R^jpntdoa, Each of these profess a peculiar 
form of religion, the former bemg Vishtitivites of the Yallabhi- 
chdrya sect, the latter Jains. In the Deccan, their place is 
taken by LIngdyats from the south, who again follow their 
own form of Hinduism, which is a species of Siva-worship. 
Throughout MysorCi and in the north of Madras, I.ingdyals 
are also found, but along the eastern seaboard the ]:?re;ddmijiatLng 
classes of traders are the castes named Chetties and Komalis^ 
Many of the trading castes still claim Vaisya dcsceot. 

In Bengal, however, many of the upper classes of Sadms 
have devoted themselves to wholesale trade ^ although here 
also the Jain Mdrw%ijis from Rdjpunlna and the Horth-West 
occupy the front rank. Their headquarters are in Murshidibdd 
District^ and Jain Mdjwdrts are found throughout the valley of 
the Brahmaputra, as far upas the unexplored frontier of China. 
They penetrate cvcryTvhere among the wild tribes j and it is 
said that the natives of the Khasi Hills are the only hillmcn 
w'ho do thoir own business of buying and scllingK In the 
Xorth'Western Provinces and Oudh, the tiadem are generically 
called Banias; and in the Punjab are found the Khatris 
(Kshattfiyas), who have pcrhaiK the best title of any to regard 
themselves as descendants of the original Vaisyas. 

According to the general Census of lEys, the total number 
of persons throughout British India returned as connected with 
commerce and trade was 5,224 ^ck>o, or 5'2 |>er cent, of the 
aduU mates. 

T/ii Z^{al Trijdi of India is conducted in the permanent 
of the great towms, at weekly markets in the rural 
villages, at annual gatherings held for religious pnrposcs, or by 
means of travelling brokers and agents. The cultivator him¬ 
self, who is the chief producer and also the chief customer* 
knows little of large cities, and expects the dealer to come 
to his own door. Each village has at least one resident trader* 
who usually combines in his qwti person the functions of 
mcmey'-lcnder* grain merchant, and cloth-seilen The simple 
System of rural economy h entirely based upon the dealings of 
this man, w'honi it la sometimes the fashion to decry as a 
usurer, but who is often the one thrifty person among an 
improvident population. If his rate of interest is high* it is 
™ly proportionate to the risks of his business. If he some- 
mes m es a merciless use of hb legal position* the fault 
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re§ts mthtt vdth the ii^Hexible rules of our courts^ which eiinble 
him to push the cultivators to extremes not allowed under 
nativ'C rule. Abolish the money'ieRderp and the general body 
of cultivators would have nothing to depend npon but the 
han^est of the single year* ITie money-lender deals chiefly in 
grain and in specie. 

In those Districts where the staples of export are largely Travellmg 

grown* the culu'vators cominoiily sell their cropa to travelling 
brokers, who rc-sell to larger dealers, and so on until the 
commodities reach the hands of the agents of the great shiji- 
ping houses. The wholesale trade thus rests ultimately with a 
coin]>arativeIy small number of persons, who have agencies, or 
rather corresponding firms, at the central marts. Buying and 
selling, in their aspects most characterisLic of India, are to he 
seen not in the large cities, nor even at the weekly markets* 
but at the fairs which are held periodically at certain spots in 
most Districts. Religion is always the original cause of these Religious 
gatherings or me/dSf at some of which nothing is done beyond 
bathing in the river, or performing pious ceiemonicss. But in 
the majority of cases, reiigton merely supplies the opportunity 
for secular business. Crowds of petty traders attend, bringing 
the medley of articles which can be pocked into a pedlar's 
wallet j and the neighbouring villagers look forward to the occa* 
sion, to satisfy alike their curiosity and their household wants. 

The improv’ctnent in means of communication, bj' the con-tncreascof 
struction of railwa}^ and metalled roads, has directly developed 
internal no less than foreign trade. Facilities for rapid ***'"'■ 
carriage tend to equalize prices not only over brge aieas of 
counli],', but also over long periods of time. As wheeled carts 
supersede pack^bullocks, and as railroads supersede carts, the 
whole of India will gradually become one country for the 
purposes of food supptly. It is by this means alone that a 
guaranty can be provided against the ravages of rarain& 

The vicissitudes of a tropical climate will always cause local The chief 
failures of the harvest, whether by drought or by flood, which 
science indeed n«iy learn to foresee, but which no practicable Sjne. 
schemes of irrigation or embankment can altogether avert. 

But India as a whole has never yet been unable in any single 
year to yield sufficient food for her population. The real 
problem of famine is a problem of distribution. 

In former times, the irhabiunts of one District might be Howinide 
perishing of starvation, while plenty was reigning in a District 
but joo miles distant In 1866, the people of Orissa were 
decimated, not by drought or by inundation, but by the 
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imiiMikssibiiity of transport. In 1S77, tht distress b Madras 
was allevialcd by the importation of nearly i million ions 
of graiDp all of which was carried inland by two lines of rail 
in tweh'c tnDnth& Supplies were drawn^ not only from the 
seaboard of Bengal and Burma, but from the most remote 
Provinces, In the year iSjj-jS, the Central Provinces 
exported grain to the amount of more than 300,000 tons^ 
and the Punjab to the amount of 400^000 tonsp all of which 
conveyed south by rail Trade has never known such a 
stimulus as was afforded on this occasion, when the carrying 
power proved barely crjual to the stiaiiL If the famine had 
happened before the opening of the railway, it would have 
resulted in a loss of life without iwalld even in the annals of 
Indb, 


utility of local trade is not to be judged of only at 
Unemal ^ crisb. In normal seasons^ it tends alitc to regulate 

trade, prices and to promote a higher standard of comforL Within 
the la5t iw'cnty years, the oultt^'ators have leamt for the 
first time the real value of their produee- In the old days, 
little was growm beyond grain-crops for the years food, The 
slightest fiiilure meant local distress i while a bumper harvest 
fllimlkK so depreciated the value of grain, that part of the crops was 
^ often left unreaped to rot b the fields. In 1 jSo and 17^1, a 
suspension of revenue had to be granted to the District of 
Sylhet, because the harvest was so bountiful that it would not 
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pay the cost of carnage to market, and consequently the 
fanners had no racans of obtaining money. Even so late as 
1373, the Collector of Eangpur reported that ‘ the yield of rice 
was considered too good by the rdj^atSj ns prices were thereby 
kept down.* The extended cultivation of staples for export, 
sudi as cotton, jute, and -oiLseeds, together w ith the substitu¬ 
tion of more valnable crops for the inferior grains, is now in 
course of modifying the entire system of Indian agricultufu. 
land is not being withdrawn from food crops to any appreciable 
extentt but the rdya/ is everywhere learning to culltrate bigh- 
pricai subsidiary crops which will help to pay his rent. 

It is Imptissible to express in figurs the precise extent of 
the intenial trade of India. But the following statistics will 
serve in some measure to show both its recent development 
^d Its aciu^ amoant. They are based upon the registration 
retur^ whi^^ have been collected for some years past in 
1363-64, the total external trade of the 
amjai export and import, was estimated to 

to 102,000 tons, valticd at By 1868-69, 
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after ihe opening of the JahaJpur railwa^v it had Intreased to 
209,000 lonis, valued at ;£‘d,795^Q00p In 1S77-7S, tJic year of 
the £iii]ioe in Southern IndjOr the corresponding figures were 
tens^ and ^9p373t^Wt showing an increase in 14 
years of more than sii^fbld Iti quantity, and considerably more 
than twofold in tnJuc.. The eotoporatively small increase in 
value is i^ardy to be atLiibnted to the exclusion of opium^ 
which merely passes through in trati^t from Milwi, In 
t® 74 " 7 St the total external trade of the Punjab arnoimted to Pintjab. 
about 6oO|Ooo tons^ valued (but probably overvalued) at about 
^i6j,00OpOoo* In iS 77-73_, it had increased to nearly 9ooy.Doo 
tonSj valued at ^£^17,500,000, 'Phe total trade of Behor in Bchar, 
1S7J-7S was valued at ^^16,000,000, But perhaps the 
significance of such enormous totals whII become plainer if 
we take the case of a single marti Patna^ winch may claim 
to be considered one of the most important centres of in (and 
traihe m the world. Favourably situated on the Ganges, 
near the confluence of the Son and the Gogra, where the 
principal trade route branches off to NepriJ^ it has become 
a great changing station for the transferof goods from river 
to ralL 

In i8j6-77, the imports and exports of Patnd town (ex^Tmdeof 
eluding the Government monopoly of opium, and probably l’^^^ 
omitting a good deal besides) were actually registered to a value ^ 
of 7^ millions sterling. Many articles are included twice over 
as exported and imported^ but the imports alone amounted 
to more ihoo 4 millions^ Among the principal items on one 
side or the other may be mentioned^ — European picce-goodSt 
;£j,217,000; indigo, j£789,ooo| oil-sccds, ^£557,000; salt^ 
^3891000; sugar, j£ 274^000; food grains, ^258,000 j hides, 

saltjwtre, ;£ 156^000, A still moie characteristic Giow-th of 
example of local trade is afforded by the case of Dongaigilon, 
as ikscribcd in the Trade ifftd J^£jowms 

Cefitmi TimifKcs /i>r 187 7-7 S,—a model of what such a rc^ 
port should be, Dongargdon now forms the principal market 
for grain on the fertile plateau of Chhatfsgarh, which is 
perhaps destined to become a regular source of wheat supply 
to Fjigland Twenty years ago, it was a pctt>- hamlet of about 
30 bouses, buried in wild jungle, and only distinguished froin 
the neighbouring villages by a weekly held on Sunday. 

In 1S62, the enterprising agent of a Ndgpur firm of native 
merchants settled here, and began to make purchases of grain, 

'J'he number of houses has now risen to about aooo, of which 
the majority are tiled. In the busy season, the total concourse 
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of persons daily present iti the ^idr is estimated at 100,000^ 
with 13,000 carts aad 40^000 bullocks and buffaloc^s. Buyers 
come from as far west as Bombay^ while the i^rain of all the 
adjoining Districts is brought here for sale, 

third example of the ^’ai^'ing methods of Ifidlan trade may 
KAks^]L be found In the annual fait held at KdrigoU in Pumhih* 
This fair dotes from the beginning of the present cenltity, 
although its site has changed from time to time+ It lasts for 
about ten days in the month of February^ During that season 
a little Wwn of shops, constructed of bamboos and matting, 
rises on the sandy plain that stretches between the village and 
the bank of the Ganges. The business is entirely of a retail 
character, the local staples of grain, jute, and tobacco being 
conspicuously absent. But every article of necessity or luxury 
for a native honsehotd is to be seen. Cloth of all kinds, from 
thick English woollens to fine Dacca muslins; ironmongery 
and furniture from MonghjT; boctSp shawlsj^ silks^ and brocades 
from the cities of the North-West; hand-mills, curry-slonesj and 
lac Ornaments from the hills of Chutii Ndgpur; knives, yaks* 
tails, ponies, musk, and other drugs, brought down by the 
NepdUs ; miscellaneous ware from England, such as umbrella^ 
matches, sesap, i^aper, candles, buttons, etc.,—all find a ready 
sale. In 1S76, the attendance was estimated at 40,000 
Ijersons; aad the fees upon shops levied by the landowner 
realized j^i5a Such fairs are always protected by a special 
^y of police, and the European official in charge of the 
District or Subdivision [s usually presenL 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ARl^ AND itANUFACTt;K&^ 

India nmy be truly described as an agdcyltutal mther than 
a nmnufacturing cpiintryj yet it must not be inferred that 
she js destitute pf the ans of civilised life- She has no 
swarming hives of industry to compare with the factory' centres 
of Lancashbe; nor any large mining population* But in all 
manufactures lequiruig manual dexterity and artistic tastCt 
India may challenge comparison with Europe in the Last 
century; in many of themt with England at the present day. 

The ri%^l kingdoms inlo which the country^ was fonncrly divided^ 
gave birth to many arts of luxury'. When the first Euro[jeait Art work, 
traders reached the coast of India in the i6th century, they 
found a civilisation both among * Moors ^ and * Gentoos * at 
least as highly adi^nced as their owil In arcKitechirej in 
fabrics of cotton and silk, in goldsmith^s w^ork and Jewellery, 
the people of India were then unsurpassed. But while the 
East stood still, as regards tnanufactutes on a great scale, 
the West lias advanced by gigantic strides without a parallel iri 
the history of human progress. On the one hand^ the downfill EaglnJi 
of the native courts deprived the skilled workman of his chief 
market ; while on the other, the English capitalist has enlisted 
in his service forces of nature against which the vilbge artisans 
in vain tiy to compete. The tide of circumstances has com¬ 
pelled the Indian weaver to exchange his loom for the plough^ 
and has crushed many of the minor handicrafts. 

Some consolation can be found in the establishment, within The tide 
the past few years, of mills fitted out by English capital with 
English machineryv A living portion of our owm industrial ^ 
activity has been transplanted to Indian soil Manebester is 
growing up in miniature at Bombay, and Dundee at Calcutta. 

The time may yet come when India shall again clothe her 
people with her own cotton ; she already supplies sacks from 
her jute for the commerce of the world. 

Historically the most interesting, and still the most important Native 
in the aggregate, of all Indian industries are the rimple crufts 
in ever)' niml hamlet. The weaver, the potter* the blacksmith, 
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well as inheritors of a family occupation. On the one hand, 
they have a secure market for their wares; and on the other, 
their employers ha\^ a guarantee that their trades shall he well 
learned. The stage of civilisation helow these village industries 
is represented by the hill tribes, where the wearing of clothes 
is done by the women of the family. An advanced stage may 
be found in those villages or towns which 3 little 

colony of weavers or braziers noted for some speciality. Yet 
one degree higher is the case of certain arts of Inxury, such as 
ivory-carving or the making of gold 9ac& One other form 
of native industry owes its origin to Europuan interferenoev 
\fany a village in Bengal and on the Coromandel coast still 
shows traoes of the time when the East India Company and its 
continental rivals gathered large settlemeats of weavers round 
their little foils, and thus fanned the only industrial towns that 
ever eristed in India. But when the Company gave up its 
private tiade in tSij and iS34> such centres of industry rapidly 
declined; and the once celebrated muslins of India have b ee n 
driven out of the market by Manchester goods. 

Cotton-weaving is a very ancient indnstr>' of India. In 
^gland it dates back only a couple of centuries, wool and 
linen having been onr own historical staples; but in India it 
has been practised from the time of the Afa/idMJrata. The 
Greek name for cotton labtics, stttd^n, is etjmologicaJly the 
same as that of India, or Sind; while in later days; Calicut on 
the Malabo coast haspven ua ‘calico.' Cotton cloth liasalways 
been the single material of Indian clothing Ibr both men and 
women, except in .\ssam and Burma, where silk is preferred, per¬ 
haps as a survival of an extinct trade with China. The author 
of the Periplus^ our earliest authority on the trade of India, 
enumerates a great variety of cotton fabrics among her exports! 
Marco Polo, the first Christian traveller, dwells upon the 
■cotton and buckram’of Cambay, \\1ien European adven¬ 
turers found out the way to India, cotton and silk always formed 
part of the rich cargoes they brought home; The English, in 
especial, appear to have been careflil to fix their earhest settle¬ 
ments .imid 3 wearing popiUation—at Snrat, at Caiicut, at 
Masuhpatam. at HdglL In delicacy of texture, in jjurity and 
fasinc® of colour, in grace of design, Indian cottons may still 
^ their own against the world. But in the matter of cheap- 
^they have been unable tofiice the competition of Man- 

S™ ? 7 conspired to injure the local 

“«lnsiiy. In tiie bjt cenuiiy, England excluded Indian cotton 
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fAbrics, not by fiscai duties, but by ctb&oIul& prohibiltcrL^ A 
change of fashion in ihe West Indiesj on the aboUtiou of 
took iwny the best customer left. Then came the 
cheapness of produetbon in Lancashire diLtls, due to improve- 
ments in machinery', lastly^ the high price of raft" cotton 
during the American War, however beneficial to the cultivatorSj 
fairly broke down the local weaving trade in the cotton-growing 
tracts. Above ati, the necessity' under which England Hes to 
export something to India to pay for her multifarious imports, 
has perm^inently given an artiftcLiL character of inflation to this 
branch of business. 

Despite all these considerarionSp handdoom weaving still Stdl a 
holds its own with vaiymg success in different parts of the 
country. Regarded as a trade, it has become unremuncrative- 
Little is made for export, and the finer fabrics generally are dying 
out. Tlie far-famed muslins of Dacca and of Amf are now' well- 
nigh lost specialities^ but as a tillage industry, weaving is still 
carried on eve^^whefCt though it cannot be said to flourish, 
if Manchester piece-gocids are cheaper, nati\‘e piece-goods are 
univi:TS3l!y recpgntscd as more durable^ Comparative statistics Siipplies 
are, of couise^n impossible i but it may he roughly estimated 
that about three-fifths of the cotton doth used is woven in the 
country from native thread or from imported LwisL 

In iSjo^ the Madras Board of Revenue published a ^’alu- Cotton- 
able report on haud-loom weaiTngj from which the following 
figures are tahen. The total number of looms at work m r&jo; 
that Fresidency, with its population of 31 millions, was 
returned at 279^220, of which 220,015 w'cre in villagea and 
55^205 in towns, showing a cansidemble increase upon the 
corresponding number in i 36 i, when the mi^^ar/arfa^ or 
assessed tax upon looms, was abolished. The total estimated 
consumption of twist was 31,422,712 IIkl, being at the rate of 
112 lbs. per loom* Of this amount, about one-third was 
Lmpotted twist* and the remainder country-made. The total 
value of the cotton goods woven was returned at 3^ millions 
sterling, or j^i2, 10s. per loom; but this was believed to be 
much under the truth. The exjxsrt of country-made doth in 
the same year was about £220,000. In the Central Provinces, in Ceniml 
where hand-loom weaving is stLLl fairly maintained, and where 
the statistics are more inistworthy than in other parts of India, ' 
the total number of looms is returned at employing 

145,896 weavers, with an annual out-turn valued ai ^^S^S^oao. 

In iSyS^jg, the export of Indian piece-goods from the Central 
* S« itft/Cf p, 44 S. 
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in Bensaj? Provinces was vaSyed at ^162,642. As regards Dengalp hand- 
loom weaving is generally on the decline. The average con¬ 
sumption of piece-goods throughout Uie Proi'ince is estimated 
at about 5^ head* and the returns of registered trade show 
that European piece-goods are distributed froni Calcutta at the 
tate of about 2s. 5d per hfiad. In Alidnapurt Nadiyd. and 
Bardwitif the native weavers still hold their own^ as appears 
from the Large imports of Kuropean twist; but Ln the eastern 
Districts^ w^hich have to balance their large ex^>drts of jtitOf 
rice, and oil-seeds, the imports of European doth rise to the 
high figure of as. 7cL per head No part of India has mote 
cruelly felt the Englissh comj>ctition than Pombay, wherej how^-- 
ever, the introduction of steam machinery^ is beginning to 
restore the balan<». Twist from the Bombay mills h now 
geneially used by the hand-loom weavers of the Presidency* 
and is largely exported to China. But it Is in the finer fabrics 
produced for export that the Bombay Districts have sulfered 
mosL Tahing Surat alone, the export by sea of piecc^oods 
at the beginning of the century was valued at ^^360,000 a 
yeati By 1845^ value had dropped to ^^67,000* rising 
□gain to ^134*000 in 1359; but In 1S74* it was only ^4188* 
It 15 impossible to enumerate all the many special fabrics 
which aie still produced in various jxirts of the country* First 
among these are the lar-famed miislins of Dacca* which can 
still be obtained to oidetp although the quality is far inferior 
to what it was when Dacca was the capital of a luxurious 
Muhammadan courti Most of the w'cavers are Hindus, and 
the high development which their industry has reached may 
be judged from the fact that they employ no few'cr than ia6 
distinct implements. The finest muslins are woven plain, but 
patlems of coloured silk ore afterwards embroidered on them 
by a separate class of workmen. (For the decay of the Dacca 
manufactures, and the transler of the weaving communities to 
agricultnral employments, see article Dacca.) Fine muslin is 
^ven in small quantities at Sarail in the adjoining District of 
lipperahj and ^ntipiu, in Nadiya* still retains its reputation 
delicate fabrics. But with these exceptions, cotton-weaving 
produces only coarse articles for common use. In 
M^ras, the fine fabrics mafntaia their ground at more places, 

^ t ^ug at fione is the trade flourishing. Among those deserv¬ 
ing mention are the muslias of the cloth wm en by the 
™ Malabar coast, the chintzes of Masullpatam, the 
of Vizagapatatn, and the blue 
P«ri o Nellore, At Bangalore, the descendants of the 
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old court weavers still manufadure a peculiar kind of cloth, Banfiatatc 
printed in red ard black with mythological designs. In the '*“**'“' 
^mbay Presidency, AhmediUd, Suiat, and Brooch are the Bomhv 
chief centres of the mannracttite of printed rrfrrj, for which 
Cuzerat k celebrated; while Poona, Yeola, Xisik,an<i DhJiwdr 
produce tlie fabrics dyed in the thread, which ate much worn 
by the Afarhatta races. Silk is often comhined with cotton 
on the looms, and the more expenstsv articles are finished off 
with a border of silk or gold lact Chanda and Hoshang^ibid 
are the laig«t weaving towns in the Central Provinces. 

Silk-weaving is also a common industry everywhere, silk ladLm 
tabnes. or at least an admixture of silk in cotton, being nni- 
rersally affected ;a a mark of t,.ealth. Throughout British = 

Burnia, and also in Assam, silt is the common material of 
nothing; usually woven by the women of the household. In 
Bumuo. the hulk of the silk is imported from China, generally 
tn a raw state; bnt in .Assam it is obtained from two or three *tid 
vaneiies of worms, w hich are generally fed on jungle trees;, and ’ 
may Iw as s^i^lomcst^cnte^il Bengal is the only in 

lurt of India where sericulture, or the rearing of the silk-worm ^ 

proper on mulberry, can be said to flourish* The greater part 
of the silk is wound in European filatures, and exported in the 
raw state to Europe. The native supply is either locally con- 
sumed, or sent up the Ganges to the great cities of the North- 
West, A considerable quantity of raw silk, especially for 
^mlny consumption, is imported from China. Tasar silk, or 
that obtained from the cocoons of seminiomesticalcd worms, 
does not contribute much to the supply.* 

As compared with cotton-weaving, the silk fabrics form 3 
town rather than a village industry. These fabrics arc of two 
kmds^(i) those composed of pure silk, and (s) those with a Closes 
cotton warp crossed by a woof of silk. Both kinds are often “fsin* 
raibroidered with gold and silver. The mixed fabrics pre^‘‘"“' 
^wn as MtdvA/w or stt/, the latter word meaning ' permitted,* 
because the strict ceremonial law will not allow Muhammadans 
to wear clothing of pure silk. They are hugely woven in the 
towns of the Punjab and Sind, at Agm, at Hsidaritdd in the 
Deccan, and at Tanjore and Trichinopoli. Pure silk febrics 
are m^er of s mple texture, or highly ornamented in the fomi 
of or brocades. The latter are a speciality of Benares^ Erticades, 

^ For further aa/t, p. 40 

* For a fill! aeetraat of (eri«lterc and the mtilbeny ™wlL stt 

FIK 401,40j. / % wc w,, 

■ Six anfi, p. 405 , 
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Murshidabddi Alnneddbadp and TriciiinopOiL Thdr goigcons 
hues and tescture may be inferred from liie following name^ 

"himting^round j" f^and-faruj 'moon and stars j' 
mauhar^ * fipples of sDver;^ mur^aia^ ‘peacock's neck.' 
Printed silks are woven at SuraK for ihe wear of Pdrsi and 
Steam &Uk' Cuxerati women. Quite recently^ mUls with steam machineT)- 
fAcimci have been established at Bombayp which weave silk £ibttcs for 
the Bumiese marketp cinefly MmaiiUj and pats&ei^ 

The silk manufactures exported from India consist almost 
entirely of the handkerchiefs known as and 

w'ith a small proportion of titsar fabrics- The trade appears lo 
be on the dedinot the total exports lia^ing decreased from 
2,463,051 yards valued at j^ijStOoo in 1S7S-76, to 1,431,256 
yards valued at ^147*000 m iSyy-yS. But m iS7&‘79p the 
value had again risen to ;^I95,S97 ; and the returns for 
1S74-77 were unusuatly high. 

Embroil Embroidery has already been referred to in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs. The groundwork may be either stlk^ 
cotton* wool, or leather The orrvament is w oven in the loom* 
or sewn on afterwards with the needle- The well-knowm 
which has recently come into popular use in England for 
dressing-gomiSp is made of pain or camel's hair, embroidered 
in Kashmir, ihc Punjab, and Sind. The still better known 
K^binfr and more valuable Kashmir shawl, made either in Kashmir 
s^hawli. Ludhiina* and a few other towns of the Punjab, is 

composed of J^ashm/^a, or the soft wool of the so-dlled filiawh 
goat* which is a native of the Himilayan plateaux* Muslin 
is embroidered with silk and gold thread at Dacca* Patni, and 
Delhi Sind and Cutch (Kachchh) have special cmbiolderies 
of coloured silk and gold. Leather-work is embroidered in 
work, Guicral. Tn some of the historical capitals of the I>eccan, 
such as GullKiTgah and Aunmgahdd, velvet (ifiaM/rial) is 
gorgeously embroidered with gold, to make canopies* umbrellasp 
and housings for elephants and horses* for use cm State occa¬ 
sions. Not only the goldsmtih, but also the jeweller lends his 
A juwflUfld aid to Lndmn embroidery. A or shawl made by order of 

a late Gickw^ir of Baroda, is thus described by Dr. Biidwood : 
^ It was composed enttiely of inwrought pearls and predous 
stonesp disposed in an arabesque fashion* and is said to have 
cost a kfiifr of rupees (say i miUIou sterling). Although the 
richest stones were worked in it* the effect was most har¬ 
monious. When spread out in the sun, it seemed suffused 
with an itidcsccnt bloom, as grateful to the eye as w^ere the 
txquisile forms of its arabesques,'' 
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Cafpet5 and rugs may classified bto those mode of Carpets 
cotton and those made of wool Tfio former, called safra/tjis 
nn^daHi, are made <±\ERy in Bengal and Northern India, of mtitm: 
:md appe^ to be an indigenous industry, are usually 

while, shiped with blLe, red, or chocolate, and sonictiiDcs 
ornamented mth squares and diamonds. The woollen or pile of «wt1. 
carpets, tnown as hdia and iultcAa, arc those which have 
r^ntly aitamed so much popularity in Eoghind, by reason 
of the low price at which the out-turn of the jaiJ manufactories 
can^ placed on the markcL l‘he pile carpet is indigenoos 
to Persia and Tiirkis^. ivheie the best are sdll made. 

The art was probably introduced into India by the Muham- 
madans. ‘The foundalion for the carpet is a warp of 
srtong cotton or hempen threads; and the iieculiarity of 
the process consists in dexterously hi isting short lengths Prmxss 
of coloured wool into each of the threads of the warp, so 
that the two ends of the twist of wool stick out in &ont 
The projecting ends are then clipped to a imifonn Ics^, 
and the lines of work are compacted together by striking 
ihem with a blurt instrument' {Birdwood^ The historical 

seats of the industry are in Kashmir, the Punjab, and Sind; Scats of 
and at Agra, Mirzdpur, Jabalpur, Warangal in the Deccan, 

Malabar and Masulipatam. Velvet carpets are also made at 
Benares and Murahidabfd, and silt |ji]e carpets at Tanjore 
and Salem. At the Plxhibition of i8ji, the finest Indian rugs 
came from Warangal, the ancient capital of the Andltm dynasty, 
about 8o miles east of Haidaribdd. Their cluitacterUtic 
feature was the exceedingly numerous count of the stitches, 
about I a,000 to the square foot. ‘They were also perfectly 
liannonioLS in colour, and the ouiy examples in which rilk was 
tJs^ with an entirely satisfactory effect' {Birdwoodji The 
price was not than ;^to per square yard The common 
rugs, produced in enoimous quantities from the jails at Inhere, 

Jabalpur, MfrKipur, Benares, and Bangalore, sell in England at 
ys. fid each. 

C^ld and silver, and jewels, both from their colour and their CdM- 
m^nsic vnlne, have always been the &vounte material of*°’lths’ 
orient^ oraamenu Even the hiU tribes of Ceatmi India and w 
the HimjJayas show skill in liammering silver iuto brooches ^ 
and armlets, and necklets. Imitation of knotced grass and Ilill-worli, 
of leaves seems to be the origin of the simplest and most 
common form of gold ornament, the early spedmena consist¬ 
ing of thick gold wire twisted into bracelets, etc. A second 
archaic tjTse of decoration is to be found in the chopped gold 
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jewfillety of Gyj^erat. This is madt of gold lumps, eEther 
solid or hoUowj in the form of cubes and octahcdjOiiSj strung 
together on red silk. Of artistic Jeweltcr^s work, the best known 
examples are those from TrichlnopoLij Cuttack* and Kashmir. 
Throughout Southern India, the favounte design is that known 
as s^irdm^^ in which the omaraentation consists of figures of 
Hindu gods in high relief, either beaten out from the surface 
or hjKcd on to it hy solder or screws. The Trichinopoli work 
proper, which has been to some extent conrupled to suit 
Knglish tdslep includes also chains of rose goldt und bracelets 
of the flexible serpent pattern. The silver filigree work of 
CutLack^ identical in character with that of ancient Greece and 
of Malta at the present day, is generally done by boys, whose 
sensitive fingers and keen sight enable them to put the fine 
silver threads together with the necessary rapidity and occu^ 
mcy. The goldsmith's work of Kashmir is of the kind 
known as * parcel-gilt/ and is further distingULshed by the 
ruddy colour of the gold used ^ Its airy shapes and ciopisite 
tracery, graven through the gilding to the dead while silver 
below'* soflenlng the lustre of the gold to a pearly radiancei 
give a most charming effect to this refined and gracefuJ work^ 
(Birdwood). The hammered r^fp^ufsi silver work of Cutch 
f Kachchh), although now entirely naturalized, is said to be of 
Dutch ongitL Similar work is done at Lucknow- and Dacca, 
'rhe goldsmith^s art contributes largely to embroEder)-, as has 
already been mentioned. Gold and silver thread is macie by 
being drawn out under the application of heat. 'Fhe operation 
is performed with such nicety, that i rupee's w-orth of silver 
will make a thread nearly Soo yards long. Before being used 
in the loom, this mebilljc thread Is generally twisted with silk. 
P or the raonuracture of cloth of gold (si^ndri} or cloth of silver 
(rw/fn}, the wire is beaten flat, so as to form the warp to a 
woof of thin silk or cotton. A third kind of metallic orna¬ 
mentation is practised at Jaipur in Rijputana and Haidartibdd 
in the Deccan* by printing muslins w ith patterns of gold and 
silver leaf. 

Predoiis stones are lavishly used by Indian jewellers, w^ho 
care less for their purity and commercial va.1ue than for 
the genera] effect pn^uced by a blaze of splendour. ^ But 
nothing can exceed the skill, aitistit feeling, and effective- 
ness with which gems arc used in India both in jewellery 
proper and in the jewelled decoration of arms and jade' 
(libdwood)* The general cbaiucter may be learned from the 
u lowing description of a hair-eotnb in the Prince of Wales' 
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coUcctionj made at Jaipur: *Tiit; is of ^msfald and 

ruby Jitipar enamd on gold, surmounted by a curved tow of 
large pearls, all ofi a leveli each tipped Ti'ilh a green glass 
bead. Below is a row of small brillianta, set among the 
elegantly designed green and red enamelled gold leaves 
which support the pearls* Ihen a row of small pearls^ with 
an enamelled setoU-work set with brilliants between it and a 
third row of pearls; below which comes a contiiiiioiis row of 
minute brilliants forming the lower edge of the comb, just 
above the gold prongs,' 

Tlie chief duty of the village smith is, of course, to make Iticliaii 
the agncultiiral implements for hts fellow-villagersi But in 

many towns in India^ chiefly the sites of foniser capital^ iron¬ 
work still retain^ a high degree of artistic excellence- The 
manufactiire of amts, whether for offence or defence, must 
always be aji honourable industr}*; and in India it attained a 
high pitch of excellence, which is not yet forgotten* The 
roagnetic iron-ore, found commonly in the form of sand, 
yields a charcoal steel which is not surpassed by any in the 
world. The blade of the Indian or sword is sometimes Cutltir* 

mmcllously watered, and engraved with date and name; 
sometimes sculptured in half relief with hunting scenes; soine- 
tinies shaped along the rsdge with teeth or knotches like a saw. 
Matchlocks and other fire-arms are made at several towns in 
the Punjab and Sind, at Mongh)T in Bengal, and at Viziana- 
grant in Madras. Chain armour, fine as lacework, and said to Chain 
be of Persian derivation, is stiU manufactured in Kashmir^ annoyr. 
Rdjputina, and Cutch (Kachchh). Ahmednagar in Bombay is 
famous for its spew-heads. Both fire-anns and swords are 
often damascened in gold, and covered with precious stones- 
In fact, the chaiactejistic of Indian arms^ as opposed to those 
of other Oriental countries, is the elaborate goldwork ham¬ 
mered or cut upon them^ and the unsparing use of getns. 
Damascening^ on iron and steel, knomi as is chiefly 
practised in Kashmir, and at Gnjr^t and Sidlkot in the Punjabi scenEii 
The process consists of encrusting gold upon the suziace of 
the harder nictaL Datnascening in silv^cr, w'hich is chiefly done 
upon bnonzej is kuowTi as h'dan' work, from the ruined capital 
of Btdar in the Nizim’s Dominions, where it is still chiefly 
carried on. 

The village bmzierp like the village smith, manufactures the and 
necessary vessels for domestic use* Chief among these vessels 
is the /i?M. or globubr bowl, universally used in ceremonial 
ablutions. The form of the Utd, and even the style of oma- 
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inCTitation, has been handed down unaltered from the earliest 
liines^ A hid now in the India ^luseunip which was disinterred 
from a Buddhist cell in Kullup and miist be at least fifteen 
centunes old, represents Prince Siddhartha going on a high 
procession. Benares enjoys the first reputadon in Indk for 
work in brass and copper, producing not only vessels for 
domestic and ceremonial use, but also images and religious 
emblems. In the south of Indio, Madura and Tanjore have a 
similar fiune j and in the Ahine<Mb^d, Poona, and NSsifc. 
At Bomhay itself, large quantities of impcirted copper arc 
wrought up by native braziers. The temple bells of India are 
well knowm for the depth and purity of their note. In many 
localities the braziers have a speciality, either for a peculiar 
alloj' or for a ponicular process of omaitientaiion. Silver is 
sometimes mixed with the brass, and in rarer cases gold. 
Bidan w'orh, or the damascening of silver upon bronze, has 
already been alluded to. In this case, the metal ground is 
said to be an amalgam of copper, lead, and tin, made black 
by dipping in a solution of saJ^ammoniac, saltpetre, salt and 
blue vitriol. At Moraddbid, in the North^Vestera ProviDces, 
tin is soldered upon the brass, and Incised through in floriated 
patterns, which are marked by filling in the ground with a 
black composition of lac At Pumiah in Bengal, a varJcly of 
ware is made of zinc and copper, damascened w'ith 
silver^ the processes of which are described at length in my 
^tathticai Acioufit qJ Btn^niy The brass or rather beh-mctal 
ware of Murshidibdd, known as khd^nl^ has more than a 
local reputarionp owing to the large admixture of silver The 
demand for enormous quantities of brass^work at the lowest 
possible price for the London market* is rapidly deteriorating 
both the designs and the workmanship of the Benares articles. 
The native bmziers are almost compelled to degrade their in¬ 
dustry, when they find that the most vulgar patterns, deeply 
but hastily car>^, command a ready sale; while their old 
f^thful work can scarcely find an ^glish customer. 

N^ext er the loom of the weaver, the potter's wheel is the 
characteristic emblem of on ancient civilisation Prom time 
immemorial, the potter has formed an essential rnember of 
the Hindu village commimity. Pottery is made in almost 
^ry village, from the small vessels required in cooking to 
e large jars used for storing gmin, aud occaaonally as floats 
to ferry ^rsons across a swollen stream. But although the 
^ ustry is universal, it has in few Pro^^ces risen to the 

' VflL IV. pp. 355-357. 
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dignity of a fine art Pcrfcctton has been reached neither 
in the substance, as in the porcelain of China, nor in the 
omamentatiaTir a^ in ancient Greece. The clay in pfiaiiy Ics imper- 
places worhs up well, but the product remains mere 
earthenware, and rarely receives a high finish. Sind is the 
chief Province of India where the potter's craft has risen 
to a high art; and here the Industry is said to haii'e been 
introduced by the Muhammadans. Sind pottery is of 
two kinds, encaustic tiles and vessels for domestic use. 
both cases the colours are the same—^turquoisc blue, copper 
green^ dark purple or golden brown, under an exquisitely 
transparent glaae. The usual omamont is a con^'entiofial 
llower pattemp pricked in from paper, and dusted along the 
pricking. The tiles, which are evidently of the same origin as Tiles, 
those of Pef3ia and Turkey, are chiefly to be found in the 
ruined mosques and tombs of the old Musalmdn dynasties; 
ljut the industry still sur%^ivcs at the little towns of Saldpur 
and Bubri. Sind ware is made at Haidardbdd, Xai^chi, 

Tatta, and HiSa. Good pottery^ is also manufactured across 
the borderp at Lahore and Miiltdn in the PunjabL Eflbrts Faajab 
have been made by the Bombay School of Art^ to foster this ^ * 
Indigenous industry^ j but, ns in other cases of European petterj. 
patronage, the Indian artisan loses his originality when set to 
copying alien models. Something, howver, has been done 
in the right direction by reprodneing the old designs from the 
caA-e temples of Ajanta and KarH, in the pottery made at the 
Bombay School of Art. The Madura pottery also deser\^es 
mention, finom the elegance of its form and the richness of 
its colour. 

Stone sculpture is an art of the highest antiquity in India, Scnlpton;. 
as may be seen in the early memoriab of Buddhisiix Borrow¬ 
ing an impulse from Greek models, the Buddhist sculptors 
at the commencement of our era freed themselves from the 
Oriental tradition which demands only the gigantic and the 
grotesque, and imitated nature with some success. But with 
thereviir-al of Biahmanism, Hindu sculpture again degenerated j 
and so far as the art can still be said to exist, it possesses a 
religious rather than an ^hetic interest^ 

In the cities of Gu^erat, and in other parts of India where 
the houses are built of vvood, their fronts are ornamented with 
elaborate carving. Wood-carving in Western India is said. Wood- 

^ Set fiJwA^p pp. 1211 36S* carving* 
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perhaps erroneouslyp to owe its origin to Dutch patronage; 
the models of the cim ens are evidetitly taken from the native 
Indian temples- The favourite materials are bbekwoodf 
sandal-wood, and jack-wood^ Blackwood /aiiyb/^) 

IS nsed for those highly decorated objects which have attracted 
attention in Europe from their excess of elaboration ; while 
jack-wood is made into articles of fu mite re, more simple and 
more usefuL The supply of sandal-wood comes from the 
forests of the Western Ghits in Kdnara and XtysoxCt but some 
of the finest carving Is done at Surat and Ahmedibid. From 
the Esamples of 17th century Indian carving which I have 
CNamined, I believe tliat the art received a powerful im|xilse 
from the Dulch along the Bombay coast But it existed tong 
before that date* as may be inferred from the patterns and 
designs^ some of which may be seen in the exquisite open 
carving in marble, or open lattice-work w indow^ in hard stone. 
The more durable material has surv|%'edt and now tells its tale. 

InJayiflg. Akin to wood * cai^'ing, is the inlaying of the articles 
known as ^Bombay boxes.^ This art is known to be of 
modem date, having been introduced from Shiraz in Per^ 
towards the close of the last century. It consists of binding 
together in geometrical patterns, strips of tin-wire, sandal-wood, 

Tv&iy ebony, ivqiy, and stages horn. At TizagapaUra in Afadras, 
similar ancles are made of ivory and stages hoiTi, with scroll¬ 
work edged in to suit European taste. At Mainpurl, in the 
North-Western Provinces, wooden boxes ate inlaid wath brass 
wire* The chief scats of ivory'-carving are Amritsar, Benares^ 
Murshiddbad, and Travancorej where any article can be 
obtained to order, from a fulfsized palanqu in to a lady^s comb. 
Human figures in clay, dressed to the life, are principally made 
at Krishnngar in Bengal, Lucknow, and Poona. 


The preparation of tea, colfee, and indigo have been 
s vsincs. described in connection with agriculture. It remains 

to give some account of those manufactures proper, conducted 
by steam machiocTy j and under European supervision, which 
have rapidly sprung up in certain parts of India during the 
past few years. These comprise cottoni jute, and silk, and 
beer. 


Cettflu The first mill for the nunufiicturc of cottoQ yam and cloth 
>»34'7g^ ^ machinety worked by steam, was opened at Bombay m 

* erttiprisc has since grown with scarcely a check, 

until, in 1875, the total number of mills thraughout India was 
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5S+ with about; a miUion and a half spiiidlcsp and twelve thou¬ 
sand looms, giving emplov-ment to upwards of 40,000 persons 
—meUp woinen^ and chLIdreo. Of this total, 30 mills, or Their dis- 
more than half, w'cro in tho island of Bombay, which now 
possesses a busy manu^cturing quarter wtth tall chimney- itidiA? 
stalks, recalling the aspect of a I^ucashire town ; 14 were in 
the cotton-growing Districts of Guzerat, also in the Bombay 
Presidency} 6 were in Calcutta and its neighbourhood; 3 at 
Madras ; z at Cawnpore in the Kortb-Westem Provinces j i at 
Nigpur in the Centra] Province ; t at Indore^ the capita] of 
Holkai^s Dominions; and i at HaJdarabdd| the residence of 
the Ni^dm. 

This rapid and wide-spread development sufhdenLly-‘^oasd 
proves that the new industr>v though still in its infancy, 

IS being carried on under wholesome conditions, and r^ure. 
meets a real demand. It is tme that a doud has recentty 
risen at Bombay, caused partly by competition witli Emopean 
goods recklessly thrown upon the market regardless of prolit^ 
and P^ly by that mismanagement to which joint-stock 
enterprise is peculiarly exposed. But with the return of 
prosperity to agriculture, and the consequent revi^^al of the 
home demand for cotton goods, there can be little doubt that 
the Bombay mills will start upon a carieer of renewed activitv. 

Their advantages over the English manufacturer are manIfesL 
The crop of raw materiaL and the market for the manufactured Chdp 
article arc both at their very doors, thus saving a double freight 
Labour is cheap, abundant, docile, and not liable to strike. Cht^p 
A certain amount of prejudice exists In favour of their prodncLs, 
partly because of their freedom from adulteration, and partly Noaduh 
from the patriotic pride naturally felt for a nati^^ industry^, 
l^tly, up to March they had the slight protection of a 
moderate customs duty of 5 cenL ad vahnm (imposed for 
fiscal pur]>Dses solely) upon imported goods. On the other 
hand, they labour under not a few countervailing diiiads^n-'fhe dniw- 
tages. back^ 

The cost of erection, Including spindles and Biting up, is Gflat of 
said lo be about three times as much In India as in England 
Thus a mill coniajnmg 50,000 spindles, which in Lancashire 
might be set up for about spindle, or a total of 

^£^5 0,000, would cost at Bombay about ^150,000. On this 
capital the initial charge for interest would be only ^^500 a 
year In England, calculated at 5 per cent., as compared with 
.£‘13,500 in India, at the rate of g per cent Again, the cost 
of fuel and all stores, which require to be imported fromim^Ht. 
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Enghndt tells greatly agamst the Bombay miUs. Atiother 
im^)artant consideration^ which it is dIHicult to estimate in aJI 
its bearings^ h the quality of Indian cottont known ns ' short 
stapled,' which does not admit of being spun into the finer 
kinds of j-am. Consequentiy the Indian mills can only turn 
out the lower ^counts * of yarn, and the coarser fabrics of 
piece-goods, leaving English imports of the higher classes 
without compeddon. 

Adopting the technical language of the trade, the great 
bulk of the }'ajTi spun in Indian mills consists of numbeis 
6 j 10, and 20 mule tw'isL Water twist is spun in smaller 
quantities, generally of numbej 16. The maafimum of either 
kind is number jq. The-mills are capable of spitming up to 
40; but as a matter of Sict, they never attempt this number^ 
owing partly to the inferiar quality of the cotton, and partly 
to the carelessness of the w'Ork-people. As regards ^ piece- 
goods, the kinds principally woven in the milk are those 
known as T clqtlis, domestioit sheetings, drills, and jeans, 
made entirely from the yam spun in the same mills„ Long- 
clothsj irAddaty and dAa/iiy arc also manufactured j and recently 
attempts have been made lo turn out drawers, stockings^ tiighb 
capSj and towelling. But Manchester still possesses a practical 
monopoly both of the higher ^counts* of yam which arc used by 
the handdoom weavers^ and of the superior qualities of cloth. 

The Indian milts are almost without exceprion the projierty 
of joint-stock companies, the shares in w hkh are larg^dy taken 
up by natives. The overlookers are skilled artisans brought 
from England, but natives are beginning to qualify them¬ 
selves for the post The operadvea are all paid by the piece; 
and, Eis compared with other Indbn industries, the rates of 
wages arc high. In 1S771 at Bombay, boys earned from 14s. 
to a month j womenp from 16s. to ; and jobbers, from 
£3 lo JOSL Several members of one ^mily often work 
togetherp earning between them as much asj^'io a month. 
The hours of work are from six in the morning to six at night, 
with an hour allowed in the middle of the day for meals and 
smoking, A Factor)' Act* to regulate the hours of work for 
children and young personsp and to enforce the fencing of 
dangerous machinery^ etc,, h under the oonstdcnitioii of the 
Goiernmcnb 

l^idcs supplying the local demand, these mills are gradually 
thinning to find a inarkei in foreign countries, especially for 
their twist and yam. Between 1872-73 and 1878-7^/ the 
export of twist from Bombay increased from 1,802^863 lbs. 
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valyed at ^97*162, to iij27i,o5g lbs. valued at 

or an increase of nearly twelvefold in quantity and upwards of 

ntncfold in valuer Within the same period of eight years, the 

export of grey plccfrgoods increased from 4,7^0,834 prds 

valued at ^75,495, to yards v-alued at 

The ttrtst and yam is mostly sent to China and Japan, the piece- Sent to 

goods to the coast of Arabia and Africa. The Bgnres for the 

coasting trade also show a corresponding growth, the total value 

of twist carried &om port to port in 187S-79 having been 

^^804,996, and of piece-goods (ineluding h.-md-loom goods), 

The general character of the business may be 
[nfermd from the following returns supplied by the Empress 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Company at Ndgpur, which has Nsepur 
30,000 spindles and 450 looms at work, and employs about 
1600 hands, 'rheir egnsuruption of raw cotton has averaged 
1,707,000 lbs. a yearj their out-ttim has averaged 1,040,000 
lbs. of yam valued at ^^45^35®, and 627,700 lbs* of doth 
valued at ^30,661. Mr. CyConor, who has devoted much 
attention to the matter, thus snmniames his opiniori regard iug 
the future of the Indian cotton mills in his qf Indiait Kuiure of 

Trad^/^r t377-7a :—^’Wj'betheT w^e can hope to secure 
export trade or not, it is certain that there is a sufilcient outlet 
in India itself for the manufactures of twice fifty mills j and 
if the industry b only judiciously managed, the manufactures 
of OUT mills must inevitably, in course of time, supersede 
Manchester goods of the coarser kiuds iu the Indian market.^ 


The Jute mills of Bengal have sprung up in rivalry tojutc mUk, 
Dundee, as Bombay competes with Mauche^r^ but in Bengal 
the capital IS almost entirely supplied by Europeans* The jute 
mills cluster thick round Calcutta, extending across the river 
into HiJgli Distneu One has been pbnted at Sirdjganj, ikr 
away up the Brahmaputra, Ln the middle of the jute^roducing 
ceuatry. In 1879, the total number of Jute milk in India was Xuitibcr 
21, of which all but 3 were in Bengal; and the number is 
annually increasing. The weaving of jute into gunny cloth is 
an indigenous hand-loom industry in Northern Bertg^,. chklly 
in the Districts of Pumtah and Dinijpur. The guuny is made 
by the sctTU-aboriginal tribe of Koch, Kijbansi or Pdli, both 
for dothing and for bags; and, as with other indtistrics 
practised by non-Hitidu races^ the weaii'ers are the women of 
the family, and not a distinct caste. The mills turn out bags^ 
and also cloth in pieces to a limited extent The bags vary in 
size, according 10 the markets for which they are intended, ba^ ”* 
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The largest are the tilled wool packs sent to Australia, 
which measure 56 Inches by and weigh about loi lbs, 
each. The smallest are the Hessian w'heat sacks for Cali- 
fomia* measuring 36 inches by 22, and weighing only iz 
ounces^ The aveinge weight may be Uken to be from 2 to 
ai lbs. 

in Calcutta and its neighbourhood are estimated 
jute^UK Jibout 40Q0 looms at wnrfc ; nnd the total amount of 

Ktw juto worked up annually is abniit li miUion cwts., which 
yields about 90 million bags. The activity of the tradCp and 
the general direction of the export^ wjll be seen from the 
following figures for 13 77-78, In that year 3 mill bn bags 
were also brought into Calcutta from PabnA District^ being the 
product of the Sirdjganj mills. The total C3<ports by sea and 
land of both power-loom and hand-made bags numbered 3o 
millions, of which not more than 6 millions were hand-made. 
Indijin The East Indian Kailway look 20 millions for the grain marts 
CQiuuinpt. of Beharand the North-Western Provinces (chiefly Patni and 
Cairapore); and i million went as far as Ludhiana in the 
Punjab. The total exports by sea exceeded 57 millionSt of 
which 32 minions represent inteiportal^ and 25 millions foreign 
trade, Bombay took as many as 16 millions, and British 
Burma t2 millions^ In fact, Calcutta supplies bagging for the 
whole of Indiau 

The foreign jute trade may be given in greater detailp for 
gunny-weaving is perhaps the single Indian manufacture that 
has secured a great foreign markeL ITie sea-borne ex^xurt of 
manufactures (bags and cloth) in 1S73-73 was valued at 
^£'183,859. By 1878-79, Ihc value had risen to ;^i,o93,434, 
or an increase of fivefold in six years. Within the same period 
Growth cl the expotts to the United Kingdom alone increased from 
ibetiad«. bags t-alued at to 7 million bags valued at 

84^400. These figures seem almost to justify Mr, 
O'Conofs statement in hb fi/ /ffd/an Tra/^./t^r 

1878-79, that "thete is little room to doubt that in course of 
time India will be able^ not only to supplant the manufactures 
of Dundee in the American and other foreign markets, but to 
supply England herself with bags more cheaply than they^ can 
be made in Dundee"^ On the other hand, it must be 
recollected that large figures, and even growing figures, do 
wot nocessanly show that a business is remunerative. GalctittSf 
like Boml^y, sometimes su ITeK from the mismanagement inci- 
" tutal to joint-stock enterprises. The other countries, besides 

reat Britain, which take Indian gunny-bags are:—Australia, 
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;^ 39 S,i 86 ; Straits Scttlcmcrtts, ^ 161 , 772 ; United States 
(California),;£‘79>79SiE83fPi.;^76-7sfi; Cliina,;^ 32 ,i 3 i. 
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BncwLtig has been established on a large scale at the hill Brewing, 
stations^ There'arc now about 12 breweries in India; 5 in the 
Punjab and 5 in the North-Western Provinces, at Mari {htiinDee)s 
Simlip Kasaulip ^lasurj (Mus^Kforie)^ and Niini Tdl; and 2 in 
the Madras Presidency, at Utakamand and Bellarii The total 
quantity of beer brewed was returned at 163, 3 SS gallons in 

and 1,522,769 pllons in iSyS, the diminution being dve iS7^‘ 
to the termination of a contract between the Commissariat 
department and one of the Masiiri breweries. The total 
quantity of beer imported in 1878^79 was 2 million gallons by 
Government, and t mtllion gallons on private account; so that 
the Indian breweries now satisfy just one^third of the entire 
demand. At Simian imported beer sells at over iSs. per doaen 
quarts, while that from the local brewery can be obtained for 
us. per do£cn. The bops arc cndrcly imported; for the 
experimental plantation of loo acres established by the Rajd 
of Kashmir has not yec proved a practical success. The 
imports of hops show a steady increase from 1529 cw ts, in 
1S75-76P to 1807 cwts. in 1876 77, and 2135 ewls, in rS77~7S. 

The steam paper-mills established m the neighbourhood of rup^. 
Calcutta and at Bombay have almost entirely destroyed the 
iocal manufactures of paper which once existed in many parts 
of the country. The hand-made article, which was strong 
though coarse, and formed a Muhammadan speciality, is now 
no longer used for ofhdal purposeSn Besides manufacturing 
munitions of war, the Government possesses a brge leather Lcmhen 
factor)- at Cawnpore, which turns out saddlery, etc,, of excellent 
quality. Indeed, leather manufactuies are an important local 
industry in Oudh and the North-Western Provinces. They 
arc conducted on such a scale as to preclude the import from 
England, except in the case of artirUs de /j/xc, and saddler)' or 
harness for the richest classesn 
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mNES AXD ailNE^^LS. 

mad Thk Indian pdiinsulii, with its liide area and direrju^ed 
mincnils. supplies a great stdre of mlncial wealth. In utilizing 

this wealth, English entcrpnsc has met with many rebui& 
Capital has been exx>en£jed in many cases with no result 
except disappointment. But the experience has not been 
thrown nway; and mining industry, now established on a 
sure basis, is gradually rising into an important position. 

In purity' of ore, and in antiquity of working, the iron 
deposits of India jiimbahly nmk first in the w'orld. They are 
to be found in every part of the coixntry\ from the ncuthem 
mountains of As^m and Kumiim to the extreme south of 
Madras, ’l^Tierever there are hills, iron is found and worked 
IndigtHous to a greater or less extent. The indigenous methods of 
EnerhodR. smelting the ore, handed down unchanged through countless 
generations^ yield a metal of the finest quality in a form well 
suited to native wants. But they require an extravagant supply 
of charcoal; and notwithstanding the cheapn^ of native 
labour, the product cannot compete in price with imported 
iron from England. European enterprise, attracted by die rich¬ 
ness of the Ore and the low' rate of wage^ has repeatedly tried 
to estahlisb ironworks on a large sede^ But hithertD each of 
these attempts has coded in failure. 

F^iilareor promisiiig efforts were Lhose undertaken in 

Knsllsh Madras by Mr. Heath of the Civil Service, the anticipator 
eftofu, of Bessemer process. In 1825, he founded a company 
I Sag j which opened works al Porto Novo on the Coromande] coosl, 

in the hills of Salem District, and at Beypur in Malabar, 
'Vhii iron and sled produced were of first-rale quality; and 
all went well so long as an unlimited supply of liarcoal 
could be obtained in the neighbourhood of the furnaces- But 
when this essential condition of cheap production gradually 
ceased, the enierprise became unremunerativet and had lo be 
abandoned ’lAilthin the last few years, an attempt has been 
made to melt ore by means of coal* according to English 
methods, in the neighbourhood of Klniganj and in Bffbhijin. 
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Coal abounds, and also limestone as a IEhk i but in this 
again, the Company nmdc no pnoBt, and has been compelled 
to wind up, Similar esperiments La the Central PioTinces 
and in Kumiun have met with similaT results. At the present 
time, iron is manufactured only by peasant families of smelters^ 
each working qn a very' small stfale. 

The initial difficulty in India is to find the three elements of 
iron - working, namely, the ore^ the flusj^ and the fuel* 
denily near to each other. The second difficult)' is the choking woriU 
of the furnaces from the excessive quantity of ash in the coal. 

Coal has been known to exist in India since 1774, and is ind™ 
said to hav-e been worked as (hr back as 1775, The first 
English coal-mine was opened at Rdnfganj in 1S20 ; and there 
are now altogether 58 colliertes in the country^ witli an annual 
qnt-tum of about 1 million tons. In India, as elsewhere^ coal 
and railway extension have gone hand In band Coal is com¬ 
paratively worthless unless it can be brought to market by 
rail; and the pdee of coal is the chief element In determining 
the expenses of railway working. The history of coal ia India |^[5torr of 
has, on the whole, been one of codtinuat progress^ The first 
mine, as already nieiitionedj dates from iSro; and has been 
worked regularly Up to the present time. In rSyS, its out- 
put was sopCioo tons. Until about 1S40 no other mine was 
opened; but the commeucemeDt of the East India Ilailway 
in 1S54 ^ve a fresh Impetus to the mdustiyp and since that 1^54 ^ 
dale collieries have been set on foot at the rate of two or three 
every year. The largest number of additiDtis was seven in 1S74. 

From these are supplied not only the luilway itself^ but also 
the jute mills of CalcutEa, and the river steameis of Lower 
Bengal In 1377-78^ the railway used 3oS,ocxs tons of coal 
from Its own coUienes at Karharbdri and Siii^mpur, and sent 
exactly ilie same quanlUy to Calcutta- In the same year* the impgrtciJ 
imports of coal into CaJcutla by sea were only 3 o^ooo tons, so coaVin 
that Calcutta now uses about So per cent of Indian to ao per 
cent, of foreign coal Bombay and Madras are entirely supplied bay. 
w'ith coal froiD England. 

The collieries in the Central ProvinceSp the only other Indian 
ones worked on a huge scales arc limited to the supply of the miniryg in 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway^ They consist of—(i) the 
iVarora colhciy^j under the manageiTicnt of the Public Works 
Department; and (2) the Mohpini colliery,which has been 
leased to the Narbada Coal Company In i3yS'79, the former 
had a total output of 43pOOO tons, of which 1 i,ooo tons con¬ 
sisted of slack. The gross receipts were j£iS,6B6, and the net 
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receipts being about S'j per cent on iTic estimated 

capital e;qienditatc of ^jOpO&o. Cost of raising cxkiI in the 
Central Provinces^ Ks. 2. la (5^ ^tL) per ton; price paid by 
the Railway Company for targe coal, Rs. 5 (los.) per ton. In 
ig77^7S, the cotton mills at NiJgpnr took 4872 tons. The 
Mohpdni colliery had an output in 1878-79 of 8900 tons, 
valued at j£&ooo. Almost the whole of this was taken by 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railw'ay. 

The prindpal drawback of Indian coal is its large pro¬ 
portion of ash; varying from 14 to 50 per cent ^ as against 
3 to 6 per cent in English coal. This places Indian coal 
mt^ures at a great disads^ntagc, alike for iron-smelting and 
locomotive purposes. But it has been proved thatj with 
efficient fire-grates and proper manipulation, 135 lbs. of Warora 
coal w-ill do the w^ork of 100 lbs, of English coal 

llie Rdniganj coal-field has been estimated at 500 square 
miles. In this ^ black country ' of India, w'hich. is dotted w-ith 
tall chimney-stalks, 5 European companies arc at work, beside 
many native firms.^ At first coal was raised from open work¬ 
ings^ but regular mining is now carried on, according to the 
system knowTi as ' pillar and staJL* The seams are entirely 
free from gas^ so that the precautions usual in England against 
explosion are found [iimecessaiy. The minct^ are all drawn 
from the aboriginal races, chiefly Santals and Bauris, who are 
noted for their endurance and docility'. Baurls w^ork with the 
pick, but Santals will consent to use no other insEniment than 
the crowbar* Wages are high, and the men look well-fedp 
although they waste their surplus earnings in drink* 

The coabfields of India lie almost entirely in the broad 
centre of the peninsuli, between the Ganges and the GodivurL 
South of the Goddvari no carboniferous strata exisl j and the 
w'hole Presidency of Madras is thus cotn|>cllcd to depend for 
its supply upon importation. North of the Ganges, the only 
extensive fields are lo be found in the outlying Province of 
Assam. Theret in the Khdsi and Jiintia Hills, mines have 
been worked on a small scale for many years; but the aggre¬ 
gate of the deposits ts insignificant, and the difficulties of 
carriage almost insurmountable. Still farther away, in the 
frontier District of Lakhimpur, there is a large coal-field of 
excellent quality, which it is proposed lo open out by a Ught 
railway running down to the Brahmaputra, Coal is also found 

^ ^or s full Bfeoant the Kiafganj see ankle KaNIoAN/j 

JfriffricI Gtiiaittr, vuL wiL J and few lla geological aspects, a 
()Ucnt KCtion of lie present volnme, pAift pp^ Jpl, JM. 
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in lh« neighbourhood of Dirjfling, and in Sail Range of 
the Punjab. Apart from these outlying beds;^ the cenlral coah 
fields of India have been divided by Mr. Blanford^ of the 
Geological Surrey, into the four following groups:—{1) The Tlic fcmT 
Damuda valley* including both Rdniganj and Karharbdri, 
which yields at least nine-lenths of all the coal now produced in 
India, and finds a ready rnarket at Calcutta (a) The Chutid 
Nagpur group^ extending over a wide area of mountainous and 
difficult country , and as yel but bni>erfectly explored (3) The 
Narbada valley, south of the Sdtpura range, wffiere actual 
borings have hitherto proved disappointing, except in the case 
of the Mohp^inl colliery, which is connected by a short branch 
with the main line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

(4) The Godivaii valley* where coal has been traced from 
Ndgpur southw'ards as far as Ellore: In this coal-field the 
only successful w'orks are at Warora. 

Of the future of Indian coal it Is difficult to speak with Future of 
certainty* On the one hand, the demand Is constant, 
increases with the construction of eveiy^ fresh mile of railway* 
and every new’ factory. On the other hand* the quality is di^ 
tinctly inferior to English coal* which conies out to India at a 
low freight—almost at ballast rales. Kanfganj coal, whidi is 
the best of the Indian coals* can do only from one-half to two- 
thirds of the du^" performed by the same amount of English 
coal. It contains a low proportion of fixed carbon, and an 
excessive amount of ask 


Salt, an article of supreme necessity to the Indkii peasant* InJan 
w^ho eats no butcherts meat* except a festival goat or kid at 
rare intervals* is derived from three main sources, exclnsive 
of im|>ortatioii from Europe.^ (1) By evaporation from sea-I k tlurec 
water along the entire double line of seaboard from Bombay ^*‘'^**' 
to Orissa, but especially in Guxerat and on the Coromandel 
coast. (1) By evaporation from inland salt lakes, of which the 
Simbhaj Lake in Rijputana afifords the chief example* (3) By 
quarrying solid hills of salt in the north-east of the Punjab. 

The last is the only source in which salt in India can. be said 

10 exist as a mmer^* It occurs in solid clilTs, which for extent 

and purity are stated to have no rival In the world The 

Salt Range runs across the two Districts of Jhelum and The Tm- 

Shah pur, from the bank of the Jhelum river to KaUb^gh 

in Eannu District. Similar deposits are found beyond the 

* Ffif th« Qilaiinirtmtivc aspects of fn-diaa £alE, see divfr, pp. 34^^ * 

and far its gcoEDgica! aspeet^p p. 49$. 
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Indus m Kohii Oksuict, where the salt Is of two Icinds, 
red afld t State of Mandi bordering 

on Kingra Dis^ct. The salt is found In the red mar\s 
and san^tones of the J>cvont3n group. In some cases it 
can be obtained from open r|uames; but more generally it 
h approached by regular minmg by pkk and blastings through 
wide galleries. The principal mine Is at Kcora in Jhclum 
District, now called after Jjord Maj-o. The total annual out¬ 
turn in the Punjab is returned at about tonSp yielding a 

revenue £0 Government of more than ;£‘40o,oof>^ In 1877-78, 
the actual figures of revenue were—{i) from the Salt Ttange^ 
j^4i6,ooo j (s> from Kobat, j^Sood j (3) from Maudi, ;£;6ooo. 
Salt supply In Southern India, salt made by evapomtion is almcm uni% er- 
^ sally consomed Uswer Bengal, and especiaUy Eastern Bengal, 

gnl. use salt imported from Cheshirej at low rates of freight, and 

paying the excise duty at Calcutta or other po'it. of entiy'-. In 
Orissa and South-Western Bengal, both imported salt and kU 
made by soUr evaporation are consumed; the solar salt being 
alone considered pure for religious purposes or for the priests. 


Indian India has almost a monopclj^ of the supply of natural 
saltpetre* which Europe largely depends for the nianm 

fheture of gunpowder* It (xcurs with other saline substanees 
as a white efflorescence upon the surface of the soil in many 
parts of the country, espcckily in the upper valley of the 
Ganges. Its pmparation leaves common salt as one of the 
residuary products; and fiscal restraints have accordingly 
tended to Ihml the manufacture to the most remunerative 
syatetn of region, which is found in North Behar. The maimfacturo is 
siinple, and endtely in the hands of a special caste of native^, 
called Nuniyds, who are conspicEious for their capacity of en¬ 
during hard work. As Ls the case with most Indian industries, 
they work under a system of money advances from middle-men, 
who are themselves suh-conbraclots under the large houses of 
business. In former times, the East India Comimny engaged 
in the manufacture on iia own account; and when it gave up 
its private trade, the works were taken over by European firm^ 
But these have in their turn retired from the business^ which is 
now in a state of decline (almost killed in Southem India), 
l^artly owing to the general fall in pricOi and partly to the 
restriedons imposed by the salt preventive department. 

I'roccaor The manulactiuing season begins with the cold season m 
TnaAoSu- Yhe presence of saltpetre in the soil revealed 

by efflorescence after a heavy' fall of raim This earth is 
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scraped together, and fir^t placed in a large vessel, through 
whi^ n-ater is filtered The brine is then boiled in pots, and 
crude ^ipetrc mked with common salt is the result The 
proportion of salt to ^rpetre is said to be abom onc-aiith. 

B sale of this salt is prohibited under stringent penalties. 

The crude saltpetre is uois handed over to the refiners, who 
work on a larger scale than the iViiniyiis, It is again subjected 
to a process of boiling in large iron boilers of EcgJish inanu* 
iKtur^ and is allowed to crystallize gradually in open wooden 
ttougha. In rehning, it loses nearly one-half its weight, and is 

now ^ In 1373, the single District of 

Itihut contained aa,5a| filters, and 305 refinerie* 

e exports of saltpetre front Calcutta are fairly constan t. Exports tif 
avBi^ng about 450^000 ewta a year, of which onfrhalfgws to 
the United Kin^oni. More thaw two-thirds of the total comes 
from Behar, chiefly from the Districts of Tirhut, Saran, and 
Champdnin, though Fatni is the railway station for despatch to 
Calcntia. Cawiipore^ Ghizipur, Allahdbid, and Benares, in the 
^Orth-Western Provinces, send small quantities; while a little 
coroes from the Ptinjab. 


^though SI ver has ever been the currency of India in his- In-ikn 
tonal tunes, that metal is nowhere found m the country, rot E'*''’- 
m the adjoining States of Central Asia. Gold, on the other 
hand, exists in many parts of India, and probably in lante 
qtianmici The ‘ Ophir - of King Solomon has been identi/l^ 
by some cntics with the Malabar coast. However that may 
^ India claims to rank as a gold-producing country. Many 
hUJ streams are washed for gold, alike in the extreme south, 
in tlio central plateau, and on the north-cast and north-west 
frontiers. Gold-washing is evaiywhcre jn India a miserablL- 
busmess, affording the barest livelihood; but the total amount 
of gold Cannot be in&tgni6c^t 

In ronwt years, attention has been prominently drawn to Geld- 
e possibdity of exti^ing gold from the quartz formatioh 
of Southern India, which bars many points of resemblance to 
the auriferous quartz reefs of Australia. The principal locali¬ 
ties MO in the Wainid (VVynaad) Subdivision of the Nilgiri 
District, and in Kolir District of Mysore. Gold-washing has 
always been practised here; and the remains of old wodcijigs 
show that at some unknown period operations have been con¬ 
ducted on a large scale. Since about tSyo, individual 
pioneers have been prospectii^ in this region. Crushing the 
quartz by rode native methods, they proved that it contained a 
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larger proportidfl of gold than is knoim to give a pfO^t ifl 
Ain^tialia. These experiments on the sonthem ends of six 
reefs yielded an average of 7 dwts, per ton of quartai, rising in 
one case to ii dwts. I’he best assay of the gold showed a 
fineness of sUghtly over 30 carats. In 187^^, Government 
summoned a practical mining engineer from Australki whose 
report k eminently hopeful. He describes the quarts reefs as 
of great extent and thickness, and highly auriferotis. One reef 
in KdI^T;, laid bare 100 feet longitiidfenallyp has given ao average 
of I oz. of gold per ton. In order to attract capital, Gove rn- 
ment has proposed to grant mining leases at a dead rent of 
Its. 5 (los.) per acre, subject to no royalty or further tax. 
HiibcrtOj the enterprise has scarcely poss^ beyond the stage 
of laboratoiy experiiD^ts, But several Engbsh comfiarties 
with large capital have already entered the field, and the 
reports of thdr professional advisers bold forth high hojxs of 
ultimate success. If the results of working with elaborate 
machinery realize these piomisesp gold-mining will shortly be 
established as an Important industry in Southern India, 

The other Indian metals comprise copper, ieadj and tin. 
Copper exists in many parts of the country' in considerable 
quantities. The richest mines are in the lower ranges of the 
Hirndlaya^ from D[£rjiling westward to Kumdun, The ore 
occurs in the form of copper pyrites, often accompanied by 
mundic, not in true lodes, but disseminated through the slate 
and schist The miners are almost aln^ays iXepdlis, and the 
remoteness of the situation has deterred European capital. 
The extent of abandoned workings shows that these mines 
have been known and worked for many years. The best 
scams show a projKJrtion of copper slightly above the average 
of Cornish ore, but the ordinary yield is not more than about 
4 ficr cent The mines resemble magnified rabbit-holes^ 
meandering passages being excavated through the rock with 
little system, 'fhe tools used are an iron hammer and chisel, 
with sometimes a small pick. After extraction, the ore is 
pounded, washed, and smelted on the spot The price ob¬ 
tained for the metal is B.s. per 3 or at the rate of 
about rod. a ijound Copper-ore, of fair purity and extending 
over a considerable area, also occurs in Singbhum District of 
ChutH Nagpur^ where there are many deserted diggings and 
heaps of scorrie^ In 1S57, a Coni|raiiy was started to reopen 
the workings at these mines; but although large quantities of 
ore were produced, the enterprise did not prove remunerative, 
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and was finally abandoned in 1S64. A siraibr attempt to 
work the copper found in Xellore DUtrict in Madras also ended Ncltm. 
in failure^ 

Lead occurs, in the form of siilphuret or galena, along 

the Himalayas on the Punjab frontier, and has been worked 
at one place by an English company. Tin is confined Tin. 
to the Burmese peninsula. Very rich deposits, yielding 
about 70 per cenL of metal, occur over a targe extent of 
country in Mergui and Tavoy Districts of the Tenasserim 
District. The ore is washed and smelted, usually by Chinese, 
in a very rough and unscientific way. Recent experiments by 
a EurO])can firm tend to show that the deposits, although rich 
and extensive, are not sufficiently deep to repay more eiahoiatc 
processes. Antimony, in the form of surmJ, largely used by Aoitni<niy* 
the natives as a cosmetic for the ej'cs, is chiedy derived from 
the Hill States of the Punjab. It is also found in Mysore 
and Burma. 'I'he minerals of Ri.jj)Utdna have not yet been 
thoroughly investigated; but they include an ore of cobalt, Cobalt, 
used for colouring enamel. 

Petroleum is produced chiefly in Independent Burma, but Peitolcmn, 
it has also been found on British territorj' in Pegu, in Assam, 
and in the Punjab. Near the village of YC'iiang-yaung in 
Upper Burma, on the banks of the Irawadi, there arc upwards in Burma, 
of too pits or welts with a depth of about 250 feet, from which 
petroleum bubbles up in inexhaustible quantities. The annual 
yield is estimated at 11,000 tons, of which a considerable 
quantity is exported. Petroleum wnlls are also found in the 
British Districts of Akyab, Kjxmk-hpyu, and Thayet myo, 
which first attracted British capital with most promising results 
in 1S77. In Assam, petroleum occurs in the neighbourhood in Assam; 
of the coal'fields in the south of Lakhitnpur District, and was 
worked in conjunction with the coal by a European rap ;tni:<t^ 
in 1866. In the Punjab, petroleum was worked experiment'm Punjab, 
ally by the Public Works Department at two spots in Rdwal 
Pirtdi District. In 1873-74, fhc total yield was 2756 gallons. 

The commonest and also the most useful stone of India is Su»ie,titu 
Aaf/iar, a nodular form of impure lime, which is found in 
almost every river valley, and is used from one end of the pen. 
insula to tho other for metalling the roads. Lime for building 
(aundvt) is derived from two sources^(i) from burning lime* 
stone and ianiar, and (2) from the little shells so abundantly 
found in the marshes. Calcutta derives its chief supply from 
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itie quarries of the Khdsl Hills in AssaiHj known as * SyUiet 
MmHj* and from the Snsutii^i quarries in EankiiiB DLslricU 
Except for occasional beds of the lower %all^ of the 

Ganges is absolutely destitute of stone i nor docs the alluvial 
soil afford good matciials for brickmaking or fine pottery. But 
a European firm has recently established Large poitery works at 
Binfganj in Bardwiiii, which employ about 500 bauds, and 
cany Out contracts for drainage pipes and stoneware. The 
centre of the peninsula and the hill country generally abound 
in building-stone of excellent quality^ which has been used 
locally from time immemoriaL Among the finest stones may 
be menitoned—the pink marble of R^jputina^ of which the 
historical buildings at x^gra were constnicted j the trap of ihe 
Deccan i the sandstone of the Godivari and the Narbada; 
and the granite of Southern India, Quarries of slate are 
scattered through the peninsula, and sometimes worked by 
Emropean capitaL Mica and tetlc are also quarried to make 
OTnameuts^ Among the htUs of Orissa and Chutil Nagpur, 
household vessels and ornaments are skilfully tariTd gut of an 
indurated variety of potstone. 

Respite its legendary wealthy which is really due to the 
accumulations of ages, India cannot be said to be nattuaJly 
prolific in predons stones. Under the Muhammadiui rule, 

, diamonds were a distinct source of State re^-enue j but at the 
present day^ the search for them, if carried on anjwhere in 
British temtoryj is loo insignidcant an occupation to have 
attracted the notice of GovemmentH The name of Golconda 
has passed into literature i but that dty^ once the Musalnidn 
capital of the Deccacij was rather the home of the diamond^ 
cutters than the actual source of supply. It is believed that the 
far-famed diamonds of Colcondn actually come from the sand¬ 
stone formation, which extends acr<Mffl the south-east borders of 
the Nkdtn^ Dominions into the Madras Districts of Ganjim 
and Codivari. A few worthless stones ate still found in this 
region. Sambalpur, on the upper channel of the Mahanadi 
river in the Central Provinces, is aDoiher sjxit once famous for 
diamonds. In the last centuiy , a Eriibh officer was despatched 
to Sambalptir by Clive to arrange for remitUinces home by 
means of Sambalpur diamonds, x^s late as igiS, a stone is 
said to have been found here weighing 84 gtains and valued 
The liver volleys of Chutid Ndgpur are also known 
ave yielded a tribute of diamonds to their Muhammadan 
present day, the only place where the 
^ for diamonds is pursued as a regular industry is the 
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Xative Slale or Partna {Punnah) in BmidelklsanJ* The stones in Bim- 
are found by digging down througli several strata of gravelly *1^^*^**“«*- 
soilj and washing the earth. Even here, however, the pursuit 
is understood to be imreinnnerative^ and has failed to attract 
European capital. About other gems very little inforaiation is 
available. The town of Catnbay in Gurcrat is celebrated for 
its can.'ing of camdiaiip agate, and onyuL The stones come CumetiaiiA. 
from the neighbourhotxl of Ratanpur* in the State of Fijpipla, 

They are dug Up by Bhd minera, and subjected to a proc^ 
of burning before being carved The most valued colour for 
camelians is red, but they ate also found white and yellow, 

I-apis lamli is found in the mountains of the narth^ and is 
freely used in the decoration of temples and tombs. 

Inferior pearl fisheries are worked off the coast of l^ludura PcmI 
District in the extroue south, and in the Gulf of Cambay; fineries, 
but the great majority of Indian pearls come either from 
Cejdon (which is also rich in other gems) or from tiie Persian 
Quit In the year r 700, the Dutch obtained a lease of all the 
pearl fisheries along the Madura coastj and sublet the right of 
fishing to native boatmen, of whom yoo are said to have taken 
licences annually at the rate of 60 ioiS per boat 

I have now sketched the physical aspects of Indb, Its pcisE 
history^ and its present administration and condition under 
British Rule. It reniains to briefly deal with the topics of 
scientific interest connected with the countiy: its material 
framework or geology; its dimatic conditions, or meteorology; 
its animal and vegetable products; and the health statistics of Sdetrtific 
its population. Each of these forms the subject of clabamte 
volumes, and the adequate treatment of the entire group would mb;«^ 
demand a body of sckntific coadjutors whose aid 1 do not 
possess* But souae account of them may be useful for 
administrative purposes. The following pages are offered 
not for the instructicn of spucialists^ but to the general ircader 
who wishes to study India In all its various aspects* In 
previous sections, I have not hesitated to repeat myself, when 
dealing with several products^ such as opium, cottooi and salt, 
first Jrom the administrative and then from the economic poiiit 
of view\ For I believe that such repetitions are convenient to 
many who desire a fairly complete view of the subject under 
each head. In like manner, I shall not hesitate to again 
repeat in>’self, in referring to certain production^ such as coal, 
iron, or forests, in their scientific aspects. 
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For geological purposes India may be mapped out into the 
three gcogiaphiml divisions of—the Himdtayan region, the 
lndo*Gangctjc plain, and Peninsular India, 

Tie /limdiayan JiegwH ,—The geolpgj* of this tract is more 
complex and less folly known than that of the Peninsular 
area Until the ground has tiaen carefully gone over by the 
Geological Survey, many points must remain doubtful | and 
large areas of the Hirndlayas (Nepdl and Bhutan) are still 
inaccessible to Europeans, The oldest rock of the Himdlayos 
is a gneiss, diilering in character from the gneiss of the Penin- 
suk^ and from that of Assam and Buimx The Himdlayan 
gneiss is usually white and grey, its felspar orthoclase nnd 
albitei it coouiins much mica and mica schist, and is more 
uniform in character than the gneiss of the Peninsula, 'I'hc 
latter is usually pink, its felspar being orthoclase and oligo* 
ciase % it contains little mica schist, but often has quartzite and 
hornblendic rock. Hornblende occurs in the syenitic gneiss 
of the Northern Himdlayan (or Lnddhh) range. 

I he Central Himdlayan region may be described as com 
sisting of two gneissic axes, with a trough or s^mcliiial valley 
between them, in which fosailiferous beds have been deposited 
and are now peserved. The gneiss of the southern or main 
axis <the ‘ central gneiss' of Dr. Stoliezka) is the oldest; that 
of the northern or Laddkh axis comes next in age. The gneiss 
of the I^^kh axis is generally syenitic, or is that variety 
of the HimiUayan gneiss already described as conlainiiig 
hornblende. It is probably an extremely altered condition of 
ordinal)’ marine sediment. The gneiss of the central axis is 
the ordinary kind; it is peiietratcd by granite, which ranges 
along some of the highest peaks. Between these two gndssic 
axes occurs the basimshaped valley, or the Hundes and 
Zanskar sjnclinaL In this valley fossillferous rocks are pre- 
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Served, giving representatives of the Sibri^in, Carboniferous, 

Triassic, Jurassicp and Cretaceous formalsons. All these seem 
there to have followed each other without impoTtant breaks or 
unconformities; but after the deposition of the Cfetaceotis 
rocks of the Hirnila}'an region important changes apiscar to 
have taken place in its phpical geography. The NunimuHtic 
(Eocene) strata were Laid down on the eroded edges of some 
of the older beds, and in a long trough within the Silurian 
gneiss of the Ladikh axis. 

On the south of this true Himalayan region there is a band Lowier 
of country known as the I^wer Himilaya, in which the beds 
are often greatly disturbed, and even completely inverted, over 
great areas, the old gneiss apparenUy overlying the sedimen¬ 
tary rocks. This I^wer Himilayan region is about 50 miles 
and consists of irregular ridges^ ^mying from 5000 to 
Sooo feet in height, and sometimes reaching 12,000 feet. 

Resting upon the gneiss^ but often thrcHigh inversion apparently 
underlying it, in the neighbourhood of Simla, is a scries of 
uDfossitiferous beds (schists, quartzites, sandstones, shales, 
limestones, etc) known in descending order as the KroS, 
Infra-Rrol, RIaini, and Infm-Blainl beds. In the Krol beds is 
a massive limestone {Krol limestone) probably reptesenting Kml 
the limestone of the Pir Panjil ranges which JS most likely of 
Carboniferous age. The Blaini and Infra-BLaini beds are 
probably Siluriam 

The Lower Himjila>Tm range ends at the Sutlej valley, west Sub 
of which the continuation of the central range is followed 
immediately by the third or sub-HimdIayan range, This 
occurs almost always on the south of the Lower KimdJayas, 
and is composed of later Tertiary rocks (SLwdlLks, etc.), which 
range |>aralkl with the main chaim Generally the sub-Hima¬ 
layas consist of two ranges, separated by a broad flat valley 
(x/j/« or 'doonq; the southern slope, overlooking the great 
Indo-Gajigetic plain. Is usually the steepesL Below Kdini Tdl 
and D^jiting (Darjeeling), the sub-Himdlayon range is want¬ 
ing; on the Bhutan frontier the whole range is occasionally 
absent, and the great alluvial plain slopes up to the base of the 
Txnver Himalayan region. It is within the sub-Hi mdhyan 
range that the famous SLwdlilc beds occur, long known for 
their vast stores of extinct mammalia Of about the same 
age are the Manchhar beds of Sind, which also contain a rich 
mammalian fauna. The Lower hfanchhars probably corre¬ 
spond to the Ndhan beds, the Jow^esl of the Siwilili; they 
rest upon ihc Gaj beds, which arc probably Upper Miocene. 
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From this it wOLid seem timt the lowest Siwdhks arc not older 
than Upper Miocene, The higher Siwilik beds are conadcred 
by ilr, W, T. Bhindfbrd to be Pliocene, and to thU latet period 
ho abo refers the maimnalian beds of Pikermi in Greece. 
These have a large number of fossils in common with the 
Siwdliks j but they contain, at their baseiK a [naiine band with 
Pliocene sheMs. The Mandihar and Siwiiik beds aic chiefly 
of fresh-water origin. 

SaJi The Salt Range in the north-west of the Punjab has^ in 

addition to its econonuc value, a spcdal geological iniportance. 
Representatives of most of the gr^at European formations of 
Silurian and later epocibs are found in it; and throughoui 
the vast length of time represented by these rormanons there 
is here no direct evidence of any iinportant break in succes¬ 
sion, or imconfonnity. The lowest b^s (salt nmrl, probably 
SUurian) and the highest (SiwdJiks) are found throughout 
the range. But the others cannot be traced continuously 
throughout; some occur well developed in one place, some 
in anotheTi All the prlucipal fossUiferous beds of the Jurassic, 
Triasstc, and Carboniferous formations are confined to the 
western part of the range. 

Tndo^ Ind^Gan^k PLain covers an area of about joOpOOO 

sqniare miles^ and varies in width from 90 to nearly 300 
mdes. It rises very^ gradually froiti the sea at either end ; the 
lowest point of the watershed between the Punjab rivers and 
the Ganges is about 924 feet above sea leveL This point, by a 
line measured down the valley^ but not following the winding 
of the river* is about 1050 miles from the mouth of the Ganges 
and 85® Titles from the mouth of the Indus, so that the aver- 
lo^he^^ mclinatioii of the plains from the central watershed to the 
sea, averages cmly about i foot per mile. It generally exceeds 
this near the watershed; but ^ere is here no ridge of high 
ground between the Indus and the Ganges, and a ^-ery trifling 
change of level would often turn the upper waters of one river 
into the other,^ lE is not unlikely that such changes have in 
past time ooemredr Towards the sea the slope becomef^ 
almost imperoeptiblev 

^ evidence that the IndoGongetic plain existed as 
such in Fre-Twtiary times. The alluvial deposits made known 
.1. . boring at Calcutta, have already been described in 

stiffiom deiai],' They prove a gradual cIepres«od of the area 
rough the later Tertiary times. There are peat and foreH 
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b^ds, whidi must liiive grown quietly at the surface, altemsitiiig 
with deposits of grav'cl, sand^ and clay. The thickness of the 
dcltT deposit is unkno^ii; 4&1 feet was proved at the bore 
hole^ blit probably this represents only a very small part of the 
deposjL Outside the delt% in the Bay of Bengal, is a deep 
depression known as the * swatch of no ground'; all around 
it soundings give only 5 to 10 fathoms, but they very 
rapidly deepen to over 300 fathoms^ The sedimonE seems to 
be carried away from this hole by the set of the currents; so 
that it has remained free &oni gilt whilst the neighbouring 
sea-bottom has gradually becti filled up. If so, the thickness 
of the alluvium is at least i3oo feet, and may be much more. 

The Indo-Gangelic plain dates back to Eocene timesthe Its gesj- 
origin of the HimrLLips may be referred to the same period. 
Numerous minor disturbarkccs occurred In the area which is ^ 
now Northern India during Paheowic and Secondary times^ but 
the great disturbance which has resulted in the formation of 
the existing chain of the Him^la^’as took place after the 
deposiiion of the Eocene beds, Disturbancs e\'en greater in 
amount occurred after the dejXKLtion of the Pliocene beds. 

The Eocenes of the sub^HimaJajrin range were deposited 
upon uncontorted Pal^eoioic locks^ but the whole has since 
been %nolently contorted and disturbed. There are some 
indications that the disturbing forces were more severe to the 
eastward during middle Tertiary times, and that the main 
action to the westward was of later date. It seems highly 
probable that the elevation of the mountain langes and the 
depression of the Indo-Gai^etic plain were closely related- 
This view gains some support from a gbnee at the map, where 
we sec that the curves of the great mountain chains are 
strictly foltow'ed by those of the great alluvial plain* Pro¬ 
bably both are due to almost contemporaTy movements of the 
carth^s crust; these movements, though now of vastly dimi¬ 
nished biteosity, have not wholly oeasedi The alluvial deposits 
prove depression m quite recent geological times; and within 
the Himalayan region earthquakes are still common, whilst id 
Peninsular India they are nir& 

Deffi^su/ar /iidia .—1 he oldest rocks here consist of gociss, P^insuiar 
in three trac^: — throughout a very large part of Bengal 
and Madras, extending to Ceylon ; among the Aravalli ranges; 
and in Bundelkhand. Of these formations, the gneiss of 
Bundelkhand is known to be the oldest, beenuse the oldest 
Transition rocks rest upon it j whereas the same Transition 
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rocks are altered and intersected by gran ilk dykes which 
proceed from the gneiss of the other tracts, 'llie Transition 
Vindhyia rodts arc of great but unknown age. The Vindhydn rocks 
which succeed them are of very old FalKoaok age^ perhaps 
prc-Siludan. Yet tong before the earliest \nndhydn rocks 
w^cre laid downt the I'ransition rocks had been altered and 
contorted. In more recent times there have been local dis^ 
tiirbancest and large faults have in places been founds but 
the greater part of the Peninsular rocks are only slightly db- 
turbedr and the most recent of the great and wide-spread earth 
DiDvements of this region date back to pr&Vindhydn times^ 
I'he Vindhydn series are generally sharply marked 0^ from 
older rocks; although in ihe Goddvari valley there is no well- 
defined line between these and the Transition rock^ 

'llic Vindhyan beds are divided into two groups, llie 
lower, with an estimated thickne^^; of only acsoo feet, or 
slightly morei cover a large areat^-evtending, with but little 
change of character, from the Son vnlley in one direction to 
Cuddapahp and in a diverging line to near Bijdpur—sn each 
case a diaiance of over 700 miles. I'he upper Vindhydns 
cover a much smaller area, but attain a thickness of about 
ia;^o<io feet. The Vindhydns are w'dl-stratified beds of sand¬ 
stone and shale, with some limestones. As yet they have yielded 
no trace of fossils, and their exact age is consequently unknown. 
So £ir as the evidence goes, it appears probable that they arc 
of very' ancient Pahcozoic age, perhaps pre^ilunan- The total 
absence of fossils is a remarkable fact, and one for which it 
is difficult to account, as the beds are for the most part quite 
unaltered Even if they are entirely of fresh-watcr origin, we 
should ex[>cct that some traces of life from the waters or 
neighbouring land would be found, 
fiQndwdtn The Gondwina series is in many rcs]}ects the most interest¬ 
ing and important of the Indian Peninsula. ITie beds are 
almost entirely of fresh-waier origin. Many subdivisidtis 
have been made, but here need only note the main 
division into tw^o great groups :— l.rOwer Gondwinas, 13+000 
fuel thick I Upper Gondwdnas, 11,000 feet thick. The series 
is mainly confined to the area of country bctw'een the 
Narbadi and the Son on the north and the Krishna on the 
south; but the western part of this region is in great part 
covered by newer beds. The lowest Gondwanas are very 
constant in charicier, wherever they are found ; the upper 
numbers of the lower divi^iem show more varjation, and this 
divergence of characiet in dlfiTercnt Disliicls becomes more 
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m^kcd in iht^ Upp^r Gondwdna Disturb^liices have 

occurred in the lo^-er series before the formation of the upper. 

The Gondwinn beds contain fossils which are of very great Got^wiiw 
interest In large jklti these consist of plants which grew near 
the margins of the old riverSp were carried dovm by floods^ 
and deposited in the alluvial plnins* deltas^ and estuarine 
areas of the old Gondwana period. So vast was the tinte 
occupied by the deposition of the Gondwana beds, that great 
changes in physical geography and in the vegetation repeatedly 
occurred The plants of the Lower Gondwdnas consist chiefly 
of acrogetis {EquisctaccK and ferns) and gymnogens (cycads 
and conifers)^ the former being the more abundant. The 
same classes of plants occur in the Upper Gondwaim; but 
there the proi^ortions aro rev'crsedp the conifers, and sdll more 
the cycads, being more numerous than the ferns, whilst the 
Equisetacese are but sparingly found. But even within the 
limits of the Lower Gondwdtia series there are great diversiUes 
of vegetation, three dLstinct doras occurring in the three great 
divisions of that fomtation. In many respects the flora of the 
highest of these three divisions (the Panchet group) is more Pnachet 
nearly related to that of the Upper Gondwdnag than it is to 
the other Lowtt Gondwdna floras. 

One of the most mter^ting facts in the history of the Tilclief 
Gondn'inaseries is the occurence near the base (in the Tdlcher 
group) of laigc striated boulders in a mud or silt» the 
boulders in one place resting upon rock {of Vindhydn age) 
which is also striated. There seems good reason for believing 
that these beds are the result of ke-acdon. They probably 
nearly coincide in age with the Permian beds of Western 
Europe, in which Professor Ramsay long since discovered 
evidence of gluciation. But the remarkable fact is that this 
old iooactiDn occurred wnthin the tropics^ and probably at do 
very great height above the sea. 

'llic Ddmodar series, the middle division of the Lower Good- B^m&hr 
winas, is the chief source of coal in Peninsular Indij^ yielding 
more of that mineral than all other formations taken together. 

The Karharbdri group is the only other coal-bearing formation 
of any value. The Damodars are £400 feet thick in the Ranf- 
ganj coal-field, and about 10,000 feet thick in the Sitputa basin. 

They consist of three divisions ; coal occurs in the upper and 
lower, ironstone (without coal) in the middle divbioa The 
Rdniganj coal-field Is the most inipotUnt in India. So far as Ritiigani 
is yet known, it covers an area of about 500 square miles, 
running about tS miles from north to south, and about 39 
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miles from east to west; but it e?(teiids farther to the cost 
iiader the laterlte and allu^iuriL It is traversed b>'' the 
Ddmodar liverp together with the itKid from Calcutta to 
Benares and the East Indian RailwaVi From its situation 
and im(K>naaoe+ this coaUficld is better known than any other 
in India. Much has been leamt conceming it since the 
last examinatian by the Geological Sun^eyj especially from 
the recent reports by Mn H> BauermaniL 

The upper or Ranfganj series has t}cvcn seams, with a 
total thickness of rao feet* in the eastern distnet, and thirteen 
seams, loo feet thick, in the wcfitern dbtrict The average 
thickness of the seams worked Is from r3 to iS feet, but 
occasionally a seam reaches a great thickness — 20 to So 
feet The lower or Barikhar senes (2000 feet thick) contains 
four scams^ of a total thickness of 69 feet. Compared with 
English coals, those of this coal-held are of a poor rpiality; 
they contain much ash, and are generally non-coking. The 
seams of the lower series are the best, and some of these at 


Sdnktona, near the Banikhar river, are ^rly good for coke 
and gas. The best coal in India is in the small coal-held at 
Karharbdn; The beds there are lower in the series than 
those of the Rdniganj held ; they belong to the upper part of 
the Talcher group, the lowest of the Gondwdna series. The 
Kaiharbdri coal-beds cover an area of about 11 square miles ; 
and have three seam^ varying from g to 33 feet thick* ITie 
lowest seam is the best, and it is nearly as good as English 
steam codL This coal-field, now largely worked, is the property 
of the East Indian Railway, which is thus supplied with fuel at 
a cheaper rate than any other railway in the world Indian 
coal usually contains phosphoHc acid, which greatly lessens 
its value for Iron-smelting.^ 

The D^modar scries, which, as we ha^-e seen, b the chief 
source of cool in India, is also one of the most importatit 
sources of irotL The ore ocettrs in the middle divistonj coal 
in the highest and lowest The ore is partly a clay ironstone, 
bke that occurring in the coal-measures of England, partly 
an oxide of iron or hematite It generally contains phos¬ 
phors, which preients its use in the preparation of the finer 
qualities of steel A similar difficulty attends the use of the 
Cleveland ore of North Yorkshire- EKperiments have been 
m progress for years in search of a process which shall, in an 
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economical manner, cbtam iron from Cleveland ore free from 
pbosphonjs^ latterly, it is hoped, with fiouie soccesSi If this 
be sc^ India will be a great gainen Excellent i^o^^3^e occurs 
in the rnetamorphic rocks south of the Dimodar river, Lateriic 
(see below) is sometimes used as ore. It is a-otj' earthyt with 
A low percentage of metaJ; but it contains only a com- 
parali vely small proportion of phosphorus. ^ 

The want of limestone for Hux, within easy reach, is 
generally n great dmwbacb as r^ards iroo-sniclting in India- 
JkanAar or ^Au/in (concretionary caxbonate of liiue) is col- -^Vitiwr. 
lected for this purpose from the river beds and alluvial 
deposits. It sometimes coutnins as much as 70 per cent of 
carbonate of lime; but generaily the prO|5ortian is mucli Jes^ 
and the fluxing value proportionally diminished. The real 
difficulty in India is to find the ore, the fuel, and the liux, in 
sufficiently close proximity to yield a profit. 

The enormous mass of basaltic tock known ns the Deccan Optem 
trap^ is of great importance in the geological structure of the *^P' 
Indian Peninsula. It now covers an area of about 200,000 
square miles, and probably extended in former times over a 
much wider area. l\Tiere thieJeest, the traps are at least Coco 
feet in depth. They form the most striking physical features 
of the country, many of the most pdrominent hiJl range?i being 
the denuded edges of the basaltic flows. The great volcanic 
outbursts which produced this trap commenced in the Cre¬ 
taceous period, and lasted into the Eocene period 

Laterite is a ferruginous and argillaceous rock, varying from Lateriw j 
30 to 200 feet thick, which often occurs osier the trap area, 
but h also found in other tracts. As a rule, Ll mokes rather 
barren land; it is highly porous, and the rain rapidly sinks 
into it. Laterite may be roughly divided into two kinds, 
high-le^'cl and low-level laterite. The former, which cov^ers a high^evelj 
largo area of the high basaltic plains^ is believed by Mr. R. S. 

Foote to be very frequently the product of decomposition of 
the tmp, and to have been thus formed in the place where 
it is now found. Sometimes the high-level laterite ovcrlit^s 
gneiss or other rocks; and in these cases it has probably 
been transported. The low-level laterite is generally more low-leve: 
sandy in character, and is often osodated with gravels. In 
most cases thb has clearly been carried down to its present 
positiont probably largely by subaeriol action, aided by tains 
and streams. Possibly in some cases it has been spread out 
along the coasts by marine action. The low-level laterite 
^ For the econmoic aspects cf Indum hen, see a/t^ pp. ^86, 4,87, 
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fringes the coast of the Peomsuta, from near Bombay on the 
west and Orissa on the eostt to Cape ComoriiL It is not 
cbntmuotLS thiougboot these regions; and it b of very ^'aiying 
width and elevadoiL The age of the highdevel laterite is 
unknown. Its formation probably extended throughout a 
long period of timet much of which must be of very ancient 
date I for the laterite, together with the underlying basalt, has 
suffered extensive denudation- 

Preckitu ^ reg^trds gems, the geologist comes to the same con- 
iioacs. elusion as the economist, that the procLous stones 
of oneieiit India were the product of forced labour^ and 
that the search for them in our days can scarcely repay the 
working expenses. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

WGTEOROLOCy. 

The great penmsulii of India, i^ith its lofty mountain ranges 
and Its extensive seiiboard, opposed to the first violence ofolo^ oT 
the winds of t^ro oceans^ forms an excepdoitally valuable and 
Interesting field for the study of meteorological phenomena^ 

But the Department of Government which deals with these 
phenomena has had to contend with many obstacles j and It 
is only within the last few years that trustworthy statistics have 
been obtained for a complete sy'stem of registration stationsw 
Every year, however^ is now adding to our koowledge of the 
itieteorolog)' of the cDuntry, and supplying fresh authentic 
materials for purposes of comparison and induction. 

After the general description 

the country given at the banning of this volume, it is only g{«il Guo- 
necessary to sketch very briefly the meteorological geography 
of India. The following paragraphs are condensed from 
an Interesting account in the official ^i^// ^ 

&/ Imiia (for 1S75), tiy Mr H. F. Blanford. The great 
mountain ranges of the Kimalavas and the Suiautahs^ which 
form the northern and noith-wcslcm boundaries of Indian have 
been fully described*^ From the gorge of the Indus to that of 
the Dihong (Brahmaputra)* a distance of 1400 miles, the 
Himabyas form an unbroken watershed, the northern flank 
of which is drained by the upper valleys of these two rivers; 
while the Sutlej (SaiLaj), starting from the southern foot of the 
Eailis peak* breaks through the watershed* dividing It into 

* S« mu, ppp 26-30; also artido Hihalavas ami SuiAtsiAfiTj. 
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two veiy unequiLl portions, that to the north-west being the 
STnallen The average elevation of the higher Himdla^'as may 
be taken at not less than 19,000 feel, and therefore equal to 
the height of the lower half of ihe atmosphere; indeed, few 
of the passes are under 16,000 or 17,000 feet- Across this 
mountain barrier there appears to be a cDnstant flow of air, 
more active in the day-time than at night, northwards to the 
arid plateaiJ of Tibet There is no reason to believe that any 
transfer of air takes place across the HitiiLilajas in a southerly 
direction; unless, indeed, in these elevated regions of the 
atmosphere which lie beyond the sphere of observation. 
But a nocturnal flow of cooled air, from the southetn slopeSi^ 
h felt as a strong wind where the rivers debouch on the 
plains, more especially in the early morning hours. This 
current probably contributes to lower the moan temperature 
of the belt of the plains which fringes the mountain Kone- 

The Eastern Himdbyas present many points of contrast 
with the western parts of the range. The slopes of the Sikkim 
and Bhutan Hills, where not denuded for the purposes of cul¬ 
tivation, are clothed with a dense impenetrable forest^ which 
at the lower levels abounds in flgs, rattans, and representatives 
of a tropical humid climate- At higher levels they are covered 
with oJes, chestnuts, magnolias, pines, etc., of the most 
luxuriant growth. 

In the Western Him^llajns, on the other hand, the spurs of 
the outer ranges are more i^ijarsely clad with forest, especially 
on their western bees; and naked precipitous crags are of 
constant occurrence- The vegetation of the lower and w^amier 
valleys, and of the fringing belt (the Tardi), is comparatively 
thin, and such as chameterizes a warm but drj' tegian. 
Fines of several species form a conspicuous feature of the 
landscape at lower levels* It is chiefly the outer rangK that 
exhibit these contrasted features; and they depend partly 
on the difference of latitude, but mainly on that of the rain¬ 
fall, In Sikkim and Bhutan this is abnormally copious, and 
IS dischatged full on the face of the range. As the chain 
recedes to the north-west, the greater is the distance to be 
traversed by the vapour-bearing ^srinds in reaching it, and the 
more easterly is their direction. For such winds, whether 
coming from the Bay of Bengal (apparently their principal 
source) or from the Arabian Sea, turn on reaching the 
Gangetic valley, and blow more or less paialkl to its axis 
and that of the mountarn range* 

The country on either side of the Suliimdn range is 
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characteristically arid Dry winds from the desert tracts ofPtinjDb 
Persia and Buluchistin predominate throughout the year 
T^e scanty cultivation on the hills is dependent on the 
nmtcr snows, or the rare sliowers which reach them from the 
eastward, or on the supply of the larger local streams. The 
lower plains would be nninhabitable but for the fertilidiiE 
imgation furnished by the great river that traverses them. 

At ^e foot of the groat Himdlapti barrier, and separating it 
from the more ancient land which now forms the highlands of 
ihe peninsula, a broad plain, for the most iwjt alluvial, stretches Indus 
from sea to sea. On the west, in the dry region, this is 
wcupied partly by the alluvial deposits of the Indus and 
lU tributaries; by the salme swamps of Kachchh {Cutch), bv 
the rollmg sands and rocky suilacc of the desert of JaisaJmfr Tbegtrtt 
(Jeysulmere) and Bjfedner, and partly by the more fertile 
tr^ to the eastward Over the greater part of this region 
ram IS of rare occurrence; and not infrequently more tharaa 
year passes by without a drop falling on the parched surface. 

On Its eastern margin, however, in the neighbourhood of the 
Aravalh Hills, a^d again on the Xorthem Punjab, rain is more 
frequeat, iKCUniDg both in the south-west ffionsoonj and also 
at the opposite season in the cold weather. As far south as 
Sirsa and Mdltdn, the average cabfaJl does not much exceed 
7 mches, 

Tne alluvial plain of the Punjab passes into that of the Gjm^eiic 
Oangetic valley without visible inlemiption. Up or down this 
plain, at opposite seasons, sweep the monsoon winds in a 
direcrion at right angles to that of their nominal conree’■ and 
in this way the vapour brought by winds firom the Bay 
of Bengal, is discharged as snow and rain on the peaks and 
hill sides of the Western Himilayas. Nearly the whole surface 
IS utidM cultivation; and it ranks among the most productive 
^well as the most densely populated regions of the world, 
rhe rainfall dimuiisbes from loo inches at the south-east 
comer of the Gauge tic delta to kws than 30 inches at Agra 
and Delhi, anti there is an average difference of from r< to 
Si inches between the northern and southern borders of the 
plain- ^ 

Eastward *om the Bengal delta, tao alluvLil pbins stretch East=m 
up between the hills that connect the Himilayan system with 
that of the Burmese penimul.^ The first is that of Assam and 
the Brdhmaputra, long and narrow, bordered on the north bv 
the Himilayas, on the south by the lower plateau of the CaJ 
Khisi, and Nigi Hills. The second, or Sylhet and cSr 
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valky. is chiefly occupied by setups and jMh, and separates 
the Giro, Khdsi, and Nigd Hills from those of Tipperah and 
the Lush^ country. The climate of both these plains is 
damp and equable, and the rainfall is prolonged and gene¬ 
rally heav>% especially on the southern slopes of the hills. A 
meteorological peculiarity of some interest has been notioedj 
more especially at the stations of Sibsdgar and Silchdr, viz* 
the great range of the diurnal variation of baronielric pressurep 
particularly during the cool months of the year. It is the 
more striking, since at Rilrki+ Lahore^ and other staliotis near 
the foot of the HimdlayaSp this range js less than on the o[>en 
plains. 

Central The highlands of the pcninsnla are cut off from the 
Himalayan ranges by the Indo-Gangelie plain- They are 
diiaded into ti^o unequal jiarts, by an almost continuous chain 
Saiptin of hills, loosely known as the Satpum range, running across the 
country from west-by-south to east-by-north, just south of the 
Tropic of Cancer. This chain may be r^arded as a single 
feature, forming the principal watershed of the [>cninsuhn The 
waters to the north of it drain chiefly into the r^arhada (Ner- 
budda) and the Ganges; those to the southp mio thcTdpti, the 
Goddvari* the Jilahanadi, and smaller streams* In a meteoro¬ 
logical point of view, this central chain of hills is of much 
importance* Acting together with tlie two parallel valleys of 
the Narbada (Nerbudda) and Tipti {Taptee), which diaisi the 
flanks of its western half* it gives a more decided easterly and 
westerly direction to the winds of this part of India^ and 
condenses a tolerably copious rainfldl during the south-west 
monsoon. 

Separated from this chain by the mlley of the Narbada on 
* the west# and that of the Son on the east, the plateau of 

Nalwi Milwd and Eaghelkhand occupies the space intervening 

between these valleys and the Gangetic plain. On the western 
AriYuJli edge of the plateau are the AkAVALLi HUlsp which run from 
near Ahme^bad up to the neighbourhood of DcIhJ, and 
include one hill* Mount Abu, over 5000 feet m height* This 
range exerts an important influence on the direction of the 
wind# and also on the rainfalL At Ajmere* an old-established 
meteoTological station at the eastern foot of the range# the 
wind is predominantly souih-weat Both here and at Mount 
Abu the south-west monsoon rains are a regular phenomerion; 
which can hardly be said of the region of scanty and uncertola 
rainfall which extends from the western foot of the range and 
merges in the BUdner desert* 
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The pCDiQsiLlo. sQnih of the Sdtpum range consists chiefly SotOiem 
of t]ie trian^br phteau of the Deccan, tenninating abruptly P^^™- 
on the west in the Sahyidri range (Western Ghdts), and shelving 
to the east (Eastern Ghdts). This plateau is swept by the 
south - west monsoon after it has surmounted the w'estem 
barrier of the Ghats, The rainfal] is consequently hghE at 
Poona and places similarly situated under the lee of the rangCp 
and but moderate over the more easterly parts of the plateau. 

The rains, however^ are prolonged to the north of the ^tpuras 
three or four weeks later than in Southern India, since they are 
brought there by the Sisterly winds which blow from the Bay 
of Bengal tti October and ihe early part of November; when, 
the re-curved southerly wind ceases to blow up the Gangetic 
vTiJley, and sets towards the Karnatic. This was formerly 
thought to be the north-east momooUp and is still so spoken 
of by some W'ritcfs j but the rainy wind Is really a diversion 
of the South-west monsoon. 

At the juncEioti of the Eastern and Western Ghd!ts rises the ATutmaLu 
bold triangular plateau of the NilgfriSi and to the south of 
them come the Anamalais, Palnis {PuLney^)i and Travancore 
Hills. These ranges are separated from the Nflgiris by a 
broad depression or pass known as the Pdlghdt gap, some 
25 miles wide; the highest point of which Is about 1500 feet 
above the sea. This gap affords a passage to the winds^ which 
elsewhere are barred by the hills of the Ghat chain. The 
couDtr)' to the east of the gap receives the rainfall of the 
south-west monsoon; and during the north-east monsoon, 
ships [xissing Beypur meet with a stronger wind from the 
land than is felt elsewhere on the Malabar coast. According 
to Captain Newbold, this gap ^affords an outlet to those 
furious Storms from the eastward which sweep the Bay of 
Bengal, and* after traversing the peninsula, burst forth through 
it to the neighbouring sea.* 

In the coast-strip of low country which fringes the peninsula SflJuaicTn 
below' the GhdtSp the rainfall is heavy, the climate warm and 
damp, the vegetation dense and tropical. The steep slopes 
of the Ghdts, w'here they have not been artificially cleared^ 
are also thickly clothed with forest 

Ceylon should, for nieteorological pnrposesj be included Nteteor- 
in our survey. The country both south and west of 
hills which occupy the south centre of the island is v-eiy 
rugged down to the coast The rainfall h here frequent and R^Eciy 
heavy; and the temperature being high and equable, 
vegetation is dense and very lu.xurLant^ such as is characteristic 
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of islands in ttnopicat seas, and aiso of the coast of Trax'ancore. 
Drier (Hist THe plains on the east coast are drier, and both in climate and 
vegetation bear much resemblance to those of the Kamalic» 
’When the south-west monsoon is blowing in May^ and Junoj 
and discharging torrents of min on the rorcst-dad spurs and 
slopes that face to windi^^rd, the conimst presented by the 
eastw^ard face of the same hills ia verj^ striking, and the two 
phases of cllmaEc arc shaqjly dicmaicaled Newara ELiy-a 
The con- (7000 feet), day after day, and even week after week, lies 
trait. under a dense canopy of cloud, which shrouds all the higher 

peaks, and pouis down in almost incessant rain. But let the 
traveller leave ihe station by the Badulla road, and cross over 
the main range at a distance of two or three miles from 
Newara Elty^ As he begins the descent towards ^Vilson's 
bungalow, he emerges on a panorama of the grassy dowris of 
the lower hilU, bathed in da^^ling sunshine; while on the ridge 
above he sees the cloud-iniisses ever rolling across from the 
west, and dissolving away in the drier air to leeward. Hence 
the cast and west coasts of the island aie as strongly con¬ 
trasted in dimate as those of the southern estremity of the 
Indian peninsula 

hnibh In British Burma^ the westem face of the Arakan Yoma bills, 

Burma. Indian Western Ghits, is exposed to the fuU 

force of the south-west momoon, and receives a vciy heavy' 
rainlalL At Sandoway, this aiuouuts to an annual mean of 
S1& inches. It dJiuiiiishes to the northwards; but even at 
Chittagong^ it amounts to 106 inches annually. 

Upper The country around Ava, as well as the hill country of Xorth 
Bunna, is the seat of occasional severe earthquakes, one of 
which destroyed Ava city in iSjg. The general meridianal 
direction of the ranges and valleys determines the dlrectfon of 
the prevmling surface winds; subject, howeveft to inany local 
modiheations. But it would appear, from On Anderson’s 
observations of the mo%'eincnt of the upper clouds, that 
throughout the year there is, with but slight interruption, a 
steady upper current from the south-west, such as has been 
already noticed over the Himalayas, I'he minfali in the lower 
pan of the Ira^di valley, viz. the delta and the neighbouring 
part of the province of Pegu, is very' heavy, about 190 inches; 
the climate is warm and equable at alt seasons^ But higher 
up the valley, and especially north of tbe Pegu frontier* the 
couniry is drier, and Is characterized by a less luxuriant 
v^etatioi^ and by a retarded and more scanty rainfall of 
about 56 inches^ 
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— Meteorological obsen’atories have been Ob^m- 
establiiihed al 109 stations in India (mduding Britbh Biirma 
and the Andaxnans)i These observ'atories are sitiiated at all 
elci^tionsp from the highestpT.EH feet above mean sea- 

IctoI) and Cmakhata (7051 feet)| to Neg.\patam(i5 feet) and 
Saoar IsijMfD, the lowest, which is only 6 feet above mean 
seadevol. 


O^sm'afidns .—The obscrvtitions tahen nl the meteorological OliienTi- 
stations record—(i) temperature of solar and of nocrtuTnal 
radiation, (a) the air ternperature, (j) atmospheric prcssuiTp 
(4) direction and velocity of the ^Hndp {5) humidity^ (6) cloud 
proportion^ and (7) rainfall For full infoimatlon on each of 
these subjects, I refer the reader to the valuable and deeply 
interesting reports of Mn F* Blanford and Mr. Eliot, printed 
at the Government Press, Calcutta, and available to all 
inquirers at the India Office, lyondon. 

Se/ar — Although, thcorcticailyj differences in 

the height above ground of the registering ihcmomcter mdiatinn. 


produce little difference in the amount of radiation from the 
groundt the nature of the surface forms an important feature, 
the action of which differs very considerably in different parts 
of India, and tnEerferes with an exact comparison of results 
obtained from different stations. Thus:, the radiation from 
the parched, heated, and bare surface of the soil in the 
M'orthAVestem Provinces in May, must be considerably greater 
than from the moist, grass-covered surface of the soil at the 
coast stations of Bengal and Western India in the same month. 

The following bgures are obtained from Bengal stations where R^twrni, 
the instruments are believed to be accurate and comparable. 

The yearly average ma^dmuin equilibrium temperatures of com- 
ixired sun thermometers rwiarfl, x-aried in these stations from 
131^5* at Ddrjfling (much the lowest average) and at 

C^jalpdra (the nert !owcst)p to 1451^“ F. at Bardwdn and 
147*4* at Cuttack. The caccess of the above over the corre¬ 
sponding maximum shade temperatures was:—^at Ddijfling, 

59M • ; at GoaJp^ 4S'4* j at Bardwinp 57" ; and at Cuttack, 

55-S*. 

AM —From the average annual mean I'cmpcra- 
temperatures of S3 stations (derived from the means of three the 
or more years)p the following hgures are taken* In the^^' 
following four stations in this list, the average mean yearly 
temperature was over 82* F,Trichinopoli, 828*1 Viraga- 
patam, 82 7*1 Madras, 82*4'; and Madura, 82^2*. All qfturK. 
those stations are in the Madras Presidency. The neict highest 
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means are nettimcd by Ncgapatam (also in Madras)^ ^^ 9*} 
Cuttack and Port Elair^ each S03*; False Pointp Bo'a" ; GoOt 
79'*)“ I Cochin, 7^'3"; Sdgar Island, 79'5”; Deesa* 79 4* j and 
Calcutta^ 79' a*- The mean annual temperature of Bombay 

Is 78’ 3 ’ F.* so that it is the coolest of the three Presidency 
IILEL to^^TiSh The lowest meafis are obtained at the hill sEntions of 

statjons. Difjning^ S3'9*F*; SimLa, 54'4*: Murree, ss'S"; and Chak- 

rdia, 56*1® F. Between these and the next coolest stations is 
a great gap, Kdhikhet following with 60^4^ Pachmarhi with 
687*, and Hdwat Pindi with a yearly mean of 69*4® F, lllc 
highest mean monthlytempcraxurcsgiven arc:—95“at MdlLdn+ 
in June; Sl4'3* at Delhi^ in June; 94"i* at Jhinsi, in May; 
Mondily at Agra, in Juno. The lowest monthly means are 

ttinptni- jnetumed by the four coldest hill stations mentioned above, ibe 
figures being:—Murree—^January 377*^ Febmary 39^4*; Simla 
—January 39'6*, Febniaiy 41*1^; ChakrAta — January 40'8* 
February 4a'9^^ Ddrjning—January' 407% February 43:2* F* 
The mean temperature at l^h in January is and in 

December 24'4“ 

Amo^ Pmsarf , — 'The Meteorological Report for 1877 

pessvre, contains a table showing tbe annual mean pressure at 7 a 
stations,^ corrected (except in the case of Madras) to the 
Calcutta standard^ which reads g'oit inch higher than that 
of Kcw'. From that table the following figures are obtained. 
The mean yearly pressure in inches at the highest stations 
is:—ff3'?74 at Chakrdta, 23'^371 at Ddijflmg, 24^058 at 
R.iuikhet^ 26-416 at Pachmarhi^ and 26^932 at Bangalore. 
The greatest annual mean pressures returned are:—29-862 at 
Negapatam, 29-856 at Madras^ 29-822 at Bombay, and 
at False PqinL These pressures are not reduced to the level 
of the sdtL 

Wmd. — The general directfotis of the wind in different parts 

of the peninsula have already been noticed in the introductory 
portion of this section describing the meteorological geography 
of the country. 

Humility. Humfdiff . — ^The humidity figures given in the Report for 

1877 according to Mr. Eliot, the Officiating Meteorological 
Reporter to the Gt>%^emmcnt of India, not generally inter- 
comparable, as the mean relative humidity is deduced from a 
varying number of daily observaLions. 

J^ffp^rtioa.—ThQ Report for 1S77 gives the averages 
«>f estimated cloud proportion for 67 stations in India, an 
Overcast sky being represented by 10 and a clear sky by' o. 
Some of the extreme figures follow. I'hc average annual 
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proportion of doudetl sky is repr^nied at Silis^gar by 7'59 j 
at Ddijfling by 6'45 ; at Trichinopoti by 6'io ; m CoiiflbatOTe 
by ; al SaJem by lowest proportions recorded 

are:—for Jhdnsfp 1*45; for Mdltdiip 179; Dtri£ Ism^iL RhiD, 

213; S%aT (Saugor), in the Central Provinces, 2^15, 

J^ain/a/l — The average annual rainfall at 306 stations is RalnralL 
necortled in the Meteorological Report for 1877^ from which the 
following hgurcs have been obtained* 

In the Funjabj the highest average fall ^123-21 inches) is at The 
Dhnrmsdiap which is sUeated on the Jkee of the hill^ and 
exposed to the fell force of the monsoon; the next highest 
recorded is little more than half that amount^ or 6S'6i inches 
at Simla. The lowest average falls in the Punjab are:—616 
inches at Mkimfrati^rh, 6'93 at Mdltinr 7'35 at Detd Ghizi 
Khiop and S'23 at Ded IsmiUl Khin, All these stations 
are protected by the Snldimdn range from the monsoon. 

In Eijputdna and Central India the minimum is 20-27 Itijpuiaaa 
inches at Jaipur (Jeypore), and the rnaximum, 60^85 at Mount 
AbUt tile highest point in this part of India* 

In the North dV^estetti Provinces the heaviest rainralls Xdrth- 
arc nt Naini Tal (941 j inches) and Dehra (70 06), both 
which lie high ; the minimum average fall is 24^32 at Aligarh, 
the next lowest figures being 26-13 at Muttra (Mathura^ 26 46 
at Agro^ and 26^74 at Etali—all stations on the plains* 

In Ondh^ the maximum rainfall is at Sultdnpur^ 46 7a inches ; Oiidln. 
and the minimum at Rai Bareli, 37'99 inches* 

The following stations of Bengal have an average rainfall of ik^ngai^ 
more than too inches:—JalpdJguri, 133-16 j Dirjlling, 119 25 ; 
and Kuch Behir, 119x15—at the base of the hills ^ Nodkhdii, 
io7’S2 ; and Chittagong, 105'61, bath on the north^st coast 
of the Bay of Bengal. The low-cst averages are returned hy 
Chhapra, 37 06 inches; Patna, 33-31; and GdyA^ 41^3* The 
average rainfall throughout Bengal is 67 inches* 

Assam possesses in Chbrra Poonjee (Chdid Punji) the Asuhl. 
statiou with the largest rainfall in the world* Former returns 
gave the fall at 368 Inches; later and fuller returns at 533 inches, 

A total fall of 805 inches was reported in iS6t, of which 366 
were assigned to the single month of July. In 1850^. Dr. 

Hooker registered 30 inches in twenty-four hours^ and returned 
the fall from June to November of that year at 530 inches* 

In the four da>'s 9lh to i2ih September 1S77, 56-19 inches 
were registered* The cause of this extraordinary rainfall is 
noticed in the section on Ph>‘sical Geography (pp. =9^ 30, 
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The following stations iti Assam have al&o a very high average 
rainfallSilchir, 121-ojt; Sylhet, i55'0o j DIbmgarhi 116*431 
and Turn, The lowe^ recorded avemges in Assam 

are at Satiiaguting (53 -58 irteheii)‘and Cauhad (6^*25 indies)i 
both on the norttiem side of the hills separating CachJr from 
Assam. 

In the Ccntial Provinces, the highest average falls arc at 
Pachmarhi^ 82-30 inches^ and at Bdlaghat^ 64-ti; lowest 
avemgesj Khandwa^ 32-36^ and Bednilr, 4t"3i inches. 

In Bombay p three station-S on the Ghiits are recorded as 
having an a^'crago rainfall of over 250 inches, viz.:—Mathqiin, 
256-^5 inches; Makolmpet (Mahdbleshwai'), 252-25; and 
Baura (Foit), 25i'3o+ Next in order conve LLianli^ ^^ith 
j 59’65 inches; Honawirn i 37 'S 3 ? Igatpnn, KiDiiT* 
Vingorla, and Ratnagtri^ with iiS’55p 110-07, 105'94^ and 
102-31 inches respect ivelyi The lowest nveroge rainfalls 
recorded in Bombay are :— 13'99 inches at Mandargi; 17"2S 
at Bhiilia; and j 9'93 at Gokafc, The average rainfall in 
Bombay is 67 inches. 

In Sind, the average rninfall is verj^ low, sTir^ing from 16-51 
inches at Nagar, and 11-78 at Umarkot, to 5-09 at Shlk£r|jur, 
and 4'20 at JacobdbdrL 

In Madras, the highest averages recorded are155-60 inches 
at Camianore ; 151-91 at Mangalore; 135-63 at Tclhcherri; 
ir5'63 at Calicut; and 112^15 at Cochin—all on the west 
coast. The lightest Gills recorded are:—at Bellar)-, 16-06; 
Tutfcorln (sheltered by the Ghits), 18-50; Gud (Gooty)j 20-851 
and Coimbatore* 20*90. All ^cso stations lie low. The 
average fall at the stations on the east coast is about 41 inches. 
An average minfal] for Madras Presidency is 44 inches. 

The niinfalJ along the coast of British Burma is heavjp as 
might be ex^jccted, the following averages being recorded:— 
Sandoway, 218-58 inches; Taih-oy, 195'47; Maubnain, T91“34 ; 
Ak)'ab3 [89-25; Kbyouk-hpytJ, 170*76, The snmlEest rainrail 
IS at Thayel-myo (51104) and Prome (56-46), sheltered by the 
Yoma rangL 

The rainfall at Port Blairp in the Andamans, is also hca^y* 
the average being returned as 116-25 

Sun-Spot Cycixs^-—T he results arrived at by the Indian 
Meleotological E>epaTtmcnt on the subject of the sun-spot 
^^des, which have recently been engaging the attention of 
sc^tilk men, are thus summed up in the Report for 1877 

following are the more important inferences that the 
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tncieorology of India in the yftius 1S77 and 187S appear 
to suggest^ if not to establish. There h a tetidency at the: 
□dnimuTn sun-spot periods to prolonged eitccssive pressure 
over India, to an unnsuai dovcloptnenl of the winter mins, 
and to the oecynrenee of abnormally heavy snowfiill over 
the Himdlayan region (to a greater extent probably in the 
^V^tem than the Eastern Himalayas). This appears also to be 
tisually accom^Kiiijed by a weak fiondi-west monsoon. The 
characteristics of a weak monsoon are, great irregiilanty in the 
dtstribution of the rainfall over the whole of India, and the 
oectirrence of heaiiy local rainfalls, which tend, by a law of rain¬ 
fall and of air-motion, to recur over the same ILimted areas. 
The irregularity of rainfall distribution is often shown by 
persistent and prolonged absence of trun over oonriderable 
areas. These areas of drought and famine are jjartly marked 
off by nature, depending to a certain extent on the gcc^ra- 
phical features and position of the dtstritL Thus the rains 
are more likely to fail below the amount nece^aiy for cultiva¬ 
tion in the dry region of the Deccan or in Upper Indb, than 
over the Malabar coast area or the Province of Bengal' 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

aXKJLOCY AND ItOTANV* 

^rainiicilji. Wild AsiMALS.—FirsE among the wild aninnals of Indm must 
be mentioned the lion (Felis lco)i, known to have been not 
uncommon w^ithin historical times in HinditstiSn Proper and 
LEpfi. the PunjaU At present* the lion is supposed to be confined 
to the Gir^ or rocky hill-desert of Kithidwdr. A peculiar 
variety Is there ro-und^ marked by the absence of a inane; but 
whether this variety deserves to bo classed as a distinct species 
naturalists have not yet detorminod. The former extent of 
the lion's range, or the degree to w'hich its presence im¬ 
pressed the imagination, may be inferred from the common 
personal names^ Sinh or Sing, Shcr, and Hddar, which all 
signify MIoil' Sher* howeverj is also applied to the tigen 
Tiger. The characteristic beast of prey in India is the tiger 

tigris)^ which is found in every part of the countiy from the 
slopes of the Himilayos to the Sundarban swamps. Sir Joseph 
Fayrcn the highest living authority on this subject, belim'es 
that 12 feet is the maximum length of the tiger, when 
measured from nose to tip of tail immediately after death. 
The adsanee of cultivation, e^-en more than the incessant 
attacks of sportsmen, has gradually caused the tiger to become 
a mre animal in large tracts of country; but it is scarcely 
probable that he ever will be exterminated from India* The 
malarious /ardi fringing the Himalaj'as, the uninhabitable 
swam|>s of the Gongetic delta, and the wide jungles of the 
central plateau, are at present the chief home of the tiger. 
His favourite food appears to be deer, autelopej and wild hog. 
When these abound, he does not attack domestic cattle. 

Indeed, the natives of certain Districts eonsider the tiger 
as in some sort their protector, for he saves theh crops from 
destruction by the wild animals on w'hich he feeds. Bui w'hen 
once he develops a taste for human blood, then the slaughter 
'^^rks becomes truly formidable The confirmed man- 
eater, which is gcuetahy an old beast* disabled from overtaking 
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his usual preyp seems to accutnukte his talc of victims in sheer 
cruelty mther than for fooci A single tiger is known to have 
killed 10$ people in the cotiise of three Another killed 

an average of about So persons per annum, A third caused 
13 villages to be abandoned, and 550 square milra of land 
to be ihiown out of culdvadon. A fourth, so lately as iS6f^, 
killed 127 peopleir ^nd stopped a public road for mntiy 
weeks* until the opportune arrivpJ of an English sportsmanj 
who liillcd him. Such cases are, of course, osceptionalj and 
generally refer to a period long past, but they cx|ilaLn and 
justify the supemitious awe with which the tiger b regarded by 
the natives^ The faA'ourltc mode of shooting the dger b from 
the back of elephants^ or from elevated pLatronns of 

boughs in the jungle. In Central India and Bombayj tigers 
are shot on fooL In Assam they are speared from boats, and 
in the Himalayas they are said to be ensnared by birddime^ 
Rewards are given by Go^-emment to native for the 

licads of tigers, ’vnrying in time and place according to the 
need. In 1S77* S19 persons and 16,137 tattle were rqiorted 
to liave been killed by tigers. On the other side of the account, 

1579 tigers were destroyed by native hunters, and ^£^3777 paid 
in rewards; besides the slaughter by English sportsmen. 

The leopard or panther (F. pardus) is far more common than LcoponJ. 
the tiger in all parts of India, and at least equally destructive to 
life and propert)\ The greatest length of the kopard is about 
7 feet 6 inches. A black variety, as beautiful as it is rare, is 
sometimes found in the extreme south of the Indbn peninsula, 
and in Java* The cheetah or hunting leopard (Gueparda Cheetah, 
jubata) must be carefully dbtingubhed from the leopard 
pro|tcr. This animal appears to be a native only of the 
Deccan, where it is trained for hunting the antelope. In some 
re5|)^t5 it approaches the dog more nearly than the cat tribe. 

Its limbs are long, its hair rough, and its claw^ blunt and only 
|»artially retmciJle. 11ie speed w ith w^hich it bounds upon its 
\^^Y? w’hen loosed from the oirt, esceeds the swiftness of any 
other mammiL If it mbses its first attack, it scarcely ever 
auempts to follow"^ but returns to its master. Among other 
species of the family ^tiM^ found in India may be mentioned 
the ounce or snow' leopifd (F. uncia), the clouded tiger 
raacroscelis), the marbled tiger c^t (F. tnarmofata), the 
jungle cat (F. chaus), and the cornmon vivcrrjne cat (F. 
viverrina). 

Wolves {Canis lupus) abound throughout the open countr)', Wolf, 
but are rare in ihc wooded discrict& Their ravourite prey is 
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but they are also said to run down antelopes and hares, 
or rather catch them by tying in ambush- Ijistances of their 
attacking man are not uncommoii, In 1S17* upwards of 30 
children were carried off by wolves in a or fiscal 

division; and the story of Romulus and Remus has had its 
counterpart in India within recent times. The Indian wolf has 
a duigy reddish-white fur, some of the hairs being tipped with 
black. By some natuialists it is regarded as a distinct species, 
under the name of Oanit Three distinct varieties, the 

white, the retk and the hSack wolf, aits found in the Tibetan 
Himdtayas; 

The Indian fox (Vulpcs bcngalensis) is comimradvely rare j 
but the jackal (C aureus) abounds eveiywhero, making night 
hideous by its never-tChbe-forgotten yelk The jackal, and not 
the fox, is usually the animal hunt^ by the packs of hound-s 
kept by Europeans, 

The wild dog or dhf/e (CL dhola) is found in all the wilder 
jungles of Indk, Including Assam and British Burma Its 
characteristic is that it hunts in packs, sometmies containing 
30 dogs, and does not give tongue. "VVlien once a pack of 
wild dogs has put up any animal, whether deer or tiger, that 
anunol's doom is sealed^ They do not lea'^'C It for dnyis^ and 
fuialiy bring it to bay, or run it down exhausted- These wild 
dogs have sometimes been half domesticated, and trained to 
hunt for the use of miui. A peculiar ^Taricty of w 3 d dog e.tists 
in the Xaren Hills of Burma, thus described from a specimen 
In confinement. It was black and w^hite, aa hairy as a skye- 
terrier, and as large as a medium-sised ^patiicL It had an 
invariable habit of digging a hole in the ground, into which it 
crawled backwards, remaining there all day with only its nose 
and ferrety eyes visible. Among other dogs of India are the 
pariah, which is merely a mongrel, run w-ild and half stun ed; 
the poligar dog, an muneiise creature peculiar to the south I 
the greyhotmd, used for coursing; and the mastiff of Tibet 
and Bhutdn. 

The striped hyiciia ^Hyiena striata} Is commoUp being ^und 
wherev^cr the wolf is absenL Like the wolf, it is very destruc¬ 
tive both to the flocks and to chOdren. 

Of hears, the common black or sloth hear (Ursus labistus) 
is common throughout India wherever rocky hills and forests 
o^ur. It is distuiguished by a white horse-shoe mark on its 
V ^ ^ consists of ants, honey, and fruit. When di^ 

It will attack man, and It is a dangerous antagonist, for 
wajs strikes at the face- The Himd1a}an or Tibetan sun- 
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bear (U tibetaims) is found along the north, from the Ftinjab 
to Ass^. Dtiiing the summer it remains high up in the 
naouDiainsj near the limit of snowp but in the winter it descends 
to feet, and even lower* Its congener^ the Malayan sun^ 
bear {Helarctos malayanus)^ is found in British Burma* where 
ai^ there is a smaller specifti (H. citi7spilus)j and a very large 
animal reported to be as big as the American grizzly. 

The elephant (Elephas indicus) is found in many parts of The Ele- 
Indiop though not in the north-west. Contrary to H-liat might 
be anticipated from its sbe and from the habits of its African 
cousin, the Indian elephant is now* at auy rate, an Lahabitant* 
not of the piaim, but of the hilb; and even on the hiUs it is 
usually found among the higher ridges and plateaus, and not 
in the valleys. From the iKtiinsula of India the elephant has 
been gradually exterminated, being only found now in the 
prima^iiil forests of Coorg, iVIysore, and Tmvancore* and in 
the Tributary States of Orbsa* It still exists in considembic 
number along the fardi or submontane fringe of the Hima- 
laj-as. The main source of supply at the present time is the 
confused mass of hills which forms the north-east boundary of 
British India, from Assam to Burma. Two varieties are there 
distoguishod, the gimda or tusker, and the or hue, 

which has no tasks. 

The reports of the height of the elephant, like those of its 
intelligence* seem to be exaggerated The maximum is pro¬ 
bably 12 feet. If hunted, the elephant must be attacked on 
foot* and the sport is therefore dangerous, especially as the 
animal has but few ports vulnerable to a bulicL The regular PTflphant^ 
mode 01 catching elephants is by mtans of a or gigantic ca^<hat5e. 
stockade, into which a wild herd is driven, then starved into 
submission, and tamed by animals already domesticated. The 
practice of capturiug them in pit£alls is discouraged as cruel 
and wasteful Elephants now form a Govemmenl monopoly 
throughout India. . The shooting of them is prohibited, 
except when they become dangerous to man or destructive to 
the Crops; and the right of capturing them is only leased out 
upon conditions, A special kw, under the title of * The Ele- 
plants' Presen-ation Act' (No. VL of 1879), regohtes (hisEkptnnt 
licensing s)'stcnt. UTioever kills, cELptuies, or injures od cle- PfeservA- 
plum, or attempts to do so, without a. licence, is punishable by 
a fine 0/ 500 rupees for the first offence j and by a similar fine, 
together with six months’ imprisoninent, for a seeemd offence! 

In the year 1577-78, a total of 364 elephants were captured in 
the Prot'incc of Assam, yielding to Government a revenue 
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or In the season qf 1875-74 no less than 55 were 

captured at one time by Mr. Sanderson^ the superintendent of 
the Rheda Department in Mysore, who has made a special 
study of the trtdian elephant, as Sir S. Baker has of the same 
animal in Ceylon, Though the supply is decreasingi elephants 
continue to be in great demand. Their chief use is in the 
limber trade, and for Government transport. They are also 
bought lip by native chiefs at high prices fqr ostentatioru 

The Rhin- Qf the rhinocoros, four distinct varieties are enumeratedi two 
with a single^ and two with a double hem. The most familiar 
is the commonly found in the Brahma¬ 

putra valley^ and in the Simdarbans. It has but one hom, and 
is covered ^nlh massivo folds of naked skin. It somciimes 
attains a height of d feel ] its hom, which Is much priced by 
the natives for medicinal purpose^ seldom exceeds 14 inches 
in length- It frequents s^nnipy, shady sjiols, and wallo^Ti^s in 
mud like a pi^ The traditional antipathy qf the rhinoceros to 
the elephant seems to be mythical. 'Phe Javan rhinoceros 
(R. sondaicus) Is found in the same localities. It also has but 
One hom, and mainly differs from the foregoing in being 
smaller, and having less prominent "shields/ The Sumatran 
rhinoceros (R, sumairen^iis) is found from Chittagong south¬ 
wards through Bumuu It has two homs and a bristly coat 
The hairj'^^ared rhinoceros (R, lasiotia) is only known from a 
fi|>cdmcn captured at Chitiagongj and now (igSi) in the 
Zoological Gardens^ London. 

^ewiid 'fhe wild hog (Sus scrofa, v&r. indica) is well known as 
affording the most exciting sport in the w orld—* pig-sticking/ 
It frequents cultivated localities, and Is the most mischievous 
enemy which the husbandman has to guard against; doing 
more damage than tigers^ leopards^ deer, and antelo'pc, all 
put together. A rare animal, called tlie pigmy hog (Porculia 
salviania), exists in the /ardi of Nepdl and Sikkim, and has 
been shot in Assam. Its height is only 10 inches, and its 
weight does not exceed 12 Ihs. 

^ wEtd The wild ass (Asinus onager) is confined to the sandy 

**“ deserts of Sind and Rachchh (Cutch), where, from its speed and 
timidity, it is almost unapproachable^ 

wild sp«ics of the sheep and goat tribe are to l» 
foarid in the Himdiapn ranges. The Ovrs ammon and O. 
/tf/Zare Tibetan rather than Indian species. The nriat and 
die ihapu are kindred species of wild sheeps found respectively 
in Laddkh and the Suliimdn range. The fonner comes down 
to aoM feet above the sea, the 1 utter is never seen at altitudes 
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lawcr th:m 13,000 feet The iarAal, or blue wild sheca and 
the mari&ur s.nd I'Wrf'^both wjld goats) also inhabil the Hima- 
layai A vanety of the ibex is also found there, as well as b 
the high«t lang^ of Southern India. The (Nemof- 

hatdus rubjda), allied to the chamois, has a wide tanec in the 
^un^ns of the north, from the to AsLm and 

The antelope tribs is lepresented by oompamtively fcwAnielr>,i« 
si^cics, as compared with the great number peculiar to Africa 
The antelope proper <Anti!ope beroartica), the ‘black buck' 
of s^rtemen, is very generally distributed, its special habitat 
|s salt plama, as on the coast-line of Ouzerat and Orissa, where 
l^erds of JO d«s t^y be seen, accompanied by a single fanefc. 

IT^c doc IS of a light fawn colcmr, and has no horns. The 
c^our of the buck is a deep brown-hJadt above, shatpJy marked 
off from the while of the belly. His spiral horns, twisted for 
thiee or font turns hkc a corkscrew, often reach the length of 

V'*' I® unsavoury, but is permitted 

meat for Hindus, even of t he Brdhman caslc. The four-horned 
nnteloi^ (Tetmeeros quadricomis) and the gaMlIe (Gazetla 
tenetti) w also found in India. The ofi™ (Pantholops 

hodgsom) IS confined to the Him^-an plateaus. 

tabuted, but specially abounds b HJndustin Proper^ .tnd ^ 
Guzerau As with the antelope, the male alone has the dark 
blue colour. Thu »%f/ b held peculiarly sacred by Hindus, 
from Its fanaed kmship to the cow, and on thb account its 
tleslTuctiye inroads upon the crops are tolerated. 

r ^ -fJwWor or gni'iiu (Rusa iWr 

wstotchs) emaeDusly called <dk‘ by sportsmen. It is ‘ 

fwnd on the forest-dad hills in aU parts of the countri-. It is 
of a deepjjrowij colour, with hair on its neck almost like a 
mane; and it stands nearly j feet high, with spreading antlers 
JOTly 3 feet in le^h. Next in sbe is the swamp deer or 
signifying 'twelve points' (Rticervus dtvaucetliV, 
which IS common ,n Lower Bengal and The 

spotfevi dew (^is nmculata) is generally admitted to be the 

Other species 

include the hog dcer<Cervtis porcinus)> the barking d^ or 
muntjte (^rvulus vaginalis), and the mouse deer (Meminna 

lo St. « ^™fincd 

The OK ^be is represented in India by some of its noblest Th, !,• 
species, me (Bos gaurus), the 'bison' of 
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Is found in all the hill jutigks of the countryj in the Western 
Ghit^ in Central Indian in Assam, and in British BuntUL 
This animal sometimes attains the height of ao hmds (close on 
7 feet)i measuring from the hump abo%e the shoulder. Its 
short curved fioms and shull are ctioimoiisly massive. Its 
colour is dark chestnut^ or co nee-brown. From the difficult 
nature of habitat, and from the ferocity with, which it char^ges 
an enemy, the pursuit of the bison is no less dangerous and no 
less exciting tli^n that of the tiger or the elephant. Akin to 
the g^ur, though not identical, arc the gajdi or tNifMn (B+ 
frontalis), con fined to the hiHs of the north-east frotitieip where 
it is domesticated for samficia] purposes by the aboriginaJ 
tribes; and the tsini or (B. sondalcus), found in 

Burma. 

The wild buffalo (Bubalus orni) dUTers from the tame buihlo 
Only in being larger and more fierce. The finest specimens 
come from Assam and Burma. The horns of the bull are 
thicker than those of the cow, but the horns of the cow arc 
Larger. A head has been known to measure i$ feet 6 inches 
in circumference, and 6 feet 6 inches between the tips. The 
greatest height is 6 feet The colour is a slaty black; the hide 
is Immensely thick, with scanty hairs. Alone pcrlutps of all 
wild animals in India, the buftalo will charge unprovoked. 
Even tame bufiaJoers sectn to have an inveterate dislike to 
Europeans. 

The rat and mouse family is only too numerous. Con¬ 
spicuous in it is the loathsome bandicoot (Mus bandicota), 
which sometimes mealies a feet in length, including its i-ail, 
and weighs 3 lbs* It burrow's under houses, and is very 
destructive to plants, fmit, and even poultry'. More interesting 
is the tree rat (M. arboreus), a native of Bengal, about 7 inches 
long, which makes its nest in cocoa-nut palms and bambofra. 
The voles or field mice (genus Arvicola) occasionally multiply 
so exceedingly as to seriously diminish the out-tum of the 
local harvest, and to require special measures for iheir de¬ 
struction. 

^ The ornithology of India, although it is not considered so 
rich in specimens of gorgeous and variegated plumage as tliat 
of other tropical regionsj^ contains many splendid and curious 
varieties Some are dothed in nature^s gay attire^ others 
strength p size, and fierceness^ 'flie parrot 
tn is the most remarkable for beaui^v So various axe the 
species, (hai 1 do not attempt evea to cntutieratc them, but refer 
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for detills to the scfentidc irorks on the subjecti Among 
birds of prey four vultures are found, including the common Bint ^ 
scavengers (Gyps indJcu^ and G. bengalensia). The eagles 
comprise many species, but none to smpass the golden eagle 
of Euro^ Of falcons, there are the iwiegrine (F. peregriuus), 
the jW (F. peregrinator). and the (F. jogger), which 
are all tiaiued by the nativus for hawkings of hawks, the 
(Astur badins), the sparnm hawk (Accipiter nisusk 
and the tested goshawk (Astur trivirgatus), Kingfisheis of 
^oiis kinds, and herons are sought for their plumage No 
bird IS more popular with natives than the wrefoa (Acridolheres 
tnstis}, a member of the starling famUy, which lives contentedly 
ui a cage, and can be taught to pronounce words, especially the 
of the god Kiishna, 

Waterfowl are especially aumeroiii Of gamtbirds, the Game 
nonlccR (Sj-pheotidw auiitus) ]s vnlued as much fpr its tnniv 
as for the delicacy of its flesh. Snipe (Galiinago scolopacina) 
abound at certain seasons, in such numbers that one gun has 
been known to make a bag of loo brace in a day. Pigeons 
Fridges, quail, plover, duck, tea; sheldrake, widgeon-all 
of many varieties—complete the list of small game. The red 
jungle fowl (Callus feirogincsis), supposed to be the anewtor 
of our own poultry, is not good eating; and the same may 

said of the peacock (Pavo cristatus), except when young. 

The pheasant does not occur in India Proper; but a white 
vanetj- is found in Burma, and several beautiful species (con¬ 
spicuously the tninati/) abound in the Himila^as. 

The serpent tribe in India is numerous; they swarm iu Rqailco. 
the gardens, and intrude into the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
especially during the rainy season. Most are comparatively 
h^IeM, but the bite of others is speedily fatal* The cobra The 
di caixrllo—the name given to it by the Portuguese, from the ' 
appearance of a hwd which it produces by the expanded skin 
about the neck—is the most dreaded (Naga tripudians). It 
seldom exceeds 3 w 4 fcet in length, and is about an inch 
On a quarter thick, with a small head, covered on the fore¬ 
part with large smooth scales; it is of a pale brown colour 
above, and the belly is of a bluish-white tinged with pale 
brown or yellow. The Enssclian snake (Daboia rnssellu) 
about 4 fwE in l^gth, is of a pale yellowish-brown, beautifuUy 
variegated with large oval spots of deep brown, with a white 

* Especially those of Jenton tad GouR 

» Sir Josq,h Faymr*, htheskindanl workoo fodiaa askes. 
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edging. Its bite is eitremety fatal Itinerant stiOTvinen cott^' 
about these serpents^ and cause them ta assume a dancing 
madan fcrr the amusement of the s|>ectatDrs. They also give 
out that they render snakes harmless by the use of charms or 
music —in realityt by e^ttractlng the venomons fangs. But, 
judging from the frequent accidents which occur^ they some¬ 
times seem to dispense w 4 th this precaution. Ait the suit-water 
snakes in India are poisonouSp while the frcsh-water forms am 
innocuotiSL 

Sir Joseph Fayrer has demonstrated that none of the 
reputed antidotes will ctire the bite of the cobca, if the snake 
is full-growijp and if its poison fang is full and be not inter- 
feied with by clothing. The most hopeful remedy in all cases 
of snake-bite is the Injection of ammonia. The loss of life 
from this cause in India is painful to contemplate. But 
the extermination of snakes is attended with great difficulty, 
from the great number of the species^ the character of the 
countr}'* the rapid undergrowth of jungle, and the scruples 
of the peoplfc Somethings how ever* is being effected by the 
offer of rewards. In 1S7 7p a total of 1^^77 7 persons are reported 
to have been killed by snakes, as compared with only Stg 
by tigers. In the same year, rewards to the amount of 11 
were given for the destruction of 127,395 snakes. 

The other reptiles include two varieties of crocodile (C- 
porosus and C biporcalus) and the gavkl {Gavialis gangeticus). 
Scorpions also abound. 

A\l the waters of India—the sea, the rivers^ and the tanks — 
swarm with a great smiety of fisheSi^ which are caught in every 
conceivable way, and furnish a considerable proportion of the 
food of the poorer dosses^ They are eaten fresh, or as nearly 
fresh as may be ^ for the art of curing them is not generally 
practised, owing to the exigencies of tiie salt monopoly. In 
Burma, the favourite relish of nga-pi is prepared from fish; 
and at Godlandd, at the junction of the Brahmaputra with the 
Gangjes, an importarit station hxs recently been e-stabllshed 
for siting fish in bond. 'Fhe indiscriminate slaughter of fry^, 
and the obstacles opposed by irrigation dams to b^eding fish, 
are said to be causing a sensible diitiinutiDn in the supply in 
certain rivers. Measures of conservancy have been suggested j 
but their execution is attended with great difficult}', owing to 

* taint slisydard works oai IisUian Sz&kes aii 4 lUiU ecooemk iLspcctfi 
W ™ ^teports ami oiicuil volELma by Dr. Franctf Day, latE InfpCCtor- 

.1. fr ^nr *hc C^ivetnaieDt of Itwiia ; available to all inqu-lrcrs, 

at tbc tiwlSa CKKicc, Undofu 
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the habits and the necessities of the poorer popubtioiL 
Amoi^ Indian iishes, the Cjfpn'niiia or carp family anti the 
Silurida or cat-fishes are best represented. Prom the anglePa 
point of view, by far the finest fish is the mahuT, found in aJl 
hill streams, whether in Asaain, the Punjab, or the south* One 
has lieen caught weighing do lbs,, which gave pky for more than 
seven hours. Though called the salmon of India, the mahsir 
is really a species of barbel One of the richest and most 
deheious of Indian fishes is the hiiia, which tastes and loots 
like a sort of fat while salmon. It is caught in immense 
<)uanttties in the rivers of the Bengal delta, and forms a staple 
article of lb<}d in Calcutta. The Bombay market is equally 
well supplied by a variety of delicate fishes. But the enhanced 
price of this important article of native diet throughout the 
counit}', the decreased supply, and the cver-inctcasing fineness 
of the meshes of the nets employed in catching the fry, are 
matters of grave concern alike to the Government and to the 
IKJorer classes of the population. 

In this connection may be mentioned the susu or Gangetjc DoIphiiL 
dolphin (Platanista gangeiica), which is often cironeoiisly 
called a porpoise- Both the strecture and habits of this 
animal are veiy singular. It measures from 6 to la feet in 
length, and in colour is sooty-blacfc. Its head ja globular, 
with a long, narrow, spoon'Shaped snout. Its eyes are rudi> 
menian,-, like thosie of the mole; and its car-orifiecs are no 
bigger than pin-holes. Its denlitiqn, also, is altogether 
abnormaL It frequents the Ganges and Indus from their 
mouths right up to their tributaries within the hills. A 
specimen has been taken at least rooo miles above Calcutta. 
Ordinarily im movements are slow, for it allows in the muddy 
bed of the river, and only at intervals comes to the sutfaoe to 
blow. The susa belongs to the order Ctiaaa; and inquiries 
have recently been directed to the point whether its blubber 
might not be utilized in cornmerce- 
llie insect tribes in Ind[a may be truly said to be innumer- In^cctj* 
able; nof has anything like a optnplcte classificatign been 
given of them in the most scientilio treatises. The heat and 
the rams give incredible activity lo nojtious or troublesome 
insects, and to others of a more showy clasSj whose largo wings 
suri^ass in brilhajicy tbe most splendid colours of art Stinging 
mus^iuitws are mnumerable, with moths and ants of the most 
destructive habits other insects equally nosdous and dis- 
a^ecable. Amongst those which arc iLseful axe the bee* the 
silk worruj and the insect that produces lac. Clouds of locusts Lmses. 
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occasionally which no trace of green behind 

them* and give the country over which they pass the appear¬ 
ance of a desert. Dr. Buchanan saw a moss of these Insects 
in his journey from Madras to the Mysore territory, about 3 
miles in lengtlh hhe a long narrow red ebad near the horizon, 
and making a noise somewhat resemblmg that of a cataract 
Their size was about that of a man^a finger, and iheir colour 
reddisb They are swept north by the wind till they strike 
U[>an the outer ranges of the Himalayas. 
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Flora* ^—Unlike other large geographical area^ India ts 
remarkable for having no distinctive botanical features 
peculiar to itself It difers conspicuously in this respect 
from such countries as Australia or South Africa. Its vqge- 
tatioD is in point of fact of a composite character, and is 
constituted by the meeting and blending of the various 
floras adjoining^—of those of J'ersia and the south-eastern 
Mediterranean area to the north-west^ of Siberia to the norths 
of China to the eastj and of Malaya to the south-«asL Space 
does not admit of a minute discussion of the local features 
peculiar to sc^^orate districts, but regarded broadly, four 
to 3 erabIy distinct types present themsdres; namclyp^ the Himi- 
layan, the N’ortb-Westem, the Assamese or Malayan, and the 
Western India tjpe. 

The upper levels of the HimiOaj'as slope northwards 
gradually to the Tibetan uplands, over w^hicb the Siberian 
temperate vegetation ranges. This is part of the great tern- 
|?crato flora which, with locally individualLzed species^ but 
often with identical genera, extends over the whole of the 
temperate zone of the noithem hemisphere. In the Western 
HimilayaSp this upland flora is marked by a strong admixture 
of European species, such as the columbine (Aquilegia) and 
hawthorn (Crataegus oxyacintha). These dmppear mpidly 
eastward, and are scarcely found beyond Kumiun^ 

The base of the Himilayas is occupied by a nairow belt 
forming an extreme north-western extension of the Mala^'an 


* tor a gcnenl iskctdi of the Itara of Indian reoMJfse tmisi siiSl be hud 
to ihc Esay to iKc ptlblishEd by IIook« & 

Tbe ASartf Bri/iiA /Wid, the prcponidaii uf whidl 
(1^0 m pqt^cfiA al Kew, will Comprise brief dcUTipdoiud' all the 
knowD io ^cnee up to itw daiE of pabticallon. Bat aJtbough no 
^ Qf vegetatixsn k yrt possible, h% gtoeml fentaEiei are 

HiwleritQod* For the Mlo™g paragrapbi on the 

Mcur«-^ ™ Indchted to itie CdqJftcity of 

rt- A. a: C. Ubek, publisheri of the Bnfaa^i^a. 
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tjpe described below^ Above that, there h a rich icmtKrate 
flora which m the esistem chafn may be regarded as rorming 
an e.tLensioQ of that of JfoTthein China, gradnally assuming 
westwards more and more of a European tj'pc- Af^fo/uij 
AMutj and S^mmia may be menUoned as e^tamples 
of Chinese geriera found in the Elastem Klmdlaya^ and the 
iea-tree grows wild in Assam. The same coniferous trees are 
coTOmon to both parts of the range. Pmus extends 

to the Rindu-Kush; is found universally except in 

Sikkim, and has its Euio|^n analogue in P. found in 
the mountains of Greece* ji^us smifAiana extends inEo 
Afghanis E;in \ A dm leMiafia. forms dense forests at altitudes 
of Sooo to ] 2,000 feet, and ranges from Bhutin to Kashmir ; 
seventl junipers iind the common yew (Taxus baccata) also 
oecun The deodar (Cedms deodara)i which is indigenous to 
the mounEains of Afghduisdn and the north-west Himalayas, 
is Dearly allied to the Atlantic cedar and to the cedar of 
Lebanon, a variety of which has recently been found in Cyp™®- 
Another Instance of the connection of the Western Himdlayan 
flora with tliat of Europe is the holm oak (Quercus nex)^ so 
chaiacleristic of the Medi Lctrauean region. 

The north-western area is best marked in Sind and the North- 
Punjab, where the clJroatc is very dry (rainfall under 15 
inches)^ and where the soil, though fertile* is wholly dependent 
on irrigation for its cultivation. The low^-scattercd jungle con¬ 
tains such characteristic species as Cs^/yaris apAj//a,, A^^ia 
ar^hca (babdl), /V/w/wr (the ^ willows ^ of Ps. 

cxxxvil 2% Sa/t^aJora ^rsi^a (enoneously identified by Royle 
with the mustard of Matt. xiiL 31)* tamarisk, ^sj/Aust 
etc. The diy flora extends somewhat in a south east direction* 
and then blende Insensibly with that of the w^estem peninsula; 
some species represenring it are found in the upper Gangetic 
plain, and a few are widely distributed in dry parts of the 
countiy^ 

This area is described by Sir Joseph Hooker as comprising A«am4iid 
‘the flora of the perennially humid regions of India, as of 
the whole Malayan pcDinsnla* the upper .fVssam valley, the 
KMsi Mountains, the forests of the Ixise of the Hitniilayai; 
from the Brahmaputra to Nepal* of the Malabar coast* and 
of Ceylon/ 

The We^ttin India type is difficult to characterise, and is Wfisttm 
intermediate between the two jurt preceding. It occupies a ^nitSa. 
comparatively dry' area, with a rainfall under 75 iiiches. In 
respect to positive affinities, Sir Joseph Hooker has pointed 
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out soioe reLatioiis with the flora of tropical Africa as evidenoed 
hy the prevalence of such genera as and Iinpdfi^s, and 

the absenofi, oomtnon to both countrieSj of oaks and pines 
which abound in the Malayan aichipelaga The annual ^ egeta- 
tfon which springs up in the rainy season includes numerous 
genera, such as Sida and which ate largely repre¬ 

sented both in Africa and HiEidustan^ Palms also in both 
countries are scanty^ the most noUiblc in Southern India being 
the wild date (Phoenix iylvostria) j Bora^us and the cocoa-nut 
are cu!ti>'ate<L Ihe foTestSj although occasionally very dense* 
as in the Weglem GhdtS], are usually drier and more open than 
those of the MaJayan type^ and are often scrubby. ITie most 
important timber-trees are the toon (Cediela toona)^ sdi 
{Shorea robiistiL)^ the present area of wliich forms two belts 
separated by the Gangetic plain* satin wood (Chlqroxylon 
swiclenm)^ common in the drier parts of the peninsula, sandab 
wQodp especially characteristic of Mysore* iron-w'ood (Mesua 
fenea)p and teak^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

VITAL STATISTICS, 

'J'HE vitnl statistics of India^ are derived from live chief Five 
sources. Of thesc^ the first or Eujopean army egnsasts 

foreigners under special medical conditions, and subject to returns, 
the disturbing infiuence of ^invaliding' I'ho second, or native 
army; the third, or jail population; and the fourth, or police; 
ate all composed of natives, but of natives under special con^ 
ditions as regards food, discipline, or bbouL It is dangerous 
to generalize from rctnms thus obtained, with regard to the 

^ The liteialilrc of IndiEiii hciiltb yjitisticB: and aid nuiy he 

dlvidAl into eight chiel dhs^cs:—(l) SEpaialie b/ b. scries of 

medidl obfierVErsf, tlating fmen ibc lacter port of the iSth craluiy and 
contihumg tip to the ine&csit lime. (2) OIEda .1 speciaJ ptpoits of tbe 
Medical Boaids of Bcngi].lp Madrns, and Bombay on the gjTC^r outbrealc of 
cholera in [Siyt the Mcdicn-^TopOgnipliJQi]! Reports (1825-40} of ibccbkf 
statiobs of the M 4 drtk& F^esidency^ by the ^Icdical Board of tha t Fresodency^ 

(j} The Trati^clions of the Medinil Fhjfmcal f^ociety of Calcutta 
And of Bcnabay {1^37^7^) ;: the Indmn Abrudi of Mcdlcill Scieflce (Col- 
ctatra) (from 1S53-S0}; otlier mcdicoJ jpunuk at dilTerEbt periods in the 
Ihrec PrcsidcRi^ics, (4} Reports on the Medical EduotEiQn of the Nallves 
of Indb, commcndTi^ with vetnacalaj: ntedic^ tcbools in Cdtatia^ and 
Bombay (iSzo-30)^ developing (lEdS^Sl) Into the mediod colleges of 
Bengal, Madras, and Boenbay, and exCendLog into loedlcil schools at 
]]ai 4 ar£b^d (Deccanb Xigpur, Agm, l^boie, Boliainpnr {Qudh}, Fiitnd^ 

Dacca, roona* Ahnied£luid. (5) Reports on Vital SuitistiES by the tariobs 
Medical Boards^ Medical Departmentf, aod Inspectois^Gciieia] of HospUals; 
dpce 1S27 these ossanie a proEHJiient place. (6) The AoniiaJ Rcpods^ol 
the Sanitary CommCsicioaer with the Gotentnaent of Indio, since 1 ^ 74 , 
and of the SanUary Comink$bomer$ to Uie local Govemments j the Annim! 

Reports of the Inspectors-Ccncral of Jails, of the InspectorsrGcneml of 
Polic 3 e, and of the hoallh nEBeen to municipal bodiet in the Torinas Pmi- 
dcncies and Fforincea (7) Rqtorts by Special Committees or Cocmnis^ 
slons, mch as those m the Bardwan fever^ on the tattlcTphigue in BtugiJ* 
the Oris^ famiiic of iS6£, iho htodrai funioe of etc. ( 3 J Annual 
Reports of the pohUc hniptlalSp dispensaries, and other medical charities 
I have been itnahte to tst all the doles in this footnote \ but reproduce 
Some of them, uns’ertfied, Itoeh a memomndum supplied to me Dr. 
hforchead, formerly of Bombay, 
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health ^latlsdcs of the ordinary population of IndiiL For that 
]}opubtion| however, a system of registration exists and this 
system forms the fifth source of our data on the subject* 

Kc;iP4ra^ In Certain Provinces^ registration is cattied out with some 
don pf degree of efficiency, But the natives slirint from publicit>' 
touching the dcLaits of their life. They could only be forced 
Why to give uniform and absolutely trustworthy returns of births^ 
QTitfnit- deaths^ mairliiges, sox, and age by a stringent legislationt and 
worthy. ^ costly administrative mechanism, from which the Govern¬ 
ment wisely abstains. In municipalities, however, registration 
furnishes a fairly accurate account of the ^-itol statistics of thn 
urban population. For the rural DktrictSj special areas have 
in some Provinces been selected for statistical superv ision. 

The Census operatsonsj conducted under special legislation, 
will furnish a general picture of the Indian people every ten 
years. But the complete details ha^'e, up to the present lime 
of writing, been obtained only for the Census of iSyi. The 
chief results of the Census of iSSi are given at page fiy- 
In treating of the public, health of India^ therefore, three 
points must always be borne in mind The data are obtained 
either^ first, from limited classes under special medical condi^ 
dons j or second, from limited areas under special statistical 
supen'ision; or third, from a general system of registration 
spread over the vrhole countiy, but which has hitherto foiled 
to yield trustworthy results, Genml averages from such 
sources, struck for the entire populadon, can only be accepted as 
estimates based upon the best information at present avadabte. 

Subject to the above remarks. It may be stated that the 
evidence goes to show an annual death-rate of 3?'S7 per 
thousand in Indio. During die Eamine of 1377-7S, the death- 
rate in Madras was ascertained to be equal to an annual rate 
of 53^2 per thousand In 1S77, the death-mte among the 
European troops in India was 1271 per thousand^ being the 
lowest recorded ; in the native army, 13 38 per thousand in 
the public jaib^ 61^95 per thousand, rising to 17G per thousand 
in the Madras [msons, which were liooded by the famine- 
strichen popukitlom ITie returns of blrlliSi as given hereafter 
for each Province, are loo untrustworthy to allow of an attempt 
to calculate the birth’niie for the whole country. The average 
duration of life in India is, on slender foundadon, estimated at 
30J years* Instead of attempting geueralizationSi which*although 
interesting to the specuhtivo stati$^ might mislead the actuary 
and be pen'erted into an unsound basis for induction, 1 shall 
coniine myself to the returns as furnished for the separate 
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Provinces; tc^cthcr with the health statistics of the European 
troops, the native army* and the jait popubtion. The following 
paragraphs are condensed from the Report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India^ for 1S774 

In Bengal^ ihe system of collecting statistics over selected Vital 
areas has been abolished, and an atteo'kpt is being made to 
obtain returns equally from the whole Province, The regis^ 
nation of deaths in 1S77 showed a ratio of 17’96 per wwV/r 
(varying in dilTercnt Districts from down to 3 ), whichi 
according to the Sanitary Commissioner^ ^must be very much 
under the truth.' The mortahty La towns (w'here the registm- 
tion is less incomplete) Is returned at 51'49^ compared with 
^7'39 rural circles. Of the total death-rate, 10^24 was 

among males, and only 15 among femdes, *a discrepancy 
which must be due in the main to defective registratioru^ Tho 
registered number of deaths in 1S76 was iG’4it and in 1375, 
rofli per mii/e. The foilowtng 5 gurcs show the causes of the 
deaths registered in TS77 1—Cholera, 2^58 per small-pox, 

0^13; fevers, J r35 j bow^el complaints, o'^S; Injuries, 0*34; all 
other causes^ s^o$ per ffu/ie^ The birth-rate, which averaged 
10*20 for the whole Province, variedp according to the returns, 
from 35 La Patni to only 6 in Bardwin and Bikarganj Districts. 

The male births arc retuined as exceeding tJic female births 
in the proportion of ti 3 to 100. Excess of births over deaths 
in Bengal Presidency in 1S77, 0^07 per thousand of the 
population. An Act,^ passed in ^873^ for the compulsory 
registration of births and deaths was in force in 92 towns of 
Bengal in 1877. 

In the Madras Presidency^ both births and deaths were Vtml 
much affected in 1377 by the famine which desolated 
part of the country', and regisiiation was conducted under 
special difficulties. Though many defects are consequently 
apparent, the Sanitary Commissioner is of opinion 'that the 
relative intensity of the famine in different circles Is fairly 
represented by the mortuary legisttation.* The registered 
death-rate was 53'2 per and in Madras city the rate was 

1167 per thousand article Madras Presidency, /mfi. Ga^ 

V0I. vi- pp 137^ 133), Among males, the ratio Is given as 
58'4, and among females 43^06, ^ which points to impetfec- 
tiona in the record of female deaths.* The following figures 
show the causes under which the deaths of 1S77 in Madras 
wore classified in the Sanitary Commissioners Report:— 
Cholera, 12 3 per ^nV/r/smaJt-pox, 3'oa; fevets, i6*criS ; bowel 
complaints, 4-5; injuries, 0*5; all other causes, 16*8 per miV/e. 
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'ITic number of registered deaths in iSjS was ff3‘34, 

1S751 The ^m[ne resulted in a marked leduc- 

liDu in thfi birth-rate, the rado for 1877 being only ifi'jTor less 
than that qf 1376 by more than 5 per miVlg, For every 100 
female births, 107 male births were registered. In the nine 
districts where the famine ms most ^verc, the birth-mte was 
only JZ| whereas m the eight where the people suffered less 
the rate was 20 per mt7k. Excess of deaths over births in 
hiadras Presidency in 1877, according to the above figures, 
36*9 jjet 1000 of the populatioa The reg^tration of births 
and deaths not compulsOTy^ In Madras in 1377. 

Viiail Bombay Presidencyj famine affected the death-rate in 

fiLiiistic!! iS77j and the year was also more than usually unhealthyi 
nfSoTnbfry. choleic and smaJhpox being both epademic* The mortality, 
nccording to the reium.% was at the rale of 3S’75 per milUy 
varying bi different Districts from a maxiinum of 101 to a 
minimum, of only 3 . The deaths among males were returned 
at and among females at $6-01 per looo. Jn the 

famine^stocken Districts the mortabty rvas 55'09, compared 
with 3571 fier mt/U in 1876. llio following figures show 
the causes of the deaths legistered in 1S77 :—Cholera, 
small-pox, 1*69 ^ fevers, 2079 j bowel complaints, 372; 
Injuries^ J all other causes^ B35 per miik. The deaths 
registered in 1S76 were 2 I’St, and In 1875, ^®*47 periooo. 
Besides the causes already referred to as affecting the figures 
for 1877, the Sanitaiy Commissioner stales that mcTeased 
attention was paid to rcglstotion during the year. The birth' 
rate in the Bombay Presidency In 1877 was 19'2 6 per mi/Ie 
(vTirylng from ig to 6), or 2*09 per jwjV/^ less than the ratio for 
iS76“\a result which is for the most part ascribed to the 
effects of famine; but also, in great measure, to neglect tn 
registmtiorn’ For every too female births, tii male births 
were registered. Excess of deaths over births in Bombay 
Presidency! 19'54 per 1000 of the jiopulation. 

North' The North-Western Provinces and Oudh together relumed 
^ death-rate in 1S77 of r9'67 ijer varying from 19 to 12. 
aDdc^udh. Tot Oudh alone^ the ratio was i j'i; and for the North-Western 
rrovinccs alone, ao'6. The morLility in the towns of the 
amalgamated Province was 29 ^43^ compared with iS’99 In the 
rural circles; and of the total death-rate^ 31 'oS was among 
males, and 18^2 among females, lire registered number of 
d^ths in 1S76 was 21-94 per w/f/tf, and In 1875, 19-96. The 
following figures show the causes of the deaths registered in 
^ 77 --^CholertL, o'74; small-pox, O'S^; fevers, 13^5 j bowel 
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complaints^ 1*98 j injuries, o’l |6 j all other cuuseg, 2 * 20 . The 
registmtlon of births vas in 18 77 con fined to the munici¬ 
palities in the NorthAV^estem Provinces and Oudh, but since 
llten it has been carried on throughout the Province! The 
average birth-rate registered in the municipalities in 1877 was 
pyziz per mi/Uj var>mg from 70 at Oral to 14 at L>ehra. Excess 
of buths over deaths per looo of the population^ 10'27! 

In the Punjab^ the death-rate for i 3 jj is recorded as 20 
per and llie same rate applies to both males and females 
taken ^parately^ Ihc District average varies from 37 per 
^wyV/f in Lahore to 8 in Kohit on the frontier. In the towns, 
the mean mortality was 33, varying between a maximum of 53 
(in the town of Delhi) and a minimum of 12 (in Kohat). T'he 
registered number of deaths in the Punjab in 1S76 iiu5 jS'42j 
and in ^875, 257 pur The year 1877 was remarkably 

healthy, and tmtisudly fnm from epidemics. 7 'he following 
figures show the causes for the deaths registered:—Cholera, 
o'oot j small-po^f^i o’7o ^ fevers, ia'54^ bow'el complaints, 1*01 ; 
injuries, ci'39J all other caus^ 5-52 per In 1877, 

births w'crc registered only in the municipal towns of the 
Punjab, and the results showed a birth-rate or3r '8S per mil/g; 
number of males to every 100 females, 11 in Excess of births 
over deaths pur 1000 of the population, 5. 

In the Central Provinces, the recorded death-rate in 1877 
was per wi 7 jir, varying from 38 in Mandla to only iS in 
Xigpur DistricL Among males the death-mie w'as 25 '66^ and 
among females^ 33 'tt* fn the tow^us, the ratio was 
per The registered number of deaths in the Central 

Provinces in 1878 was 30 38, and in 1875, ^^"32 pet 
The following Bguies show the causes of the deaths recorded in 
1S77:—Cholera, 0*46; small pox, 0^37; fes^^rs, t?7o; bow'el 
complaints^ 2"oi; injuries^ other causes^ I'Sgu Births 

were in 1S77 registered throughout the Central Provinces^ the 
ratio being ^^'26 per 1000 of the population; varying from a 
maximum of 45 in Bilispnr to a minimum of 31 in Ndgpur 
'rhe number of male births recorded was 111 for every 100 
female biiths. Excess of registered births over deaths in the 
Central Provinces in 1877, i5'35 per looo of the population. 

In Berar, the Sanitar)' Commissioner describe the regis¬ 
tration as more accurate, and he does not attribute the high 
death-rate for 1877 (281 |>er fftHU) to exceptional unheaJthi- 
ness, but rather to more careful registmtioiL In the towns 
alone ihe mortality ivas returned al 31^4 per The 

registered number of deaths in Bcrarin 187& was 31-9^ and 
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in 1875, 40*i per mille. The following figures show the 
causes for the deaths recorded jri 1877 r—Cholexn, o'4; smdV 
pojLf s'fjj feycTSt 15'8; howel complaints, 4^8 j iiijtinc% 0-4; 
all other causes, 37 per llic birth-rate shown by the 

retuins of 1S77 vi-as 39'5, vanning between 47 in Akob and 
33 in VVdn DistricL The number of male births recorded 
was I op for every too female births. Excess of births over 
deaths in Berar Jn 1S77, * i ’40 per ic>oo of the popubtiorL 
\'it^ In Assam, the system of regisiradori in 11377 

vogue in Bengal^ of which this Province until 
recently formed part The returns w^ere taken over certain 
selected areas, and the results were quite untrustworthy^ The 
death-niti^ as ascertained from these returns, was only to'p 
|>eT mt/Uj varying between a maximum of 39 and a miniimim 
of 3. TTie registered number of deaths in Assam in 1876 
was 9’33, and in 1S75, 19 3 mt/lt. The following figures 
show^ the causes of the deaths registered in 1S77 Cholem, 

2'9 per mflki small pox, 0-3 ; fevers, 4^93 bowel complaint^ 

1'5 ■ injurie5_, 0^2 ; all other causes^ i per Ihe births 

recorded in die selected areas were at the rate of 30 per wV/e, 

11 being males tmd 9 females; the ratios vaned between 34 
and 10. The hgures show an excess of deaths over births In 
Assam in 1S77 of 4^9 per 1000 of the population. 
liTlti^ In British Burma,, registration is declared by the Sanitary 
liiiTBift. CottuniHsiouet to be even more defective than in the 

worst Provinces of India- The average death-mte, according 
to the returns, w as 17 44 per mt/k, the ratio for males being 
18, and for females t 6 per 1000. Jn Alyanoung, the deaths 
were returned at up, and at Maulmain at less than 13 per 
*hj 7 /^. In the towns the mortality wa5 34 per wf/Af, com¬ 
pared writh 15 in the rural circles. The number of deaths 
registered in British Burma in iSjG was 1479, and In 1873, 
i4'o® per Jw/7Ar. The following figures show the causes of the 
deaths recorded In 1877:—Cholera, 3 ' 47 ; small-pox, 0'4r; 
fevers^ S'85^ bowel complaints, 2"j4j injuries, otS; all other 
causes, 3-15 per miik. The birth letums show ed a rale of only 
21 per mii/i ; * and this general average,' to use the words of the 
Kepoit in 1877, ^Is made up of such extremes that no icliance 
can be placed on the figures.^ In one place the bhth-mte 
was no less than 113 per looo, in another it was under 6- 
The male births registered were 105 for every 100 femak 
births. Excess of births over deaths In British Burma in 1877, 
4 per thousand of the population 
After what has been stated in the Introductory paragraph of 
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this section, it is mnnifest tfint the figures quoted from the 
Report of the Sanitary Commissioner i^ith the Govenuneut of 
India ate of little or oo value for the purpose of establishing 
the oomparatK^e bealthiuess ot unhealthiness of the dlfTeTcnt 
portions of the countrit To construct a comparative table out 
of the provincial returns would be misleading, if any atiepipt 
were made to use it for actuarial purposes- But tables on the 
following pages, t»e interesting as showing the 

defects and uncenaindes of Vital Statistics in India, The wide 
variations in the birth and death rates for s'arious Districts 
usually arise from diiTerent degrees of IniperfectiDn in the 
registratioiL 

IfMifh ^ fh£ £vrv/^an Armj .—^The sanitary statistlos of the Ileiltli 
army in India are, in way^ more tiustworthy than those y 
obtained for the general population ; and as they Jiave been Anny/ 
regularly collected on a uniform system for a number of years, 
it is possible to draw vaJuable inferences^ 

The sanitary hislor)^ of the European Army during 1877 GcnEml 
more favourable than that of any previous year of which •'tatwiis^ar 
the statistics are on record. The total strength of the 
European Army in India in 1S77 itas returned at 57,360 
men; the adntissEOiis into hospital numbered 7 tt 99 ^ (*^ 5 / 
per 1000 of average strength); daily sick^ ^196 (56 jier looo); 
deaths^ 72S (13-71 per 1000). The coTTCSponding ratios for 
1876 were E-^dmissions into hospital 1361 per iqoo; daily 
sick, 56; and deaths, fS'ja per 1000. The averages for the 
five years 1S7 were as follows:—admissions into hospital, 

1^94 per iQoo j daily sick, 57; deaths^ 17-63 per rooo. 

* Not only/ writes the Sanitary Commissioner, * do the results 
compare favourably with the averages of the five years 1871 to 
1S75, ^ deserving of special notice, the adEnission-nxle 

and death-rate are the lowest which have yet been attaineA' 
In^uJiding reached a rmnimiim in 1876, when the ratio 
was 3S-90 per lOoo of average strength- The figures for the 
Bengal Presidency separately were even more satisfactory, the 
mortality being only 11-64 per 1000, much below what it bad 
ever been befort:. In the + Madras Presidency* the mortality 
was i 6’83 per looo* rather above the ratio for the preceding 
yean The mortality in the Bombay Presidency wus 12^09 per 
1000; leivaliding in this Presidency was 48^04, a higher figure 
than had been obtained for seventeen years. 

In all three Presidendes* the same dbeases formed the ten Ten chief 
chief causes of sichuess, with slight variations in the order in of 


Dihth-rate among Gemekal Fofulatjos in Indian FtujviNCES in 1877. 
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t It ihouKJ naii«sibei'«Tp eu iji.lrrady KEAtcdt that the averagCif \n MnJiiJHd and In a lc5S dqjtee In Bomlvy* p&wcffuUy Lnlliifncinl 
|jy the Faittine (tSy?). I'he averagB dcaih^mlo m hfadnu wm 3J'34 j«m mt 7 /^ rn And 2I Si jm m 0 £ in Bwnbay, The hitOi-nilc in 1876 
in MaiItas wjL5 2r6pcf JwiV^f; and in iknnlayp 
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which they^ occurred* These ten were:—^mal^rial fevers, vcnerenl 
diseases, wounds and accidents, abscess and uJeer, respiratory 
diseases^ rheuniiilisw, diarrhaeu hepatitis, dysetiteiy^ and eye 
diseases. They are here given in the order of their frequency 
(rSjy) in Bengal Malarial feverSj which stood first in both 
Bengal and Bombay (40 S and 492 admissions per 1000 respec¬ 
tively), were replaced at the lop of the list in Madras by venereal 
diseases (231 admissions per ioqo)| respiratory diseases and 
rheumatismT which took the fifth and sixth places in Bengalt 
were eighth and ninth in Madras] whereas dysentery and 
hepatitis, which came fifth and seventh in &fadras, came ninth 
and eighth in Bengal, and occupied the same position in Bom¬ 
bay, The arrangement of the diseases in all three Presidendes 
in 1S77 accorded generally, to a remarkable extent, with the 
experience of predous years; and the year may be taken as a 
t^'pical one* 

Tfie chief The ten principal causes of deaths in Bengal in 1^77 
were, in the order of their frequency: enteric fever, hepa- 
tids, injurie:^ apoplcj^, heart diseases, phthisis pnimonaliSp 
malarial fevers, respiratory diseases^ dj^senleryj suicide; In all 
three Presidencies, the ten forms of disease which contributed 
most to the deaih-iaie were the same, with the exceptions that 
respiratory diseases did not form part of the list in Madras 
nor malarial fevers in Bombay, and that cholera, which is not 
in the list just given for Bengal, occupied a high place in both 
the others. 

IMthm The figures quoted in this section show that whPe the 
admission rate in Madras was lowest, Ln all other resp^ts 
Madias Bengal compared favourably with the other two Pfesidenctes, 
It showed the lowest sick^ratc, the lowest death-rate, and the 
smallest proiwrtioa of loss by invaliding Cholera was not 
preralcnt during 1377, and added but little to the mortality 
thionghout India; of the cases which occurred, 65 per cent, 
were fatal The osperience of a number of years goes to show 
Vouflg tbai enteric fever IS in the main a disease of young soldiers 
new to India, the majority of snlTcrers being men in their first 
OT second year. With reference to the great prevalence of 
venereal diseases in the European army, it is stated that ^ the 
u-otking of the lock hospitals in all three Presidencies during 
1^77 must be pronounced to have been more or less a failure." 

if^portant diseases on account of which men were 
hg. im^alided in 1S77 were t—general debility per 1000), 

hepatitis {5 "5 5), diseases of heart and Large vessels (3'62r)t 
phthisis pultnonalis (314), dysentery and diarrheea (J 56). 
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HEALTH OF TROOPS.] 

rheumatism (fpS), s^conduiy syphilis (1*40 per looo). In 
1876 and i 375 p the same causes occupied the first seven plAcesp 
ttcept that fevais, which do not appear in the 1877 list, stood 
sixth in 1875, and seventh in *876. The ratios for the three 
ytsirs under each head were reraaikaljly sitniiar. The following 
tables show — (i) the health-statistics of the European troops 
throughout ^ India, for a series of years; and (a) the sicit- 
aess, nioitality, and invaliding among those troops in 1877, 
arranged separately under the three Presidendes:— 


Death-rate amokc European Trooj^ ra Ihdu, 1871-1877, 
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Sickness, Mortality, and Isvauxunc astono Etoopeas 
Troops is the Three Pkesid£NC]f.s Duttufc 1S77, 
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Htaith of tht Native Anny ,—The siduicss and mortality in Health 
1S77 in the regular Native Armies of Bengal, Madias and 
Bombay, the Central India Regiments, Punjab Eron tier Keld Amj' 
Force, and Haidanibdd Contingent, are shown by the following 
figuresaverage strength of troops (present with regiments)^ 
admissions into hospital, rojo per rooej daily sick, 

3*; deaths from cholera, 153; deaths from all causes, to go^ 
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Of, including tncti dying whilfi Absent from thcit re^ments, 
I3'33 per looa 

in Ben^T; la the Bengal Nadve Army, tiie dcatb-rate in i£77 

per fiooc, a lower ratio than for any one of the 
previous ten years, during which the average was 
In the Central India RegimHitSj the death-rate was 9-71, as 
against ji^io per loooj the average of the preceding ten years. 
In the Punjab Frontier Field Forccj the mortality was ii"26 
in 187 7j compared with 15'8S^ the nvemge of the ten years 
preceding. Altogether, the Sanitary Commissioner reports 
that the health of the Native Anny in Bengal was better in 
1877 than in any previous yean 

inMadnisj In the Madras Native Army, the mortality, induding deaths 
among absentees^ was 14'36 per rooa Of the different parts 
of the country to which the Madras troops are sent, Southern 
India showed the least sickness, and British Burma, w^ith the 
Andamans, the smallest mortalityv 

inBombay, In the Bombay Native Army, the death-rate, including 
deaths among absentee^ in 1877 was 12-96 per 1000, varying 
from ri-65 in regimeDts in the northern Division of Bom¬ 
bay, to for those in the Konhan. I'hc figures for 

Madras and Bombay are given very briefly, as the Sanitary 
Commissioner accepts the returns from those Presidencies 
with considerable reserve, owing to siattslical discrepan¬ 
cies, due to some extent to a want of uniformity in the pro¬ 
cedure followed in the three Presidencies- The returns for 
the Haidai^bdd Contingent in 1S77 vrere more favourable than 
those for any other portion of the Native Army+ The admis¬ 
sions into hospital w'ere only 806 per looo] daily sickp 26 j 
and mortality (including deaths among absentees), 9^1 pet 
1000* The number of deaths from cholera, however {4*43 
per lOQo), was much above that recorded in any other part of 
the Native Army. 

Rcsntisin The sickness and mortality in the Pegukr Native Armies 
Other forces are compared in the following statement — 

delude^ 

DQtnpoT^. 


hel^ltH in jails.] 

Sickness and Mortality ajiong Kative Trcwps in 1S77. 
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I/^aM t?/Jai/Pe/ulafiffff, —The Report of the Sanitar>^ Kculih of 
Commissioner with ihe Government of Indb for 1377^ from 
which all the figures in the above seebons are uken^ was the t^^***^ 
first which included the jails of all three Presidendes. ^ 'I'he 
jpcar 1S77; to which it refers/ says the Sanitary Cornmissbner^ 

* is particularly unfortunate for commencing this changCt as^ 
owing to famine and distress over great portion of both hLadras 
and Bombayj the number of prisoners in those parts was sud¬ 
denly increased far beyond all precedent; the new prisoners 
were, in large proportion^ received in a low state of he^thi con- 
^quent on continued privaELon; the jails having such large 
and unexpected calls for accommodation on them, were* as a 
rule, greatly overcrowded, and the sidcness and mortality, as 
was to be expected, have been lamentably in excess of former 
years.-' 

The average number of prisoners throughout India in iS^ Cental 
is returned at 110,147; admissions into hospital numbered 
1017 per 1000 j daily sick, 36 per looo; average death-rate, 

5 1 '95 per 1000. The months of October and November gave 
the highest admission rate (97), and the month of November 
the highest death-mte^ Dysentery^, diarrhoea, and cholera 

were the main causes of mortalityp the three together account^ 
ing for 33'61 out of the total of 6r'95 per looo. ^ There are no 
previous hgures with w hich these general results of 1377 can 
be compared ] they deserve attention as the first collection of 
statistics regarding the richness and foorEoIity among the 
prisoners of all India, a collection which cannot fail in a few 
years to contribute very valuable information/ The returns for 
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[VTTAL STATISTICS. 

the Bengal Presidency weiB very Javourablc^ the 'mortaJily 
beingjrSS per looOi as comiiaied with 37*51 ^ 33"^5 

in iS75t Jind 46^09, the average for the ten-year period^ 1364-73. 
In the Madras Presidency^ the returns showed a mortality of 
176'fli, while the ratio for the Bombay Presidency was 54 '37 
per lOQo. The causes of these high figures have aJr^y been 
indicated. Jn only 17 of the 34 jails in the Madias Presi¬ 
dency- was the death-irate under 100; in the others it varied 
EDUchp T^ing to zoo, 30a, 500^ and in one (Coimbatore Dis¬ 
trict Jail) 657 per 1000, And in Bombay Pircsidcncyt where 
dmilar causes wzie at work, though in a minor degree, the 
mortality (S4'37) was double what it had been for years. The 
following table condenses the health statistics of the Indian 
jails in 1877 :— 


Sickness anu Mdrtautv Indian Jaiis, tS77. 
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APPENDICES. 

1 REPRODUCE the following Tables exactly as they have been jiresentcd to ParliaineTit. Where they differ in any detail 
from the figures given in the Im/ftm/ the discre^iancy usually arises from the circumstance that a further 

scrutiny of the materialSp since these Tables were piiblishcdp have in a few cases led me to slightly different results^ 1 
have nob however^ deemed it proper to break up or alter tlie following Sutements, as authoritatively presented to Pailia- 
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APPENDIX X.—Rates ofCtreroMs Import Duty m BRtrtaH 
India, and Gross Amount reoeivied in 1878. 


AjiTICUSL 


Appomlt ^ ^ . 

Arm^ AmiBuiiiticra, rtc* * 

Asphdt, CcnufLt, EirtbeniA'afe Pipbig, 

CAbioeLwai? albd FurnttnR^ 

Candicsp . . « . . 

CAlkm dJld Rattan^ , ^ 

CaoutchdiUCr Raw juid M^uJactiired,, 
CflUTfj^w, dtp . . * . 

Cbemlcal Prt^duciSp I^nnutoiWj and 
ciilict sorts, 

Chinese and Japanese Ware, 

Clocks and WnEcbcfi** 

Coittt, ... * 

Codr, Kaw fl£d M tuLufajctured, 

Corak Real. . . * * . 

Coidagie and Rope of Vi^etatiie Fibre 
(eluding Cotion uidiTite), 

CorK . . . „ 

Cdttoot Raw {iK>t AalatiG)^ 

„ Twist and Yam, . 

riecc-Qood^ i 
, , OtKcr Manfihictrires^ 
l>rug5 and Medidnes (ucept Opium) 
Djes (except Lie}^ ^ 

Eaxtbenu^ure and Fonadain, 

Firrworksp 

Flax, Kanr^ ■ ^ . 

„ Twijt fljwl Vans, 

:ft Fieo^GoodSr ^ . 

1+ Otlier Mjiini£ictELncs» 

Fniiis and Vegetabtee, 

Gloss, Bottles^ i 

,,. Chber sdrt% . „ 

Ciain£ and Rjsm% h i, 

HardWAie and Cutlery, 

Hetnpi, Manidactiind,^ .. 


Rate of DnLy alter 
Notificanoa of 
xB,. iSfE- 

Duty roevSftd 
Yemr eiidi^ 
Muidi j±, .1^7^ 

S per ceni^ 

i £* 5 .^ 6 $ 



1 Free, 

(S 

I>fft 

lb 1 

t>A 

3 Rupees 

Do, 

so 

5 per oenL 

30 i : 

Frtx- , 

f 

I>tK 

zfii 

S per cenL 

965 

Da 

=.393 

Fret. 

s 

Da 


$ per cent. 

4^1340 

' Free. 

S 4 

S , 

1.003 

Fret 


3i percent.* 

90,30s 

S per cent.* 


Da 

^919 

Da 


Da 

4 . 71 ^ 

Da 


Do. 

^137 

Frca 


Do, 


Dob 

4 

Da ' 

iSi 

Do. 

6 

Da 


S per ccnlt 

\ i^piGl 

Da 

J.930 

Da 

si.ibi 

Free, 

4 

1 ... 

£378,960 1 


CaiTj forward, « 

^ By Arf JCl. of i&7^ lLc maximuiQ dnty levied on etc,* imported 
lat private is la per hsqI* 'fie rates leviaiilc on siadi artidcs imported 
ror other ptuposes ace bacd by a schedule (R*. So foi each firearm, Rt ic 
fcr A pixtoL, etc,), 

^ Twist STo, 3^ and lower ntuahers* and Grey Water Tw^ 

No.^ and kwcT Jiumbcn^ fiOm asjth March rS?®, 

^ T mBder 1$ reed* jeans, doirwsttic^ shceliit^ and dHJU, free if 

«, hijlta ih^ tht^ Grrj «tt« how- 

w faieher ihHi Qititica, frtt l»in i jth 

* Raw hemp ii rrec- 























A/^r£Ari)/CES. 


SS5 


Rates of Customs Import Duty in Brjttsh Isdia, and 
Gross Amouxt received in tByS — imfiautd . 




fomrinlt , 

Hides and Sklo^ Raw^ 

Pi TT DnEKStd^ 

lastrun^enls aM ApponitEiii, Mosical, 

pj IP Olh^=t, 

Ivar^r^ UiunoniifiichirM, , , 

„ ^lanuiactufHi, 

Terfclry and Pltttci^ v ^ 

Laci^ ji I 41 ^ X ■. 

LtiatticTp Unwroiii£litand^fanid^brfid 
Liqiiors:, Malt, . ^ . 

Wines anrl Lk^tuilf^ « 

OlKer SortSpi # « # 

- . + . . 

MatEp . « . . ( 

Metolfp .... 

„ CnppcTt 

p, lien. Anchors and Cables, 

„ Cast and Wroeght, 

,k Other sortB^ + 

,,1 Sheets Tot Tea Chesta, 

,, Other sorts, « 

Qdctsilvefp . 
p» Spelter or Zinc, « 

Siecl, . * * - 

„ Tin, . , . 

pp Ucjcssitmemted** . 

Militarj Umfbrma ami AccoutrementSf^ 
Oil am ihoctf Clothi * 

(mj . . * . . 

Opium, . 

Punts and Painters' MateriaK # 

Paper: WhU Paper, « ■ # 

Other kindi, Pofteboard, etiLi 
Pcrtfiiincfy+" ^ , 

Pitch, Tar, and Dammcr, » 


Carry Torwajd, 


Race efPiay 
Maieb iS, 


Da 

5pcrceaL 

Free 

5 per cciitf 

Da 

Da 

Free. 

Da 

I Anna per Cat 
4 Rupees^^ GaL* 
Varying nom [ Eo 
4 Rupcesper Gal. 
t Anna per GaL* 
5 per cent. 
Frw. 

5 per cent. 

Do. 

E per cent. 

Da ) 
5 per cent* } 
Do, 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

I Fret 

Do, 

j Da 

14 Ropcc^perSecr. 
5 per oeoi. 
Frea 

5 pa tsenL 
Do,* 

Fret, 


locdvt d 
Vmt eadiHH 
ji, i 3 ^ 


3 Rupees. 
^.543 
44 

t€o 


^^7 

6^104 

*09 

4 fMS 

I Rnpeci. 

=«Oji 

17^071 

3 , 0^4 

j,tsS 

iMt 

^53 


i, 30 t 

t 3 

4 Rupees, 

m 

4 

III 

s,6i9 

3 




* Pteciottfi stones and pearls unset ait rntt. 

* If Tor use En arts^ manulnjctciitsi] or chcmistiyp 10 per cenL 

* Ginger ale free, 16th *■ tron-ore and kentledgE, free. 

^ Current coin and buJlioia are free. 

^ Free, if imported fevr private uie by persons in the public Bervlca 

* Cocnm ami slu^Jpit; ait &ee, 

■ Mask jr fret- 

* Perfaraed spuita taxed as pplnt^ if in wood or bottles oontainti^ more 
ihm half a pint. 



















APPENDICES. 


ssfi 


RA'm of Cu^rojcs Import Dutv in British India^ nnd 
Gross Amoust received in 


AwFtcXiT^'i 

Rate ^ Dtii7 a/ter 
Sotilk^tijQa af 
Uareh iSp iStS. 

^ £>1117 recd'^Td 
Year eadltii 
Slarcfa ji, 

Brought forwaid^ , 

Provtsiops, ^ * 

Railway Plant Eollin^ Stocky 

Saltj from Fnrcign PorU^ * - } 

rp IlUlUltlp p fi -k 1 J 

s«d*^ - . . + ^ ^ 

ShdU and Cowik^ ... * 

Silk> Raw, . . , , , 

*, Piwci'Goods, . . . ^ 

■i Other Manuiaeturcs, . « » 

Snap, , , . . 

Spu^ * . . . , ^ 

Slalicinery, . , « ^ , 

Eugw^ etc,^ 

Tea, W ^ . r m 1 

Tdcftaph MaieriaU^ IroDp. 

pj >1 Otlu^p 

Tobacco, , + ^1 , , ^ 

Toy^ etCj,, I -i ■ . ^ 

Umbrdlas, . ^ , 

WooUen Goodfl, Ficec^Ow^s, 

It Shawls^ . 

H Other Msncilacturej^, 

Attidcs imported by Postf. . « 

Other Ehiliable Ajtides^ . 

TOTAt, * * * . 

# + S 

5 per Cent J 
Free. 

'SJ.SJif t 

Freft 

S percent. 

Dol 

Dol 

lix 

Ffw, 

5 per cffiiL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 per eentr J 
5 per cent, j 
5 per cen t. 

Do, 

Bo. 

Tki+ 

Dou 

Do* 

VajiQua ratee^ 

5 per cenL 

»7r447* . 
941 

a.«98>SS3 

it4«)0S 
3*7 
i>697 
, * 5.989 

34.S*i 
J^937 ' 
3 : 

sd,6[^ I 

r«9o& 

ifi 

4t075 

3pO^ 

11,39s 

33.3^ 

3p§&7 

4t333 

... 

jf3.939»3*6 


* The dutjf ofl Sailed fiih im^^rtcd Ebrsi|^ port* or^&Dm BritUh 

Bunna ja 1 3 per Cwt* 

* Tncludiii^ dried ftuits, etc, 

* Rcdnajd to Ihis ate by poti^cMiOii of July 1S7S, for all parts 

except in Ben^, where the duty l« Ra. per mawHd^ and in 

Britiih Bunna, where it is 3 Ansdt per -rrmund. Silt was exempted (ttjm 
dntjp if ifnpoTted Ot Cnlcallap Mcl ISSIlcd to manuTsetUfetS of flared fiione- 
wnre* ]4ih July 1I77, In ihc Iwnadcc accnonls the receipts from aJt we 
not indoded with CBStoma^ ■ * 

* Exdaa«^ paper, posteboud, And miliba^. 









I N D E X. 


Abciri^'iiil ctimtcial S6^ 

Abor^EUl non-Aryan tribes, 

69-Sk Fot delaili, vsn Table of 

Coni-cnts, 

Abup En Rajpatlnit, sacned io the 

J[iijuk 15&- 

AtlEI Shiihfi MuhainixiEidan dyfU-sty m 
Soucbcrtl Iiuija (t490“l6j&), 
AdmEniHifalkm of IsdiA (Kriiisn^p jiS- 
3/6^ For detanSp «e Table of Con- 
lonti. 

Afjzbanist^T tiiEtojy ofp under tbc 
lJudnIi (i? 4 ?-i™Sp SO® E 
Briri&b dailjii^ wiib, 3 dS, 309; 
dyrutsiic (luamcTs* 3 dS ; iiwudl^titHi of 
Sbih iihud aiwi tjoenpation of Kibql 
by a Briiith force* 305 j lidog c^f tbe 
A%han people, mumcr of llw British 
Emroy fliln.l Potilica! Envoy^ aod 
miiB^acre of the British army on ita 
rclieat lo India, jogi, jro; ibo army 
of retiitlUliflEiK 310 f Lord Ellen- 
boroi^h”! procbiinatjQn, 3 *^ 0 j soCond 
Argban war 3^7 ^ mtar- 

dcr of Str L- CaVljlHlri, tbe Britiah 
Reddedtp 377 i oceiapnlion of Kibiilp 
327: Sir Jr\ Robert** march from 
Kabul to Kaodahirp and defeat of 
Ayub KMld^ 317. 

Agra, East India CottlpUty^S Ageney at 
(in i62D>, 376. 

A^ Caral* 422, 

Agricttbuml stoclc, 4TZ-4]3t 4H- 
Agriculture and p^actEp 380431+ For 
detwEs, sec Table of CfflUenti 
Abams^ tribe in Amiwh^ fonnerly the 
luUng race in the Froriiioep Ijf. 
Abmednaguj, Muhammadan kin^om of 
Suulheroi llldb (1490-1656% 3 J^- 
Akis on aboriginal MU tribe in Assaniip 

Akl^r the Greati fonoder of ibe Mughal 
Empire (isS^-fip a.U,). 3^5-2^ t 
rJiief erenia of bis retgu, 339 1 
dilatory policy Somuds the HinddSp 
236 j lednclioii of Rijpul obiofe, and 


cxteris^od. aitd coftsolktArion of ibe 
Empire, 337-339 f bli icli^ons faith* 
ajg % army* jodkiftk smd police reJom^ 
zjp, 340 ; hit revenue snrs'cy of India, 
a4r ; revenues of bia kEr^om, 
24 U 342 . 

Ala-od-dinp the scoonfl king of the Khftjf 
dynasty (ia95'i3tS s^Sp 

his invasion and conquest of SoultieTn 
lodiap 325 p 326 * inasacre of Mughal 

selrtciSj 23^ 

AJbuqaetquep second \ 1 cefoy of Portu- 
Itdla (t^C^Slp 267* capture of 
Goa, and death there, 3671 2.60. 
Aloeander (he Gteatp hU expeditiftn to 
tndbp and campaigna m tnc Fbnjnb 
and Sind (^^7-325 Rtb lsS-t6i. 

All Vftidi Kbin^ Kawib of Bengal 
(1740-5^% 2S+ 

Alfgarh, Battle 0% 300+ 

AUwdl, Battle of, 312+ 

Almeiduq Fiaodsco dc* hrst \toeDoy of 
Poitoguesc IndUp 267+ 

Altamsh^ the thEnl monanzh of the Stave 
djuasiy ^[l2[l■i336 A^D.): int^ion by 

Mnghalsp Sijr 

Ambaia dojrMrf The, 325 - 
Amboynu, Ma*5aere ol, 37^. 
j\mhciBtj Lord, GovemoT - Gcntnil qf 
India ( 1823 - 2 S)p ^ 506 ; hiBl: 

Burmese war (i&34-26]i, 30J j capture 
of BbartpnTp 306^ 

Andaman islandorit The, yOp 7ii 
Aatfmouyp 491 . , , 

Arab expHilionE to Bomliay and Smd 

{63&^23 213- 

AichiiccLurc^r Aodrnt Indian, tzOp lar, 
Aicol, Capture and defence ofp by CHi c 
(irSi>. 23 a. 

Afgaump BatUc of, ^PPl 
Arnugun, East India Compony^i factory 
estAlisbcd at (in 1 ^ 5 ^ 26 }, 276 * 

Army of ludia, it* conEtiluticn, - 
the armies of the three BteEidendes, 
36]^ 3627 suenglb;, 3162^ health mid 
vital statistEeSp SJ 5 "S 4 t' 




fA^7>£X, 


SSS 


ArU SLtn 3 TTiani^facl-HTtSt 469-4^5, F<it 
ficc Tithk of Contcnls. 

Arjan TODca of I Rid in, £9^136^ For 
dcuiU. m Table of Cuntetiti 

j^soki, Hifedflkist King of ^fftladha or 
Tichar (157 i.c^i hU wk kIIgIs, 

144 147 

A4&aycp IkiiJc of, 300. 

A^lrMotnj% lirihniajuol SJ’Slrm ofp 111- 
Its* 

As«-anae(||in Cff Cirat Ilor&i; Sacrifice of 
Andcnt IndLi, 166 ^ 

Athaira-V'eda, *thi, 

Audilan?!, Lord^ Ciovenbor-General of 
ImUa jcjS, 310; Afghan 

arraira and oor cajly tlt-nJiugi with 
KaltuI, 3pSi^ 309; Dost ^luhonmuLd 
suMl 3309 ^ Itetndlalioii 

of Sban Shuji aiid occujiatkin of KibuL 
*J 7 f force, 309; rtsii^ of die 

Aighin. people siiieL nukHsacre of Ifie 
Ihilfsb aimy In Its rcLEiKit to rndin, 
Jio. 

AUTnngEcb, siith ^[oghnt KrapetOr of 
lndbi;s& 5 &-t 707 a 4 £’ 354 i ohief 

events hb leigfi, £49 ; biuidcr 
of hia f^rodiers^ 149; conqu^a in 
^Qlhem Irtdii^ 249^ 2|0; rti« of the 
^jarLiitta power^ 350 j AtuapgJEwb^s 
'Cfand Annj,' and twenty yean^' 

^njedlk WSJ \iiih the Maibatta*^ 350^ 

25^ • his despair aod tlealb, 231; an- 
raJCtes^yS eiqxdillon to Aismt 1511 
hb bigotry and penocotion of the 
iJoidiiSp iST, 253; rrtolt of Kijpiati, 
25^ ! rcTH>ii« of Jthe EmphrCj 2:53 J 
Aurnitgicb'sebitaclcrj 354, 


Bibar, firi4 MuglmJ Edipemr of Delhi 
( 152 ^ 15^0 A J 3 .b wSy JiTcp defiat and 
overdurow of Ibiibim Lodi at I>e 1 hi 


Bidimanfp ^^u^MUnInadaIl diTiasly ii 
SoBtfaeiii India (1347-15*5 ati 
subjugation by ibc 332. 

kio, second ^farhalti I?cshif^ 
; conquest of iJk 
D vccnn and Malwi^ am CUptiErc q| 
ffoiti the PoftHpuaiPi 36]. 
ffciji iLp seventh flrtd 3 ast .MarhmEi 
^ ^ 2 ^ 4 ! ^ecoind and 

S'l'^ ™?’ ^ “»n™tion 

tcunforiWp 264, 

Mwbttlia PaJiwj 
^ M 5.“P«3i‘>«» td BeiS£a] 

Shill Dmifij bj 

'i'^Iulwlli Piah*i 
Uejhi jia*/* fmm the 


Babisor, East India Company^^ factory 
stnrted At (in ifi+Jb 37 ?h 
B albnOp Ihc Insi Icing but one of the 
Skve cl^TUisiy (laSs-Sy)^ hts crtieluea 
ta (be Hihilus, 224 ■ Hijput rcT^'oJta 
antd Jtfugtuil inroadsp *24, 33^; hia 
fifteen royal ycn^oncrs, 235, 

Kari ZW^ Canjiip 43J. 

Bartd Shihtp MittiammiidMi dynasty of 
t^UlbcJTi India (1493-1653), 252, 
Baifow, Sir George^ ittifrim GavcniEir- 
Gerveral (iSoj-iSgfy)^ 301; mutiny of 
Vellore* 301. 

Bart>cla.p JSlarhntti ^kats in Wcstmi 
India, deposition of the late 

Giek^'ir for an attempt tp poison the 
Bri^ Kffiident nt bis Court, 263, 
Buscinp Cftjtture of, tronii (he Forto^esfi 
by the blarlmttis^ 261; treaty of* at 
the concluainn of our second 
wafp 264. 

Beufi, DilTcrent variett« of, 51S, 519. 
Beast litoficA ami fables, 134. 

Bclljp ^Canufacture of* 47SL 
Berq^nlp Early EnglUli &etlkmcnu In, 
276-279. 

Bentifldij Lord Wniiatnj. Govemor- 
GenemL of (ndilt (jfi2G-35)p 306^ 
307: Ms reforms* j/a& i aboUdon of 
iaJi\ 306; Suppression if J07 ■ 
Tene% 4 Fai of Compony^^ cbartcr, jpy ; 
bfysQje tnken wdn Brhiib sudinini- 
*( mdoDp und Coorg inneMd, 307^ 
Bbakta-Mabi, dve Himlu^rynA'inarrthrtriMp, 
^ 94 - 

Bhars, The, abof^nal tribe in Oudbp 
i 74 * 


SbarlpfUT^p Repuke of Lord Lake before^ 
joct* capltureof, by Lord Co^bemacre^ 
306, 

BhIU, aboriginal tribe of Khandesh and 
Hajpulana^ i^7p £fi. 

family name of the ifarhatli 
Slate prKifrpnr, lapsed to ibe Britkh 
for want of heirs in (£53^ 363^ 3 it 
Bhutan f i£ 64 - 65 b 33 + 

Btdiffj Mutlrfirnmadj.lli hii^dou of 
^^ibcm Tndb (1492-1657 A^n.)p 232. 
Bijapur, Muharamadiifi kingdom of 
Soulhem India (14%-16E£ a, d, ), 2-32. 
Black HolCp* 1150 tragedy of ^p 

Bol^, mountain pais mio Aickm- 

ifitin, 39. 

Bombay coded to ttc Eaa| India Olm- 
pany fi 56 l 277, 27^^ 

fSor^CilLdt, tnonolnin pass in ihfl Wtslem 
Ghits, 55, 

Bore^ Thcp or tidal ‘mnne in the IIucN 
and >Icghna, 49 ^ ^ 

^tany thf India, 52^528. 

Boubdanei of indiai, 25, 36, 






Bmhtiaa, ihe Creator, tbc fim pci^on in 
Lbc tLintlu triud, IO& 

Biabnicma*, The, satnrcl Sanskrit wriUng^ 
explanatory of the iACrinces and datjca 
of tfafi pricstSp etc., 9^ 

BdUitnans, tbe pdeuly caste of AticEcnt 
tndiA, loi I stnii^k beiwMti the 
pdcslty and wurfwi castea> mriJ tttd- 
imte svpEidite^ (he lifibinaai, 102, 
fQ|'; the four singes of a. Br^hnum's 
life* 105^ id6 s Krfinaaii Lbcolo^* the 
pcrsi^Vedk j?ods, 107* loSj the rix 
^ariiTJvAr CrtT tSyihjmn schooli of ptiifo- 
sopby* 109 t i^omkrit grammar 

and speech, lio, ill; manuscript 
and dictionaries, iii-iijj Brahman 
astnsftofliy, J13 1151 maltienutks, 
115-1 iS; war, tlS, 119; tnUttC, t*5; 
aTtbiEecturcp tiSd, tai; piling, tai t 
law, 131^1X5 ; secuJflj lheritture+ (he 
Epics, ; poetry and the dramn, 

131-135; n&vcts, beul stories and 
fables, 133, m? PUiinaK llSj 
atlanks an BrihjnStnssm from the nth 
century n+c* to the 19th cenluiy 
135^ 136; the Enitiinaia casteanfllywl, 
179* iSoi 

BrabmapntJtl, one of the grenl nrCT* ai 
India, 34-30? its oCHime and confluents, 
35; Hilt tslamli, 3S, j6; changes 
m course* 3^ * tmnic, 
ilruKs and copper work, 477, 473. 
Brewmes, 4B5. . t e 

British adminislration Of Jnota, 3M’ 
369^ For detaUs, ice Table of Con- 
tentf, 

iScrmOj its gcographr^ prodocts, 

cit,, 59- 

Briiii^b Indb, it»twd.Te Frovinccs, nreat 
and pfpt>ulnt.lonj 6l ; iSS-li 07^ 
Boddbism, and life of ^amama Baddba, 
137-156* Foe dctniUt see Table of 
Contents. 

BunaJoes^ 41 It S=^^' 

Buiiding-fftMie, 493* 

Bnines, Sir Alewmdcf, AssaHsinatiem oi| 
in Kabul 309- 


Cabrai^s cipedition in India (1500 A. D.), 
267. 

Colcutui founded (ieS6}, 377; cnpbirc 
of, by SilAj’ud-Douli — the * Block 
Hole,' 1S4; rccnplure by CUife, xSj. 
Camels, 411. . ^ « 

Campbell, Sir Colin (Lord Clyile), Re- 
" lief of Lucknow^ by* 3^^ t campaign in 
Oudh, 3XSi* ^ 1 

Cannings Earl, GovemOf - Cencml ol 
Indu (i& 56^3). 317 i tlw Mutiiy <Kf 
1S57-5S, 3iS-3a2; downfall of mcCom- 
ponv, 322, 323 ? lodia tfansferred to 
Sc trown^ and the Quren^s prociami- 
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lion* 323; lord Canning* the ?\f\l 
Vkeroy* 325; FnAodoJ end legal re¬ 
forms* 32+ 

Cacneliansi 495. 

Carpet weavings 47 c 
Caite t lormation of the four i^ei, loo, 
101. 

CflJte system. The, Jt? teligiCHlS Wid 

soiM aspccis* 178-1664 ^ ^ 

Catholic Slissmiis^ 372 ’ 37 ® » n^gm of 
CbfistiaDily in IniUa—-S l Thomas, 
372 ; XcstDiiiinism^ 37^ I Oiholhr 
muslon (15001 A-D.), 372; Xader ami 
the Jesuits^ 372^ 373; .Syrfnn rltCi J 73 ; 
Nestorian rtnuMiSi 37 J» early Jesuit 
piii^ their littraiy work, 373 p 374 i 
jesmts suppressed ^i 7 S 9 - 7 a)* 374 ? 
le-cstabliiHraent fiSi4>, 374? o^on- 
isitiotl of kwnon Cfllholie misriotl^, 
375; Aiebbtshopric of Uoa» 37 S S dk" 
tribulion of Roman Catholicsii 375 ; 
Verapoly %'kariate, 375 ; P^^mlicherri 
Mission, 376 j Catholic colleges^ 376 ^ 
flnancta* 376- 
Cattle^ Hre^ofp 411. 

CawnporetThe Mutiny at* jio; massacm 
of inc gartiJMJU* with women and cHib 
d™, 320^ 331 - 

Chain oimmati ManulacfUre or, 477 ^ 
Cbaimnyu, Hindu lel^oes roomier 
{14^5-1527 A-dO, hii life and tcath- 
inoi* 204-306, 

Chad Sinh, RAJi of BcrUires, Exactions 
of WaocO blaslings from* 293. 

Chandra Gtipta, King of Ma^ha <316 
160, 16]. 

Chai4|ea of rtrer-beds and deserted rR^er 
capitals* 49 - , 

Cbaractcrof the notl-Aryan tnbw^ their 
Irddity as wldiers, S6, S?- . * 

Cbarnk-jig/tf Df hook- 4 wlnging festn™.!, 

t 9 ®P ^ 99 - ^ , 

Chera* ancient 1 Ciddu dynasty in SouEhcin 

India, 2t4i a30i 23 
Cherra-Piici_itp Rainf^ at, 3% J/ck 
Chilionwila, Bailie of, 3134 
Cbola*andeUt Hindu dynasty m SoaUlCfT! 

India, 114. ±30, 23I4 
Christianity in ItniiA, 370-379- 
deEadJ, see Table of Contefits, 
CfamQoicigiad table of Mubammadan 
ccnii|ueruT5 OJnl dyrmatjes ^1001-1657 

A.t 54 * 2 l 6 . 

Cmdicma culiiratino* 403 , 403? intro¬ 
duction of the plant* 403 ; the plantar 
tions in India oml Doijdii^^ 

4&2j 403 s statistka of out-turn and 
hnandal results^ 403. 

Clfvc : alruggte with Duplebt In (he Kar- 
noliOp 261 ; defence of AfC0t| zSa ; 
recapture of CokrattO, 384 ^ bailie 
□f riA^* 3S5 ; Ctbre^A t 
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fiffBi Ckrcenwr ef Bengal, 
3 & 7 , aSy : hhk partLtian ol the GnngeEic 
vn 3 ]e)% |[nint of the i/rwJa/ of 

Itcn^p ; ncoij^miialioD of the 
CompcLnj 's service, 39a 
Coal utmin^, i!|£^-4S9 ; history of Deoga] 
coal tulhinjf, 4S7; coa] \rv the Centra] 
l:mvi{iw, 4S7, 4^J K^nieanj ™l- 
fielcls, 4^ j: ouElyii^ 4SS j 

hs geology, 5or, 501. 

Coa>tiiij; trwie of Irwiia, 459, 460. 

L’ol^ll in Raj]ptiiia, 493^ 

CofTec cultivation, J its mtKsduc- 

tKwi into Indln, 395 ; area andcr caltU 
vatlon, 397 I suiiahEc sites for ^rrJens, 
J 97 ; processes 0/prcporatJCini J9B j 

expon (jT, 453, 454. 

Coinmerce atd trade, 438-4^, For 
^ details^ s« Tohtc of ContenEs, 
Comtiien orijjtn of KnfOjKnn and Indian 
^ reli^iQ^ ^ 

CanununEiKitionp ^^«l^ti<lf, 433-437^ For 
deiaits, see Tabte of Contents- 
Cootc, CokHicip defeat of LallyatWande" 
^ai 5 aift 76 ih 3 g 3 . 

Ccqipcr mining, 492^ 493, 

CcKrnmaiEu, Afartjtab of (t 786-93), 294- 
39^ J lEie FcmSiiiicrvt SetlJccDcnt of 
JSengal, 295, 396second Mysore war^ 
296 j wconii adtliinistrjLtion of (tSo5), 

Cotliriti cnltivatioR ADi] manuJ^nrCfc 5SS- 
the America waf„ 3188 ; cotton 
nistiicti in [ihlia, area lattdcr enttiva- 
^tfi and ont-turo, 389; imports of 
MdndieiltfT goods, 448' exports of 
raw cotton, 449, 450; export of moou- 
cotton, 454 - dedine of cotton 
Weaving. fr,jtci MandieAEercDmpetjtion, 
biat stiJl a domestic indasitryj 470, 471 i 
Iteam cotton mills^ 480-483. 

Crcip^ of the Himlbyas, 30, 31 ; of the 
n?tr plainft and delta, 51-53; of 
,, ^™lhcm fndia, 58; of burnia, co. 

C. rasbed lrilic>H S6. 

Cntlet^f manwfacturei^ 477+ 


Dalhmtwi:, fiarl of, Oovcmor-Gcncra] 
Inrlla (ia 4 $. 56 |, 312 - 31 ?; his 

*^,1 r »y’st«n Mil 

I «liUs \\ twks Ue|»rttnenl, 313; seci; 

^vT *'''^ *'"* [he P 

314 i Stcoml Dumkeae 1 
aniWMiiofi gf I'cju, 314. 

E»lJty wilt NatWe Sli^ 115, ,, 
tic measik 

'tk* “**' **^’'• 477 - 

Sts mfttn Santbern Indta^ 53- ■ 
St* moant^n rangeland 


l^d* 54, 55; mrotmiaEn 55 j 

rivers, 56, 571 sccnel^', crops, and 
tnineral!t> 57 59^ 

Decline and fall of the Mugluil limpift 
(1707-1857), chief events, 354, 255; thfl 
>is pnpwt kings, S55, 256; indcpen- 
dence of the Deccan arnl Oudb, 256; 
the Marhatti 256; invaiionii 

■of J^idfr Shah Ihe rersian and Ahmadl 
fehdh the A^hiltt, 356^ 257 ; misery 
of the Province^, 357 j OiLEd balttc 
of FinfpQE, 257 ; fall of Ihe Em plrc, 

t 

Peer, Vi^ietioi of, 521, 

DcIhSi Sit^c and Biorra of* 321. 

I>e]la of lienga], 43-48, 

Density of ibc population, 62* 63 ; over- 
croiraed and nodet-peopln^d Frovirnw^ 
6ji ^ : pctpillaiion enttrcly rkiraj* 63 ; 
uneoeal pressure of the population cm 
the Jand, 66t 

Dbtnonds, 494, 495. 

D[g» Batt]G of, Ajid defeat of (roTkor, 
364- 

l^^rictsj Namher of, in India* 333. 

Diw^ni, or fmanci^ admirustiation of 
Bengal granted to the i£a>t Indian 
Coraptmy, a%. 

Don^rgaoii* mart in the Central FrHi>- 
vinces, 467* 

Dranta, The Indian, 133^ 133, 

Drattpidl, the tvife of the live Pandava 
brethren in the epic of the Mflhabhiiala, 
126-128. 

Dravidians^ The, aborigina] mott of 
Soul hem ludiit—their langnag^li,. 80 

® 3 ’ . 

DTipleut, French gcncnil and adminb 
stralor, his straggle in the Karnnltc 
with Clive, 281, 283, 

D^tch^ Tise,^ in tndia+ 370^ 371; their 
supremacy in the Eaiierai meav brilliant 
progress^ Alhl decline, 270^ 271. 

Early Muhammadan rulers, 213-233, 
For details, tee Table of CemteotSH 

East India Companies (Engl ish), 2?;. 
379; firat charier, a?3j amalgamated 
(Xmipaiues, 373; early Voyagts, 373, 
374 ^ defeat of the Portugn^ at 
Sw^flJijr* 274; war* w^ith the Dnich^ 
275, 276 : massacre of M^mboyna, 3j6; 
early Engliidi factorieA, 276-279; fmin' 
dalicm of Caleulla (l 636 ), downfall of 
the Company, an^l transfer of I itdia to 
tiic CrawB, 322-334. 

K«]csList]eal Department, Tilf, 371. 

Eiltiraitonal statisrkt, 362 3^; nlacatioti 
m ancient India, 363: Sanskrit fait, 
3^1 Calcutta AftfijVaffl, 363 ; miSfion 
S^ooil, ^ ! Intlian univei^kiiitea, J64, 
J65 j ciillega, J65. 3)S6j ujiiief, micldJIc, 
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anil prEnLH^ kKckiI^p 2 ^ 3 ^ ■ 
uhw3 », j67p 368 ; nomisl aiid ulh.cr 
l|^«cial M^liwls 567- 

Kk(>]Mnu^ DomesiKAnd wHiJp 4r3. 5^9- 
hotiiy Viceroy of Indio 
3 ^' 

UJcnborn^ughp Kail of| Cottmor-CCTicral 
of |j3<Jia (t84?-44H the Afghan anny 
of reLribniion under Generals ^ott a^ 
roltockj 3 EO; Elldibocoufih'R Scimnafb 
prDclamatian, 3td^ oanqpest ami an- 
nejutEoa of 310^ 311, 

HlKicKpar;^ ^luhaininiuiiiJi kii^dom of 
Si^mhi^n: India 11484-1572^ 23^ 

Em jraideiy workp 474, 

EthTHcal dinsirm of tba popiiliiEioni £71 

68. 

Eiiro^^ean ScUtcmcatit, 265-280^ Foe 
dctsida^ &tc Table cf Contents^ 

LvatreiiEf Moimtj pat in lliif llimalajui, 
nml bigbest mi.'asiircd mccintaiii in the 
ia'utIlI, 23 . 

Excise aJminislnilion — distlllories, 
uplunsp Eobaoe0f349i 3S'^ 

Ex^toit Erode of Indiar its ori^n and 
l^reiWEb, 4 + 3 ' 447 d 45 *- 4 ^- 


FamEnos, 4i^S3t: caiisca of soaroty and 
of real fWimOp 427 ; meant of husbaad- 
ing the HUlcr sUppiy, 427 ? Irr^tion 
aicsL^ 419^426,420; xumnmiy of i^tan 
famines 428, 429 ^ the great hmlm of 
eS 76«7S. Sucansesp 429p43D; famtMOX- 
pondituipj 430^ mortaii-Ey Ixom diseaso 
nttd slarraLtun^ 430p 431; famino a 
weak chock on populalios p 431' 

Fotiiofisi^ Pendan pocE aikl hiHonan ini 
the da}i'a of Alahmud of Chaf nE| 019. 

FelUh worship In Hiodai^m, t^t^ 

FiJatyreg^ ^ Sitk. 

Finances and taxaEion of lndia.| 35 t~ 36 iE J; 
lEi ot3$curities and changes in system 
of accoant, 35 E^ 352: Eaxation of 
llriEisb Indiiip 352,353; laxatiyn nrdef 
the Mugbat^ 352p 354; gross and 
net and cxpCEwUEme of IndiQp 

3 S^ 3 hi* 

Fi n'lOibaiiri ^nlEle oft 3i2«. 

FfruE IWhiakp the EJiird king of the 
Taghlak dynosEy (EJJE^ A.Phb hts 
great canals aEid public Wntks^ 

Fi^eSk 

Fhira nflDdiat 

Foreign trade of Indta—exporti and 
imparts, 443^459^ _ 

FCEKSlg of Ebe Himala^Tts^ 3^^ 416; in 
^mhent and .SouEh-Wcsteni ludiap 
57 J in Sind and Punjabv 4 *ii 4 *^! 
Ni>rlh-\Vrttcm Provinces^ 4I&; Snu- 
durlian^p 41^ \ Aasamand Barmap 416^ 
417. Poorest consenrancy atalisEks, 
417^ Sec abo 


Fronder unde of India, 460-463^ 
Fniita, Vanctics of* 3E7- 


Gandomakp. Treaty of, 327* 

Ganges. Ihe* 3^40. its peer system 
and ccaowt jhp 37 ! dUchajge* 373 
sanctity* 3S e eIo great fertiltzer and 
h^hwE^ of Bengali 391 traffisTp 40; 
great dtics 
Gnngea <^al, 422. 

GauEanuL liyddhap the foandcr of Ibo 
BuddhtsE rtL^dtn i hU life nJnd 
doctmic. Jynr Buddlkbm, 137-143^ 
Geoginpliiral aspects <d ImJiap 35-59. 

For detaiLs, see Table nf ConEents. 
GmIoct of India^ 496-5^^4+ For detaili, 
see Tabic of ConLeni^ 

GbsitkarSj a tribe in lidwaJ Pindi Pl*- 
trietp 17J, 174 p Ebclr in^'aaioDa of 
India* 22a* 21^ 

Ohais, Eastemp mOQntaIn range along 
the ensEeru COdat of Indb. 54 t 5S^ 
GhdUip \V«iem, mountain range along 
the WCilcm coast of India, 54, 
SS- 

Guyas-nd-dio TugMakp founder of the 

T^blak dynasty f J 330-24 a. Ih h ???- 
Ghor, Dynasty of» 220-323. 

Gingi, Surrender of, 283^ 

Gijpiy clan4, S6r 
Girlft' fchooJit, 3^71 3 ^^ 

Gllfl trffV'Lodap The, or ^ DiHnc Herds* 

man,' the sonp orKH*hna, ^34^ 
Godi£\'ari imgatkOn ^orks, 424. 

Goddard* General, his march across 
India daring the first Marhatli warp 
394. 

Gonds, abcrr^nol tribe in the Central 
Provinrcw, 71+ 

Golconda-p ^itjlmmniadani kin^lom of 
Soulbern Jndh (tju- iwS a-Eji.)^ 


232. 

Gold aial gntd minitlg in J^ouEhcroi 
Imlia, 4 $it 49^ 

Goidsmiths,’^ and jewellers' Trork* 475- 


4/7- 

Goughp Lonl: battles of Cbilbnwak and 
Gajraip 3E3. 

Govcrtiors* Gos'cmor& - GenctaJ* ami 
Vkmpof [edia (i757-i8Sih ^7* 
Creeks in Iniikp The, 157-165- For 
details^ see Table of CdnEcnts- 
Gujratp ^EtJe ufp 313^ 

Gunny-ba^ Exports of* 454, 

Guptap ancient Indian dynasty in 
Northern India {jt9-47a a.ik)-. tbeir 
Atrug^lc with and co'ttthrow by an 
invasion of ScyihuElE or NVbite Hunxp 

r 69 - m- 

G Mrkhasp War with Ibe {EB E4-15)* 302 ; 

lerviccs during the MutJnyp 322^ 
Gn^Jari^ moEmtain 29. 
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HiH ^ri}tihLaljt9| A S<i«llicrly aflf^oot of 
29, 

llardi^e, Lorct, ^^civtrnor“GciicraJ of 
India (1S44-4S), 212; hlstary 

of the Sikhs and of the firet Sikk 
War—battles of Modklt FimEdiahr* 
Aijwal^ and Sobraun^ 311, 31:^, 

IJiUlVnss, Goit-cniaT.GeftcraJ 

of I mf la (1S i4-3j)p ; War 

W3lh Na|?aJ and treaty of Se^uli 
(iSiSK JOJ ; Htidiii war^ 302 ^ 

Iasi Alorhatlit war and ^TiTieKatioii of 
the Peshft-A's l^ontilUoos C^SlSK 303+ 

1 laiitingi, _ War™ (1773-85^ 290^294; 
hisBdminihlraiiii'trafqrinjt^ 290; |K:ilky 
towards mtjva powof^ 291; grsl 
Ceivcmoi - Central of Irulia (1774}, 
391 r mates pay, 291^ 293 ; 

sale ol AJJaMliicl and Kom to the 

UlW. 393; the 
Kohnla war, 292 ; pluEtdor of Choit 
nSinh and Lht Oadli IWam 
393 '* HnsEings* iTnpeachraeiit and 
years* irtal in England, m; 
jjie for hit nsnuures^ 293; 

nm Marhatci mt and treaty of Sai- 
UK 39J. 394 ; fimt war with ^[ysoie 
<jjab 84), 594. 

lI^etiKk, Six flenryj tirfisil of [he 
CawejHniF muiInccT*, 3»; Gist reUrf 
of Luckaow^ 32 r. 

Him:L!aya MytmlnijtSp Thcp ij-ji t Lhe 
iloubtc wail and tronghp 27^ aS ; 
passes and ri-aihooU, 28^ 29; water 
¥orpiy ncttl nunfaJl. 29, 30 y s«ncryp 
vcpMaliotv “Jld prodBctep ja, jr j 
Animnli tod triba^ 3,3* gcolwvp 

49(^493. 

HiEidninn^ Hise of. r77-2l2 , Fhjt de- 
taiK W3C Table of Contents, ako 
BTohnuns. 


HWn Tksang, Chinese BeddMsf pi 
Ertm* 152-154. 

li^orjr of Brirbh mlcp 281-327. Fh 
di^ailsp j« Table of ConientJ. 
H^tafp iamllf name of the chief of tl 
Marietta Slate of lihiofC: rise of it 

tainily lopowcTp 365. 

4 ”' 4 Jff: Goveri 
lt^‘ 4f* ! borte feim. 413. 

'm 1India CcMpaDy'. bctoi 

'I^Kaiidb 

79 ► >" biva woicfain, 

Mtood Mughal Kbc I 

Ibe ^Mhwqticnt reeovery { 

lSilpa!1^^5_^ b“«lc ' 


Ibi^fm Lod/p Defeat and o^^throw of# 
by Bibdr at the first tattle of I’anipat 
(153b A-D^p S 34 - 

Imod i^bahi, Muhammadan dynasty of 
Souihem ImSin (14^- 232. 

IinpaEt trade o! IiultOp 447-449^ 

Indo^Aryan aloekp its European and 
Eastern branches^ S9, 90; their march 
tOwoids and into Indb^ religtoa# otc^^ 

Indigov Cultivation of. in dilTerent JocalE- 
j^Tp 3^ j system of indigo ptont- 
ine^ and OuL-lnm, 392, 393 ; ttpoit of, 
^ 53 * 

IndrHGangctfc pUin* Geokwtf 4 ' 9 ^f 
T 3^’ 

Indus, ^rtwt nver of Nonhern fruJia 

anrd Sifid, 3i-34 S iniwdalDons, 

4 ^ 1 . 

Intenial and local bade of Indio. 482^ 
4(ifiL _ 

Iron mining and smeltingj diHicfillkit oI 
Iirdion ironworks^ 486, 

Iron work,. 477. 

litigattunp irrigate a^ca in diflferent 
Itscis^ and Knttstics^ 419-426. 

Ivoty carv'inE. 480. 


Jo^nnatlv Worship of, 2oG~2f| ; hw 
Br4famanuaJ and Buddhist ori^n# the 
Car fcsiiviJ, 2 o8i 209 ; English dlmn- 
nice against Jogoimithj self-immolation 
not practised^ 209, 2 i 0; bEoddlet^s 
worship and EcnUe dqcIrtneS, 210, 

2 ST. 

Jahiingfr,, founh Moghal Emperor of 
India A.D.Jp 24^ 244; chief 

evtoti of his reignp 243 j his Empress' 
Xur Jalliinp 244 ; personal chaiaetnr# 
justice, tod ndJ^^ofts loletatfonp 241 ^ 
245- 

Jail statistic*, 3621 vital siolistici of 
ludmn prisoMp 541^ 542. 

JaiiM^ the modem representatives of the 
BuddblsEs in India, 155^ ij6l 

Jiipil, Hindu ejaief of L^orcp hEs 
defeats hy Snhukligtn and Mahm^ of 
Ghoxnl, 2I7 p 2 j 3 , 

Jaiil iHl-dfu, the bm king of the KMtjl 
dynasty {129^95 A.B.% 225^ 

*hcir Scythian Ofiginp i6j. 


Jayatle^, a celebrated Samkiit poet, 
^ 34 - , 

Jh^(, Native dilate lapsed to the British 
for want of heln^ 316 ; revolt of ihc 
ox-princes in 1857^ 35^ 

Jonmaliam and neH%papciXp 368, 369. 
Juxug^ a Icof-wearirtf iHIm in Orissa. 

Jumna, ™i river Of Northern IndJa. 

and diief udjutary <jf the Canges, 36. 
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fymna EasL^irn^ 423. 

Jdlnna CkbzlI^ Witstcirii 431. 

Jui^I? picducts^ tAiar silk^wfimi, lac, 
4tc,p 4^5-407^ 

Jungk ril-es itk Hindnmns 1^. 

Jakt CvltiVdljCKii or, 390^ 391 ; cicpoTt of 
jmw jute, 4310 :^ 4 SE; ^ nuiniiiactEiiicd 
jute, 4^, 455 ! atcflin ]a\c nulbp 4B3- 


Kabir, VisKnui'hc religtdU^ tefonner 
{j 3 Sa-[ 43 D|p claims] at a tsiiiit hj 
bolti HiruJus muJ ^lubarDftWwJnns, J 94 ; 
his doctiincsp 3 $^^ 204 . 

Kadenv aboriginal tribe of the Anajnabi 
KUlsp iNTsuiroSp 7i. 

Kilidjsa, fiLiTKHia flindu poet jlChI 
dranuklisl ( 5 '$ a,C>, IJl, 13s. 

KannhanjATi^ saotinlain m the Hiuu- 

laj'ASp 28^. 

I^nknT or nodular liuistone, 494 , ^ 05 . 

KanishLo, Unddbist king m ^orth-r 
Western IpdU (40 a.D0> ^ 
Oouncil, 147 ^ t 4 & 

KAracokiF laige tnidiag faiTT 468 . 

Knnuormmp Ibo 11 LnuilA^afi 

fnrtn tbfi Funjab into Eastern Tmkls- 

tan, 

Karma, Buddhi^ doclrinc I4J- 

KamaLic^ English ^Titl Fre nrh won itl^ 
3S1-3S3, 

Kisjmbdnr, East India Compciii>''s 
radory «lAldtshed at ( 163 SI, 277 % 

X^m^i expedition ami tempomry cop' 
quest of Sind (714 A,t>h% 213 , 

Kauiai'AS, thek quarrel end stiu^lc 
Hilh the fisc Findavas^ as rolaled in 
the Mahabharuta, 

Kivifri iCauvwyJi iirigadon works^ 4^ 

Kbaibar, enOLirilniii pas into Afgbini^ 
tan from ihc Punjaby ^ 

Ksmdlw, dborlgicial hill tribe nf OHesa 
and >^ 04 lbetTi Madras^ 7 *- 75 T fh«r 
paLriarchol govenunenlr 76 1 mn and 
punishmenU, ^ blood f^angCj' 76 ^ 77 J 
Agriculture^ 77 ; mama™ by 'cap¬ 
ture;,* 77 w attained to Ibeir 

idltaj™, 77 t 78 f boxnan sacritscev 7 ^i 
the Kandbi under Briiiah rule, 7 S, 
7 ^ 

KhlljS dynasty^ The lla^q-lj^o A.t.J* 

Kbu^ Kbaiip ren^a.dc Hindu king of 

the Sla¥c dynasly A.D.Jt 


327. 

Koeb, an. abdrigmo] tribe k Kocthem 
Bengal, 175. 

Kok'irHin&^ abori|k^ «*«* W Bengal 
axid Ccntial IndiAp 80-^j. 

Krishnn worshipp 307. 

KfEaitri^^s or wairioT caste of nnciEnl 


India, i«n£>l. 


KHtnarflAp a HTAhmanlcal relEgliiug. nc' 
former ( 7^0 a,d 4 , 177 , i^f 
Ktituin^ tnoun-Uttn pass into AfghinUUn 
from the Punjab, 39 . 

Kutali-ud-dlii, the first of the SlavL' 
dynosly, ami the first resident Alnham- 
maikn sovereign in India ( 1306-10 
333* 

Kutol’h SMht, Stuhftinmadan djTunsty 

.^uthem India (1S13-16SSJ, aj3. 


Laic industi^v 4 jq 6 , 4 ^ ; export 4 S. 3 " 
Lakshman Sen, Iftst indcpendcnl Hindu 
King of Bengal^ hts oiTcrthrOW liy 
ubamiHad pi t Jhor (1203 A.POi 
Lallyp Defeat of, at Wondcirti^ by 
Coote ( 1761 ], 3 S 3 . 

Land sctllementp 334-347 i andcnl land 
settlement of India, 3Mt blnaalman 
land tax^ 334 > 335 ? tbn Company s 
etlbris at knd setttemcntj, J 3 C ; the 
growlh of prErale righ Is, 33 |; the Per¬ 
manent Sctilcmcnt of Bengal 
337 i 33 S; Ci|i^itutelon of ihocuhii'atots^ 

land refofm of 1859 , 339 : 

the Kcm Commis-rian (l£ 79 )p and 
further schcmC 5 for reforTR, 3391 tem- 
poiaiy settlements in Orissa ftnrt Asvnnf p 
339 f 340 r Madnts settle- 

tneni^ 340 - 343 ; sufi^ tenure of Bom- 
3431 Soutlitm India Agricnl- 
tnrists^ Relief Ant ( 1879 ), 344 p 345 ! 
land system of ihc N.W. Prol^iiace^ 
and the Pimjab^ 345 , 346 : the 
of Oudhp 346 ; land s>'*tem of the 
Central PrusincWp 346 ! the laml 
revenue of IndtJt, 346 , 347 > 
l 4 kU£[UagrtK of noci-Aryari tribes^ 79 ^^ 4 » 
cOrmnon crigttl of European and Ar^ an 
speechp S 9 , 90 . 

Lasirari, baUle-fietd| defeat of Holkar 
al, 364 . 


Latcnle, ^ 03 ^ 5 ^# 

Lavr, BrthmanieaJ codes of, I 3 l'l 24 t 
moilem Hindo law, I 3 ^. 

Law, The, of llrilish Iltdia, 330 , 33 
Lawrence, Loid, Vjrtfc^ of India ( 1864 - 
334^ 33S : famine rn Orusa^p 
314 , 335 ; Bhutan wnr, 314 ; mqmiy 
into the status of the Oudh peasanErY» 
3 x 5 $ the coEmncridoJ crisis Of 1 S 66 , 

325 ^ 

Lawfcncc^ Sir Henr|> Resident at Lahore 
{i 84 pi JE*: Chief CiPtnfliiiiStoner of 
Ondh ( 1857 ),^ death in Lucknow^ 321 . 
Lead* 493 . 

Leaf-wearing tribe of Ortssa, 72 , 

Leather Work, 4J4t 483 + 

Leopard, The Indian^ 5 ^ 7 . 

Lhncsioncp 493 n 

literature of TinitUp secular, 1 x 5 - 135 , 

368,359. 
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Unli dfoiLsijr, 'njc(i 45 o.ij^a 6 A.D.J, ajo. 

iUicfcn&w+ and r«ljt=rof, 321. 

Lonl, Vicwaj af India 
: l*nx:TainnlitMi erf tht Queen, ajv 
of Inilia : preat fainiiK of 
IS7 7'7S : $ccund A^hin war* 326* 
317, 


aSacnmghtcnp Sir WitLmin, AlsLssinatjoo 
a£ KibaUlSj^jp 30^, 

Madhu HiiC^ fuunh ilarhatia Pisshw'd 
(1761-73); the hv? Marhalta hQn449p 
262. 

^Isidhil RAo Narayan, sixth Marliatta 
Peahwi (J774 95h fir^t Markitiil War, 
artd ireaty SaJbai* 364, 

-WfldjBis, [foiin^cil in 1639, 277^ iSl; 

of, hy ihc Fremth: isdgc afi 
hy the English : r&Earatieu to the 
^ntiih, 2S2, 

J^/adt'didf Mahaitlmadan college of Cal- 

^IdhAhtiiniiiEL, the epic poem of the 
hefok age in Northern India: the 
iLmgjgie between ibe Knitovaj- and 
raiklAi'aSp 135-129- 

^Siihiiii^l of Ghftjrni (iooi-ioyt A,£ir), 
his se^'CTitccfi in^nsHHis of India* 317^ 
21S; patQoiH: rntiitaneeof the HiEtdnm 
31S ^ sack of i^omnAth* 2 iS, 219: con- 
of the fliaiab, 219. 

M^udTiigbtak, la*t ktr^ar theTuoMnk 
djjna^y (13S9.1413 A. DO t inimion £?f 
J imur n amerlaneK 23a. 

MalJk KAfufp jda^e general of Ata-ud-dfn 

UjPJ'lSh tkLS coni|UcaL of ^ihem 
India, 226, 

Mkn Sink, Akbax's Ijiivda general and 
goveitiOr of Bengal, 237, 

Manu, the foimdet of Sanskrit low, I31, 

J22. 

M^ufMtiiro mmI arts, 469-4S5, For 
details* see Table of Conlents, 

^Innurc, um of, 38,} 

MMbfc. 493. 

iUrtuLMis, The, 358<?64. For dotAils, 

. J*. ^^hlc of Contents 
^ B tribe In the Ccnlnd 

. ™‘Lncisi, 71. 

alxjrtjjinal tribe in tbe Central 
rroemt„^yi^ 

1041 b Company's 
^abk-ihed at (in iSaj), 276. 

3^5p ^ ‘^^darn+in 


ileani of cornmunkatiorip 435-437. For 
details* see Table of Contenu- 
Med bone* Brikminkal syiEcni of* II5- 
117 ; m odem medidd iiehcHiIs, j iS. 
Meerut, Outbreak of the Mutiny at* 319. 
M^aithetlefl^ Heleukot' ambossadexr td 
the court of Chandra Gupia, i S7p 16 j ; 
bis de4ei'[ptiDn of India and of Indian. 
Eodety <300 n.c,), 161-163. 
xMeghna, tile cstuarj' of the JJrahniapulra 
nver* 35, 

-Meltalfe* I^rd* (k>vemor-Gcneral of 

India (1835-36% 307, 30$. 

MeleofoWp 501-515. FnSf dcEJubi. see 

Tabic orContenls. 

Mhuiis* aboriginal tribe in Rajpubinap 

Mianf, Dcfisai of theSiiiil Mii^ #<, liy Sir 
C. NiiFi«p^],3[|. 

MtlldA, StaEjjtlta of cuhiVation of* and 
the chief vurieti^ 3S5. 
rdinemTt and inintxp 4S6<49|. For 
detalJsp sec Table of Contents 
-Miews and mineralsp 4S6.495, Far 
det4i]&* see Table of Conieats^ 
ilinto, Earl ofp Govcmor>Ceneral of 
India |lSo7-i3)j expediEioM lo Java 
and^ MauriEius: embasries to the 
Fnnjab* Afehatiisian, and Persia^ 
^1- 

Silir Jinnl-Ti's uniriioocssritl esiJcdElIon to 
jVs^m in the reign of AiErangzcb^ 

25 ^ - 

Model iiirms* the j^rnaU success bitJicrto 
aitaincd, 407* 40a 

Moirap Haiti of, JlasEing?^ Marquis 

oL 

Monson* Colonel* his leEreat before 
Ilolkart 300. 

Moimngton^ Lord, Sti Wdlcslcj* Mar- 
Ouis of. 

Muilkl, Batik of, 311. 

Mughal Ernpirt, The, 234.357, For 
dci^ilU, see Tatik of Conienia. 
Muhainmad of Chw, Ihc lust kir^ of the 
Gbor dynasty in Indb (| ]S6-l3o61 1 
bis coniiucsts in. Northem, India a.nd 
overt hrtiW of itwi Rajlpst ria FvtL^ 3301, 
222_; Eubjugaiion of Biengil and 'dd^eat 
of its lost indejicndcnt king (1203)1 
232; 

^luhammad Tughlak* a«ood king of 
the Tagbkk dynasty U^St A.D.), 
237-239; expeditions to Ehc south, 
23a; ^ critcilies, enforced change 
“f fcvoltSi revenue eaactioou^ 

23S, 339^ 

Midbetry cultkalion in Bengal, 405, 
Msindavere, n i^ndering pastoral (ribe in 
the Anamolai HiIIb* 71, 

Municipal admmktnition And statiiLicSt 
35*^ 






/NI>£X, 


S«S 


>t Kuli KMn^ XxLwdb of 

aSj, 234. 

Miisicp 119, im 

MuiUn uianufMEurea of Docta nnd 
-Madt^ decUac of indosEr^^, 473, 47|- 
^^luliny, T!te, of 1857-58, 
cui^, 31 iC 3^9 J ouEDrciks at ^rcanit 
and DtlhlT 3t9; spicad of the rcvqllp 
^; loyalty^ of the SfkhK, 3^; mas- 
Kaftc Bt CftwnpdTT, J2a; *!CCe and 
relief of LitcknoWp J2r I iie^ of Delhi, 
321; reiluciion of Owlh : campaignH of 
Sir Coiin Camp^Tell {Lord Cl>'tle> and 
Sir riugh Kosc (Lord Stiathrmira)^ 
32 L 3 ^ 2 . 


Xftga HISIa+ the most itorth-easloflj off- 
■iSiKit of the H LmaLTijTiSp 29, 

Xd|;pur^ ihe tcrriloriw of the Mb thatti 
Bhon-^ Biirish 

for wBs^t of tictrs, JI&- 

Xairs, hill tnlpe of Sonth-Western IrtdEa, 
theif polxandryt 7 t- 

NaJondfl-p faTnous BiidilWst monastery of 

ibe 7th cenirny A.n,, 153, 154- , . 

Xiinft Sahih, Wa fifodamation AS I'eshwA 
flt the oatbtealt of the Mvitny, anU 
ranisacrc of the Cawnpore garnson, 
330p 321. 

Nanali Shah, the founder of ihe SCkh 


Tcligion, 31 

Xamer, Sir Chiulcs, Con^ncsl of Sind 
h3 r(iS 43yr3tc^.Jii „ . . _ . , 

Xdra^'Bn K£o, Euclh Martiatti Feihira 
(1772hu awassinfltion, i62. 

NaiUe SintiM of India, their relalton to 
the Bnd&h paramortrit powerp 60; area 
and population of the tweb-o ^upa of 
Stales, 6a. - _ 

Xatursd calatnitics. Stt Fanaincs^ 

Nfitortaniim among early IndEui Chrii- 
tiaas 372 ; Nestorian reninanl*, 373 - 
Kkholson, Gcricial, hii death at the stonil 

ofDcthip32l. 

Xirrana, BiKtdhist doctiane tkTp 142, 143- 
Nizam Shilhf^ Mnhamrtwdan dynas:^ iti 
Southern Indin (i49tMfi36jl, 23^ 
Non-.^ryan or aborimnal race», d 9 i * 5- 
For details, iec TaWc of Conteoli. 
Nomadic rultii^ationp 64p 417-419. 
Nofinal schooli^ 3^- 
Northhrook, F^rl of. Viceroy of India 
(1S727*). my dethronement 

of the Gafikwir of Barodo : visit of the 
Frince of Wales to India, 336. 

Noltt fjcTiemlt Kandahar 

to Kibill(lS42)p JI9, ^ ^ ^ 

Ndf Jaharij the Queen of tlw Eroperor 

Jahingir, 244. 


Ochlcrtcmy. Ceneralp hU campa^ns m 

NepAl (1814-15). 


OH-sceds, Cntdvatlon of, 3^ i export of* 

452; 

Opiunj^ CuitivaEioll of, 39 i> 3 ^ 3 - 

Orissa famh^e of iS 66 , 324 i imEitlbtm 
works in, 423- 

Oiidli, Annemtion uf, 3 ‘<^ J'T = I-™! 
Dalhoosie'i justiftcatron of ihc meastaroi 
317 ! the Mutiny in, 32322. 

Dulran], Sir famesp his work among Eno 
Bbils Of KModesh ^ 87. SS; anne^alltm 
of Oudh, 317 ; relief of LuckilOWT 321. 


Phitllifig, Indian art of, t2l» 

I^a%hi t FasA, a remarkahSe break or gap 
in the Western GhitVp Sg* 56^ 
p&lhina, sacred temple City of the Jains, 

l|6. 

Palm»p Vartctjcs of, 3S7. 

P^lavaa, the five brethren : theirquajrcl 
and stni^le nith the Kauravas, as 
related Irv ihc Mnhiljhirata, ta(i-ta8. 
findisi, ancient Hinita dynasty in 
Southern Indiitp 214^ 2 _jOp 231. 

Pdnmi, the compiler of the Sanskrit 
^aannar (330 B.C.), IlO^ in, 

Finlpat, celebrated hattlo-fiold in 
Northern ladia: defeat of Ibrahim 
Lodi by Babar (152^ KD.), 234: de¬ 
feat of Afghans lit)' Akhar, and rcsIOra- 
tion of ]]uma>^n to the throne 
A, fJ.)h 235; ovefthrow of the Mnrhadni 
by the A^hans under Ahmad ShMl 
DuraTiE (170I A,D-lf 262. 
Fapcf-making, 485^ 

Parasnuih, hill m Bengftlp sacred to the 
jaina, 156. 

Fa^s of the HimalayaSp 2^ 
i*atni* East Intlia Company’s agency nt, 
in 1620^ 376; maisacfo of, 28S; IrflUlc 


ofp 467 . 

Pearl fc\henes, 495. 

E’eshw^ iwe and progress of their power 
{I7ii^r8iaj, 261-3^ 

Petrolenm or minctal oil, 493* 

I'hullic emblctnjf in Hinduiam, 19a 
l^hyidit^ aspecta of India^ 25-59, For 
detaitsp ^ee Table of Coatenlis. 

Flndari freebooters, Faqiedttiotl agaifrtt 

thc(rgr 7 h 3 Mp 303^^ ^ 

Flassej'p Battle of (l 75 ?) p 285- 
Police stalistics, j6?. 

Pollock* his march from the run>Ab to 

KAbuMiS42>,3iOv 

Polyandry among the Nairi and Hmui-- 
layan tribes, 71 ; «fcl>Bndry of Diau- 
nadl. the wife of the five Fandava 


the MeMbhinita, [26j 


padi, the 
brcthiriH^ ih 
[ 23 , 129- 

Fondicherri, Britiih siege of (1747)j 
2S2t caplculation of (1760, 2S3. 

Fopulation of lodtlli For details^ 

ace Tabic of Cooieatii 
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in Intjia, Tivt, 365-3369; 
Vfljfflp ih GairUp 365-2^;; Cabral, 
267; Frafid™ de /UEiid4a» 367; 
Albuquerque, 367^ 363; opppeaiioins 
of ibe FoflngdeH.% i6S, 269; down¬ 
fall of the Fortii^cje ^wcr, 269; 
Portupicsc Iml^ p<?i*e»iuiis In 1871, 
269. 

i'.?lwry manaEactans^ 478^ 479, 

I'liedom stoflei, 494* 495. 

Frcsbyterian mU^onfr, 37SL 
PrOduoU and D^cuUure^ jSo-431h For 
delaik, xc TabJe of ConlcatE. 
Frole^lanL mbsLons, 37A - 379; lirit 
lAi£h«ran mission (1705}* 376, 377; 
Schwuta and Ibc Scmnpiir mlssioii- 
aricsp 377 I {ran’ilaiioiK of ihe Btbic, 
377 5 biahopric of CaicuLta am! Other 
Ind^fi «5es, 377, 37S: smilsdc^ 37S, 
37^ 

rutioTj;, a wild aliorfgiiuJ tribe in (he 
Attomalai HiI3% 3laJ|r5Wp “J. 
r«[KPt Culti^mion of, 3^, 
raranaa, TIjct liicir piact in Indian 
iileratmew i J 5 p 3 M. 

htail'^'iy aystent of India, inaiaftmtcd hy 
Loni Daliwttsiep 432; tKiendcd by 

Lord^ Xiayo, 432 - the ofihl ' guaran' 
iced tniak lint^ 433 j Smt narrow^ 
g^e hmich railway 433; itatistjcs 
of tralEc and capital invest^, 433, 454^ 
Raififidl of tbe Himalaya^ 39^ 3a 
Kainfsll AEalbltt^ Sljt5l4; Hiraalayan 
ranfaJJ, J9, 3a 

ihdj reputed ^ihian origin, 

Raminandp Vubnudtfr neiigiaiia refomier 
(13OO-I4J0O A..D^7: bis loif casit dis- 
cipl«pao3. 

Rantarinja, Viitiniiritc roUgions icforoiir 
UI^OA^D.b 303^ 203, 

Raina>'aila, ihe ^ao^dfirt q^ic relating the 
Aryan iidvjuice inio ^^them In dia _ 
139 ■ story of Kama: Ms exik lOgetber 
with^ Kis mfe Silk, Lhc var izrim the 
atnngtnaJ lung of Ceylon, and tiinin’- 
plvant retUEtkp 139-131. 

Ranjrt Slab, the founder of ibe Sikh 
kuigdomp 3ir, yjt 

Ivai^yu^ of Delhi {1236-30 

^Iiocejt^ The. S2a 
1 u PfOrin«s ■ 

ifllo India, 9^^ ^ adrance 


Ri^n, M.ir|uii efi piiesjmi Viceroy of 
India (l 33 l) z condusion of the Afgbot^ 
warp 327, 

Kji-cr oommuniiraLkka^ 36p 39, 435, 43^ 
Kirer plains of India, 4O-53 ;The dif< 
f«ent stages in the life of on Indian 
rii'er, 41 p 4a ; BimgaJ delta and process 
of land-maki^, 42-^47? rivers os Lrri+ 
»tan and hi^wayi, 4S ; dcstnictivr 
Hewds, 4^-jx; poetry of Indian river 
t™i!s, 51 * crops and scenery of the 
river plains and the Bengal delta. 

Hirer sysicEns of NorEbem India, 33; of 

^Uthem IndiOf 5b, 57. 

Roads, 434, 43^ 

Roberts, Frederic^, his niarch fo>l« 
Kabid lo Kandahir, and defeat of 
Aydb Khan, 337, 

RoOj ^ir Thorny lirst Bfitish amhossa-- 
dor to Indiap in the reign of Jahangir 
(lets A-DTp i 44 . ^ 7 ^ 

KohilU warp The {m3-74>p 292, 

Rose, Sfcr (LopJ Stmthniairo) : 

cjunpatgo. in Central Inrlia, 322- 
Rotation of oops, 3JSt» 

SaSiower, Export ofp 453, 

Sahi, ancient dyiiasty of Western India 
tdo fct uj 235 a^uT, i 6 gt 
Sahup son and nominal successor of Sam- 
hbaji, abi, 

Sakhi Sanvar, ptace of pilgrimage in the 
l^fab, laereii Ixrth to Hmdos and 
Miiharaiimdans, i £9. 

Sakuatala, famom Sanskrit dfacttap 132, 

Salbai, Treaty of, 264, 294^ 

Salt administratioii, 347, 34S; samvK 
of supply and sjsi&XA of mannJfiie- 
ItiTCp 347,489,490; the Madras moDO* 
Mf- J 47 - i^V cqualuation of dntyp 

Saltpetre, MannGtcltire of, 490^ 49 r. 

Snmbhaji; son and saccesur of Sivajlp 
put to death by Anranrob, 160, 
Sankara Acharj'i, 2 Sivoitc religious re- 
formcTp 195 , 

San tils, an aboripnnl tribe of Bengal, 
73-yb: their ViiJagc government^ 73 ; 
social ccremcMiic^ 73, 74; n?ti|^np 
74 ? ilic Santils under ^tish tulcp 
75 i Smiiil ridng (1855^, 75, 76. 

Satam^ ^lativv: State* bpi^ to the Brilith 
for Want of heirs (] 849315. 

Sai/, or whlow-buming, abolitkm of the 
ntc by Lord W. Henliock* jpii. 

Saj^d d>Tiastj^ The {1414-503, 23a 
scjioghs, Sti Edu^tioiud Tstia, 
S^lpture, 479. 
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Scythjc inTaaions nnd 166-17&1 

Fer details^ set Table of Conlcnts. 
Sec^ii Tmtj of, at the tennlnalicm of 
Em war (]&i4't5)t jca. 

Selcukos^ Alcsander^s pneraaser to V& 
conqiicsti In Uactria and the Punjab 
<313-306 B.C.): ttfisicHi of the Fttnjob 
to Chuodta Gupta, 161. 

!wrin^p 4 iEaiOH Capitue of, and death of 
Tipu StJltiaj* 3 g^ * 99 - 
ixq>cnt-^'Orship, iH intanentca on Hin- 

dilioiD, 3 : 9 av 

Shih jEihai^ Mu^iol EiApcTOT of 
India (idaS^sS A^ix), xts-34^; ^ 3 *f 
events of hh led^, ±45; louof Kan- 
dallir^ 246 ; Dcecnn Conque^^ Z4 j6 ; 
T 4 / and oLbet atchlieotnral 

works, 046, *47; rerenuHi, 24$^ de¬ 
position hj bis, lebclIiidGd tonp Flince 
Aurangieb, *47, 24S j magnihoence of 
bU courts 

Shihjl Bhonsli, founder of the Harhntti 
IKkwer, *sS, 259, 
sheep and goats, 4 li 
Shore, Sir John, Goveinar-Gefleml of 
lndvL{i 79 j^h%^ 

Shrines common to dinccent faiEhi, tK^, 
Sikhs, HiitOfV of (hep 3111 Kinok* the 
foLmder Of the rdipcwa sect, 311; 
Rajijil Sbh^ the foui^et of the ku^- 
dmn, 31 r* 313 ; first Sikh war (l^ 5 > = 
batfEe^ of Simlklj FirCtfilLahrf Aliwil, 
and Sobr^on, 312; sccaaid Sfkh wor 
(tfi> 4 £- 49 ]i: battEos of Chilionw^la and 
Gajr^t, 313, 314; anncjEntjotl ot ifio 
I\mjab and. Its pooiicauan, 314; 
loT Jt7 of the Sikhs diiTing the Mutiny 
of 1S57, 3M 

SllidtEya, Buddbbt King of Northern 
India <634 A-aK 153- ^ ^ 

Silk And scrionttore;, 403 ~ 4 '^i Uk C(rtn- 
pony's Ikiitorics, 41H! and out- 
ttim* 4104-4CP6 ; silk weatiiagp 473p 
474; Eiczm lilk factonc% 

Sitt islands in the EiahmAputra, 35, 36, 
SindhiA, the famEly nwne of the rulef of 
the MarfiAtld State of Gwalior in 
CenlraJ India : rise nf the fs^mily to 
power, *63 ; iroJA with the English, 
264- 

Stdij'Ud-darJa, NaWab of Pen^l flJS^ 
1^37), 2S4, 3S5; capture of Calcatia 
by, 2S4J the * Black Hole/ *^p 
capture of ColcultA and baitle of 
Fla^seyt 2S4, 2Ss. 

Sirhind Canal, 421. 

Sivaji the Great (1627 - So)t hk hiU 
fort 5 and guerilla waiforej 
coins money oml entbiones himself, 
260V 

Sira, the third persou In the Hindu 
triads loSr 


SivA-woTshipi igs-aou: tw'ofatd aspectu 
of Siva and hii W'lfo: their philoft^lhi- 
col and terrible formsp 196-19S ; bunion 
sicrificci 190 p the thirteen 
sects* 199 i »««t 

workup, iOQ- 

Siwilik Udls, Bfi offeboot of the Himi* 
bjras; gColDgy of, 497 j, 493- 
Blate* 494. 

slave kbgs. The (I306-90 A.0.), 223- 
*25. 

Sohrann, Battle oFp 3^^- 
Somoilh, Sack ot by Mahmud of 
Ghazni (1004 3lS, 319; thu 

Snmimlh pnarlamnlkm ami prO«^n 
of the so-called Gates by Lord Elba- 
boiougfa, 3rOr 
Ron irr^adon works, 43 V 
Spices^ CultiiTiliaii of, 3S7. 

SubuktLgfn, first Turkl invader of India 

(977 A. i>,), 217. 

Swdias, the scTYLle cute of ancitmt 

Indin^ loi. 

SuEhI Kob, mnge in A%;hini5liii, an 
oflshoot of the tlimalayas^ 39- 
Sugar-flUle, CuEtivalion 3^ 

Sulaitpin, range of hilla, marking the 
bonndary betureen Briti^ territory ami 
AfghinistAn, 29. 

Sunspot cycles, 514, 515. 

Sutlej, great river of the Funjab and 
ehi^ tributary of the Indus, 33, 
RutTBaoraacred Sunakrit traditiem':, 99* 
SwaltyT Defeat <t( (he I’^ortugEesc iicet at 
(ifiisjp 374- ^ , 

Rjd^l motlel Cump m Madras, 407, 

Takht - i - Salunidn, mnunlaiii in thq; 

S nkflim ati latlgt, $9- 

Takshaks., The, M early Scythian iribo 
in the Punjab, 17*+ 

TAbkot, Battle of, And ovcrthiow of the 
Vija^i'anagar kingdom <15^5.^ 

®33- 

raJA^loT hinple ritk-worm^ 405, 4fl6^ 

Tca cnJtiratJon and manufactrLre, 39S- 
4flS; Snd^^oiw to Assain, 3gtS; early 
caperifflenls And failures, 3^, 399 ; 
rapid ptogpcaa of the industry, 3^ + 
stallGllsof out lum, 399i 4JX»; iilfTetics 
of the plant, 4W; soil* 4ni ; Ehe work 
of a leA-ganlcnj 4Qip 402; export of, 

TemperaEure of vAriou-s stnlEonf, 111,5 r*, 
Thagi or pmSsstonal Attan^litip, Sup¬ 
pression of, by Lord W. BentiiiSi, 
Thall - ghat, moaniain pass in the 
Western Ghits, 55^ 

Tiheto-Burmans^ non-Arj-an tribes of tlni 
lower H imala yas^ their languages^ 79, 

S3, S4. 
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Tiger, Tilt, 5i6p 

Titnur (Tamerliwejp IsnaHon of <i:j9S 
A,tJ.)r 33 ft 

Tin m ErijJsh Bunmp 493. 

Tobacco cukimtiaii and manu£iftiirc, 
grqiFth of the trade, 394, 

Todar M^ll^ Akbai'^ Hitidu general end 
liniLnEie nunktert iu5 revenue iettle- 
menti 337-241. 

Trade, comtnefce aritlp 438-46^ For 
dcUiilB, use Tftbte of Contents, 

Trai!e-ytttlds, 183^155. 

Trea^affii fmpoTtofp 448, 449: 

Tughlak dynasty, The (1320-J414 A+U.), 
*37-1301 

Tm^ljhiidrtt ilnwlion ivorksp 424. 

Ti.lrk[ invti« 4 »i TmJli, 2 lj- 2 H^. 

TiirmedCp Export of, 453. 

UmvefiiitieSp 364, 365^ 

Vniiyn or eullSvnting caric of andent 
rndli, lofi 

Vakbhip andent Indian djTiasty In 
We 5 (efn Jrnlia and Sind (480-713 
ahtlr overthrow Ijy Arab iq- 
\nilen o-f Sindp 169. 

Val!ahha.-swdnd+ Vishnnvhe ieligtons 
ndorraer (1510 A.D.): Krtiimii-i™- 
shlpp io6p 107, 

Volmikif ih^ repoted copipoier of tile 
Raraipna, 12^131. 

VlKo dm GoEnap hU thiec voyages lo 
Indiif and dcalh at Cochin, *67^ 

VedaSp ibe fonr Samkrit hymnaEp 

Vepetabtofp Cnkimlion of, 386p 3S7- 

Velloro, Mutiny or(xSo£b 

Viiayanagar, Hlrulu ktngrlom of Southern 
India (J1S3-156-3)^ 13 1 p snbjiigmtion 
^ the StuhamniadjLns mt ihe battle of 
TalikoE, 232. 

Vikramidityn, KinE; of Unam (W B.C.); 
hlf wart ^ith Uit Sqfthiaa invaderi^ 
131. 16^170, p 

Vindliyw* Godogy of, 5001 


\l£hnup the second petson of the Hindu 
trinityr ]<^ 

YIshmi-woffTthip, 20D-21[; Mdmu and 
SivQ coaa|Kiradp 2 < 30 j incamaltons of 
ViilmUp 2O0p 201 1 Ibe Viitinii ruricta* 
201, 2024 Viahnunte ndlgiouf re- 
fotincra ([ 150-1520 A,Jir>p 2QS'2p7; 
Vishnuvite iocU^ 207, 20S; Jagannath, 
3 od- 2 ii. 

Vital ^latUtici of Imlia, 529-542, For 
delalli, a&t Table of Contents, 

Vyasa, Ilrdhman ^age, the Iqictuiai^^ 
compHor of the four Vedas (3001 n*C+)i 
and of the epic of the AlahibharaUi 
t *5 

Wnndewa$hri Baltic of* and defeat of the 
French tinder tally (1761 )p 3S3* 
WargiutHp Conv^fiijoa of (i779)t 
W aiTCfi Hastings iSkf Hastings, 
WaJTem 

WcLIesJey, M arnuU orp Governor-Gcnernl 
of Indm (1798-1803), 296^300; French 
influence in India, 2^ *97 f Lord 
WcltesScys work, M7p ; treaty 
with the hsiiini, 2981 third Mysore 
TfTir and storming of Seiinpipalainp 
298p 399 ; second Marhaltd war (iSoi- 
z 8 o 4 ^p 199 p 3DOv 

Wheat, Slaiisuca of oaltiiralbn and out¬ 
turn ofr 384, 385 r c*p^n ofp 4S^ 
Wilsoni Mr. Jnmest hh financial reform^ 
after the Mulinyp 324. 

WoodHcan'ingp 479, 48^ 

XlTieT, SL Francis, and his work in 
India, 373. 

Vftjut-Veda, The, 98^ 

Varna, the Hindu gnd of iloaih, 

Vandabut Treaty of (1826), 303. 

YavanoSp Thcp name appliN to Greeks 
and S^thlanaby the Brahtnon^ 165. 
Voma, aiountim range in Burma, 26^ 

Zoology and botany of India, 

For detailst see Table of Contenti, 
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li^) tljE same autfjor. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL, 

Fifth Kditiok, jSs. 

*One of lfi« moot iitiportjint as w«|| isnuKtinlCf^tuigwc^Id which th« recotUioF 
InctiimliteMtllticCaTiEJiOw. . . . VtllOvr-stiuiioilvolumcsrroineiichDistriclTrmtliy 

in Itengal, tunilydfehivH from (hi itona of Kaji*, locil inftmnjtion con«l«l by 
FandilssiwcukUy C]npl()y«d for the purpose^ folV-lcra mpptied by the Inboriowt 
Irwiiiiiilioiiofiiit iveBenJlemcn, muuKtipts b Landon, Ciilculb, nnd Ikncai,— 
have all been laid nader eOhtribulUm ; mi. as itve iniliol result, We hive the first 
eoluine of what pmimsesto Ik b dell£hirut and valanMe hlsiofy.'—It'estminifer 

* [t W hnrd to Ovcr cslimaLte the EmpcmqilCC of* work whose aH!ior sucEceds in 
rascuiatici^ M ifnch a subject id eicTimlliir ic^FardE!d unnUTactive, ntvd who^ oii 
qi^ioqkS cf impqHance tO the future cEutm^ of India, gives the rcsuJts of 

wide re^^rch and cxcCFticMlid oppoTturvitUS of pcrsqnat study, in a Eudd, 

forcible oamiiivc, rising *n Oceiudan to e!oi|ucrtcq-. Ti'wr/. 

^ ^rr. Hunter, in a wonde has applied the philcwophK tnei hod of writing history 
IQ a new field. , . . The gnioc, aed ease, and steady flow of the writitig almost 
Tuaie Ufl forget, when reading, llic aurpoulng severity and vuJue of the author's 
^cjTiezv. 

‘ A wort of tbegreatMt EaEenI, and One which wUi make an epoch iu Indian 
Eilentare, The facts are set forth wiih the oenipuToua exajctne^ of an hone^ and 
impartial i«<!ge, ihe Kientifie detaUs tie daiEved In a dress ai once eJear and pic^ 
turesque,^— {/nitvrixf^y 


A LIFE OF THE EARL OF MAYO, 

FOURTH VICEROV OF INDIA, 

Sword Epitior, Two Voii.. au|s. 


‘list picture iwstititd lo c* of [hr talc Laid Majo is a Jair and nobte one, and 
warthy of the much kmenl^ii originit/—Jf/wiiW. 

- !•« Iwogrcat recumniendaticos: tt u the vividly and fniih. 

fniiy Idd mnnElvc of the Hfc of a man; and it contains a Euoid otideamurehenaive 
hi+imy of neccdi adminbtiatiop in liklia.'~ritr 
' ll 15 Ecmg SEiux we have come Across a more adtnirahle specimen <tf biographical 
hieratinc. * , , Xoshlng could exceed the eompieicocs^ wrih which die hiavniapher 
has^d the Stoiy of a riotic Jjfe smd a great eii™r/-^7;*f 
/Tim story told m Dr Iluattr's book a full of lEie d«pe« inlereJL . . , A 
^rmoncat and very ToJuohEe addition to the stnndud Eiterature of ladb '— 

F ^*'1'’“’' ‘h* tnsly (p™! sod ciDfab nuui'smiiwr 

WuM hiis-« beim bU isitKr simply cr nsore itrpresMvdy. , , . The stCdnd volume 

of lh< nmchbfiv of th' 'r’^ aequimted tan so tompreheuriw A tketch 

Dqxmsr^lTwhbrrl' a-td of the hisioiy of the grtAl 

“^^nsiiimts which ceraipos* it, be f™u(j/^Ca/m//a £ng/irAmi^, 
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J 


ORISSA: 

OJi* 

T//E V/C/SS/Tl/EES OF AATAW/A.V PEOF/NCE l/NDEE 
NA TJFS A/^^E^ EE/r/S// PULE. 

Two Voijs., ^Ia? ajjd Steel Eesgeavixc^ jjs* 

"The malEin: uid Inlxidxiiu wwk of a nun whohns devoted the whole pOWtf of 
Ibis tnindp first to the praclJcal duties ot his piofc^ion as an Indian dviEiani and 
ncKt to the study of LhjLt relates to or C^JI iUusimte it* As long os Indmi 
civiliAus wiiLe books like this^os long M ihey intesest themselves so pas&loiutely 
in ihrir Woik^ and fed $o keenly iU COancClioii with ncoily ewery suhjeet which 
can occupy serEous thcMght—the English inlc will not only Last* hut will pros^per^ 
luid Eflate its subjects prosper loc / — PsE A/aE CauHf. 

‘A modd of what olQlclai research and scholarly xeoloi^i loda Mr. Hunter s 
forcible and cxceltecit litemiy ityle is a gift of thu usumt importanoe^ and makca 
his work fasdiuting it u full and hiborioui, A book of striking giasp, 
inEcrcat, aivil COrripletcMSt*— 

•It U difficult to kmw whether the book U nu»t pialscwoithy for its lilerory 
style, its wide erasp of facts, w Iti humane IFfsiminil/r 

* Mom complete, room full of deep research^ and more mtemstiE^ than his first 
[wurk]^ eitceneot as that um The prcMnl volumes lead oi closely umoug the 
millions who form the Indian subjects of the Queen; teach us what they am in 
social, tdigioiu, a&ct IndustrioJ aspects ; make ns acquainted with Lhcir onEZLOQt 
ami modern history i and show ta what waves of ridssiladc have passed over 
I hem in faith and in aElrntnuLraiLon, from ibcearlieit period to which investigation 
can extend. AfmfEtes 7oyfi?r iff ‘ C^niff /ffgAutaji, * 

^ A great subject worthily handled. He writes with great knowledge, grcni 
sympathy with the Indian people^ a keen and qukk appncia4ioo of all that is 
itriking and Tomonliu in their histoty and characier, and with a dowlng and pic- 
luteAque style, which carries the re^cr lightly overgrotind which, m less ikllful 
hansEv, might soom tedious beyond endurance. 


FAMINE ASPECTS OF BENGAL DISTRICTS. 

ijlCOJCD EDITlOtt, ys, 6iL 

* One of the boldest cBbrts yet made by stalifitital scienoc- . , . In this work 
tkc has laid! down the basis of a t>‘fttemT by which he may fstirly claLEn. iful scarcity 
in fteugal been miurxd to on affair of calm administrative ca3cililationir*~.Z^i^ 
Arti'T, 

* A wof k which deserves to be widely known and eaiefully considered by trvery 
nne who wishes to undeisiand the policy of the Oovcmmcat of India in relation 
lo the Inmine/— 3faf/ GazAU. 


THE INDIAN MUSALAIANS. 

SECdSD EblTION^ Ss, 

* A mosteily Essay.Ataju 
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A D[CTIO:^ARY UFTJIH NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES 
OF INDIA AND illGlI ASIA: 

BEING A GL4:JS5AR¥ OF LA\GUx\GES, BASED UPON THE 
HODGSON PAPERS, OFFICIAL RECORDS, AND MSS, 

WITH A POLITICAL DISSXETATIOK OK THE ABORIGINAL RACm 
Qlarto, Two Cuinkas, 

■ \Vg [Fat hock be iFe slartln^-pciinl in a tiew era Tar our IrudUei 
EmpEre^ and [Fit the OOUtH TttKivnlnetuled in It ivill irnmed btd)' iFo 

aitcndcn orour Indian slatesmeo."— 

* Mfr Hunter Fas pre^xed lo the bo^f of h\i ^tirk. a DisserlatiDn which it U 
mtFin our c&iit|>etHic< lo appreciate, and whldi we anFaitaiinglj pronouDce to 
contain one of the nioR important generali^liont froin a Bcrics of appofcntl^ 
isolated fact* onitnFuted to Indian hi«lory. ... It is between these [non- 
Atirut] mas^ lUid iFe Biitbh Gdiernment that Mr. Hunter hopes by hts booV to 
erinbltfilL a loslm^ Ibib; and wImEcver tFc result of bis llngublic labours, in tFil Ohe 
labour of nacrej Fc Fas^ we believe, sticeeeded, Kon-Arynits will not agam be 
^Ot down on ibe faitF of statements from Hindu settlern, who iir^ seize their 
hiidE, and tben hind ihcra down, under the Itvdian law of dell, into a serfdom litiEc 
remored from slavciy."— 

* The poUticnl value of Fir, Honter^s ntw boolt u iKiiT that he has put bcfcife 

the puFFc, othdaJ and non-otScial, such a view of the cFamotef and capcilleft of 
the non-Ai^Tui criFes, aiiEl of our mEsmanagemcni of them in the pasl, tiial 
no one^ wbeibcT ihe Govenunent or the CFriiikn ChttncF, will dare to withhold 
from them iFc clvilisatioii which w[tl ocrtivcit at least twelve miUions of frank, 
truiFful, industnouft races into the most loyal of our iubjects. fif /Wfrr, 

* The primitive nofl-Ar^an population of India has scMoffl been the subject of 
EoTopcan reseorchk The Ignorance of their Fabiti and views inevitably briiHES 
forth mhlahcft in dcalbifi with them, and the antbor traces tbeir chrtmiE Foslinty 
to the BritisF power in a Uf^ge measure to tbis source. He dlsclosea iFe means 
for putting an end to this ncihappy ilale of things, and for uLilknig the tribes aft 
soldiers and leclaimcfft qf the smt k - . Besides Lhii very practical aim, hfr. 
Hutiter's Dictionary writ bring the import^t etbnolof^l questions wblch heha.-» 
propounded in bis Dcftsenatlon uewf to a definite soJuttoo. — Zilrmi™r.4r3' 

* It Li a singular good fortune for the aboriginal tribes of India to have drifted 
iuto the Ikvour of so brillianl a writer and iO accomplished a sebdar. Tbeir 
connectiotL with Mn Hunter was one of those accidents in history which are the 
mother of j^eat cventsL?—//iW« /Sj^nre/. 


ESSAYS ON THE EXTERNAL POLICY OF INDIA. 

BV THE late J. W. S. \VVU.U; M,A., C.S.L, 

t* 4 i^ CAr7 Srrritr^ JJftkr^/r'Mr fk /4k 

Gn'^wwmfxt tf 


Edited, w^lh a fJlie aud Nous, by W. W. HUNTER, RvV, LLT). 

OsE. VoL,* 14s. 

y edctofiibip qf ’\v, W, Tdunter k a guarantee that the work is all that 

literary toomplLshments can nuke ik 
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A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL 

iH Twenty Vols*, Half Mokoocq, ss. each, isith Maps. 

A^D 

A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF ASSAM, 

Tts'o Voijh, HAt.t JToJtoccov 7a. 64J. EACH, %viT« Maps. 

* Uh en«mble d'flrtwti digTie dVnc giwde iwHlon, «t coMim^ aiKunc untie n «i 
a Mi ju»£|u1cK de Kmlitable pc^ir sot empire culanbJ.'— 

lini^isbrnon ft'ho dips, as we have d&ae, into this dwp spring, wiU be filled 
with a new arkl noblef pdde far tlie Empire which his mtion has nuide and main- 
tlitiiKl as their 0^13 in the Eajl. Not warlike famc^ nor irapwing majesty^ wealthy 
Of the natimul power whidi goajwnteef tHc sorcrcigTaly of India, make upon him 
the Etmngest impresiiiOT ; it is much more ihe fccting of the wracsl and re^pomihEc 
duty whieih fate has imposed upon hts eoojilij to free India fromaaofchy Eund mis^ 
rule*—to moke it the i^lnnd of Asia, and the ceiHfe of a new civil^Lion fof that 
continent from which ksued the find. MTvam of ent^htenment to cnrieli the woftil* 
— Ma£Aii»/»r dit Lifrraitir fUi 

■ We have here for the firat litne a trustworthy, mtelt^enl* and intcTerfing 
aeCQlim of each District of the principal ProvLEice of India—u marvcL of Induslfy 
And oreOTiEatiun of which any man might he proud/— Ca/mifa Qwirtt^rfy AWfuu.^ 

' A mine of varied and valuable material is here oflered to the shtdent of human 
history^"— 

* Tw^enty valumt^ of imicriiaJj collected under the most ruvoumhEc auspice^ w 
built up tli^er hk hands Into a vut hat Accessible storehouse of invaEimbte facts^ 
Invuluabk to the statesiaan^ the Administrator^ nnd the hlstoruin, they are no less 
iuEeresting to the general reader. Mr. Hunter undoubtedly has the faculty of 
making the dry bones of ataiislLcs live. But they aUo conlnin matter which may 
be regnrded as the foumtarion of the yet unWtiltetL hbloiy of Bengal They aj? a 
guide foriuimLnEslrative ACtkm now. They also leem to the point of a new 
departure fot the future. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 

Now Completed ix NtxE Voiumes, HAtV Morocoo* >, 

■ The Impetia! Gazetteer wtl be the fnait and coDdeusatioa of a serves of Statisdcal 
Surreys ofeadh ol the Adminrsimtive or Political Pavtskma of luda, specially nnd 
mhiutely compiled within moderate Ibnils of frsm lAg 

fo fAf qf JWib, tftiffA ztA JS77. 

* \ gnat work has been unos-icntatioualy carried on for tEie last twelve years in 
IndiA, the imporianoe of which it is impossible lo exaggerate, and the results of 
which are now, 3n a carefully digested form, presented to the ^hlit This is 
noUuDg leis ihnji a eompEctc Stattstlcol Sorwy of thc^ entire Britkh Empire in 
H indiAstari^ which Dr^ Hunter boi condensed into the practical fona of Ati Imperial 
Gazetteer of Indb™ . i * The titicle IXDIA* in Volume IV.^kihc touclLstoDe of 
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ilic workf and (>puves clearly tfaau^h the sierlEn.ij mrtal Df which it U wrought. 
It ropPH<!]iu the « 35 fnK of lllic lOO Volumn which eanEala the cf 

Slaliittca .1 Survey coiidLi^jcd hy Dr. HtiAter ihrcHLghout each of the 340 Dutdeti 
of India# ]i 3‘^ tnoricovefp the only attenipi itut has ever bwrv made So 
how the Indiun people have Ixen htiiTi upp and the evidence from the original 
malertal^ has been for the fi.nl time 0 if[cd annl caLarnicicd; by 1J3C light of the local 
mcarehei in which the author wdj for so long engaged. + * ^ In treating of 
ancient India, the Uilhor has ma< 3 e no Us* of ^litrs w'Ofk^ but has written the 
bUtory afresh from original iran.^atlona of the SanfJerit llteHUUfe of the perio:!. 
The story of medi^crti'ai Infib coiilil wtrtcly be told witbout the aid of ElphEn^tone"* 
wdl-knawn work, but Dr. Hunter bas gone back in every caw to tlie original 
sOuFceSp from KlphinitEme to Feruhia, and frOn] him to the A rah geograpbera and 
Ferudn historians contained in !iir Henry Elliot's nine vclumei on lEbe same 
huh}ect. In the aoconntft both of anelent and medieval India, tom has l>ccn made 
of the latest discovert r>r the Archfcolc^i^ Survey^ which lastiJI Ihfiing cairieii 
on. The great feature of this remarkable aiticICp and that In which iu chief 
nftffulness carLslsu, is, perhaps, the constructive account of the TndiOd people, 
and the ^ntbesis of Htndui.-iin from the aclimlly existing facts* is revealed tiy Dr. 
Hunter's survey ojid by the finn Inilian --TAf TiWj (finil notice^ May 

rS&r). 


* The publicaiton of Ibe Imperial Gazellecr of Indio tnarks the compledon of 
Ll^ lirgftt national enterprbe in ftoliiltcs which has ever been umderTiikcri, This 
gigmlic Work lus been carried out under the nmnteffljpted diirectiofi of Dr. 
Hunt^, iu original dbigner, from ibe initial stage of local inquiry in each of the 
i|0 Disiriets of Indk to the firtM airangcment of the re^^lti in on alpbabetknl 
form, . . . The greal Vlliw of this work is not only that it give* forlbe fint time 
a complete account of 1 ndia* and places in n clear light belbee our eye* I he political, 
wicia], Mid pbysicaj condition of millions of OUf fcl]ow-.subjeclS, of whom before 
we Imd no accurate Kraceplwn ; but that it Also breaks the long Spell of dis- 
appdnintem and fallarcp whilcb has hitherto hung over the eObrIs of the Indian 
tjDvernmcnt toward* an etuiddation of the country it governs. Hitherto no one 
has believed in Indtatt stalkticv Every oflidAl statement made oti any Indian 
^bjcd hm been coalrfldEcted point-blank. . . . ITie volumei supplyp for the 
firsT lime!, materials hy means of which British slatesmen at home» and the B rilkh 
^blic at large, enn eriticlie itie actions of our Proconsuls in the Both 

lugttshmen ami natlve'liviliaiu will be Ltmnkful fof a work* the accuracy, fuln^ 
of detail, completeness of i nformatiorw and masterly Burangement of which COfl- 
vniuie it a real and Invaluable bdp to all who do honesi work in India, And to 
all who hr^tly judge of Indian work at home, , . . It p otic of the grandest 
efadmimriratlve staliHics whEcb have ever 1™ issued by any nation, and 
Earn for its auihor and designer the gfatiEnde of every one who has the 
iarc and good govemmcnl of our Indian Empire at heart."—Trfr TTwri (second 


raJe^VffwK thcopproximation of India 

itient tn ^ t govcmmeail, aJid forinj the flcccsaaiy compb 

^t^tiofi of^ ihTr*^ “ Commercial Company to the direct admin 

t’^ov&TimPnt iti ttitHsfer placcd ifac authority Over the India 

eonstittHionnl repietedlalLvei, MU I 
whJuh such a ■ ■ ■ Of ttwobstnictioManddLiSciiltil 

’»^k 'UJJ ton* to cnoQurteT, Df. Hunlw flays n»l n wonU , . 
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ThJi paastcrful silence as ta difficulEiei d^mst on «je wile, obsUeles bealm dr>wii, 
unjust jalousies und just JusceptibLEiUacpnciliuted, and liu.1 Lvidodl wi|Ei contniEletIp 
is the finest cJifliacteristic of tbc body of EnglUtimen who adminwter India; and 
is a disLincdve tnut of our counEiyinei]^ wherever they are called upen to ruKe 40 
the ooionics and oatiying depcodeTicjcs which forra the mighty aggfegate of the 
wide-scattered BrtEish Empire- . ^ « ^o natiem has altempteii so compre^ 
hensivc^ so detatledp and so stupcxidoos a stattilicdJ enter|Wl4e» and the wliok has 
been planned and exeeuEed with a smoothness and a tetiatnty whkh are truly 
marv^tous^— 7 "^ AfAimruffty 

^ England has brought Indb for the hist tiioc aeder one empire; and Mr 
ITtinter^ also for the finit timcp has eahihlted before ut cn a panomm Ic sqoJe the 
lustn&ia of our letpoimhUiijr^ and has aAqrfled mi the meansi of performing oivr 
trust under Ihe guidance of ful] knowtedge/— TA^ /Wf <^=crjrr. 

‘The Impenal fjiaEctteer k the ciowtilne work whieh hj^ngs the reauEta of the 
great Statkticol Survey within reach of itic fiencral pohiic It represenii twcEve 
years of EnccssanI laEwurp demanding many high qunJiUefl for its efficient oxecU' 
tlonp and natural gifts such as arc orcly combined in OUe tnan. Leamingi 
eaperienee, and scholariy lescaxd? were no less ejSsehllal than habits of aecrurate 
thaughtp adruiuistntiive taleni, Eind orderly^ methodical arratigenirnt. Above all. 
iimgiiiation wtj* needed—that quality without which work cannot be endued 
wnth lift: and tnovementy but remaiEts dead, a mere rteeplacte of HfeTcJW facts. It 
is lo Eho rare oomhEuatioo of litemry skill and the imugicuitive faetdly, with the 
qualifications of an able and energetic adminEsETnEor, thsE we owe the completion 
of this great and difficult task. It is hOi ordinary seni'EDc that Dr. Hun ter has 
dotic to India and |a England ; and^ for bis hard and aduiiEabty performed 
sdiicvetncnt^ he his eam^ the gratitude of hi& coautrymen. —C/iWrtflf A. 
AfarAAaffi rn * T^e Aeadfmj^' 

^ A model of <»miHaciI tncldiLyp cDomrlsencss, and onmprcbcnsiveiieia. . + > 
Emphatically a great work —great in it^ majjniEude, nJiEl still grcsEcr in the 
beneficial results it U calculated to produce.'— EiVfifmiii. 

* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, which, without caaggeraliort, may be called 
a magnificent work* alike in its coiiceptlott auci caecutiou, will go ht to supply 
Ehe present and future guardioiis of our great dependeticy with ihe accutale and 
systematized knowledge of the coEinlrtea and pecpIes under their rule, without 
which the highest polidcnl abillEy and the very' best intentions are condemned to 
wotk in the dark. IF Dr, Hunter had tio other claim—and he has piany—to the 
grabludc of atl iulcrEnteti In the welfare of the mbabitanU of India^ and the 
cRicicncy of the macbinc of govemuacnl ofl whicb much of ihelr happin«!i ami 
prospetity depends, this splendid tficnrorial of hk Ability, induBlry, and perHeVer^ 
ance WOoEd have tinra snFficient to give him a place among thaw who have wonhtly 
pcr^mivd great ami useful tasks /—SfaritK 

^ Hitherto the cardinal defect in our adrHinktration of India, keenly felt atid 
bitterly deplored by all eamcsf ntetl in the counlry, has been lock of adequate 
continuom tfuilworthy Inicrmaiioa. U is clcojly eidI too much to wy of Dn 
liunicr's trtagttum if/fui, ihit it has changed all that: the system aad method of 
Indian administration take a ttew departure from the dale of its publication. . . , 
No one unEjertaking that we have yet aocomplUbed in India, or for India, has 
pfouiLscd zuch far-rtaching benefits Dr. hlunter, handing over lo- a successor the 
easy task of keeping hU woxk scrviDeable and in good repair^ will dcubtlss 
receive, from the Doi crnmeal whit^ be has served so wdJ, promEntimi commeruiirate 
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wtltv live iin|wrlan'Ce of liib liboKin; bul he wil] haw the far hi^lu.. ‘‘^rieiidPti of 
fteliltg that in the Itfnperial Gazetim he haj le^ a mcmumenl tn alwlitj^ and 
indtti»try nvorc ta*(itlg than M Mail 

■ Between 1769 and 1S55, the East Indb Company *et on fool mjmy attejnptt 
towordathe producdoiii of a cotnpiehenuve descriptlan of its pofseuioili. The 
uoly ritsnit wa^ a itorEhousc of iDipartant matniik m a fm^eniajy ilatc. With 
llie iransfoienoe of [he coremmcEit to the Cromi m 1S5S, the nwl of inibrmtioii 
Iwnmeiivcwe wd mote ui^qtly fdt Tbehalf-peiwat, haff ciaditioiial knowledge 

posKaSed by the CompwiyV omcteis di«loied many rlefidencie* from its hcliUed 
chftmdcTf while they also held for too tightly ihe Engti^ t tomsihility of 
^vetoing in a eomiilyltonaJ manner the iObji^Usi States, Lord Maya af 
Viceroy, appointed Dr, Hunter to the head of the Indian StatUibil Deparlment* 
and entni^ted Ed him the dr^piive saiTPcy of this great coontiy inhabited by 340 
miihnns of men. ^ , In nine volumes he presents an e^cpositian of the Indian 

Empem. The Impedil Gazeiteer of IndU k an example of cleainess and com* 
pnbeosi venns wi(h theconebe Eieatment of all ihe csscntiat fealty of a cootiirr. 
Aithtuigh flJphabctkcaUy arrangedp ibe Caiettccr Is no bare sun-^of she maiEen 
dealt Willi. It lels forth the fniiEs of the anthorV peraonaJ and long-preliocEed 
resarenea, and fcn^ a monmnent of I>r. HnnEer^s know^ledge qf the topography^, 
ignciilEitrrj odmimsuation, and heatib-aspccts of the w^hede Empire of India. _ 
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■ Tlie frat aad eoudeasatiwi of Mr. Hunter's Ubowa. 
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